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EDWARD, EADWARD, or EAD- 
~WEARD, called tun Exper (d.924), king of 
the Angles and Saxons, the elder son of King 
Ailfred and Ealhswyth, was brought up most 
carefully at his father’s court with Alfthryth, 
his: sister, who was next above him in age; 
they were both beloved by all, and were edu- 
cated as became their rank, learning psalms 
and English poetry and reading English books 
(Asser, p.485). Hadward distinguished him- 
self in his father’s later wars with the Danes, 
and the taking of the Danish camp on the 
Colne and the victory at Buttington in 894 
are attributed to him (AiTHELWEARD, p.518). 
Although he had no special part of the king- 
dom assigned to him, he bore the title of king 
in 898, probably as his father’s assistant 
acon, Codex Dipl. 324). He was, we are 
told, as good a soldier as his father, but not 
so good a scholar (Fror. WiG.) On A‘lfred’s 
death, which took place on 28 Oct. 901, he 
was chosen by the ‘witan’ to succeed to the 
kingdom (ASTHELWEARD, p. 519), and was 
crowned on the Whitsunday following. His 
succession was disputed by one of his cousins, 
the ztheling Acthelwald, a son of A*thelred, 
the fourth son of A‘thelwulf, who seized on 
two of the king’s vills, Wimborne in Dorset- 
shireand Twynham (Christ Church) in Hamp- 
shire. The king led an army against him and 
encamped at Badbury, near Wimborne, but 
AEthelwald shut himself up in the town with 
his men and declared that he would ‘ either 
live there or lie there’ (4.-S. Chron.) Never- 
theless he escaped by night, and went to the 
Danes in Northumbria, who received him as 
king. Eadward entered Wimborne and sent 
the lady with whom A‘thelwald lived back 
to her nunnery, for she had taken the veil 
before she joined her lover. For two or 
three years after this Eadward seems to have 
reigned in peace, save that there was some 
VOL, XVII. 


fighting between the Kentishmen and the 
Danes. Meanwhile Aithelwald was prepar- 
ing to attack the kingdom, and in 904 he 
came to Hssex from ‘over sea’ with a fleet 
that he had purchased, received the submis- 
sion of the people, and obtained more ships 
from them. With these he sailed the next 
year to Hast Anglia and persuaded the Danes 
to join him in an invasion of Mercia. They 
overran the country, and even entered Wessex, 
crossing the Thames at Cricklade in Wilt- 
shire, and then ravaged as far as Bredon in 
Worcestershire, Hadward retaliated by laying 
waste the western districts of Hast Anglia, 
and then ordered his army to return. The 
Kentishmen refused to obey the order, and 
waited to give battle to the Danes. A fierce 
conflict took place, and the Danes kept the 
battle-zround, but they lost more men than 
the English, and among the slain was the 
etheling Aithelwald. His death put an end 
to the war. The next year (906) the peace 
which Ailfred had made with Guthrum- 
AXthelstan was renewed at Eadward’s dicta- 
tion at Ittingford, and he and the Danish 
under-king of East Anglia, Guthrum Koh« 
ricsson, joined in putting out laws which, 
though binding both on the English and the 
Danes, expressly recognised and confirmed 
the differences between the usages of the two 
peoples, though, indeed, these differences were 
very superficial (THorPE, Ancient Laws,p.71). 

The death of Aithelwald delivered Ead- 
ward from a dangerousrival, and enabled him, 
as soon as opportunity offered, to enter on 
his great work, the widening and strengthen- 
ing of his immediate kingdom and the re- 
duction of princes who reigned beyond its 
borders to a condition of dependence. He 
styled himself in his charters ‘ Angul-Saxo- 
num rex,’ treating the two races over which 
he reigned as one people. The treaty of 878 
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had left his house the kingship of the western 
half of the Mercian Angles and of the Saxons 
of the south; his father had ruled over both 
as separate peoples; he, though as yet there 
was little if any fusion between them, seems 
to have marked by this change in the royal 
style his intention to treat them as one 
(GREEN, Conquest of England, p. 192). At 
the same time an important political distinc- 
tion existed between them, for the Mercians 
were still governed by their own ealdorman, 
descended probably from the line of ancient 
Mercian kings. This, however, proved to be 
a source of strength rather than of weakness, 
for the ealdorman thelred had married the 
king’s sister Althelfled [see ETHELFLEDA ], 
and Eadward owed much of the prosperity of 
his reign to this marriage,and much too tothe 
fact that no son was born of it to carry on the 
old line of separate, though now dependent, 
rulers. 

The first measure of defence against Danish 
attacks was taken by A‘thelred and his wife, 
who in 907 ‘restored,’ that is fortified and 
colonised, Chester, and thus gained a port that 
might be used by ships employed in keeping 
off invasion by the Irish Ostmen, and esta- 
blished a stronghold commanding the Dee. 
In 910 Eadward was again at war with the 
Danes ; they seem to have broken the peace, 
and in return an army of West-Saxons and 
Mercians ravaged Northumbria for the space 
of forty days. A battle was fought on 6 Aug. 
at Tettenhall in Staffordshire,wherethe Danes 
were defeated. Then Hadward went into Kent 
to gather his fleet together, for the Northmen 
infested the Channel, and he bade a hundred 
ships and their crews meet him there, so well 
had his father’s work in naval organisation 
prospered. While he was in Kent in 911] the 
Northmen, reckoning that he had no other 
force at his disposal beyond that in his ships 
(A.-S. Chron.), again broke the peace, and, re- 
fusing to listen to the terms offered them by 
the king and the ‘ witan,’ swept over the whole 
of Mercia to the Avon, and there embarked, 
no doubt in ships from Ireland, and did some 
damage to Wessex as they sailed on the Se- 
vern (/ETHELWEARD, p. 519). They were 
stoutly resisted by the levy of those parts, 
and sustained much loss. Hadward’s army, 
composed of both West-Saxcns and Mercians, 
defeated them at Wodensfieldin Staffordshire, 
with the loss of their two kings, Halfdan and 
Eewils, and many of their principal men. In 
the course of this or of the next year the eal- 
dorman Aithelred died, and Eadward gave the 
ealdormanship of Mercia to his widow Athel- 
fled. At the same time he annexed London 
and Oxford, ‘with all the lands which be- 
longed thereto’ (4.-S. Chron.), he detached 


them from the Mercian ealdormanry, and de- 
finitely united them to the West-Saxon land. 
After the accession of Authel fled as sole ruler, 
with the title of the Lady of the Mercians, 
she Carried on with extraordinary vigour the 
work, already begun during her husband's life, 
of guarding her dominions from attack by 
building ‘burhs’ or fortified settlements at 
different points of strategic importance, such 
as Tamworth and Stafford [see under HrunL- 
FLEDA]. Meanwhile Eadward pursued a simi- 
lar policy in the south-east. No longer waiting 
for the Danes to attack him, he advanced his 
border by building two burhs at Hertford to 
hold the passage of the Lea, and then marched 
into Essex and encamped at Maldon, while 
his men fortified Witham on the Blackwater. 
He thus added a good portion of Essex to 
his dominions, and ‘ much folk submitted to 
him that were before under the power of the 
Danish men’ (2.) Then, perhaps, followed 
a period of rest as far as Hadward and the 
West-Saxons were concerned, though A‘thel- 
fled still went on with her work, securing 
the Mercian border against the Danes and 
the Welsh. In 915 Eadward was suddenly 
called on to defend his land from foreign in- 
vasion, for a viking fleet from Brittany under 
two jarls sailed into the Severn, attacked the 
Welsh, and took the Bishop of Llandaff pri- 
soner. Eadward ransomed the bishop, and 
sent a force to guard the coast of Somerset. 
The Northmen landed, and were defeated with 
great loss by the levies of Gloucester and 
Hereford; they then made attempts to land 
at Watchet and Porlock in Somerset, but 
were beaten off. Some landed on one of the 
Holms in the Bristol Channel, and many of 
them died of hunger on the island. Finally 
the remainder of them sailed away to Ire- 
land. Later in the year EKadward began to 
advance his border in a new direction, and 
attacked the Danish settlements on the Ouse; 
he took Buckingham after a siege of four 
weeks, and raised fortifications there. Then 
the jarl Thurcytel, who held Bedford, and 
all the chief men there, and many of those 
who belonged to the settlement of North- 
ampton, submitted to him. 

From the submission of Thurcytel, which 
should probably be placed under 915 (4-8. 
Chron., Mercian; FLoRENcE; under 918, ac- 
cording to A.-S. Chron., Winton, followed by 
GREEN), the chronology of the reign is very 
confused, In this attempt to deal with it, as 
far as seems necessary for the present purpose, 
the Mercian has for obvious reasons been 
preferred to the Winchester version of the 
‘Chronicle,’ considerable weight has been 
given to Florence of Worcester, and the deaths 
of Aithelfled in 918 and Eadward in 924 have 
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been assunted as settled. After receiving the 
submission of Thurcytel and his ‘holds,’ Ead- 
ward went to Bedford early in November, 
stayed there a month, and fortified it with 
a ‘burh’ on the southern sidé of the river. 
After a while Thurcytel and his Danes, find- 
ing that England was no place for them 
under such a king, obtained his leave to take 
ship and depart to ‘Frankland.’ Eadward 
restored Maldon and put a garrison there, 
perhaps in 917 (4.-S. Chron., Winton, 920 ; 
FLORENCE, 918), and the next year advanced 
to Towcester, built a‘burh’ there, and ordered 
the fortification of Wigmore in Herefordshire. 
Then a vigorous effort was made by the Danes 
* of Mercia and East Anglia to recover the 
ground they had lost. They besieged Tow- 
cester, Bedford, and Wigmore, but in each 
case were beaten off. A great host, partly 
from Huntingdon and partly from East 
Anglia, raised a ‘work’ at Tempsford as a 
point of attack on the English line of the Ouse, 
leaving Huntingdon deserted. This army was 
defeated, with the loss of the Danish king of 
East Anglia and many others, and an attack 
made on Maldon by theEastAngles, in alliance 
with a viking fleet, was also foiled. Finally 
Eadward compelled the jarl Thurferth and 
the Danes of Northampton ‘ to seek him for 
_ father and lord, and fortified Huntingdon 
and Colchester. The year was evidently a 
critical one; the struggle ended in the com- 
plete victory of the English king, who re- 
ceived the submission of the Danes of East 
Anglia, Essex, and Cambridge. 
Meanwhile the Lady of the Mercians had, 
_ after some trouble, compelled the Welsh to 
keep the peace, and had then turned against 
the Danes of the Five Boroughs, subduing 
Derby and Leicester. She lived to hear that 
the people of York had submitted to her, and 
then died at Tamworth on 12 June 918 [on 
this date see under Erurenrnepa]. Her 
vigorous policy had done much to forward 
the success of her brother. Between them 
they had succeeded in setting up a line of 
strongly fortified places which guarded all 
the approaches from the north from the 
Blackwater to the Lea, from the Lea to the 
Ouse, and from the Ouse to the Dee and the 
Mersey. Eadward was completing the re- 
duction of the Fen country by the fortifica- 
tion of Stamford, when he heard of her death. 
He reduced Nottingham, another of the Five 
Boroughs, and caused it to be fortified afresh 
and colonised partly by Englishmen and partly 
by Danes. This brought the reconquest of the 
Mercian Danelaw to a triumphant close, and 
FEadward now took a step by which the people 
of English Mercia, as well as of the newly 
conquered district, were brought into im- 


mediate dependence on the English king. 
AXthelfld’s daughter AZlfwyn was, it is said, 
sought in marriage by Sihtric, the Danish king 
of York (Caranoo, p. 47). This marriage 
would have given all the dominions that 
AKithelfleed had acquired, and all the vast in- 
fluence which she exercised, into the hands 
of the Danes. Eadward therefore would not 
allow Ailfwyn to succeed to her mother's 
power, and in 919 carried her away into Wes- 
sex. The notice of this measure given by 
Henry of Huntingdon probably preserves the 
feelings of anger and regret with which the 
Mercians saw the extinction of the remains of 
their separate political existence. The ancient 
Mercian realm was now fully incorporated 
with Wessex, andall the people inthe Mercian 
land, Danes as well as English, submitted to 
EKadward. A most important step was thus. 
accomplished in the union of the kingdom. 
The death of Atthelfleed appears to have 
roused the Danes to fresh activity; Sihtric 
made a raid into Cheshire (Symnon, an. 920), 
anda body of Norwegians from Ireland, who 
had perhaps been allowed by Aithelfled to 
colonise the country round Chester, laid siege 
to, and possibly took, the town (‘urbem Le- 
gionum,’ Gesta Regum, § 133. Mr. Green ap- 
pears to take this as Leicester, and to believe 
that the passage refers to the raid of the 
Danes from Northampton and Leicester on 
Towcester, placed by the Winchester chro- 
nicler under 921, and by Florence, followed 
in the text, under 918. ‘The help that the 
pagans received from the Welsh makes it 
almost certain that William of Malmesbury 
records a war at Chester, and possibly the 
siege that in the ‘Fragment’ of MacFirbisigh 
is assigned to the period of the last illness of 
the Mercian ealdorman Atthelred; see under 
ETrHELFLEDA). Eadward recovered the city, 
and received the submission of the Welsh, 
‘for the kings of the North Welsh and all the 
North Welsh race sought him for lord.’ He 
now turned to a fresh enterprise; he desired to 
close the road from Northumbria into Middle 
England that gave Manchester its earliest im- 
portance, as well as to prepare for an attack 
on York, where a certain Ragnar had been 
received as king. Accordingly he fortified 
and colonised Thelwail, and sent an army to 
take Manchester in Northumbria, to renew its 
walls and to man them. This completed the 
line of fortresses which began with Chester, 
and he next set about connecting it with the 
strong places he had gained in the district 
of the Five Boroughs, for he strengthened 
Nottingham and built a‘ burh’ at Bakewell 
in Peakland, which commanded the Derwent 
standing about midway between Manchester 
and Derby. After recording how he oe 
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a garrison in Bakewell, the Winchester 
chronicler adds: ‘And him there chose to 
father and to lord the Scot king and all the 
Scot people, and Regnald, and Eadulf’s son, 
and all that dwelt in Northumbria, whether 
Englishmen, or Danish, or Northmen, or 
other, and eke the king of the Strathclyde 
Welsh and all the Strathclyde Welsh’ (an. 
924, A.-S. Chron., Winton; but this is cer- 
tainly too late, and 921 seems a better date; 
comp. Fior. Wie.) In these words the most 
brilliant writer on the reign finds evidence of 
a forward march of the king, of a formidable 
northern league formed to arrest his progress, 
of the submission of the allies, and of a visit to 
the English camp, probably at Dore, in which 
‘themotley company ofallies’owned Hadward 
as their lord (Conquest of England, pp. 216, 
217). While thereis nothing improbable in all 
this, the picture is without historical founda- 
tion. It is best not to go beyond what is writ- 
ten, especially as there is some ground for be- 
lieving that the ‘ entry cannot be contempo- 
rary’(7b.) Wemay, however, safely accept it as 
substantially correct. Its precise meaning has 
been strenuously debated, for it was used by 
Edward I as the earliest precedent on which 
he based his claim to the allegiance of the 
Scottish crown (HmmMiIneBuRGH, 1. 198). Dr. 
Freeman attaches extreme importance to it as 
conveying the result, in the case of Scotland, 
of ‘a solemn national act,’ from which may 
be dated the ‘ permanent superiority’ of the 
English crown (Norman Conquest, i. 60, 128, 
610). On the other hand, it is slighted by 
Robertson (Scotland under her Early Kings, 
u. 3884 sq.) It must clearly be interpreted 
by the terms used of other less important 
submissions. When the kings made their 
submission they entered into exactly the 
same relationship to the English king as 
that which had been entered into by the 
jarl Thurferth and his army when they sought 
Eadward ‘ for their lord and protector’ They 
found the English king too strong for them, 
and rather than fight him they ‘commended’ 
themselves to him, and entered into his 
‘peace.’ The tie thus created was personal, 
and was analogous to that which existed 
between the lord and his comitatus. It 
marked the preponderating power of Ead- 
ward, but in itself it should perhaps scarcely 
be held as more than ‘an episode in the 
strugglefor supremacy inthe north’ (GREEN), 
Eadward thus succeeded in carrying the 
bounds of his immediate kingdom as far 
north as the Humber, and in addition to 
this was owned by all other kings and their 
peoples in the island as their superior. 

In the midst of his wars he found time for 
some important matters of civil and ecclesiasti- 


cal administration. Two civil developments 
of this period were closely connected with his 
wars. The conquest of the Danelaw and the 
extinction of the Mercian ealdormanry appear 
to herve led to the extension of the West-Saxon 
system of shire-division to Mercia. While it 
is uot probable that this system was carried 
out at all generally even in Mercia till after 
Eadward’s death, the beginning of it may at 
least be traced to his reign, and appears in 
the annexation of London and Oxford with 
their subject lands Middlesex and Oxford- 
shire. Another change, the increase of the 
personal dignity of the king and the accept- 
ance of a new idea of the duty of the sub- 
ject, is also connected with conquest. The 
conquered Danes still remained outside the 
English people, they had no share in the 
old relationship between the race and the 
king, they made their submission to the king 
personally, and placed themselves under his 
personal protection. Thus the king’s dig- 
nity was increased, and a new tie, that of 
personal loyalty, first to be observed in the 
laws of AElfred, was strengthened as regards 
all his people. Accordingly, at a witenage- 
mot held at Exeter, Eadward proposed that 
all ‘should be in that fellowship that he 
was, and love that which he loved, and shurr 
that which he shunned, both on sea and 
land.’ The loyalty due from the dwellers iz 
the Danelaw was demanded of all alike. The 
idea of the public peace was gradually giving 
place to that of the king’s peace. Other 
laws of Eadward concern the protection of 
the buyer, the administration of justice, and 
the like. In these, too, there may be dis- 
cerned the increase of the royal pre-emi- 
nence. The law-breaker is for the first time 
said to incur the guilt of ‘ oferhyrnes’ to- 
wards the king; in breaking the law he had 
shown ‘contempt’ of the royal authority 
(THorpn, Ancient Laws, pp. 68-75 ; Srusss, 
Constitutional History, i. 175, 183). In ec- 
clesiastical affairs Hadward seems to have 
been guided by his father’s advisers. He 
kept Grimbold with him and, at his instance 
it is said, completed the ‘New Minster,’ Aul- 
fred’s foundation at Winchester, and endowed 
it largely (Liber de Hyda,111; Ann. Winton. 
10). Asser appears to have resided at his 
court (KmmBin, Codex Dipl. 335, 337), and 
he evidently acted cordially with Archbishop 
Plegmund. The increase he made in the 
episcopate in southern England is connected 
with a story told by William of Malmesbury, 
who says (Gesta Regum, ii. 129) that in 904 
the West-Saxon bishoprics had lain vacant for 
seven years, and that Pope Formosus wrote 
threatening Eadward and his people with 
excommunication for their neglect, that the 
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king then held a synod over which Plegmund 
presided, that the two West-Saxon dioceses 
_ were divided into five, and that Plegmund 
consecrated seven new bishops in one day. 
As it stands this story must be rejected, for 
Formosus died in 896. Still it is true that 
in 909 the sees of Winchester, Sherborne, 
_ and South-Saxon Selsey were all vacant, and 
that Hadwardand Plegmund separated Wilt- 
shire and Berkshire from the see of Win- 
chester and formed them into the diocese of 
Ramsbury, and made Somerset and Devon- 
shire, which lay in the bishopric of Sherborne, 
two separate dioceses, with their sees at Wells 
and Crediton. Five West-Saxon bishops and 
two bishops for Selsey and Dorchester were 
therefore consecrated by Plegmund, possibly 
at the same time (Anglia Sacra, i. 554; Reg. 
Sac. Anglic. 13). 

The ‘Unconquered King,’ as Florence of 
Worcester calls him, died at Farndon in 
Northamptonshire in 924, in the twenty- 
fourth year of his reign (4.-.S. Chron., Wor- 
cester; FLoRENCE; SyMEON; 925 A.-S.Chron., 
Winton). As Atthelstan calls 929 the sixth 
year of his reign (KumBxp, Codex Dipl. 347, 
348), it is obvious that Eadward must have 
died in 924, and there are some reasons for 
believing that he died in the August of that 
year (Memorials of Dunstan, introd. lxxiy n.) 
He was buried in the ‘ New Minster’ of Win- 
chester. By Ecgwyn, a lady of high rank 
(Fior. WiG.), or, according to later and un- 
_ trustworthy tradition, a shepherd’s daughter 
(Gesta Regum, ii. 131, 1389; Lnber de Hyda, 
111), who seems to haye been his concubine, 
he had his eldest son Aithelstan, who suc- 
ceeded him, possibly a son named Atlfred, not 
the rebel etheling of the next reign, and a 
daughter Eadgyth, who in the year of her 
father’s death was given in marriage by her 
brother to Sihtric, the Danish king of North- 
umbria. By 901 he was married to A‘lfled, 
daughter of Aithelhelm, one of his thegns, 
and Halhswith (KemBLz, Codex Dipl. 333). 
She bore him A‘lfweard, who is said to have 
been learned, and who died sixteen days after 
his father, and probably Eadwine, drowned 
at sea in 933 (4.-S. Chron. sub an.), pos- 
sibly by order of his brother (Symon, Mon. 
Hist. Brit. p. 686; Gesta Regum, § 189), 
though the story, especially in its later and 
fuller form, is open to doubt (FREEMAN, Hist. 
Essays,i. 10-15), and six daughters: Aithel- 
fled, a nun perhaps at Wilton (Gesta Regum, 
iii. 126) or at Rumsey (Lrber de Hyda, 112); 
Eadgifu, married in 919 by her father to 
Charles the Simple, and after his death to 
Herbert, count of Troyes, in 951 (Acta SS. 
Bolland. Mar. xii. 750); A®thelhild, a nun 
at Wilton; Hadhild, married by her brother 
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to Hugh the Great, count of Paris; Allfgifu, 
called in France Adela, married about 936 
to Eblus, son of the count of Aquitaine 
(Ricuarp. Pror., Bovauer, ix. 21); Hadgyth 
or Edith, married in 930 to Otto, afterwards 
emperor, and died on 26 Jan. 947, after her 
husband became king, but before he became 
emperor, deeply regretted by all the Saxon 
people (WipUKIND, 1. 37, ii. 41). Eadward’s 
second wife (or third, if Eegwyn is reckoned) 
was Eadgifu, by whom he had Eadmund and 
Eadred, who both came to the throne, and 
two daughters, Kadburh or Edburga, a nun 
at Winchester, of whose precocious piety Wil- 
ham of Malmesbury tells a story (Gesta Re- 
gum, ii. 217), and Eadgifu, married to Lewis, 
king of Arles or Provence. Besides these, 
he is said to have had a son called Gregory, 
who went to Rome, became a monk, and 
afterwards abbot of Kinsiedlen. 
[Anglo-Saxon Chron. sub ann.; Florence of 
Worcester, sub ann. (Engl. Hist. Soc.) ; William 
of Malmesbury, Gesta Regum, §§ 112, 124-6, 
129, 131, 189 (Engl. Hist. Soc.) ; Gesta Ponti- 
ficum, 177, 395 (Rolls Ser.); Henry of Hunting- 
don, 742, Mon, Hist. Brit.; Symeon of Durham, 
686, Mon. Hist. Brit.; Aithelweard, 519, Mon. 
Hist. Brit.; Liber de Hyda, 111, 112 (Rolls Ser.) ; 
Annales Winton. 10 (Rolls Ser.); Thorpe’s An-~ 
cient Laws and Institutes, 68-75; Kemble’s 
Codex Dipl.ii, 188-49; Three Irish Fragments by 
Dubhaltach MacFirbisigh, ed. O'Donovan (Irish 
Archeol. and Celtic Soe.) ; Widukind’s Res Geste 
Saxonice, i. 37, li. 41, Pertz; Caradoe’s Princes 
of Wales, 47; Recueil des Historiens, Bouquet, 
ix. 21; Stubbs’s Constitutional Hist. i. 176, 183, 
and Registrum Sacrum Anglic. 13; Freeman’s 
Norman Conquest, i. 58-61, 610; Robertson’s 
Scotland under her Early Kings, i. 384 sq.; 
Green’s Conquest of England, 189—215—the best 
account we have of the wars of Eadward and 
AMthelfled ; Lappenberg’s Anglo-Saxon Kings 
(Thorpe), ii. 85 sq.] Wire Ei 
EDWARD or EADWARD Tue MaAr- 
TYR (963?-978), king of the English, the 
eldest son of Eadgar, was the child of Aithel- 
fled, and was born probably in 963 [see 
under Eapcar]. He was brought up as his 
father’s heir, his education was entrusted to 
Sideman, bishop of Crediton, who instructed 
him in the scriptures, and he grew a stout 
and hardy lad (Vita S. Oswaldi, p. 449). He 
was about twelve years old when his father 
died in 975. The circumstances of his elec- 
tion to the throne will be found in the article 
on Dunstan. It should be added that the 
author of the ‘Life of St. Oswald, writing 
before 1005, says that the nobles who opposed 
his election were moved to do so by his hot 
temper, for the boy used not only to abuse 
but to beat his attendants. While itis likely 
enough that he was imperious and quick-tem- 
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pered, the faction that, at_the instigation of 
Eadgar’s widow, Blfthryth, upheld the claim 
made on behalf of her son was of course 
swayed by other considerations. A notice of 
the meetings of the ‘witan,’ held to settle 
the dispute between the seculars and regulars, 
which constitutes the sole interest of this 
short reign, will also be found under Dun- 
stan. It is evident that the monastic party 
was far less powerful under Kadward than 
it had been in the time of his father. Dun- 
stan seems to have retained his influence at 
the court, though the Hast-Anghan party 
headed by Aithelwine certainly lost ground, 
and there is reason to believe that A‘lfhere 
the Mercian ealdorman had the chief hand in 
the management of affairs. The banishment 
of Oslac, whom Eadgar had made Earl of 
Deiran Northumbria, is perhaps evidence of 
an intention to undo the policy of the last 
reign by attempting to bring the Danes of 
the north into more immediate dependence 
on the crown. Eadward was assassinated on 
18 March 978. According to the earliest de- 
tailed account of the murder (2d.) the thegns 
of the faction that had upheld the claim 
put forward on behalf of his half-brother 
Althelred plotted to take away his life, and 
decided on doing so on one of his visits to 
the child. On the evening of his murder he 
rode to Corfe, or Corfes-gate, as it was then 
called; from the gap in which the town stands, 
in Dorsetshire, where Aithelred was living 
with his mother Ailfthryth. He had few at- 
tendants with him, and the thegns, evidently 
of Ailfthryth’s household and party, came out 
with their arms in their hands, and crowded 
round him as though to do him honour. 
Among them was the cup+bearer ready to 
do his office. One of them seized the king’s 
hand, and pulled him towards him as though 
to kiss him—the kiss of the traitor may be 
an embellishment, for the salute would surely 
not have been offered by a subject—while 
another seized his left hand. The young king 
cried, ‘ What are ye doing, breaking my right 
hand?’ and as he leaped from his horse the 
conspirator on his left stabbed him, and he 
fell dead. His corpse was taken to a poor 
cottage at Wareham, and was there buried 
without honour and in unconsecrated ground. 
The murder excited great indignation, which 
was increased when it became evident that 
the king’s kinsmen would not avenge him. 
‘No worse deed was done since the English 
race first sought Britain,’ wrote the chronicler. 
In 980 Archbishop Dunstan and A®lfhere, 
the heads of the rival ecclesiastical parties, 
went to Wareham and joined in translating 
the body with great pomp to Shaftesbury. 
There many miracles were wrought at the 
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king’s tomb, and great crowds resorted to 
kneel before it. Eadward was reverenced as 
a saint and martyr. He was officially styled 
martyr as early as 1001 (KemBtn, Codex 
Dipl..706), and the observance of his mass- 
day was ordered by the ‘witan’ in 1008 
(THorPs), a law that was re-enacted by Cnut 
at Winchester (7d.) Political feelings can 
scarcely have had anything to do with the 
murder of a king whose burial rites were per- 
formed by Dunstan and A‘lfhere in common. 
Although the biographer of St. Oswald says 
nothing of Ailfthryth, it is evident from his. 
account of the murder that it was done not 
by any of the great nobles, but by the thegns 
of her household, and his silence as to her 
name is accounted for by the fact that she 
may have been alive when the biographer 
wrote between 990 and 1005, for she seems 
to have died after 999 and before 1002, and | 
that he wrote in the reign of her son Aithel- 
red. Osbern, writing about 1090, is the first 
plainly to attribute the murder to Eadward’s 
step-mother (Memortals of Dunstan, p. 114), 
and he is followed by Hadmer (20.215). Flo- 
rence (i. 145) says that he was slain by his 
own men by Atlf{thryth’s order. Henry of 
Huntingdon, while attributing -his death to 
men of his own family, mentions the legend 
that tells how Ailfthryth stabbed him as she 
handed him a cup of drink (748). Thislegend 
is elaborately related by William of Malmes- 
bury (Gesta Regum, i. 258). The fact that 
his body, hastily as it was interred, was buried 
at Wareham gives some probability to the 
story that he was dragged for some distance 
by the stirrup. The deep feeling aroused by 
his death seems to show that the young king 
was personally popular, and the affection he 
showed for his half-brother and the story of 
the child’s grief at his death are perhaps evi- 
dences of a loveable nature. Osbern’s re- 
marks on the general good opinion men had 
of him should not, however, be pressed, for 
Eadward’s character had then long been re- 
movedfrom criticism. Onecharter of Eadward 
dated 977 is undoubtedly genuine (KEMBLE 

Codex Dipl, 611). ‘ 


[Vita S. Oswaldi, Historians of York, i. 448-52 
(Rolls Ser.) ; Adelard, Osbern, Eadmer, Memorials 
of St. Dunstan, 61, 114, 215 (RollsSer.} ; Anglo- 
Saxon Chron. sub ann. 975-80; Florence of 
Worcester, i. 145 (Engl. Hist. Soe.); William 
of Malmesbury, Gesta Regum, i. 258 (Engl. 
Hist. Soc.); Henry of Huntingdon, Mon. Hist. 
Brit. 748; Thorpe’s Ancient Laws, i. 308, 368 ; 
Kemble’s Codex Diplomaticus, 611, 706 ; Robert- 
son's Historical Essays in connection with the 
Land, the Church, &c., 169; Freeman’s Norman 
Conquest, 1. 288-98, 341, 365, 684 ; Green’s Con- 
quest of England, 353-7.] Wake 
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EDWARD or EADWARD, called rux 
Conressor (d. 1066), king of the English, 
the elder son of A®thelred the Unready by 
his marriage in 1002 with Emma, daughter of 
Richard the Fearless, duke of the Normans, 
was born at Islip in Oxfordshire (KumBip, 
Codex Dipl. 862), and was presented by his 
parents upon the altar of the monastery of 
Ely, where it is said that he passed his early 
years and learnt to sing psalms with the 
boys of the monastery school (Leber Eliensis, 
u. c. 91). When Swend was acknowledged 
king, in 1013, Emma fled to Normandy to the 
court of her brother, Richard the Good, and 
shortly afterwards Atthelred sent Eadward 
and his younger brother Atlfred [ q. v.] to join 
her there under the care of Ailfhun, bishop 
of London. On Swend’s death, in February 
1014, Kadward and his mother were sent to 
England by Aithelred im company with the 
ambassadors who came over to ascertain 
whether the ‘ witan’ would again receive him 
as king. When JAithelred was restored to 
his kingdom he left Hadward and his brother 
to be educated at the Norman court, where 
they were treated with the honour due to 
their birth (WILL. oF Jumikexs, vi. 10). To- 
wards the end of Cnut’s reign, Duke Robert 
asserted their right to the throne, and Ead- 
ward set sail with the duke from Fécamp 


~ to invade England; the wind drove the Nor- 


man fleet to Jersey and the enterprise was 
abandoned (74.; Wacr, 1. 7897 sq.; Gesta 
Regum, ii. 180). The assertion of William of 
Jumiéges that Cnut soon afterwards offered 
half his kingdom to the ewthelings may safely 
be disregarded. In 1036, when Cnut was 
dead, and Harold ruled over the northern 
part of England, while Harthacnut, though 
still in Denmark, reigned probably as an 
under-king over Wessex, the zthelings made 
an attempt to enforce their claim. Eadward 
is said to have sailed with forty ships, to 
have landed at Southampton, and to have 
defeated a force of English with great loss 
(Wit. oF Porriers, p. 78). He probably 
sailed in company with his brother, and 
stayedat Winchester, where hismother dwelt, 
while Ailfred tried to reach London. When 
the news came of his brother’s overthrow 
and death, Emma is said to have helped him 
to leave the kingdom in safety (Lor. W1e. 
i, 191-2; Kemprx, Codex Dipl. 824, doubt- 
ful). He returned to England in 1041, pro- 
bably at the invitation of his half-brother 
Harthacnut, then sole king, who was child- 
less, and, though young, was in weak health. 
Several Normans and Frenchmen of high 
birth accompanied him, andchiefamong them 
his nephew Ralph, son of his sister Godgifu 
and Drogo of Mantes ( Vita Ladwardi, 1, 335; 


Historia Rames.p. 171). The king received 
him with honour, and he took up his abode 
at court, though the story that he was in- 
vited by Harthacnut to share the kingship 
with him can scarcely be true (Encomium 
Emme, iii. 13; Saxo, p. 202). 

At the time of Harthacnut’s death, in June 
1042, Eadward appears to have been in Nor- 
mandy (Vita, 1. 196; Wu. oF Porters, 
p. 85). Nevertheless, he was chosen king 
at London, even before his predecessor was 
buried. This election was evidently not held 
tobe final, and was probably made by the Lon- 
doners without the concurrence of the‘ witan’ 
(on the circumstances attending Eadward’s 
election and coronation see Norman Conquest, 
il. 517 sq.) Negotiations appear to have 
passed between Eadward and Karl Godwine, 
the most powerful noble in the kingdom, who 
was perhaps anxious to prevent him from 
bringing over a force of Normans (HENRY oF 
HuntTINGDON, p. 759), and these negotiations 
were no doubt forwarded by the Norman 
Duke William, though it is not necessary to 
believe that Kadward owed his crown to the 
duke’s interference, and to the fear that the 
English had of his power. Godwine and 
other earls and certain bishops brought him 
over from Normandy, and on his arrival in 
England a meeting of the ‘ witan’ was held 
at Gillingham. According to Dr. Freeman 
this was the Wiltshire Gillingham, for the 
meeting was, he holds, directly followed by 
the coronation at Winchester. On the other 
hand, Eadward’s biographer speaks of a coro- 
nation at Canterbury, and as a contemporary 
writing for the king’s widow can scarcely be 
mistaken on such a point, it seems not un- 
reasonable to suppose that this was the Gil- 
lingham in Kent. Some opposition was raised 
in the assembly to Eadward’s candidature, 
probably by a Danish party which upheld the 
claim of Swend Hstrithson, the nephew of 
Cnut (Gesta Regum, ui. 197; ADAM oF BRE- 
MEN, u. 74). Although Godwine, both as 
the husband of Swend’s aunt Gytha and as 
the trusted minister of Cnut, must naturally 
have been inclined to the Danish cause, he 
must have seen that the nation was set on 
the restoration of the line of native kings, 
for he put himself at the head of Eadward’s 
supporters, and by his eloquence and autho- 
rity joined with a certain amount of bribery 
secured his election, the few who remained 
obstinate being noted for future punishment. 
Eadward received the crown and was en- 
throned in Christ Church, Canterbury, and 
then, if this attempt to construct a consecu- 
tive narrative is correct, at once proceeded 
to Winchester, where it was customary for 
the king to wear his crown and hold a great 
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assembly every Easter. There, on Easter day, 
3 April 1048, he was solemnly crowned by 
Eadsige, archbishop of Canterbury, assisted 
by Ailfric of York and other bishops, Ead- 
sige exhorting him as to the things that were 
for his and for his people’s good (Anglo- 
Saxon Chron.) The opposition to his elec- 
tion and the subsequent punishment of the 
leaders of the Danish party have been made 
the basis of afable, which represents the Eng- 
lish as rising against the Danes at the death 
of Harthacnut, and expelling them from the 
kingdom by force of arms (Bromproy, col. 
934; KniaHTon, col. 2326). At Winchester 
Eadward received ambassadors from the Ger- 
man king Henry, afterwards the Emperor 
Henry IIL, his brother-in-law, who sent them 
to congratulate him, to bring him presents, 
and to make alliance with him. Henry, king 
of the French, also sought his alliance, and 
Magnus of Norway, who was now engaged 
in making himself master of Denmark, 1s said 
to have taken him for ‘father, and bound him- 
self to him by oaths, while the great vassals 
of these kings are also described as doing him 
homage (Vita, 1.205 sq.) Asregards Magnus 
and the nobles of other kingdoms it is probable 
that the biographer has exaggerated, though 
just at that moment the Norwegian king may 
well have made some effort to secure the 
friendship of England. In the following No- 
vember Eadward, by the advice of the three 
chief earls of the kingdom, seized on the vast 
treasures of his mother, Emma, and shortly 
afterwards deprived Stigand, her chaplainand 
counsellor, of his bishopric. The reason of 
these acts was that Emma ‘had done less for 
him than he would before he was king, and 
also since then’ (4.-S. Chron.) ;- since her 
marriage with Cnut she had thrown in her 
lot with the fortunes of the Danish dynasty, 
had now probably refused to assist the party 
of Eadward, and may even have espoused the 
cause of Swend. Her fall was followed by 
the banishment of several of the leading 
Danes. Of the three earls, Godwine, earl of 
Wessex, Leofric of Mercia, and Siward of 
Northumbria, who virtually divided England 
between them, Godwine was the ablest and 
most powerful. The king was bound to him 
as the main agent insetting him onthe throne, 
and on 23 Jan. 1045 married his daughter 
Eadgyth [see Epiru, d. 1075]. 

Eadward is described as of middle stature 
and kingly mien ; his hair and his beard were 
of snowy whiteness, his face was plump and 
ruddy, and his skin white; he was doubtless 
an albino, His manners were affable and gra- 
cious, and while he bore himself majestically 
in public, he used in private, though never 
undignified, to be sociable with his courtiers. 


Although he was sometimes moved to great 
wrath he abstained from using abusive words. 
Unlike his countrymen generally he was mo- 
derate in eating and drinking, and though at 
festivels he wore the rich robes his queen 
worked for him, he did not care for them, for — 
he was free from personal vanity. He was 
charitable, compassionate, and devout, and 
during divine service always behaved with a 
decorum then unusual among kings, for he 
very seldom talked unless some one asked him 
a question (Vita). That he desired the good 
of his people there can be no question; but 
it is equally certain that he took little pains 
tosecure it. His virtues would have adorned 
the cloister, his failings ill became a throne. 
The regrets of his people when under the 
harsh rule of foreigners and the saintship with 
which he was invested after his death have to 
some extent thrown a veil over his defects ; 
but he was certainly indolent and neglectful 
of his kingly duties (AILRED, col. 888 ; Gesta 
Regum, ii. 196; Saxo, p. 203). The division 
of the kingdom into great earldoms hindered 
the exercise of the royal power, and he wil- 
lingly left the work of government to others. 
At every period of his reign he was under the 
influence and control, either of men who had 
gained power almost independently of him, or 
of his personal favourities. These favourites 
were chosen with little regard to their deserts, 
and were mostly foreigners ; for his long re- 
sidence in Normandy made him prefer Nor- 
mans to Englishmen. Besides those who came 
over with him in the reign of Harthacnut, 
many others also came hither after he was 
made king. When he was at Winchester, at 
the time of his coronation he sent gifts to the 
French (Norman) nobles, and to some of them 
granted yearly pensions. Save as regards 
ecclesiastical preferments, the influence of 
Earl Godwine appears to have been strong 
enough at first to keep the foreigners at the 
court simply in the position of personal fa- 
vourites, but after a while the king promoted 
them to offices in the state, as well as in the 
church. The court was the scene of per- 
petual intrigues, and, slothful as he was, Had- 
ward seems to have taken part in these ma- 
neeuvres. Apart from his share in them he 
did little except in ecclesiastical matters, 
He favoured monasticism, and gave much 
to monasteries both at home and abroad. 
Foreign churchmen were always sure to 
gain wealth if they came to this country, as 
they often did, on a begging expedition, and 
to receive preferment if they stayed here. 
Bishoprics were now as a rule virtually at 
the king’s disposal, and Eadward certainly 
did not endeavour to appoint the best men to 
them. In this matter, as in all else, he was 
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often guided by his partiality for his favourites, 
or by some court intrigue. The first intrigue 
of this kind was carried out by Godwine, 
who in 1044, with the king’s co-operation, 
arranged the appointment of a coadjutor- 
archbishop of Canterbury, in order to secure 
the position of his adherent Eadsige [q. v.] 
Although Eadward was probably not per- 
sonally guilty of simony, he made no effort 
to prevent others from practising it; and this 
evil, which did the greatest mischief to the 
church, and against which vigorous efforts 
were now being made in other lands, was 
shamefully prevalent here during his reign, 
and was carried on by those who were most 
trusted by him. His alleged refusal to avail 
himself of marital privileges, which is dwelt 
on with special unction by his monastic ad- 
mirers, is not distinctly asserted either by the 
writers of the ‘Chronicle,’ or by Florence, or 
by the king’s contemporary biographer. It is 
spoken of, though only as a matter of report, by 
William of Jumiéges, and was generally be- 
lieved in the twelfth century. The concur- 
rence of the queen is asserted by Atthelred 
(Ailred) of Rievaux, who gives many evi- 
dently imaginary details. Some expressions 
in the ‘Vita Eadwardi’ seem to make it pro- 
bable that Eadward, who must have been 
about forty at the time of his marriage, lived 
with his young and beautiful wife, though 
making her ‘tori ejus consocia’ (1. 1015), 
rather as a father than as a husband (ll. 1365, 
1420, 1559). It is possible that he was 
physically unfit for married life (the whole 
question is exhaustively discussed by Dr. 
FREEMAN, Norman Conquest, ii. 47, 580-5). 
A leading feature in his character seems to 
have been a certain childishness, which comes 
out forcibly in the story that one day, when 
he was hunting—a pastime to which he 
was much addicted—a countryman threw 
down the fences which compelled the stags 
to run into the nets. The king fell into a 
rage, and cried, ‘By God and his mother, I 
will do you a like ill turn if I can’ (Gesta 
Regum, ii. 196). Again, it is said that he 
was once an unseen witness of a theft from 
his treasury. Twice the thief filled his 
bosom, and when he came to the chest for a 
third supply the king heard the footstep of 
his treasurer, and cried to the thief to make 
haste, for ‘By the mother of God,’ he said, 
“if Hugolin [his Norman treasurer] comes, 
he will not leave you a coin.” The thief 
made off, and when the treasurer was aghast 
at the loss, the king told him that enough 
was left, and that he who had taken what 
was gone wanted it more than either of 
them, and should keep it (AILRED, col. 376). 

During the first six or seven years of Had- 
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ward’s reign, while he was evidently under 
the influence of Godwine, he showed some 
signs of activity. A Scandinavian invasion 
was threatened, for as soon as Magnus had 
taken possession of Denmark, he sent to Ead- 
ward demanding the throne of England in 
virtue of an agreement with Harthacnut 
(Laine, Sea Kings, ii. 897; Corpus Poeticum 
Boreale, ii. 178). A fleet was fitted out to 
meet the expected invasion, and the king ap- 
pears to have taken a personal part in the 
preparations. Magnus, however, had to en- 
gage in a war with Swend, and, though he 
was victorious, died in 1047, before he could 
carry out his design on England. About 
this time a raid was made on the southern 
coasts by two Norwegian leaders, and Ead- 
ward embarked with his earls and pursued 
the pirates. The ships of the vikings took 
shelter in Flanders, and when, in 1049, the 
Emperor Henry called on Eadward to help 
him against his rebellious vassal Count Bald- 
win, the king gathered his fleet at Sandwich 
and lay there im readiness to take an active 
part against the common enemy. While he 
was there he was reconciled to Godwine’s 
son Swegen, the seducer of the abbess of Leo- 
minster, who had left the kingdom, had been 
outlawed, and had betaken himself to a sea- 
rover’s life, and he even promised to restore 
him all that he had forfeited. Swegen’s bro- 
ther Harold, and his cousin Beorn [q. v.], 
who had profited by his disgrace, persuaded 
the king to change his mind, and to refuse 
his request. In revenge Swegen slew Beorn, 
and was again outlawed; the next year his 
outlawry was reversed [see under ALDRED]. 
Meanwhile, the foreign party was rapidly 
gaining strength; it was headed by Robert, 
who had come over to England as abbot of 
Jumiéges, and had, in 1044, been made bishop 
of London. He had been one of the king’s 
friends during his residence in Normandy, 
and soon gained such unbounded influence 
over him that it is said that if he declared 
‘a black crow to be white the king would 
sooner believe his words than his own eyes’ 
(Ann. Winton. p. 21); he used this influence 
to set Eadward against Godwine. Another 
Norman, named Ulf, one of Eadward’s clerks 
or chaplains, received the vast bishopric of 
Dorchester from the king in 1049. He was 
scandalously unfit for such preferment, and 
‘did nought bishop-like therein ’(_Anglo-Saxon 
Chron.) One effect of Eadward’s foreign 
training, and of the promotion of foreign ec- 
clesiastics, was an increase of the relations 
between our church and Latin Christendom. 
In 1049 Eadward sent representatives to the 
council held by Leo IX at Rheims, that they 
might bring him word what was done there 
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(ib.), and the next year he sent ambassadors 
to Rome for another purpose. Before he 
came to the throne he had, it is said, made a 
vow of pilgrimage to Rome, and its non-ful- 
filment troubled his conscience. _Accord- 
ingly, we are told, though the details of the 
story are somewhat doubtful, that he con- 
sulted the ‘witan’ on the subject, and that 
they declared that he ought not to leave the 
kingdom, and advised him to apply to the 
pope for absolution. He certainly sent Eald- 
red [see under ALDRED] and another bishop 
to the council of Rome, and it is said that 
Leo there granted him absolution on condi- 
tion that he gave to the poor the money that 
the journey would have cost him, and built 
or restored a monastery in honour of St. 
Peter (ArzReED, col. 381; Kumpin, Codex 
Dipl. 824, doubtful; Anglo-Saxon Chron. 
sub an. 1047). He afterwards fulfilled the 
pope’s command by building the West Min- 
ster. Thesame year Ulfattended another papal 
council at Vercelli, apparently seeking the 
confirmation of his appointment, which was 
a strange thing for an English bishop to do. 
The utter unfitness of the man whom Had- 
ward had preferred was apparent to all, and 
‘they wellnigh broke his staff because he 
could not perform his ritual,’ but he saved 
his bishopric by a large payment of money. 
The rivalry between Godwine and his ad- 
herents and the foreign party came to atrial 
of strength on the death of Archbishop Had- 
sigein October 1050. Ailfric [q. v.], a kins- 
man of Godwine, who was canonically elected 
to the archbishopric, and whose claims were 
upheld by the earl, was rejected by the king 
in favour of Robert of Jumiéges, who re- 
ceived the see the following year. Hadward 
perhaps gratified himself by appointing Spear- 
hafoc, abbot of Abingdon, a skilful goldsmith, 
to succeed Robert in the bishopric of London, 
for he was engaged to make asplendid crown 
for the king, a circumstance that suggests a 
corrupt motive for his preferment (Alstoria 
de Abingdon, 1.463). Madward gave his ab- 
bey to a Norwegian bishop, who is said to 
have been his own kinsman, inducing the 
monks, though against their will, to receive 
him, by promising that at the next vacancy 
their right of election should be unfettered, 
a promise he did not keep (20. p. 464). When 
Robert returned from Rome with his pall, 
Spearhafoc applied to him for consecration, 
presenting him with the king’s sealed writ 
commanding him to perform the rite; this 
Robert refused to obey, declaring that the 
pope had forbidden him to do so, which 
makes it probable that the appointment was 
simoniacal. Hadward, however, gave Spear- 
hafoc his ‘full leave’ to occupy the bishopric, 


unconsecrated as he was (Anglo-Saxon Chron. 
Peterborough, sub an. 1048). In the same 
year that Badward made these ecclesiastical 
appointments (1051) he stopped the collec- 
tion of the heregeld, a tax levied for the 
maintenance of the fleet, and disbanded the 
seamen. The remission of this tax was a 
highly popular measure, and was, according 
to legend, granted by the king in consequence 
of his seeing the devil sitting on the heap 
of treasure it had produced (HovEDEN, 1. 110). 
It should probably be connected with the de- 
cline of the influence exerted on Eadward 
by Earl Godwine, who could scarcely have 
approved of his thus doing away with the 
means of naval defence. 

In the autumn of this year the men of 
Dover incurred the king’s displeasure by re- 
sisting the outrages committed by one of his 
foreign visitors, Hustace, count of Boulogne, 
the second husband of his sister Godgifu. 
Eustace complained to Kadward, and he com- 
manded Godwine, in whose earldom Dover 
lay, to march on the town and harry it. 
Godwine refused to obey this tyrannical 
order, and Archbishop Robert took occasion 
to excite the king against him, reminding 
him that the earl was, as he asserted, guilty 
of the cruel murder of his brother Atlfred 
(Vita, 1. 406). A second cause of quarrel 
arose from the outrages committed by the 
garrison of a castle built by one of Hadward’s 
French followers in Herefordshire, the earl- 
dom of Godwine’s son Swegen. Eadward 
summoned a meeting of the ‘ witan,’ and the 
Earls Leofric and Siward arrayed their forces 
on the king’s side against those of Godwine 
and his sons. The king, who was at Glou- 
cester, was for a while very fearful, but 
gained confidence when he found himself 
strongly supported, and refused Godwine’s 
demands. Civil war was prevented by the 
mediation of Leofric; Swegen’s outlawry 
was renewed; and Godwine and Harold were 
summoned to appear at the witenagemot at 
London. They demanded a safe-conduct and 
hostages, and when these were refused, the 
earl and his family fled the country and were 
outlawed. Archbishop Robert is said to have 
endeavoured to bring about a divorcee between 
the king and queen, and, though he did not 
insist on this, he persuaded Eadward, who 
listened willingly enough to his counsel, to 
seize on the queen’s possessions and send her 
off in disgrace toa nunnery. The foreign party 
had now undisputed influence over the king; 
Spearhafoc was deprived of the bishopric of 
London, and one of Eadward’s Norman clerks 
named William was consecrated to the see. 
William, duke of the Normans, came over to 
England with a large number of followers to 
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visit his cousin, and Eadward received him 
honourably and sent him away with many 
rich. gifts (Anglo-Saxon Chron. Worcester; 
Fror. Wie.; Wacs, 1.10548 sq.) It is pro- 
bable that during this visit Eadward pro- 
mised to do what he could to promote the 
duke’s succession to the English throne (Nor- 
man Conquest, ii. 294-306, iii. 677 sq.) In 
1052 Godwine made an attempt to procure 
a reconciliation with the king, and his cause 
was urged by ambassadors from the French 
king and the count of Flanders, but his ene- 
mies prevented Hadward from attending to 
their representations. At last he determined 
to return by force. Harold plundered the 
coast of Somerset with some Irish ships, and 
Godwine, aftermaking one ineffectualattempt 
to effect a landing with shipsthat he gathered 
in Flanders, joined his son, sailed up the 
Thames, anchored off Southwark, and was 
welcomed by most of the Londoners. Ead- 
ward did not hear of the earl’s invasion until 
his fleet had reached Sandwich. On receiving 
the news he summoned his forces to meet 
him, hastened up to London with an army, 
and occupied the north side of the river. 
There he received a demand from the earl 
that he and his house should be restored. 
He refused for some while, and the earl’s 
men were so enraged that they could with 
difficulty be withheld from violence. Sti- 
gand, since 1047 bishop of Winchester, me- 
diated between the two parties, hostages 
were given, and it was determined to lay 
the whole question before an assembly which 
should be held the next day, 15 Sept. As 
soon as this arrangement came to their ears, 
all the foreigners, churchmen as well as lay- 
men, fled in haste, Robert and Ulf escaping 
from England by ship. The assembly was 
held outside London, and there the earl knelt 
before the king, and adjured him by the cross 
he bore upon his crown to allow him to purge 
himself by oath of what was laid against him. 
The earl’s cause was popular, he was declared 
innocent, he and his family were restored to 
all they had held before their outlawry, and 
Archbishop Robert and all the Normans who 
had acted unjustly and given evil counsel 
were declared outlaws. Eadward, who found 
himself deserted by his foreign favourites, 
and with far less power in the assembly than 
the earl, yielded to the entreaties of his ad- 
visers, and was formally reconciled to him 
and hissons. The reconciliation was speedily 
followed by the return and restoration of the 
queen. As far as matters of government 
were concerned Eadward was now wholly 
under the power of Godwine and his party, 
and their ascendency was shown by the ap- 
pointment of Stigand to the archbishopric of 


Canterbury, which he held in defiance of the 
law of the church during the lifetime of 
Robert. On the death of Godwine, who was 
seized with a fit while feasting with the king 
in April 1053, Eadward appointed his eldest. 
surviving son, Harold, to succeed him as earl 
of the West-Saxons, and from that time left 
the government in Harold’s hands. At the 
same time he was not deprived of the society 
of his Norman favourites, for the sentence of 
outlawry proclaimed at the restoration of 
Godwine only touched those foreigners who 
had abused their power, and a large number 
of Normans remained in England during the 
remainder of the reign, and held offices in the 
court. With the exception, however, of the 
king’s nephew, Ralph, who was allowed to 
retain his earldom, and William, bishop of 
London, who was personally popular, no great 
offices in church or state were after 1052 held 
by Normans (Norman Conquest, ii. 858). 
Whatever the truth may be about Had- 
ward’s promise to Duke William with respect 
to the succéssion, he either of his own accord, 
or prompted by a decree of the ‘ witan,’sent for 
his nephew, Eadward the eetheling, in 1054, 
to come to him from Hungary, intending to 
make him his heir. The etheling arrived 
in England in 1057. Hewas, however, kept— 
we are not told by whom—from seeing his 
uncle, and died shortly afterwards (Anglo- 
Saxon Chron., Abingdon; Fior. Wie.) No 
other Englishman appears to have been so 
beloved by Eadward as Tostig, the brother 
of Harold. Thisstern and violent man gained 
great influence over the weak king, who in 
spite of his saintliness was spiteful and cruel 
when any one offended him, and must there- 
fore have been glad to find a counsellor and 
companion as unscrupulous as he was himself 
when his passion was roused, and of a far 
stronger will than his own. Tostig was also 
dearer to the queen than any of her brothers, 
and Harold’s scheme for increasing his own 
power by appointing him to rule over the 
earldom of Northumberland, at the death of 
Siward in 1055, was therefore acceptable at 
court. A further attempt to raise the power 
of the house of Godwine was the banishment 
of Ailfgar, earl of the East-Angles, who was 
accused of treason against the king and the 
people. Elfgar, who according to most of 
our authorities was almost or altogether 
guiltless, was driven to rebellion, and in 
alliance with Gruffydd, of North Wales, made 
war on England, and did much mischief. 
Before long, however, Eadward reinstated 
him in all his possessions, and Gruffydd made 
submission to the English king and acknow- 
ledged his superiority. The wars of Harold 
in Wales, and his conquest of the country, 
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scarcely concern the king personally. On 
3 May 1060 Eadward was present at the 
consecration of the collegiate church founded 
by Harold at Waltham. The Welsh war 
ended in 1063, and in August Harold pre- 
sented the king with the head of Gruffydd, 
who had been slain by his own people, and 
with the beak of his ship. Eadward granted 
Wales to two of Gruffydd’s kinsmen, and 
received their submission. He was hunting 
with Tostig in the forests near Wilton, in 
October 1065, when Harold brought him 
tidings of the insurrection of the north. The 
appointment of Tostig to the earldom of 
Northumberland had been disastrous. He 
seems to have passed most of his time with 
the king in the south of England; for he 
hhanded over the government of his vast 
earldom to a deputy. The Northumbrians, 
no doubt, were offended at finding their land 
reduced to the position of a ‘mere depend- 
ency’ (Norman Conquest, ii. 485). Tostig’s 
violence and treachery enraged them; his 
absence encouraged them to revolt, The in- 
surgents held an assembly at York, and chose 
an earl for themselves, Morkere, the younger 
son of Ailfgar, who during the last years of 
his life had been earl of Mercia, and had at 
his death been succeeded by his elder son 
Hadwine. Although the revolt of the north 
against Tostig lessened the power of God- 
wine’s house, it does not follow that it was a 
check to the plans of Harold; for he had by 
this time formed an alliance with Hadwine 
and Morkere, and had married their sister. 
He now appeared before the king with the 
news that Tostig’s followers had been slain, 
and that Morkere and the northern army had 
already advanced as far south as Northamp- 
ton. Hadward at first seems to have believed 
that there was no cause for anxiety, and 
simply sent Harold to the insurgents with 
the command that they were to lay down 
their arms, and seek justice in a lawful 
assembly (Vita, 1. 1159). They answered 
that they demanded the banishment of Tostig 
and the recognition of Morkere as their earl, 
and that on these conditions only they would 
return to their loyalty. After two other 
attempts to pacify them by negotiation the 
king seems to have awoke to the serious na- 
ture of the revolt. He left his hunting, and 
held an assembly at Britford, near Salisbury. 
There Tostig accused Harold before the king 
of stirring up this revolt against him, and 
Harold cleared himself of the charge by the 
process of law known as compurgation (7b. 
1. 1182). Eadward was eager to call out 
the national forces and put down the revolt 
with the sword. To this the nobles, evi- 
dently with Harold at their head, strongly 


objected, and when they were unable to dis- 
suade him they withdrew from him and left 
him poWerless. Harold met the insurgents 
at Oxford on 28 Oct., and yielded to all their 
demands. Three days later Eadward, unable 
to protect his favourite, loaded him with 
presents, and parted with him with exceeding 
sorrow, and Tostig and his family left Eng- 
land. Mortification and sorrow brought an 
illness on Eadward, from which he never 
recovered ; and he called on God to avenge 
him on those who had failed him at his need 
and baffled his hopes of crushing the insur- 
gents (2b. 1. 1195 sq.) 

Ever since 1051 Eadward had been carry- 
ing on the work of rebuilding the monastery 
of Thorney beyond the western gate of Lon- 
don in fulfilment of the charge laid upon him 
by the pope. The monastic buildings were 
completed in 1061, and during the last years 
of his life he pressed on the erection of the 
church, which he built a little to the west 
of the old one, so that the monks might be 
able to continue to perform service without 
interruption (KnmBip, Codex Dipl. 824, 825, 
spurious; Vita,1.974sq.) A tenth of all his 
possessions was devoted to the work. His 
church was the earliest example in England 
of the Norman variety of romanesque archi- 
tecture, and remained in the twelfth century 
as the model which others strove to imitate 
(Gesta Regum, ii. c. 228). It was consecrated 
on Innocents’ day, 28 Dec. 1065. Eadward 
was too ill to be present at the magnificent 
ceremony, and his place was taken by his 
queen. He was now lying on his deathbed in 
his palace hard by, and when he heard that all 
had been duly accomplished he rapidly grew 
worse, and on 3 Jan. was so weak that he 
could no longer speak intelligibly (Veta, 1. 
1447). On the 5th he recovered his power 
of speech, and talked with those who stood 
round his bed: his queen, who was warming 
his feet in her bosom, Archbishop Stigand, 
Harold, his Norman staller Robert, and some 
few of his personal friends. He prophesied 
that a time of evil was coming on the land, 
and signified by an allegory how long that 
time would last. All heard him with awe 
save Stigand, who whispered in Harold’s ear 
that age and sickness had robbed him of his 
wits. He took leave of his queen, com- 
mended her to the care of the earl, her 
brother, and it is said named him as his 
successor (7b. 1. 1563 ; Anglo-Saxon Chron. 
Peterborough and Abingdon; Fror. Wr4. i. 
224). ‘Then he bade him be gracious to those 
foreigners who had left their own land to 
come and dwell as his subjects, and who had 
served him faithfully, and gave directions for 
his burial. He received the last sacrament 
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and then died. He was buried the next day 
in his newly consecrated church of St. Peter 
at Westminster, probably by Abbot Ead- 
wine (Norman Conquest, iii. 28; here, as 
elsewhere, Dr. Freeman uses that important 
record, the Bayeux tapestry, to good effect). 
The so-called laws of Eadward are said to 
have been drawn up from declarations made 
on oath by twelve men of each shire in 1070 
(HovEDEN, ii. 218); the earliest extant ver- 
sion of them was perhaps compiled by Ranulf 
Glanvill (2d. pref. xlvi1). Probably in 1070 
the Conqueror declared that all should live 
under Eadward’s law, together with such 
additions as he had made to it, and a like 
romise was made by Henry I in his charter 
of 1100 (Select Charters,81,98). These grants, 
which should be compared with Cnut’s re- 
newal of Eadgar’s law [see under CanuTE], 
signified that the people should enjoy their 
national laws and customs, and that English 
and Normans should dwell together in peace 
and security. Hadward’s tomb before the 
high altar soon became the scene of many 
miracles (Vita, 1. 1609). As the last Eng- 
lish king of the old royal line he was naturally 
remembered with feelings of affection, that 
found expression in acts of devotion and 
legends of his holiness. Among these legends 
his vision that the seven sleepers of Ephesus 
had turned on to their left sides is one of the 
most famous (Zistorie, 1. 3341 sq.) Another 
of greater historical importance, as proving 
that he practised the custom of episcopal in- 
vestiture, must be reserved for the life of 
Wulfstan, bishop of Worcester (AILRED, 
col. 406). He is said to have healed many 
persons, and especially those suffering from 
ulcers, by touching them. William of 
Malmesbury declares that those who knew 
him while he lived in Normandy said that 
he performed some miracles of this kind be- 
fore he came to the throne, and that it was 
therefore a mistake to assert, as some people 
then did, that he had this power, not because 
of his holiness, but in virtue of his hereditary 
royalty (Gesta Regum, ii. 222). By the end 
of the twelfth century it appears to have 
generally been believed that the kings of 
England had the gift of healing in virtue of 
their anointing (PeTeR oF Brors, Ep. 150), 
and down to the early part of the eighteenth 
century the power of curing the ‘ king’s evil’ 
was held to descend as an ‘hereditary mira- 
cle’ upon all the rightful successors of the 
Confessor (ConiiEr, Ecclesiastical History, 1. 
530). It was, of course, no part of the Nor- 
man policy to check the popular reverence 
for a king who was the kinsman of the Con- 
queror, and whose lawful successor William 
. claimed to be, and as the monks of Westmin- 
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ster declared that. the body of their patron 
had not undergone decay, his tomb was 
opened in 1102 by Gilbert Crispin, the abbot, 
and Gundulf, bishop of Rochester, who, it is 
said, found that the report was true (AILRED, 
col. 408). In 1140 an attempt was made by 
Eadward’s biographer, Osbert, or Osbern, of 
Clare, prior of Westminster, to procure his 
canonisation by Innocent II. Osbert’s'scheme 
came to nothing, and Eadward was canonised 
by Alexander ITT in 1161, his day, of course, 
being that of his death (Monasticon, i. 308; 
Norman Conquest, iii. 33). The body of the 
new saint was first translated by Thomas, 
archbishop of Canterbury, in the presence of 
Henry IJ, on 13 Oct. 1163, and the event is 
still commemorated on that day in the calen- 
dar of the English church (Parts, ii. 221), 
At the coronation of Henry ITI, in 1236, the 
Confessor’s sword was carried before the king 
by the Earl of Chester (7d. iii. 337). This 
sword, which was called ‘ custein,’ or ‘cur- 
tana,’ formed part of the regalia, and the 
present ‘sword of state’ is the counterpart 
of it (Lorri, Tower of London, p. 19). Henry 
held the Confessor, to whom indeed he bore 
a certain moral resemblance, in special rever- 
ence, and caused his eldest son, Edward I, 
to be named after him (TRivur, p. 225). 
Moreover, to do him honour, he rebuilt the 
abbey of Westminster, and on 13 Oct. 1269 
performed with great splendour the second 
translation of the relics, which were laid in a 
shrine of extraordinary magnificence (WIKES, 
p. 226). The shrine was spoiled in the reign 
of Henry VIII, but the body of the king was 
not disturbed. Queen Mary restored the 
shrine, and the body of the Confessor was 
for the third time translated, on 20 March 
1556-7 (Grey Friars Chronicle, p. 94, and 
Macuyn, Diary, p. 120, Camd. Soc.) 

[Dr. Freeman has devoted vol. ii. of his Nor- 
man Conquest almost wholly to the reign of the 
Confessor, and it has not been possible to add 
anything material to what he has recorded. In 
the above article several events of the reign have 
been left out because they do not seem to have 
concerned the king personally ; they will be found 
in Dr. Freeman’s work. Lives of Edward the 
Confessor, ed. Luard (Rolls Ser.), contains, with 
some less important pieces, the Vita Aaduuardi 
Regis, written for Queen Eadgyth, and La Estorie 
de Seint Aedward le Rei, a poem dedicated to 
Eleanor, queen of Henry II. This poem is 
largely based on the Vita S, Edwardi of Ailred 
[#thelred] of Rievaux, Twysden, written early 
in the reign of Henry II. This again is taker 
almost bodily from the Vita by Osbert the prior, 
mentioned above. Osbert’s work, which has never 
been printed, is in Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge,MS.161 (Luard’s Lives, pref. xxv ; Hardy’s 
Cat. of MSS. i. 637). See also Anglo-Saxon Chron. 
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(Rolls Ser.); Florence of Worcester (Engl. Hist. 
Soc.) ; Symeon of Durham (Rolls Ser.) ; William 
of Malmesbury, Gesta Regum (Engl. Hist. Soe.) ; 
Henry of Huntingdon, Mon. Hist. Brit. ; Kem- 
ble’s Codex Dipl. iv. (Engl. Hist. Soc.) ; _His- 
toria Ramesiensis (Rolls Ser.); Liber Hliensis 
(Stewart); Chron. de Abingdon (Rolls Ser.) ; 
Roger of Howden (Rolls Ser.) ; Brompton, Knigh- 
ton, Twysden; William of Poitiers (Griles) ‘| 
Wace’s Roman de Rou (Taylor); William of 
Jumiéges (Duchesne); Saxo, Historia Danica 
(Stephanius) ; Encomium Emme_ [Cnutonis 
Gesta] (Pertz); Matthew Paris (Rolls Ser.) ; 
Wikes’s Ann. Monast. iv. (Rolls Ser.) ; Dugdale’s 
Monasticon ; Green’s Conquest of England; 
Dart’s Westmonasterium ; Stanley's Memorials 
of Westminster. ] Weeki 


EDWARD I (1239-1307), king, eldest 
son of Henry III and Eleanor of Provence, 
was born at Westminster, 17-18 June 1239. 
His birth was hailed with special joy, for it 
was feared that the queen was barren (PARIS, 
iii. 518). There was much rejoicing in Lon- 
don, and many presénts were made to the 
king, who insisted that they should be of 
great value, so that it was said, ‘God gave 
us this infant, but our lord the king sells him 
to us.” Four days after his birth the child 
was baptised by the cardinal-legate, Otho, 
though he was not a priest, and was called 
Edward, after Edward the Confessor, whose 
memory was highly honoured by the king 
(TRIvET, p. 225). Among his sponsors was 
Simon de Montfort, earl of Leicester. His 
name points to a newly awakened pride that 
was now felt by the English people in their 
nationality, and men were pleased to trace 
the descent of their king’s son from Alfred 
(Cont. Fron. Wie.) An oath of fealty to 
the child was taken in every part of the 
kingdom (Ann. Tewk. p. 114). He was 
brought up at Windsor, under the care of 
Hugh Giffard (Paris, iv. 553). His mother 
took him with her to Beaulieu in June 1246 
to the dedication of the conventual church, 
and while he was there he fell sick, so the 
queen stayed for three weeks in a Cistercian 
house against the rules of the order, that she 
might nurse him (Ann. Wav. 337). The 
next year the king sent an embassy to Henry, 
duke of Brabant, to propose a marriage be- 
tween Edward and one of the duke’s daugh- 
ters (Mary ?), but the scheme was not suc- 
cessful. On 9 Aug. the lad was with his 
parents at Dunstable, and on 20 Sept. he 
lay very ill at London, and the king asked 
the prayers of all persons of religion in and 
around the city for his recovery (Ann. Dunst. 
p. 173; Parts, iv. 639). In 1252 Henry gave 
him Gascony, and in an assembly of Gascons 
in London declared him their new ruler, say- 


ing that he reserved the chief lordship. The 
Gascons, who received the announcement 
joyfullydid him homage, and Edward did 
homage to the king, and gave them rich 
gifts. A strong affection existed between 
Edward and his father, and when the king 
sailed for Gascony in August 1253, Edward, 
who came to Portsmouth to see him off, 
stood upon the shore and watched the vessel 
depart with many sobs. He was left under 
the guardianship of his mother and his uncle 
Richard, earl of Cornwall. In order to pre- 
vent the rebellious Gascons from obtaining 
help from Castile, Henry proposed a marriage 
between Edward and Eleanor, the sister of 
Alfonso X, and sent for his son, for Alfonso 
desired to see him. He gave him the earl- 
dom of Chester, and promised to give him 
Treland and other possessions. Edward sailed 
from Portsmouth 29 May 1254, accompanied 
by his mother, and under the care of the 
queen’s uncle, Boniface of Savoy [q. v.], 
archbishop of Canterbury, reached Bordeaux 
12 June, and Burgos 5 Aug. He was married 
to Eleanor at the end of October in the 
monastery of Las Huelgas, received knight- 
hood from King Alfonso, and then returned 
to Bordeaux. Henry gave the newly married 
pair Gascony, Ireland, Wales, Bristol, Stam- 
ford, and Grantham, so that he seemed no- 
thing better than a mutilated king (Parts, 
v. 450), and entered into an agreement that 
if Edward’s income from these sources did not 
amount to fifteen thousand marks he would 
make it up to that sum (Federa, i. 528), Ed- 
ward remained in Gascony for about a year 
after his father had left it. His wife came to 
England 13 Oct. 1255, and he followed her 
on 29 Noy.; he was received by the Londoners 
with rejoicing, and conducted by them to the 
os) at Westminster (Liber de Ant, Leg. 
p. 23). 

Soon after his return to England the 
Gascon wine merchants appealed to him to 
protect them against the extortions of the 
king’s officers. He declared that he would 
not suffer them to be oppressed. The king was 
much grieved when he heard of his words, 
saying that the times of Henry II had come 
over again, for his son had turned against him. 
Many expected that a serious quarrel would 
take place. Henry, however, gave way, and 
ordered that the grievances of the merchants 
should be redressed. Nevertheless Edward 
deemed it advisable to increase his house- 
hold, and now rode with two hundred horses 
(Paris, vy. 538). On 4 June 1256 he was at 
a tournament at Blythe, which he attended 
in light armour, for he went there to be fur- 
ther instructed in the laws of chivalry (2. 
p. 557), and in August he was with the king 
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at London, where great feasts were held in 
honour of the king and queen of the Scots. 
His devotion to the chivalrous exercises and 
_ pleasures that became his age and station 
led him to neglect the administration of the 
vast estates and jurisdictions placed under 
his control. He trusted too much to his offi- 
cers, who were violent and exacting, and he 
was blamed for their evil doings. Nor was 
he by any means blameless even as regards 
his own acts. His followers were mostly 
foreigners, and he did not restrain them from 
acts of lawlessness and oppression. At Wall- 
ingford, for example, they made havoc of the 
goods of the priory, and illtreated the monks 
(2. p. 593). And he set them a bad exam- 
ple, for Matthew Paris records as a specimen 
of his misdeeds how, apparently out of mere 
wanton cruelty, he horribly mutilated a young 
man whom he chanced to meet, an act which 
moved Englishmen greatly, and made them 
look forward with dread to the time when he 
should become king (7d. p. 598), With a 
father who was a Frenchman in tastes and 
habits, with a Provencal mother, and sur- 
rounded by foreign relations and followers, 
Edward in these his younger days is scarcely 
to be looked on as an Englishman, and his 
conduct is to be judged simply by the stan- 
dard of what was held to become a young 
French noble. In one part of his possessions 
it was specially dangerous to excite discontent. 
Among the grants made him by his father in 
1254 was the lordship of the Four Cantreds 
of Wales, the country that lay between the 
Conway and the Dee. Wales had long been 
a source of trouble to England, and her 
princes took advantage of every embarrass- 
ment that befell the English crown to add 
to its difficulties. As long as the country 
preserved its native laws and system of go- 
vernment it was impossible to reduce it to 
anything more than a state of nominal de- 
pendence, or to put an end to its power to do 
mischief. Moreover, as long asit remained vir- 
tually unconquered, the position of the lords 
marchers was almost that of petty sovereigns, 
and greatly weakened the authority of the 
crown. It is probable that Edward, young 
as he was, saw this, for he refused to recog- 
nise the native customs, and approved of an 
attempt made by one of his officers to enforce 
the introduction of English law. Unfortu- 
nately he did not see that this could only be 
carried out after a military conquest which 
the maladministration of Henry rendered 
impossible, and he chose as his lieutenant 
Geoffrey Langley, a greedy and violent man, 
who believed that he could treat the Welsh 
‘as a thoroughly conquered people, imposed 
a poll-tax of 15d. a head upon them, and 


tried to divide the land into counties and 
hundreds, or, in other words, to force the 
English system of administration upon them 
(Ann. Tewk. p. 158; Liber de Ant. Leg. p.29). 
Llewelyn, the son of Gruffydd, took advan- 
tage of the discontent occasioned by these pro- 
ceedings, and on 1 Nov. invaded the marches, 
and especially the lands of Edward’s men. 
Edward borrowed four thousand marks of 
his uncle Richard to enable him to meet the 
‘Welsh,though as the winter was wet he was 
not able to do anything against them. The 
next year the Welsh invaded the marches 
with two large armies, and Edward applied 
to his father for help. ‘What have I to do 
with it?’ the king answered; ‘I have given 
you the land,’ and he told him to exert him- 
self and strike terror into his enemies, for he 
was busy about other matters (Paris, v. 614). 
He made an expedition in company with his 
son, and stayed a while at Gannoch Castle, 
but no good was done. Edward, in spite of 
his large income, was pressed for money to 
carry on the war, and in 1258 pledged some 
of his estates to William de Valence, his 
uncle, a step which was held to promise badly 
for his future reign, for William was the 
richest of the host of foreigners who preyed 
on the country. He also endeavoured to alien- 
ate the Isle of Oléron to Guy of Lusignan, but 
this was forbidden by the king, and he was 
forced a few days later to revoke his deed 
(Federa, 1. 663, 670). The Welsh made an 
alliance with the Scottish barons, and the war, 
which was shamefully mismanaged, assumed 
serious proportions, and added to the general 
discontent excited by the extravagance of the 
court and the general maladministration of 
the government. 

This discontent was forcibly expressed in 
the demand made by the parliament which 
met at; Westminster in April, that the work 
of reform should be committed to twenty- 
four barons, and on the 80th Edward joined his 
father in swearing to submit to their decisions 
(Ann. Tewk. p. 164). A scheme of reform, 
which virtually put the government of the 
kingdom into the hands of a baronial council, 
was drawn up by the parliament of Oxford. 
Edward upheld his uncles in their refusal to 
surrender their castles; he appears to have 
been constrained to accompany the barons to 
Winchester, where his uncles were besieged 
in the castle, and did not swear to observe 
the provisions of Oxford until after they and 
the other aliens who held it had been forced 
togurrender. Fourcounsellors were appointed 
for him who were to carry out a reform of 
his household (Ann. Burt. p. 445), Some dis- 
agreement arose between Edward and his 
father at Winchester, and a reconciliation 
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was effected in the chapter-house of St. Swi- 
thun’s (Ann. Winton. p.97). During 1259 a 
reaction took place; men found that the pro- 
visional government did not bring them all 
they hoped for, and a split arose in the ba- 
ronial party between Simon, earl of Leicester, 
who was believed to be in favour of popu- 
lar reforms, and the Earl of Gloucester, the 
head of the oligarchical section. Edward ap- 
pears to have acted with Earl Simon at this 
period, for on 13 Oct., while the parliament 
was sitting at Westminster, a petition was 
presented to him by the ‘community of the 
bachelorhood of England,’ that is by the 
knights, or the class of landholders immedi- 
ately below the baronage, pointing out that 
the barons had done nothing of all they had 
promised, and had merely worked ‘for their 
own good and the hurt of the king” Edward 
replied that, though he had taken the oath 
unwillingly, he would abide by it, and that 
he was ready to die for the commonalty and 
the common weal, and he warned the barons 
that if they did not fulfil their oaths he would 
take part against them (dun. Burt. p. 471). 
The result of this movement was the publi- 
cation of the provisions of Westminster. One 
of these renews a clause in the provisions of 
Oxford, in virtue of which four knights were 
to be appointed in each shire to remedy any 
injustice committed by the sheriff (2b. p. 477 ; 
Const. Hist. ii. 81). Thus Edward skilfully 
used the lesser tenants in chief to check the 
baronage in their attempt to control the exe- 
cutive, and began a policy founded on the 
mutual jealousy of his opponents, which he 
was afterwards able to pursue with great 
effect. In return for the check he had re- 
ceived Gloucester appears to have persuaded 
Henry, who was in France early in 1260, that 
his son was plotting with Earl Simon to de- 
throne him. The king of the Romans (Ri- 
chard of Cornwall) held a meeting of barons 
in London, and a letter was sent to the king 
denying the rumour, and urging his return 
(Wixss, p. 124; Ann. Dunst. p.214). Hecame 
back on 23 April, and shut himself up in 
- London, refusing to see his son, who lodged 
in company with Simon between the city and 
‘Westminster (Jaber de Ant. Teg. p.45). At 
the same time his love for him was unabated. 
‘Do not let my son Edward appear before 
me, he said, ‘for if I see him I shall not be 
able to refrain myself from kissing him’ ( Ann. 
Dunst. p. 215). At the end of a fortnight 
they were reconciled, and the queen was gene- 
rally held to have caused their disagreement. 
The foremost part that Edward was thus 
taking put him, we are told, to vast expense. 
He now went off to France to a great tourna- 
ment, where he met withill success (7. p. 217). 


Although from this time he seems to have 
ceased to act in concert with Karl Simon, he 
kept ‘ep his quarrel with Gloucester until the 
earl’s death in 1262. In that year he was 
again in France and Burgundy, in company 
with two of Leicester’s sons, his cousins, was 
victorious in several tournaments, and badly 
beaten and wounded in one (7. p. 219). 
Early in February 1263 Edward, who was 
then in Paris, received a letter from his father 
urging him to return to England, for Llewelyn 
had taken advantage of the unsettled state of 
the country to renew his ravages. Edward 
hired a fine body of troops in France, and 
brought them over with him. Stopping only 
to put a garrison into Windsor, he advanced 
to Oxford, where the gates were shut against 
him. He then marched to Gloucester, and 
attacked the town, but though aided by a 
force from the castle was beaten off; he made 
his way into the castle by the river, using a 
ship belonging to the abbot of Tewkesbury. 
Some fighting took place, and on the ap- 
proach of Harl Ferrers, Edward, finding him- 
self overmatched, offered terms, and agreed 
tothe barons’ demands. On the retirement of 
their army he pillagedthe town. (The order 
of events from this point almost down to the 
battle of Lewes is uncertain, and that adopted 
here must only be taken as an attempt to 
form a consecutive narrative.) Hoping to 
use Bristol as a basis of operations against the 
Welsh, and as a means of checking the new 
Earl of Gloucester, Gilbert of Clare, who was 
wholly on Leicester’s side, he marched thither, 
and began to victual the castle. The towns- 
men came to blows with his foreign soldiers; 
he was forced to retreat into the castle, and 
was in some danger. Accordingly at the end 
of March he called Walter of Cantelupe 
[q. v.], bishop of Worcester, one of the ba- 
ronial party, to help him, and the bishop under- 
took to bring him safely to London. On the 
way Edward,without giving him any warning, 
entered Windsor Castle on the plea of pro- 
viding for the safety of his wife. He came 
up to London to the parliament held on 
20 May. There Leicester and his party de- 
clared that he would be perjured if he did 
not abide by the provisions of Oxford, for 
they were indignant at his having brought a 
foreign force into the kingdom. He took up 
his quarters at the hospital at Clerkenwell, 
and, as he and his party were sorely in need 
of money, broke into the treasury of the 
Temple on 29 June, and took thence 1,000/. 
He made an attempt to relieve Windsor, which 
was threatened by Leicester, but the earl met 
him and, though he offered terms, detained him 
for a while by the advice of the Bishop of 
‘Worcester, whoremembered the trickthat had 
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been played upon him. Windsor surrendered 
on 26 July, and on 18 Aug. Edward agreed to 
terms that had been arranged by the king 
of the Romans. From 19 Sept. to 7 Oct. he 
was with his father at Boulogne. On the 
failure of the attempt at arbitration that was 
made there he returned to England, and at 
the parliament held on 14 Oct. he refused to 
agree to the barons’ terms, complained that 
Earl Ferrers had seized three of his castles, 
and again took up his quarters at Windsor. 
He succeeded in winning over several barons 
to the royal side; he was now fully recognised 
as head of the party, and he made a strict 
alliance with the lords marchers (WrIkus). 
In company with several of his new allies 
he joined the king in summoning the sur- 
render of Dover Castle on 4 Dec. The cas- 
tellan refused, and the royal forces retired. 
On the 16th he was party to the agreement 
to refer the question of the validity of the 
provisions to Lewis XI. Immediately after 
Christmas he set sail for France with his 
father. They had a stormy passage, and Hd- 
ward made many vows for his safety. On 
23 Jan. 1264 Lewis pronounced against the 
provisions. 

The barons were dissatisfied with the re- 
sult of the appeal, and Edward again made 
war in the marches; he joined his father at 
Oxford, and on 5 April,in company with the 
king and his uncle Richard, attacked North- 
ampton. Simon de Montfort the younger, who 
defended the town, was taken prisoner, and 
would have been slain had not Edward for- 
bidden it. After wasting the lands of Earl 
Ferrers and levelling his castle of Tutbury, 
Edward marched towards London, for some 
of the citizens offered to deliver the city to 
him. Leicester prevented this, and the king’s 
army encamped in great force before Lewes. 
On 13 May Edward joined with the king of 
the Romans in sending a defiance to Lei- 
cester and Gloucester, who had now advanced 
with the baronial army to within afew miles 
of the town. In the battle of the next day, 
Wednesday, 14th, Edward occupied the right 
of the army, and early in the morning charged 
the Londoners, who, under the command of 
Hastings, were passing by the castle where 
he was quartered, in order to gain the town. 
They fled in confusion, and Edward, who was 
determined to take vengeance on them for the 
insults they had put on his mother the year 
before, pursued them, it is said, for four miles, 
and cut down a large number of them (Ris- 
HANGER, p. 32; Wixgs, p. 151). As he 
returned from the pursuit he fell upon the 
enemy’s baggage, and spent much time in 
taking it. When, as late, it is said, as 2 P.M. 
{‘usque ad octavam horam,’ Chron. Mailros, 
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p. 195), he brought his men back to Lewes, 
he found that the battle was lost, that his 
father had taken refuge in the priory, and 
that his uncle was a prisoner. His men fled, 
and he and those who still followed him 
forced their way into the church of the Fran- 
ciscans (Ann. Wav. p. 357). By the capi- 
tulation that followed, he and his cousin, 
Henry of Almaine, were made hostages for 
their fathers’ conduct. They were taken to 
Dover and were put under the care of Henry 
de Montfort, who treated them as captives, 
and ‘less honourably than was fitting’ 
(Wrxgs, p. 153). Before long they were 
moved to Wallingford for greater safety. 
While Edward was there an unsuccessful 
attempt was made to rescue him (Ros. oF 
GioucrstER). He was afterwards lodged 
in Leicester’s castle at Kenilworth, where he 
was during the following Christmas. While 
there he appears to have been treated honour- 
ably, for the countess was his aunt, and he 
was allowed to receive visitors, though he 
was closely watched. The subject of his re- 
lease was debated in the parliament held in 
London in January 1265, and on 8 March 
terms were finally agreed upon which, while 
putting an end to his period of confinement, 
still left him helpless in Leicester’s hands, 
and handed over to the earl the county of 
Chester and several of his most important 
possessions to be exchanged for other lands. 
A quarrel broke out between Leicester and 
Gilbert of Gloucester, and on 25 April Lei- 
cester made Edward march along with him 
to the town of Gloucester, for he thought it 
necessary to take some measures to check 
Earl Gilbert, who was now in alliance with 
the Mortimers and other marchers. Edward 
was next taken to Hereford. He kept up 
an understanding with the marchers through 
his chamberlain, Thomas of Clare, the earl’s 
younger brother, and on 28 May effected his 
escape. He rode the horses of several of his 
attendants, one after another, as though to 
try their speed, and when he had tired them, 
mounted his ownand rodeaway with Thomas, 
another knight, and four squires to the spot 
where Roger Mortimer was waiting for him, 
and was conducted in safety to Mortimer’s 
castle at Wigmore. He entered into an alli- 
ance with Gloucester at Ludlow, swearing 
that if he was victorious he would cause 
‘the ancient, good, and approved laws to be 
obeyed,’ that he would put away the evil cus- 
toms that had of late obtained in the king- 
dom, and would persuade his father to remove 
aliens both from his realm and council, and 
not allow them to have the custody of castles 
or any part in the government. In other 
words, the direct control that had been exer- 
co) 
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cised over the king by the Earl of Leicester was 
to be done away with, the ancient powers of 
the crown were to be restored, and the king 
was on his side to govern England by Eng- 
lishmen. Besides the marchers, several great 
nobles, Earl Warenne, William of Valence, 
Hugh Bigod, and others, now joined Edward, 
and his army was recruited from every quar- 
ter. Meanwhile, on 8 June, the bishops 
were ordered to excommunicate him and his 
adherents. Worcester was surrendered to 
him, he was master of the neighbouring 
towns and castles, and on 29 June he took 
Gloucester, after a stout resistance, allowing 
the garrison to depart with their arms and 
horses, and merely exacting a promise that 
they would not serve against him foramonth. 
He broke down the bridges across the Severn 
and took away the boats, hemming Leicester 
in behind the line of the river, and cutting 
him off from his son, the younger Simon, 
who was raising troops in and about London. 
Hearing that the earl had sent to Bristol for 
transports to convey him from Newport to 
that town, he went on board three galleys 
belonging to the Earl of Gloucester, and 
in his company dispersed the Bristol ships, 
taking and sinking several of them, and then 
landed and drove Leicester’s force across the 
Usk into Newport, where they saved them- 
selves by breaking down the bridge (WIKEs, 
p. 167; RiswancEr, p. 43). Towards the 
end of July the younger Simon arrived at 
Kenilworth, and Leicester now hoped that 
he would be able to shut Edward and Glou- 
cester in between his own force and that of 
hisson (Ann. Wav.p.364). Edward, who was 
stationed at Worcester, sent the young lord 
notice that ‘he would visit him,’ and being 
informed by spies ( WIKEs, p. 170; oneof these 
spies, according to HEMINGBURGH, i. 322, 
was a woman named Margot, who dressed 
in man’s clothes) that the troops at Kenil- 
worth kept no strict watch, set out on the 
night of the 3lst, and at dawn the next day 
surprised them in their quarters round the 
castle before they were out of their beds, 
and made so many prisoners that ‘ the larger 
half of the baronial army was annihilated’ 
(ProrHerRo, p. 356). On 3 Aug., hearing 
that the earl was making for Kenilworth, 
he left Worcester, and after advancing about 
three miles northwards, in order to deceive 
the enemy, turned to the east, crossed the 
Avon at Cleeve, and pressed on towards 
Evesham to intercept Leicester’s army (7d. 
pp. 858-40). Mindful of the mistake he had 
made at Lewes, he now ordered his army 
with prudence (Wixkxs,p.172),and detached 
a force under Gloucester to act in conjunc- 
tion with that which he himself commanded, 
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and with which early on the 4th he began the 
battle. His victory was complete, and the 
Earief Leicester, his eldest son, Henry, and 
many nobles of their party were slain. 

The sweeping sentence of forfeiture pro- 
nounced against the rebels drove them to 
further resistance. Edward, who received 
the goods of the rebel citizens of London, 
captured Dover Castle probably in October, 
and in November marched with a consider- 
able force against the younger Simon, who 
with other disinherited lords had occupied 
the island of Axholme in Lincolnshire, and 
was ravaging the surrounding country. The 
position of the rebels was strong, and the 
attacking force had to make wooden bridges 


to enable them to reach the island, which was 


not surrendered until 28 Dec. Edward brought 
Simon to the council which his father was 
holding at Northampton, where he was sen- 
tenced to banishment. He then took him 
with him to London, and kept him at his 
court until he escaped, on 10 Feb. 1266, and 
went to Winchelsea, where the men of the 
Cinque ports who adhered to his family were 
expectinghim. Theking sent Edward to com- 
pel the submission of the ports. He defeated 
the Winchelsea men in a battle fought in 
their town on’7 March, and was persuaded 
to spare the life of their leader in the hope 
that he would persuade his fellow-rebels to 
return to their allegiance. This merciful 
policy was successful, and he received the 
submission of the ports on the 25th (Ann. 
Wav. p. 369; LInber de Ant. Leg. p. 82). In 
the middle of May he was engaged in an ex- 
pedition against a disinherited knight named 
Adam Gurdon, one of the most mischievous 
of the many freebooters who infested the 
country. He came upon him in Whitsun 
week near Alton in Hampshire. Gurdon, 
who was a man of great strength, had his 
band with him, and Edward at the moment 
that he lighted on him was alone ; for he was 
separated from his men by a ditch. Never- 
theless, he at onceengaged him single-handed, 
wounded him severely, and afterwards took 
him off to Windsor (Wrxxs, p. 189; Trivet’s 
story, p. 269, that Edward, delighted with 
Gurdon’s valour, caused him to be reinstated 
in his lands and made him one of his friends 
and followers, seems mere romance). In the 
July of this year Eleanor, who had returned 
to England the previous October, bore Edward 
his first-born son, named John, All this time 
the disinherited lords in Kenilworth were 
still holding the castle against the king; for 
hitherto the royal forces had been so much 
employed elsewhere that no great effort had 
been made to take it. At midsummer, how- 


,ever, Edward joined his father in laying 
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_ siege to the castle. It was defended with 
extraordinary courage. All efforts to take it 
proved vain, and the king and his son, who 
had already been learning a lesson of mode- 
ration from the difficulties they had had to 
encounter, offered terms embodied in the 
- *Ban of Kenilworth,’ published on 31 Oct., 
which, though hard, were nevertheless a re- 
laxation of the sentence of complete forfei- 
ture. The castle was surrendered on 20 Dec. 
(Wixss, p. 195). 

Many of the baronial party were dissatis- 
fied with the Kenilworth articles, and early 
in 1267 Edward was called on to put down 
a rising in the north. John de Vescy, one 
of the rebel lords, had expelled the garrison 
trom Alnwick Castle, which had once be- 
longed to him, and had now been taken from 
him, had occupied it and his other old pos- 
sessions, and had gathered round him a con- 
siderable number of northern magnates, each 
bound to help the rest to regain their lands. 
Edward at once gathered a large force, 
marched against him, and pressed him so 
hard that he made an unconditional submis- 
sion. Edward pardoned him, and the rest of 
the allied barons gave up their undertaking. 
It seems likely that he paid the visit to his 

sister Margaret, the queen of Scotland, spoken 
of in the ‘Chronicle of Lanercost’ under 
1266, when he was in the north in the early 
part of this year. He met the queen at 
Haddington, the object of his visit being to 
bid her farewell; for he was then contem- 
plating a crusade. But it seems difficult to 
assign the date of the visit with any cer- 
tainty. He joined his father at Cambridge, 
and marched with him to London; for the 
Earl of Gloucester, who since the publication 
of the Kenilworth articles had taken the side 
of the rebel lords, had occupied the city, and 
was besieging the legate Ottoboni in the 
Tower. After some weeks the earl made his 
peace with the king. Meanwhile a strong 
body of the disinherited were occupying the 
Isle of Ely, and had done much damage in 
Henry had been at- 
tempting to blockade them when he was 
called off to London, and the legate had ex- 
horted them to return to obedience to the 
church by accepting the Kenilworth articles. 
All attempts to compel or persuade them to 
surrender had been made in vain, and they had 
beaten off the ships that had been sent up the 
Ouse to attack them. Edward now’marched 
from London against them. Their position 
seemed almost impregnable; for it was impos- 
sible to lead an army through the marshes 
without a thorough knowledge of the country, 
and it was easy to hold the few approaches to 
the island. Hemadehis headquarters at Ram- 
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sey Abbey, and by promises and rewards pre- 
vailed on the people of the neighbourhood to 
come to his aid and to act asguides. More- 
over, he managed to establish an understand- 
ing with Nicolas Segrave, who allowed his 
men ‘to pass the outposts which he guarded’ 
(ProruzRo). He also made causeways of 
wattles, and as it was a dry summer he was 
able to bring both horse and foot over them in 
safety, and to take up a position close to the 
island. Then he made a proclamation that 
he would either behead or hang any one who 
attacked any of his men or hindered him in 
any way; for he made no doubt of his success. 
This proclamation dismayed the defenders of 
the island. They submitted on 11 July, and 
were allowed the terms drawn up at Kenil- 
worth (WIKEs, pp. 207-10; Liber de Ant. Leg. 
p- 95; Cont. Ftor. Wie. pp. 199-201). Their 
surrender brought the struggle to a close. 
Never, probably, has so long and desperate a 
resistance to royal authority as that made by 
the disinherited been put down with the like 
moderation. And while the self-restraint of 
the victors must be attributed to some extent 
to the masterly policy pursued by the Earl of 
Gloucester in occupying London, it was also 
largely due to the wisdom and magnanimity 
of Edward. By the age of twenty-eight he 
had not only long outgrown the thought- 
lessness of his early youth, but he had taken 
the chief part in breaking up the powerful 
combination that had usurped the executive 
functions of the crown, had saved the royal 
authority alike by his prudence and his valour, 
and had succeeded in putting an end to an 
obstinate rebellion by refraining from acts 
that would have driven the vanquished to 
desperation, and by readily admitting them 
to the terms that had been established by 
law, no less than by the skill and energy 
which he displayed as a military leader. 
Later in the same year Edward visited 
Winchester, and went thence to the Isle of 
Wight, received its submission, and put it in 
charge of his own officers (Ann. Winton. p. 
106). During the autumn, in conjunction 
with his brother and his cousin, Henry of 
Almaine, he arranged and engaged in a large 
number of tournaments, so that though these 
sports had been forbidden by royal decree (by 
Henry II, see Witt1sM or NEWsURGH, v. 
c. 4) and by papal edict, there had not been so 
many held in England as there were that au- 
tumn for ten years and more (WIKEs, p. 212). 
At the parliament held at Northampton on 
94 June 1268 Edward, in pursuance of a vow 
he and his father had made, received the 
cross, together with his brothers and many 
nobles, from the hands of the legate Ottobon1. 
In the November parliament he was paade 
Cc al 
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steward of England. He had already been 
appointed warden of the city and Tower of 
London in the spring, and in the autumn of 
this year he received the custody of all the 
royal castles (Ann. Winton. p. 107; Liber de 
Ant. Leg. p. 108). He held a grant from the 
king of the customs on all exports and im- 
ports, which he let to certain Italians for six 
thousand marks a year. These Italians levied 
the customs from the citizens of London, 
contrary to the privileges of the city. A 
petition was therefore presented to Edward 
by the Londoners complaining of these ex- 
actions, and in April 1269 he promised that 
they should cease, and received two hundred 
marks from the citizens as an acknowledg- 
ment. He further gained popularity by 
strenuously urging a statute, published in the 
Easter parliament, held at London, that the 
Jews should be forbidden to acquire the lands 
of christians by means of pledges, and that they 
should deliver up the deeds that they then held. 
The late war had greatly impoverished the 
landholding classes, and their Jewish credi- 
tors were pressing them severely. The mea- 
sure was a wise one, because it helped to re- 
store prosperity, and so strengthened the 
probability of a continuance of peace; and 
as the property of the Jews belonged to the 
king, it was a concession made to some ex- 
tent at the expense of the crown (WIkks, 
p. 221). During this year Edward was busy 
in preparing for his crusade, and a large part 
of the subsidy of a twentieth lately imposed 
was voted to him for this purpose by the 
magnates and bishops. Some uneasiness was 
caused by the conduct of the Karl of Glou- 
cester, who refused to attend parliament, 
alleging that Edward was plotting to seize 
his person. He is said to have looked with 
suspicion on the intimacy between Edward 
and his countess, from whom he was after- 
wards divorced (OXENEDES, p. 236). Glou- 
cester’s grievances were referred to the arbi- 
tration of the king of the Romans, and the earl 
then appears to have come up to the parlia- 
ment, and to have opposed some proposals that 
were made as to the expenses of the crusade, 
probably with reference to the appropriation of 
the twentieth (Wixkgs, p. 208; Ann. Winton. 
p. 108). Meanwhile Edward was invited 
by Lewis IX of France to attend his parlia- 
ment, in order to make arrangements for the 
crusade, which they purposed to make to- 
gether. Hse went to Gravesend on 9 Aug., 
and the next, day had a long interview with 
the king of the Romans, who had just 
landed, on the subject of the crusade. He 
then went to Dover, where he embarked 
(Liber de Ant. Leg. p. 110). When Lewis 
urged him to go with him he replied that 
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England was wasted with war, and that he 
had but a small revenue. Lewis, it is said, 
offered him thirty-two thousand livres if he 
would-consent (Opus Chron.p.26). Anagree- 
ment was made that the king should lend him 
seventy thousand livres, to be secured on Ed- 
ward’s continental possessions, twenty-five 
thousand of that sum being appropriated to 
the Viscount of Bearn for his expenses in ac- 
companying him, and that Edward should fol- 
low and obey the king during the‘ pilgrimage’ 
as one of the barons of his realm, and send 
one of his sons to Paris as a hostage (Liber 
de Ant. Leg. pp. 111-14). He accordingly 
sent his son Henry to Lewis, who courteously 
sent him back at once (Cont. Fror. Wie. 
p- 204; Flores, ii. 348). He landed at Dover 
on his return on 8 Sept., and was present at 
the magnificent ceremony of the translation of 
King Edward the Confessor at Westminster 
on 13 Oct. In July 1270, in conjunction 
with the Archbishop of York and other lords, 
and at the head of an armed force, he arrested 
John, earl Warenne, for the murder of 
Alan la Zouche. On 5 Aug. he went to 
Winchester, obtained the king’s license to 
depart and took leave of him, and then came 
into the chapter-house of St. Swithun’s and 
humbly asked the prayers of the convent. 
He set out thence, intending to embark at 
Portsmouth; but hearing that the monks of 
Christ Church had refused to elect his friend 
and chaplain, Robert Burnell, to the arch- 
bishopric, he hastened to Canterbury in the 
hope that his presence would induce them to 
give way, but was unsuccessful in his attempt. 
He then went to Dover, where he embarked 
on 11 Aug., and sailed to Gascony, whither 
he had sent his wife on before him. His 
two sons he left in charge of his uncle, King 
Richard. Passing through Gascony and some 
of the mountainous districts of Spain, he 
arrived at Aigues-Mortes at Michaelmas, and 
found that Lewis had already sailed for Tunis. 

‘When Edward landed on the African coast 
he found that Lewis was dead, and that his 
son Philip and the other chiefs of the crusade 
had made peace with the unbelievers. He 
was indignant at their conduct, and refused 
to be a party to it. ‘By the blood of God,’ 
he said, ‘though all my fellow-soldiers and 
countrymen desert me, I will enter Acre with 
Fowin, the groom of my palfrey, and I will 
keep my word and my oath to the death’ 
(Opus Chron. p. 29). He and the whole force 
sailed from Africa on 21 Oct., and on the 28th 
anchored about a mile outside Trapani, the 
kings and other chiefs of the expedition being 
taken ashore in small boats. The next morn- 
ing a violent storm arose, which did much 
damage to the fleet. Edward’s ships, how- 
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ever, thirteen in number, were none of them 
injured, and their escape was put down to 
a miraculous interposition of Providence to 
reward him for refusing to agree to the pro- 
posal of the other kings, that he should, like 
them, desist from his undertaking (Heminc- 
BURGH, 1, 8331-83; WixEs, p. 329). He spent 
the winter in Sicily, and in the early spring 
of 1271 sailed for Syria, parting with his 
cousin Henry, whom he appointed seneschal 
of Gascony, and who was shortly afterwards 
slain at Viterbo by Simon and Guy de Mont- 
fort. After touching at Cyprus to take in 
provisions, he arrived at Acre, which was 
now Closely besieged, in May. His army was 
small, consisting of not more than about one 
thousand men. He relieved the town, and 
about a month later made an expedition to 
Nazareth, which he took, slew all he found 
there, and routed a force which tried to cut 
him off as he returned. At midsummer he 
won another victory at Haifa, and advanced 
as far as Castle Pilgrim. These successes 
brought him considerable reinforcements. He 
sent to Cyprus for recruits, and a large body 
came over declaring, it is said, that they were 
bound to obey his orders, because his ancestors 
had ruled over them, and that they would 
ever be faithful to the kings of KEngland 
(Hauinesuren). A third expedition was 
made 1-27 Aug. Still his troops were too 
few to enable him to gain any material success, 
and these expeditions were little better than 
raids. In 1272 he received several messages 
from the emir of Jaffa, proposing terms of 
peace: they were brought by the same mes- 
senger, one of the sect, it is said, of the Assas- 
sins, who thus became intimate with Edward’s 
household. In the evening of 17 June, his 
birthday, Edward was sitting alone upon 
his-bed bareheaded and in his tunic, for the 
weather was hot, when this messenger, who 
had now come to the camp for the fifth time, 
was admitted into his presence. The door of 
the room was shut, and the messenger, having 
delivered his master’s letters, stood bending 
low as he answered the question that Edward 
asked him. Suddenly he put his hand in his 
belt, as though to produce other letters, pulled 
out a knife, which was believed to have been 
poisoned, and hit violently at Edward with 
it. Edward used his arm to shield his body 
from the blow, and received a deep wound in 
it; then, as the man tried to strike him again, 
he gave him a kick that felled him to the 
ground. He seized the man’s hand, wrenched 
the knife from him with so much force that it 
wounded him in the forehead, plunged it into 
the assassin’s body, and so slew him. When 
his attendants, who had withdrawn to some 
distance, came running in, on hearing the 
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noise of the scuftle, they found the man dead, 
and Edward’s minstrel seized a stool and 
dashed out his brains with it. Edward re- 
proved him for striking the dead. The master 
of the Temple at once gave him some precious 
drugs to drink to counteract the effects of the 
poison, and the next day he made his will 
(Royal Wills, p. 18). After a few days the 
wound in his arm began to grow dark, and 
his surgeons became uneasy. ‘ What are you 
whispering about P’ he asked; ‘can I not be 
cured?’ One of them, an Englishman, said 
that he could if he would undergo great suffer- 
ing, and declared that he would stake his life 
onit. The king then said that he put him- 
self in his hands, and the surgeon having 
caused the queen, who was crying loudly, to 
be removed from the room, the next morning 
cut away the whole of the darkened flesh, 
telling his lord that within fifteen days he 
would be able to mount his horse; and his 
word came true. The story that Eleanor 
sucked the poison from the wound seems 
to lack foundation [see under ELEANOR oF 
CastiLE]. When the sultan Bibars, who was 
suspected of being concerned in this attempt, 
heard of its miscarriage, he sent three am- 
bassadors to declare that he had no hand in it. 
As they made repeated salaams to Edward, 
he said in English, ‘ You pay me worship, but 
you have no love forme.’ The incident proves 
that in spite of his French taste and feelings, 
shown, for example, in his delight in tourna- 
ments, Edward constantly spoke English. He 
found that he could not achieve any material 
success in Palestine, his men were suffering 
from sickness, and he knew that his father’s 
health was failing. Accordingly he made a 
truce for ten years with the sultan, and on 
15 Aug. set sail for Sicily. He landed at Tra- 
pani after, it is sdid, a voyage of seven weeks. 
He was entertained by King Charles, and 
while he was in Sicily heard of the deaths of 
his father on 16 Noy., of his uncle Richard, 
and of his first-born son, John. On the day 
of Henry’s funeral, 20 Noy., the Earl of 
Gloucester, in accordance with a promise he 
had made to the late king, and the barons 
and bishops of the realm, swore fealty to 
Edward as their king. The magnates of the 
kingdom recognised and declared his right 
to succeed his father, and thus for the first 
time the reign of a sovereign of England 
began from the death ofhis predecessor, though 
the doctrine that the ‘king never dies’ was 
not propounded until a later age (Srusss, 
Constitutional Hist. ii. 108). 

Edward was tall and well made, broad- 
chested, with the long and nervous arms of a 
swordsman, and with long thighs that gripped 
the saddle firmly. His forehead was ample, 
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and his face shapely, and he inherited from 
his father a peculiar droop of the left eyelid. 
In youth his hair was so light that it had 
only a shade of yellow, in manhood it was 
dark, and in age of snowy whiteness. Al- 
though his voice was indistinct, he spoke with 
fluency and persuasiveness. He excelled in 
all knightly exercises, and was much given 
to hunting, especially to stag-hunting, and 
hawking (TRIVET, p. 281 sq.; HEMINGBURGH, 
ii. 1). Brave, and indeed rash as regards his 
own safety, he was now an experienced leader; 
he was prudent in counsel, ready in devising, 
and prompt in carrying out whatever mea- 
sures the exigencies of the moment seemed 
to demand. His word was always sacred to 
him, and he was ever faithful to the motto, 
‘ Pactum serva,’ that appears upon his tomb. 
At the same time he did not scruple when in 
difficulties to make subtle distinctions, and 
while keeping to the letter he certainly some- 
times neglected the spirit of his promises. 
He was hasty, quick to take offence, and to- 
wards the end of his life hard and stern, 
though he was not wantonly cruel. No 
one probably ever learnt more from adver- 
sity. By his absence from England he en- 
abled men to forget old feelings of bitterness 
against him; he returned when the country 
was prepared for the restoration of orderly 
administration, fully determined to supply 
its needs, And he did not simply restore, 
he reorganised. He was ‘by instinct a law- 
giver.’ The age was strongly affected by the 
study of civil law, and he kept Francesco 
Accursi, the son of the famous legist of Bo- 
logna, in his service. He was skilful in 
arrangement, in definition, and in finding 
remedies and expedients in materials already 
at hand. His laws were for the most part 
founded on principles previously laid down, 
which he worked out and applied to the pre- 
sent wants of the nation. It was the same 
with all his constitutional and administra- 
tive reforms. He carried on the work that 
had been taken in hand by Henry II, deve- 
lopedits character, and organised its methods. 
Everywhere he freed the state from the action 
of feudal principles, and encouraged, and may 
almost be said to have created, national poli- 
tical life. He was the founder of our par- 
lamentary system, yet in this as in most 
else his work was the completion of a process 
that had long been going forward. In his 
hands the assembly of the nation ceased to 
havea feudal character; thelordsare no longer 
a loose gathering of the greater tenants in 
chief, but a definite body of hereditary peers 
summoned by writ, and the clergy and the 
commons appear by their representatives. 
Rights and duties were clearly laid down, 


and in all his reforms there is conspicuous 
an extraordinary power of adapting ‘means 
to ends’ Yet great as the benefits are which 
he conferred on the nation, he loved power 
and struggled for it, generally unsuccessfully, 
for the means of self-government that he or- 
ganised and placed in the hands of the nation 
were turned against him, and were more 
than oncesufficient to thwart his will. These 
struggles led him to take advantage ofquibbles 
that naturally suggested themselves to his 
legal mind. At the same time if he had not 
striven for power he would not have been a 
strong man, or done so great a work. (On Ed- 
ward’s legislative and constitutional work 
see BisHor Srusss’s Constitutional History, 
vol. ii. c. 14, 15; and Larly Plantagenets, 
p. 202 sq.) 

The kingdom was in good hands, and Ed- 
ward did not hasten home. After all that 
had happened he probably judged wisely in 
prolonging his absence. rom Sicily he 
passed through Apulia, and went to Rome 
to visit Gregory X, who before his elevation 
had been with him on the crusade. He was 
received by the pope at Orvieto on 14 Feb. 
1273, obtained a grant of the tenths of the 
clergy for three years to reimburse him for 
his crusading expenses, which pressed heavily 
on him, and stirred up Gregory to proceed 
against Guy de Montfort for the murder of 
his cousin. As he passed through Tuscany 
and Lombardy he was received with much 
honour by the cities to which he came, and 
saluted with cries of ‘Long live the EKm- 
peror Edward!’ (Fores, i1. 353). He crossed 
Mont Cenis 7 June, and forced a robber 
knight of Burgundy, who owned no lord, to 
become a vassal of the Count of Savoy. On 
the 18th he came to 8. Georges les Reneins, 
near Lyons, and about this time engaged in 
a mélée with the Count of Chalons. He re- 
ceived the count’s challenge in Italy, and 
sent for divers earls and barons from Eng- 
land to come to him, so that he was at the 
head of a thousand picked men. The count 
singled him out, and strove to drag him from 
his horse, but was himself unhorsed. Then 
the fighting became serious, and the Bur- 
gundians, though superior in numbers, were 
defeated. Something more than a mere chi- 
valrous encounter was evidently intended 
from the first, and the affair was called the 
‘little battle of Chalons’ (Hmminesuren, 
i. 837-40). Edward reached Paris on the 
26th, and did homage to Philip III for the 
lands he held of him. On 8 Aug. he left 
Paris for Gascony, where Gaston of Bearn 
was in revolt, and stayed there nearly a year. 
During a good part of this time he was en- 
gaged in an unsuccessful war with Gaston, 
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losing both men and horses from want of 


food and other privations in the difficult 
country in which his enemy sheltered him- 


‘self. Once he made Gaston prisoner, but he 


escaped again, and he finally referred the 
quarrel to his lord the king of France. Gas- 
ton was afterwards sent over to Ergland by 
Philip, made submission, and was for about 
four years kept in honourable confinement. In 
July 1274 Edward met the Count of Flan- 
ders at Montreuil, and arranged a dispute 
which had put a stop to the exportation of 
English wool to Flanders (Federa, ii. 24- 
32). He landed at Dover 2 Aug., was en- 
tertained by Gilbert of Gloucester and John 
of Warenne in their castles of Tonbridge 
and Reigate (Pores, ii. 363), reached Lon- 
don on the 18th, and on the next day, Sun- 
day, was crowned with Eleanor at West- 
minster by Archbishop Robert Kilwardby. 
At the coronation he received the homage 
of Alexander of Scotland, but Llewelyn of 
‘Wales neglected the summons to attend. As 
many irregularities had been occasioned by 
the civil war, Edward on 11 Oct. appointed 
commissioners, with Burnell, bishop of Bath 
and Wells, whom he made his chancellor, at 
their head, to inquire into the state of the 
royal demesne, the rights of the crown, and 
the conduct of the lords of private franchises. 
The result of their inquiries is presented in 
the Hundred Rolls (pref. to Rot. Zundred.i.) 
At the beginning of November he proceeded to 
Shrewsbury, where he had summoned Llew- 
elyn to meet him, but the prince did not at- 
tend (Federa, ii. 41). Ina great parliament, 
held at Westminster on 22 April 1275, the 
king ‘by his council, and by the assent of 
his lords and ‘of all the commonalty of 
the land,’ promulgated the ‘ Statute of West- 
minster the First,’ a body of fifty-one chap- 
ters or laws, many of which were founded 
on the Great Charter (Statutes at Large, 
i. 74; Select Charters, p. 438). In return he 
received a grant of the customs on wool, 
woolfels, and leather, now for the first time 
made the subject of constitutional legislation, 
and in the parliament of 18 Nov. demanded 
a fifteenth from the laity, and asked for a 
subsidy from the clergy asa matter of grace, 
for they were already charged with the papal 
grant of a tenth. He further forbade the 
Jews to practise usury, and commanded that 
they should live by merchandise. On 17 April 
he and the queen went on pilgrimage to Bury 
St. Edmunds in pursuance of a vow made in 
Palestine. During the summer he suffered 
much from the effects of the wounds he had 
received from the assassin at Acre, and these 
probably had caused a serious abscess with 
which he was troubled in the November pre- 


vious. He was received at Oxford on 28 July 
with great pomp by the few clerks that were 
then there and by the citizens, but would not 
enter the city for fear of incurring the wrath 
of St. Frideswide (Wrxus, p. 264). He went 
to Chester on 8 Sept.in order tomeet Llewelyn, 
who refused to attend, was summoned to the 
forthcoming parliament, and again made de- 
fault (Medera, ii. 57; Ann. Wigorn. p. 468). 
In the Easter parliament of 1276 Kdward 
ordered that the charters should he observed, 
and fully pardoned the ‘disinherited.” With 
this policy of pacification is to be connected 
his presence at the translation of Richard of 
Chichester on 16 June and his gifts at the 
shrine, for the bishop had been wronged by 
his father. He received a message from Llew- 
elyn offering to ransom his aftianced bride, 
Eleanor de Montfort, who had fallen into the 
king’s hand. As, however, herefused to restore 
the lands he had taken, and to repair the castles 
he had destroyed, his offer wasrefused. During 
the autumn the Welsh were troublesome, and 
Edward was at Gloucester on 28 Sept. and 
Evesham on 1 Oct. to take measures against 
them. On 1 Noy. he sent a body of knights 
to keep order in the marches, and on the 12th 
it was agreed by common consent of the 
bishops, barons, and others ‘that the king 
should make war on the Welsh with the force 
of the kingdom,’ which was ordered to meet 
him the following midsummer (Federa, ii. 
68). In the October parliament the statutes 
‘de Bigamis’ and of ‘ Rageman’ were passed 
(Statutes, 1.115; Constitutional History, u. 
110). The king conducted the Welsh warin 
person, and moved the exchequer and king’s 
bench to Shrewsbury. About 24 June he pro- 
ceeded to Chester, had the woods cut down 
between Chester and the Snowdon country, 
and built the castles of Flint and Rhuddlan. 
Although many Welsh submitted to him, 
Llewelyn believed his position to be im- 
pregnable. Edward marched from Chester 
31 July; Anglesey was taken by the fleet of 
the Cinque ports, and on 11 Nov. Llewelyn - 
made his submission at Rhuddlan; he ceded 
the Four Cantreds, received Anglesey back 
at a rent of one thousand marks, promised to 
pay fifty thousand marks for peace, and to do 
homage in England, gave hostages, and was 
allowed to retain the homages of Snowdonia 
for his life. The payments were remitted, 
and the hostages restored (Fwdera, 11. 88-92). 
His brother David, who had fought for Kd- 
ward, was rewarded with lands and castles, 
was knighted, and received the daughter of 
the Earl of Derby in marriage. Llewelyn did 
homage and spent Christmas with the king 
at London; and the troubles with Wales, 
which had lasted more or less from Edward’s 
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youth, appeared settled at last. Edward’s 
‘Welsh castles belong to the class named 
after him ‘ Edwardian castles, for, though 
he was not the inventor of the style of forti- 
fication that marks them, he used it largely. 
They are built on the concentric principle, 
having two or three lines of defence, with 
towers at the angles and on the walls, and 
so arranged that, ‘no part is left to its own 
defences’ (Medieval Military Architecture, 
i. 157). With this war in Wales must 
probably be connected the visit paid by 
Edward and his queen to Glastonbury on 
13 April 1278. The tomb of Arthur was 
opened on the 19th, and the relics were trans- 
lated, Edward carrying the bones of Arthur, 
and Eleanor the bones of Guinevere (ADAM 
or DomErRHAM, p. 588). The war had been 
expensive, and on 26 June Edward issued a 
writ compelling all who had a freehold estate 
of 20. to take up knighthood or pay a fine, 
a measure that did much to blend the lesser 
tenants-in-chief with the main body of free- 
holders. A few days later the parliament at 
Gloucester assented to the Statute of Glou- 
cester, founded on the report in the Hundred 
Rolls, to amend the working of territorial 
jurisdictions ; aud proceeding on this statute 
and the report, Edward in August issued 
writs of ‘Quo warranto, which called on 
the lords to show by what warrant they held 
their jurisdictions, a measure that occasioned 
some discontent among them (Statutes, i. 
117; Hemincsuren, u. 5). Llewelyn did 
not attend the Gloucester parliament, and 
Edward went to the marches on 1 Aug. 
and received his homage. On 29 Sept. he 
received the homage of Alexander of Scot- 
land at Westminster (Medera, 11.126 ; Ann. 
Wav. p. 370), and with him and the queen 
and many nobles attended the marriage of 
Llewelyn and Eleanor de Montfort at Wor- 
cester on 13 Oct. In November the king 
caused all the Jews throughout the king- 
dom to be arrested, and on 7 Dec. extended 
this order to the goldsmiths, on the charge 
of coining and clipping the coin. In April 
1279 he had 267 Jews hanged in London, 
and gave notice of the forthcoming issue 
of round coins, appointing places where the 
old coins might be exchanged at a settled 
rate. 

On the resignation of Archbishop Kilward- 
by in 1278, Edward procured the election of 
his friend and minister, Robert Burnell, and 
sent envoys to Rome to beg the pope to con- 
firm the election. His request was refused, 
and Nicolas IIT gave the see to John Peck- 
ham. The death of the queen’s mother, to 
whom the county of Ponthieu belonged, 
obliged Edward and the queen to visit Paris 
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on 11 May 1279. Edward did homage to 
Philip for Ponthieu, and definitely surren- 
dered all claim to Normandy (Ann. Wigorn. 
p. 477 ; Federa, ii. 185). While at Amiens 
he met Peckham on his way to England, and 
receivedhim graciously (PECKHAM, Jeg. 1. 5); 
he returned on 19 June. Peckham soon 
offended the king, for in his provincial coun- 
cil at Reading he ordered the clergy to post 
copies of the Great Charter on the doors of 
cathedral and collegiate churches, and to ex- 
communicate all who obtained writs from the 
king to hinder ecclesiastical suits orneglected 
to carry out ecclesiastical sentences. Edward 
naturally took these decrees as an insult, and 
in the Michaelmas parliament forced Peck- 
ham to renounce them. He further replied 
to the archbishop’s challenge by the statute 
‘De Religiosis’ or of ‘ Mortmain,’ passed on 
15 Nov. by the parliament at Westminster, 
a measure which preserved the rights of the 
superior lords and of the crown, as lord- 
paramount, against the church, and which 
was a development of one of the provisions 
of 1259 (Statutes, i. 183; Ann. Wav. p. 892; 
Corton, p. 158; Select Charters, p.448; Const. 
Hist. ii. 112). And he also demanded a 
fifteenth from the spiritualities. In these 
measures Edward was not acting in a spirit 
of revenge, for the next year, when he re- 
monstrated with Peckham for holding a visi- 
tation of the royal chapel, he accepted the 
archbishop’s assertion of his right. Finding, 
however, that Peckham was about to issue 
canons in a council held at Lambeth in Sep- 
tember 1281 that would have removed causes 
touching the right of patronage and other 
spiritual matters from the courts of the crown, 
he peremptorily interfered, and the arch- 
bishop was compelled to give way (WIkzs, 
p. 285; Wirxrns, ii. 50). On 9 June 1280 he 
attended a general chapter of the Dominicans 
held at Oxford. In the course of the last 
year he had issued a decree pronouncing that 
all Jews guilty of irreverence and all apo- 
states to Judaism should be punished with 
death, and now, at the persuasion of the 
Dominicans, he ordered that the Jews should 
be forced to listen reverently to certain ser- 
mons that were to be preached for their edi- 
fication. In September of this year he was 
at Lanercost, and held a great hunting in 
Inglewood Forest (Chron. Lanercost, p. 106). 

_ While Edward was keeping Easter at De- 
vizes in 1282, news was brought him that 
Llewelyn and David, whom he had loaded 
with favours, had rebelled against him, had 
taken his castles, slain a multitude of people, 
and carried off Roger Clifford, the constable 
of Hawarden, asa prisoner, At first he could 
not believe what he heard, but he soon found 
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that it was true (Tywysogion, p. 873; Ann. 
Wav. p. 398 ; Wixxus, p. 288). Hesummoned 
the barons to meet him at Worcester at Whit- 
suntide, 6 April, and the bishops and knights 
to assemble at Rhuddlan on 2 Aug., and 
again moved the exchequer to Shrewsbury. 
Moreover he sent to Gascony for help from his 
subjects there. He made his headquarters 
at Rhuddlan, and ravaged Llewelyn’s lands 
during August. Roads were made through 
the woods, the fleet of the Cinque ports again 
attacked Anglesey, and a bridge was begun 
across the straits. Edward’s army met with 
some severe reverses, and on 6 Noy., when 
an attack was treacherously made by some 
nobles during the progress of negotiations, 
the Welsh routed the attacked force, and 
many were drowned in the Menai (Ann. 
Osen. p. 289). Encouraged by his success 
Llewelyn left Snowdonia, and was slain ina 
skirmish on 10 Dec. in Radnor; his head was 
brought to Edward, who had it sent to London 
and exposed on the Tower. He spent Christ- 
mas at Rhuddlan, and finished his bridge. 
The war taxed Edward’s resources severely, 
and in March hecaused to be seized the money 
that, in accordance witha decree of the council 
of Lyons, had been collected for a crusade 
and stored in the cathedral churches. This 
provoked an indignant letter from Martin LV. 
Before its arrival, however, the king had pro- 
mised that the money should be refunded, and 
Peckham went off to meet him at Acton Bur- 
nell, and prevailed on him to make immedi- 
ate restitution (Registrum Peckham, ii. 685 
sq.) At Haster he was at Aberconway, 
where he built one of his famous castles. 
Wales was now thoroughly subdued, and the 
two most precious treasures of the Welsh, 
the crown of Arthur and a piece of the true 
cross, were brought to the conqueror. David 
was delivered up by the Welsh on 22 June, 
and taken to Edward at Rhuddlan, but the 
king would not see him. He determined 
‘that he should be tried before a full repre- 
sentation of the laity’ (Const. Hist. ii. 116), 
and accordingly summoned a parliament to 
meet at Shrewsbury at Michaelmas, consist- 
ing of the baronage, two knights from each 
county, and representatives from certain cities 
and boroughs ; the clerical estate was not re- 
presented, as the business concerned a capital 
offence. David was tried by a judicial com- 
mission before his peers, condemned, and 
sentenced to be drawn, hanged, beheaded, 
disembowelled, and quartered, a hitherto 
unheard-of sentence (Ann. Osen. p. 294). A 
few days later, at Acton Burnell, Edward put 
forth an ordinance, called the ‘ Statute of Ac- 
ton Burnell,’ which had been drawn up by 
him and his council for securing the debts of 
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traders by rendering the profits of land liable 
for the same. He spent Christmas at Rhudd- 
lan, on 9 Jan. 1284 was at York at the con- 
secration of his clerk, Antony Bek, to the 
see of Durham, then held a parliament at 
Lincoln, and was again at Rhuddlan at mid~ 
Lent, when he put forth the laws which are 
called the ‘Statute of Wales, though they 
were not the result of parliamentary delibera- 
tion (Const. Hist. ii. 117). By this statute 
the administration of the country was to some 
extent assimilated to the English pattern; in 
certain districts sheriffs, coroners, and bailiffs 
were appointed, though the jurisdiction of the 
marchers was still preserved in other parts, 
the English criminal law was to be in force, 
while in most civil matters the Welsh were 
allowed to retain their old customs. In the 
summer Edward celebrated his conquest by 
holding a ‘round table’ at Newyn in Car- 
narvonshire, near the sea; the festivities cost 
a large sum, and were attended by a crowd of 
knights, both from England and from abroad 
(Ann. Wav. p. 402 ; Ann. Dunst. p. 313). He 
spent Christmas at Bristol, where he held 
a ‘singular, not a general, parliament,’ con- 
sisting simply of certain specially summoned 
nobles (Ann. Osen. p. 800). Thence he went 
to London, where he was received with great 
rejoicing, for he had not been there for nearly 
three years (Ann. Wav. p. 402). 

A summons from Philip III to render him 
such assistance in his war with Peter IIT of 
Aragon as was due by reason of his tenure of 
Gascony put Edward in some difficulty, for 
he was by no means anxious for the aggran- 
disement of France. However, he went to 
Dover as though to embark. While there 
the illness of his mother gave him an excuse 
for remaining at home, and he passed Lent 
in Norfolk and Suffolk (Ann. Osen. p. 300 ; 
Trivet, p. 310). This year is marked by the 
‘culminating point in Edward’s legislative 
activity’ (Const. Hist. ii.118). In the mid-. 
summer parliament, held at Westminster, he 
published the collection of laws known as the 
‘Statute of Westminster the Second’ (Sta- 
tutes, i. 163), the first chapter of which, called 
‘De Donis Conditionalibus,’ the foundation 
of estates tail, restricting the alienation of 
lands, probably shows the influence of the 
nobles. Other chapters deal with amend- 
ments of the law relating to dower, advow- 
sons, and other matters. The whole forms a 
code, the importance of which did not escape 
the notice of contemporary chroniclers (Ann. 
Osen. p.304; Statutes,i.164), It was probably 
during this parliament, which lasted for the 
unusually long period of seven weeks, that 
Edward dealt decisively with the question of 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction that had been in 
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dispute ever since the reign of Henry II, and 
his action in this matter should be compared 
with the policy of that king as expressed in 
the Constitutions of Clarendon. Undaunted 
by previous defeats Peckham evidently in- 
stigated the bishops of his province to present 
a petition to the crown against the sum- 
mary conclusion of ecclesiastical suits by royal 
prohibition. Edward, however, limited the 
sphere of clerical jurisdiction to matrimonial 
and testamentary cases, and afterwards re- 
laxed this by issuing the writ ‘Circumspecte 
agatis, which clearly defines the cases which 
were to be entertained by ecclesiastical courts 
(Statutes,i. 242; Ann. Dunst. p. 317 ; Corton, 
p. 166; Const. Hist. ii. 119). Inthe Statute 
of Winchester, published in the October par- 
liament, the king revived and developed the 
ancient laws relating to police organisation, 
and to the obligation of keeping arms for the 
public service, and applied them to the needs 
of the time by converting them into a com- 
plete system for the protection of persons and 
property, for the capture of offenders, and for 
the establishment of the lability of districts 
for losses sustained through the failure of 
their police arrangements (Select Charters, 
p. 459). 

In a parliament consisting of ecclesiastical 
and civil magnates, held on 23 April 1286, 
Edward announced his intention of going to 
France. His presence was required in Gas- 
cony, though the immediate cause of his de- 
parture was to act as mediator in the long 
quarrel between the French and the Arago- 
nese for the possession of Sicily. Edward 
had now for some years been looked on as the 
most fitting arbitrator in this matter. When, 
in 1282, Charlesof Anjou and Peter of Aragon 
agreed to decide their dispute by a combat, 
in which each was to be supported by one 
hundred knights, they fixed the place of meet- 
ing at Bordeaux, and selected Edward as 
judge. On 5 April 1283 Martin IV wrote, 
forbidding him to allow the encounter, and 
Hdward sent ambassadors with letters to 
Charles and Peter, declaring that‘ if he could 
gain Aragon and Sicily’ by it he would not 
allow it (Fwdera, ii, 226, 240,241). Finally, 
while refusing to have anything to do with 
the matter, he ordered the seneschal of Bor- 
deaux to put the city at the disposal of the 
Angevin prince. He mediated unsuccessfully 
in 1284 between Philip III anc Peter, and 
the king of Aragon hoped to engage him on 
his side. Edward, however, while anxious 
to prevent the increase of the power of France 
at the expense of Aragon, which would have 
endangered his possession of Gascony, would 
not be drawn into war beyond the sea. The 
captivity of Charles the Lame and the deaths 


of Peter and Philip III opened the way for 
fresh negotiations, and Philip IV, the sons of 
Charles, and the nobles of Provence all in- 
voked the interference of the king of England 
(ib. ii. 317, 318). Edward sailed on 23 May, 
leavingsthe kingdom in charge of his cousin 
Edmund, and taking with him the chancellor 
and many nobles (Ann. Osen. p. 806). He 
was honourably received by Philip, did homage 
to him at Amiens, and then went with him 
to Paris. After obtaining the settlement of 
several questions connected with his foreign 
possessions and rights, he left Paris at Whit- 
suntide and proceeded to Bordeaux, where he 
repressed some disaffection among the citizens 
with considerable sharpness (HEMINGBURGH, 
ii. 16). He then held a congress at Bordeaux, 
which was attended by representatives of the 
kings of Aragon, France, Castile and Majorca, 
and two legates, and on 25 July arranged a 
truce between France and Aragon (wdera, 
ii. 330). Finding, however, that it was im- 
possible to make terms which would be ac- 
ceptable both to Honorius IV and to James 
of Sicily, he persuaded Alfonso of Aragon to 
treat apart from his brother James, and on 
15 July 1287 met Alfonso at Oléron, and 
made a treaty for the liberation of Charles 
and for afuture peace. At the same time the 
project of a marriage between Alfonso and 
Ndward’s daughter Eleanor, which had. for 
some years been hindered by papal interfe- 
rence, exercised on behalf of the Angevin in- 
terest, was confirmed by the kings. When 
Hdward re-entered Gascony he suffered from 
a short though severe illness at Blanquefort, 
and on his recovery returned to Bordeaux, 
where he again took the cross, was appointed 
by the legate the captain of the christian arm 

(Ann. Wav.p. 404), and expelled the Jews 
from Gascony and his other continental do- 
minions. The treaty of Oléron was pronounced 
unsatisfactory by Nicolas IV (Fwdera, ii. 
358), and in 1288 Edward agreed to a treaty 
at Campofranco, which secured the liberation. 
of Charles on the payment of twenty thou- 
sand marks, of which ten thousand were 
lent him by Edward, along with his bond 
for seven thousand more, on the delivery 
of English hostages and on other condi- 
tions (2b. p. 368 sq.) The war, however, 
was renewed, and in 1289 Edward sent Odo 
Grandison with a sharp reproof to Nicolas 
for encouraging warfare among christian kings 
when the infidels were triumphing over the 
cause of the cross in Syria (Amari). Mean- 
while in a parliament held on 2 Feb. the lords 
refused a grant, and the Earl of Gloucester, 
speaking for therest, declared that they would. 
grant no more money ‘until they saw the 
king's face in England again’ (WIKEs, p.316). 
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It was evidently high time that Edward re- 
turned, and he landed at Dover on 12 Aug. 
On his return he received many bitter com- 
plaints of the ill-doings of the judges in his 
absence, and on 13 Oct. appointed a com- 
mission to inquire into their conduct. Wey- 
land, one of the chief justices, fled to the 
Franciscan priory at Bury St. Edmunds, and 
assumed the monastic dress. Edward or- 
dered that he should be starved into sub- 
mission, and allowed him to escape trial by 
going into perpetual banishment. All the 
judges save two were found guilty of various 
misdemeanors, were fined, and dismissed from 
office (Ann. Dunst. p. 855 sq.) Before the 
end of the year Edward visited his mother, 
who had during his absence taken the veil at 
Amesbury, and also made visits of devotion 
to the shrines of St. Thomas the Martyr, St. 
Edmund, and many other saints. He was a 
man of strong religious feelings: in times of 
difficulty he made vows, and on his return 
from any long journey or after any deliverance 
from danger he never failed to offer thanks 
publicly in one or more of the great churches 
of the kingdom. He appears to have usually 
passed Lent in more or less retirement in 
some of the great monasteries, and he cer- 
tainly took pleasure in attending religious 
ceremonies, such as the consecration of bi- 
shops. At the same time his love of truth 
and his manliness of character kept him from 
giving countenance to superstition or impos- 
ture. On one of his visits to his mother at 
Amesbury, he found her in a state of high 
excitement over a man who pretended that he 
had been cured of blindness at the tomb of her 
latehusband, King Henry. Edward knew that 
the man was lying, and told his mother so, 
which angered her so much that she bade him 
leave her room. King as he was, he obeyed her 
without a word, and as he went out met the 
provincial of the Dominicans, a man of much 
theological learning and one of his intimate 
friends. ‘I knowenough of my father’sjustice,’ 
he said to him, ‘to be sure that he would 
rather have torn out the eyes of this rascal 
when they were sound than have given sight 
to such a scoundrel’ (TR1ver). He spent 
Christmas at Westminster, held a parliament 
there early the next year, and on 23 April 
married his daughter Joan to his old enemy, 
Gilbert, earl of Gloucester. This marriage 
suggested to him a means of raising money, 
of which he was in constant need, though the 
heavy fines he had laid on the judges had 
lately swelled his treasury (Ann. Osen. p.321). 
In a parliament held on 29 May, which con- 
sisted only of bishops and lay lords, he ob- 
tained leave to levyanaid pur fille marier of 
40s, on the knight’s fee. This tax fell only 


on the tenants in chief who were held to be 
represented by the magnates (Select Charters, 
p- 466). A second parliament was heldin July, 
to which the king summoned two knights from 
each shire. A week before the day on which 
the knights were to come to Westminster, and 
while the parliament therefore consisted only 
of the magnates of the kingdom, Edward, at 
the request of the lords, published the statute 
‘Quia emptores,’ forbidding subinfeudation ; 
land alienated by a tenant, either in chivalry 
or socage, was to be held by feoftee not of the 
alienor but of the capital lord, and by the same 
services as it had been held by the feoffor. 
This act, while protecting the rights of the 
lords, strengthened the position of the crown 
towardsitstenants. Itsremoter consequences 
have been a vast increase in the alienation of 
lands and in the number of landholders, the 
termination of the power of creating new 
manors, and an advance in the gradual ob- 
literation of all distinctions of tenure (7d. 
p. 468). In the same month the king and 
his privy council ordered that all Jews should 
be banished from the kingdom. In making 
this decree Edward was influenced by ‘eco- 
nomical as well as religious’ motives (Const. 
Hist. ii. 123) ; it was highly popular, and in 
return he received grants from the clergy and 
laity (HemMiIncBURGH, 1.22). Harlier in the 
month he celebrated the marriage of his 
daughter Margaret to John of Brabant with 
great magnificence. While he was holding 
his autumn parliament at Clipstone in Sher- 
wood Forest, the queen lay sick at Hardeby, 
or Harby, in Nottinghamshire (English His- 
torical Review, 1888, x. 315). He remained in 
the immediate neighbourhood until 20 Noy., 
and then went to her, and was present at her 
death on the 28th (Archeologia, xxix. 169). 
He felt her death very deeply, and is said to 
have mourned for her all the rest of his life 
(Opus Chron. p.50). The funeral procession 
was stately, and the king accompanied it all 
the way ; the funeral itself took place at West- 
minster on 17 Dee. [For further particulars 
see under ELHANOR or Casritn.| Edward 
spent Christmas at Ashridge in Buckingham- 
shire, where his cousin Edmund, earl of Corn- 
wall, had founded a house of Bons Hommes, 
and remained there five weeks until 26 Jan. 
1291, evidently to some extent in retirement. 
Early in May he proceeded to Norham to 
settle the dispute between the competitors 
for the throne of Scotland. 

On the death of Alexander III of Scotland, 
in 1286, his granddaughter Margaret, the Maid 
of Norway, who was also great-niece to Ed- 
ward, was left heir to the crown, and certain 
Scottish lords sent messengers to the Eng- 
lish king on 29 March, to consult him on the 
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affairs of the kingdom (Stevenson, Docu- 
ments,i.4). During 1288 Edward was in treaty 
with Eric of Norway to procure a marriage 
between his son Edward and Eric’s daughter 
Margaret, and the following year a bull was 
obtained from Rome sanctioning the mar- 
riage, which was approved of and settled bya 
meeting of commissioners of the three king- 
doms of England, Scotland, and Norway, held 
at Salisbury on 6 Nov. The treaty of Salis- 
bury gratified the Scots, and a letter express- 
ing their pleasure was sent to Edward by the 
estates assembled at Brigham,near Roxburgh, 
on 10 March 1290. The estates also entered 
into a treaty in July concerning the preserva- 
tion of the rights and laws of the kingdom. 
Edward then appointed Antony Bek, bishop 
of Durham, governor of Scotland, in the name 
of Margaret and of his son Edward, that he 
might act with the regents and magnates in 
administering the kingdom according to its 
ancient laws; and further demanded that the 
castles should be put at his disposal, for he 
had heard of certain dangers that threatened 
the country. This demand, however, was 
refused, and was not insisted on. Margaret 
set sail from Norway and died before reach- 
ing Orkney (Srevenson), There were thir- 
teen competitors for the crown, and the king- 
dom was in imminent danger of disturbance. 
Even before the death of Margaret, when the 
report of her illness had reached Scotland, 
the bishop of St. Andrews, the chief of the 
guardians of the kingdom, wrote to Edward 
urging his interference, and entreating him, 
should the queen be dead, to come to the 
border in order to prevent bloodshed, and to 
enable the faithful men of the realm to‘ choose 
for their king him who ought to be so’ (Fw- 
dera, 1. 1090). Edward is said to have told 
his lords that he hoped to bring the king and 
kingdom of Scotland as much under his au- 
thority as he had brought Wales (Ann. Wav. 
p. 409). This reads like an afterthought. At 
all events he did nothing which tended to re- 
duce Scotland to the same condition as Wales, 
for he took steps towards providing her with 
a king by summoning the lords of the king- 
dom to meet him at Norham on 10 May 1291, 
while certain of his own military tenants 
were also ordered to be there at the begin- 
ning of June. On opening the proceedings 
the chief justice demanded whether the Scot- 
tish barons would recognise Edward as their 
superior lord, and various passages were read 
from ancient chronicles showing how the 
Scottish kings had in time past done homage 
to the kings of England. When the barons 
were evidently unwilling to assent to this 
demand the king swore‘ by St. Edward that 
he would either have the due right of his 


kingdom and of the crown of St. Edward of 
which he was the guardian, or would die in 
that place in the prosecution of it’ (H»mrne- 
BURGH, ii. 34). He gave them three weeks 
to consider their answer. When they came 
before hifi again on 2 J une, the lords and 
clergy acknowledged his superiority, and each 
one of the eight competitors that were present 
afterwards didso singly for himself, promising 
toabide by his decision as that of the ‘sovreign 
lord of the land’ (Fwdera, ii.529). Edward re- 
ceived seisin of the landand castles, and imme- 
diately restored the guardianship of the land 
to the regents, adding a lord to their number 
and appointing a chancellor and chamberlain. 
He received oaths of fealty from several lords, 
his peace was proclaimed, he appointed a 
commission consisting partly of Englishmen 
and partly of Scotchmen, chosen by Bruce 
and Baliol to decide on the claims of the 
competitors, adjourned the court until 2 Aug., 
and then proceeded to Edinburgh, Stirling, 
and Perth, receiving the homage of the people 
at each place to which he came. ‘The court 
was again opened at Berwick on 2 Aug., the 
proceedings were adjourned, and the king re- 
turned to the south. The proofs of the re- 
cognition of his superiority over Scotland 
were by his command entered in the chro- 
nicles of divers English monasteries. Inthe 
March of this year Nicolas TV granted him 
a tenth of ecclesiastical revenue for six years 
for the crusade he was contemplating (2b. 
i. 509). Acre had fallen, and the christians 
of the Hast were looking to Edward to de- 
fend their cause. He was never able to 
undertake this crusade, and he applied the 
money which is said to have been collected 
with much strictness to other purposes (Cot- 
TON, p. 198). On 8 Sept. he buried his mother 
with considerable state at Amesbury. A pri- 
vate war that had been carried on between 
the Earls of Gloucester and Hereford took 
him to Abergavenny to hold an inquisition 
concerning a castle that Gloucester had built 
there without license. Thence he went to 
Hereford, and on 9 Nov. to Worcester. On 
the 25th he solemnly kept the anniversary of 
the queen’s funeral at London, with a large 
number of bishops who-came thither for the 
purpose (Ann. Wigorn. p.506). After keeping 
St. Edmund’s day, 28 April 1292, with his 
son and daughters at Bury St. Edmund’s, 
and visiting Walsingham A bbey (Cont. FLor. 
Wis. ii, 264), Edward again proceeded to 
Berwick. While he was at York he caused 
Rhys, son of Meredydd, who had risen against 
him and had been defeated and captured, to 
be tried and executed for treason. On 2 June 
the court was again opened at Berwick. The 
hearing of the case lasted until 17 Nov. [for 
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particulars see Baxroz, Joun, 1249-1315], 
when Edward delivered his judgment, declar- 
ing that John Baliol ought to have seisin of 
the kingdom, saving the right of the king of 
England and his heirs. On the 20th Baliol 
swore fealty to Edward at Norham, and on 
26 Dec., after his coronation, he did homage 
to him at Newcastle (Federa, ii. 593). 

A petty war between the seamen of the 
Cinque ports and of Normandy, which began 
in 1293, gradually assumed serious propor- 
tions, and our seamen beat the French fleet 
in a pitched battle in the Channel. Some 
hostilities took place between the French 
and the Gascons, and Philip ITV, who was 
dent on gaining Gascony, summoned Edward 
to appear before him in his parliament (7d. 
11.617). Edward made every effort to avoid 
war. A marriage was proposed between him 
and Blanche, a sister of the French king, with 
whom Edward was, it is said, greatly in love 
(Ann. Wigorn. p. 515), and he consented to 
give Philip seisin of Gascony, which was to 
be restored to him as Blanche’s dower. Philip 
dealt dishonestly; he hoped to persuade Ed- 
ward to come over to France with the inten- 
tion, it is said, of entrapping him at Amiens 
(Corton, p. 233); he broke off the negotiation 
for the marriage in 1294, and, having got Gas- 
cony into his possession, refused to deliver it 
up again, and declared that the promise was 
forfeited by Edward’s non-attendance. War 
was now inevitable. The king seized all the 
merchants’ wool, and with their consent levied 
an impost on it; he obtained a promise of 
liberal help from the lords ‘in a court or par- 
liament’ held on 5 June, summoned his mili- 
tary tenants to assemble at Portsmouth on 
1 Sept., and organised his fleet, dividing it 
into three large squadrons (Const. Hist. ii. 
125, 126; Nicuoras, Hist. of the Navy, i. 
270). On 4 July he seized all the coined 
money in the cathedrals, monasteries, and 
hospitals (Cont. Fior. Wie. il. 271). He 
did not himself go to Gascony, for his pre- 
sence was required in Wales,where Llewelyn’s 
son Madoe, in North Wales, and other chiefs 
in Cardiganshire and Glamorganshire, were 
in insurrection. The proposed expedition 
came to nothing, though a force under Sir 
John St. John and other leaders made a short 
campaign. He sent an embassy to Adolf of 
Nassau, the king of the Romans, and bought 
an alliance with him, The Count of Bar he 
had already secured, for he had given him 
his daughter Eleanor to wife the previous 
Michaelmas at Bristol; he took several princes 
of the Low Countries into his pay, and sent 
to ask Spanish help. On 21 Sept. he met 
the clergy of both provinces at Westminster, 
and, having explained his necessities and apo- 
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logised for his violent measures, demanded 
their help. They asked for a day’s grace, 
which was accorded them. They offered two 
tenths for a year. Edward sent a messenger 
to them, who told them that the king would 
have half their revenues, and that if they re- 
fused he would put them out of his peace, 
adding: ‘Whoever of ye will say him nay, let 
him rise and stand up that his person may 
be known.’ The dean of St. Paul’s tried to 
pacify the king, and fell dead with fright in 
his presence. The clergy had no head, for 
the archbishopric of Canterbury had fallen 
vacant in 1292, and Robert Winchelsey, 
who had been consecrated a few days before 
this, had not returned from Rome; they 
offered to obey the king’s will if he would 
withdraw the statute of mortmain. This he 
refused to do, and they were forced to pro- 
mise the half demanded of them (HmmINe- 
BURGH, il. 54; Cont. Fron. Wid. ii. 274; 
Ann. Wigorn. p. 517; Flores, p.394). In Oc- 
tober the laity made grants for the Welsh 
war in a parliament in which the cities and 
towns were not represented, and their con- 
tribution was collected from them ‘ by sepa- 
rate negotiation conducted by the king’s offi- 
cers’ (Const. Hist. ii. 127). Edward marched 
to Worcester and thence to Chester towards 
the end of November. He ravaged parts of 
Wales, but was shut up in Aberconway by 
Madoc, and reduced to some straits. During 
this war he built the castle of Beaumaris; 
he spent Christmas at Aberconway, and was 
detained by the war until May 1295. Two 
legates, who were sent over to endeavour 
to make peace, awaited his arrival at Lon- 
don on 1 Aug. A great council was held 
and the legates were authorised to conclude 
a truce with Philip, but Edward refused to 
make peace because his ally Adolf was not 
willing to do so. The treacherous designs of 
a certain knight named Turberville, who pro- 
mised Philip that he would obtain the cus- 
tody of the Cinque ports and deliver them to 
him on the appearance of a French fleet, were 
foiled by the refusal of Edward to grant him 
the command he desired. Nevertheless, an at- 
tack was made on Hythe, part of Dover was 
burnt by the French, and it was evidently 
thought that the king ran some risk in at- 
tending the enthronement of Archbishop 
Winchelsey at Canterbury on 2 Oct. (Cont. 
Fror. Wie. ii. 278; Ann. Dunst. p.400). The 
king stood in great need of supplies; the re- 
peated descents of the French were intoler- 
able, and no progress was made with the 
war; the campaign in Wales had been pro- 
tracted; more serious trouble seemed likely 
to arise with Scotland ; and the council held 
in August had not dealt with the subject of 
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money, for it was from its composition inca- 
pable of taxing thenation. This wasto be done 
by a parliament which the king summoned 
to meet in November. Writs were addressed 
to both the archbishops and to the several 
bishops containing a clause (Premunientes) 
commanding the attendance of the clergy of 
each diocese by their representatives, to the 
baronage, and to the sheriffs ordering each 
ofthem to return two knights elected to serve 
for his shire, and two citizens or burgesses 
elected for each city or borough within it. 
Thus, this parliament of 1295 was an as- 
sembly in which the three estates of the 
realm were perfectly represented, and from 
that time every assembly to which the name 
of parliament can properly be applied was 
constituted on the same model, though the 
desire of the spiritual estate to tax itself se- 
parately in its own assembly, and its neglect 
to appear in the council of the nation by its 
proctors, havein fact changed the composition 
of parliament (Const. Hist. ii. c. xv. ; Select 
Charters, p. 472 sq.) Edward received grants 
from each estate separately, but was not able 
to prosecute the war with France in person, 
for his presence and all the money he could 
get were needed for an expedition against the 
Scots. 

From the time that Baliol received the 
kingdom Edward had abstained from all di- 
rect interference with the affairs of Scotland. 
In consequence, however, of the acknowledg- 
ment of the feudal superiority of the English 
king he had a right, and was bound as lord 
paramount, to entertain and adjudicate upon 
appeals made to his court, and, in spite of 
Baliol’s remonstrances, he had asserted and 
maintained this right in the case of an appeal 
made by a burgess of Berwick, which lay 
within the Scottish border, a few months 
after the settlement of the crown, and Baliol 
had implicitly allowed the validity of his as- 
sertion. Before long an appeal was lodged 
against Baliol by Macduff, earl of Fife. After 
some delay he appeared at a parliament held 
at Westminster in May 1294, and there seems | 
to have promised an aid for the French 
war (HEMINGBURGH, li. 45), The Scottish 
nobles were dissatisfied with his conduct, and, 
anxious to take advantage of the embarrass- 
ment of England, opened negotiations with 
Philip of France. When Edward heard of 
this he demanded that the borde> fortresses 
of Scotland should be placed in his hands 
until his war with France was concluded. 
This was refused, and in March 1296 an 
army led by seven Scottish earls ravaged 
Cumberland, and made an unsuccessful at- 
tack on Carlisle (Chron. Lanercost), Ed- 
ward was not taken unprepared, for he had 


already summoned Baliol and the Scottish 
lords to meet him at Newcastle on 1 March 
to answer for certain injuries done to his 
subjects, and had gone thither with a large 
army. He was joined by the Bishop of Dur- 
ham with the forces of the north, and on the 
28th the English army of five thousand horse 
and thirty thousand foot entered Scotland, 
Edward crossing the Tweed near Coldstream, 
and the bishop near Norham. Berwick was 
summoned to surrender; Edward’s terms 
were refused; and on the 30th he prepared 
to assault it. The English ships which were 
to act with the army attacked too soon, and 
three of them were burnt by the enemy. 
Edward led the assault in person, the town 
was quickly taken, and, as was the custom of 
war, very many Scots, more it is said than 
eight thousand, were put to the sword; the 
garrison of the castle surrendered on terms; 
and the women of Berwick were also after 
some days sent off to their own people (HEM- 
INGBURGH, ii. 99; KnieuTon, col. 2480, puts 
the number of the slain at 17,400; and For- 
DUN, xi. 54, 55, dwells on the barbarities of 
the English). While Edward remained at 
Berwick making new fortifications, a mes- 
senger from Baliol brought him the Scottish 
king’s answer to his summons, the renuncia- 
tion of his fealty and homage. ‘Ha! the 
false fool,’ Edward is said to have exclaimed, 
‘what folly hisis! Ifhe will not come to 
us, we will come to him’ (Forpuy). He de- 
tached part of his army to attack the castle 
of Dunbar, arrived there himself on 28 April, 
the day after Surrey had defeated the Scots, 
and received the surrender of the place. Dur- 
ing May Haddington, Roxburgh, Jedburgh, 
and other towns were surrendered to him. 
He was now joined by some Welsh troops, 
and about this time sent back part of his 
English army. On 6 June he appeared be- 
fore Edinburgh ; the garrison began to treat 
on the fifth day, and the castle surrendered 
on the eighth day of the siege. At Stirling, 
where the only man left of the garrison was 
the porter to open the gates of the castle, he 
was joined by a large body of Irish troops. 
He kept the festival of St. John the Baptist 
(24 June) with much state at Perth, creating 
several knights, and while he was there re- 
ceived messengers from Baliol, who brought 
him the king’s surrender. On 10 J uly he 
formally accepted Baliol’s surrender of the 
kingdom at Montrose. He then marched 
northwards to Aberdeen, Banff, and Elgin 

receiving everywhere the submission of the 
nobles and people, and returned to Berwick 
on 22 Aug., bringing with him the famous 
coronation stone from the abbey of Scone 

and haying achieved the conquest of Seot- 
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land in less than twenty-one weeks (STEVEN- 
son, Documents, ii. 37). On the 28th he held 
a parliament at Berwick, where he received 
the fealty of the clergy, barons, and gentry, 
the names filling the thirty-five skins of 
parchment known as Ragman Roll. All the 
lands of the clergy were restored, very few 
lords were dispossessed, the ancient jurisdic- 
tions were not interfered with, ‘no wanton 
or unnecessary act of rigour was committed, 
no capricious changes were introduced’ (Tyt- 
LER), and the king, having appointed a guar- 
dian, treasurer, and other oflicers for Scot- 
land, returned to England, and held a par- 
liament at Bury St. Edmunds on 3 Novy. 

At this parliament, while the laity made 
their grants, the clergy, after thoroughly dis- 
cussing the matter, authorised Archbishop 
Winchelsey to inform the king that it was 
impossible for them to grant him anything 
(Ann. Dunst. p. 405; Corton, p. 314). The 
cause of this refusal was that in the previous 
February Boniface VIII had issued the 
bull ‘ Clericis laicos,’ forbidding on pain of 
excommunication the clergy to grant, or 
the secular power to take, any taxes from 
the revenues of churches or the goods of 
clerks. Edward would not accept this an- 
swer, and bade the clergy let him know 
their final decision on the following 14 Jan. 
Meanwhile he ordered the lay subsidy to be 
collected, and, after staying some time at St. 
Edmund’s, went to Ipswich and kept Christ- 
mas there. While he was there he married 
his daughter Elizabeth to John, count of Hol- 
land, and then made a pilgrimage to Wals- 
ingham, On 14 Jan. 1297 he sent proctors 
to the clergy, who were met in council at 
St. Paul’s to decide the question of the sub- 
sidy. After setting forth the dangers that 
were threatening the kingdom, these proctors 
declared that unless the clergy granted a suffi- 
cient sum for the defence of the country the 
king and the lords of the realm would treat 
their revenues as might seem good to them. 
The king, who was then at Castle Acre in 
Norfolk, received a deputation sent by the 
synod on the 20th, who declared that the 
clergy found themselves unable to make any 
grant. Edward merely answered the Bishop 
of Hereford, the spokesman of the deputation: 
‘As you are not bound by the homage and 
fealty you have done me for your baronies, I 
am not bound in any way to you.’ He was 
exceedingly wroth, for he was in great need 

‘of money for the defence of the kingdom, and 
on the 30th he declared he would outlaw the 
whole body of the clergy, and take their lay 
fees into his own hand (24. p.318). The clergy 
of the province of York submitted, made a 
grant, and received letters of protection, and 


the writ was issued against the clergy of the 
southern province on 12 Feb. (Ann. Wigorn. 
p- 530). ‘Two days before this the archbishop 
excommunicated all who should act contrary 
to the papal decree. 

Meanwhile the king’s army was defeated 
in Gascony, and Edward, who had on 7 Jan. 
made alliance with Guy, count of Flanders, 
determined to send a fresh force to Gascony, 
while he made an expedition in person to 
Flanders, in order to act against Philip in the 
north. With this view he held a parliament 
at Salisbury on 25 Feb., to which only the ba- 
ronage of the kingdom was summoned, with- 
out the clergy or the commons. He asked the 
lords, one after another, to go to the war in 
Gascony. Every one of them refused, and he 
declared that those who would not go should 
give up their lands to those who would. Then 
he appealed to Humphrey Bohun, third earl 
of Hereford [q. v.], the constable, and Roger 
Bigod, fifth earl of Norfolk [q.v.], the marshal ; 
both excused themselves, not, as they might 
have done, on the ground that the king ‘had 
strained his rights every possible way’ ( Const. 
Hist. ii. 181-38, which should be consulted 
for a full account of the crisis of this year), 
but simply because they were only bound to 
serve with the king. They persisted in their 
refusal [for Bigod’s well-known altercation 
with the king see Breop, Roger]. The coun- 
cil broke up, and the two earls forthwith 
gathered a force, which was joined by several 
lords, and numbered fifteen hundred men. 
Edward was uneasy, though he kept his 
feelings to himself (HrmincBureH, ii. 121). 
He was obliged to carry out his plans and 
engagements, and as his lords refused to help 
him he seized the wool of all those who had 
more than five sacks, obliged the other mer- 
chants to redeem theirs by paying a heavy toll 
or‘ maletote,’ and ordered the sheriffs to fur- 
nish supplies of provisions from their several 
counties. The lords who held with the two 
earls would not allow the royal officers to 
take anything from their lands. Meanwhile 
Edward had an interview with the arch- 
bishop at Salisbury on 7 March, and pointed 
out that he was acting from necessity, and 
that it was useless to attempt to resist. At 
a synod held on the 26th the archbishop, 
while refusing himself to yield, allowed the 
clergy to follow their own consciences, and 
almost all of them purchased their peace of 
the king by the grant of a fifth (Corron, p. 
323). Edward then issued writs for a ‘ mili- 
tary levy of the whole kingdom’ to meet at 
London, though constitutionally the national 
force could not be compelled to serve out of 
the kingdom (Const. Hist. ii. 185). When 
7 July, the day appointed for the meeting of 
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the force, arrived, the constable and marshal 
sent to Edward, stating that they attended 
not in virtue of a summons, but at his special 
request; for so the message to the sheriffs was 
worded (Federa, ii. 767), and they begged 
to be excused from performing their duties 
in marshalling the host, and Edward, who 
was now at Portsmouth making preparations 
for his expedition, appointed others to execute 
their offices. They then proceeded to draw 
up a list of grievances (HEMINGBURGH, U1. 
124). Edward evidently thought it well to 
take some measures to gain the goodwill of 
the nation; for he promised that all his 
military tenants who served in Flanders 
should receive pay, and he was reconciled to 
the archbishop. On the 14th he appeared 
before the people on a platform in front of 
Westminster Hall, in company with the 
archbishop, his son Edward, and the Earl of 
Warwick, and with many tears asked them 
to pardon him for what he had done amiss, 
saying that he knew that he had not reigned 
as well as he ought, but that whatever they 
had given him, or whatever had without his 
knowledge been taken from them by his 
officers, had been spent in their defence. 
* And now,’ he added, ‘I am going to meet 
danger on your behalf, and I pray you, should 
I return, receive me as you do now, and I 
will give you back all that has been taken 
from you. And if I do not return, crown 
my son as your king.’ Winchelsey wept, and 
promised that he would do so, and all the 
people held up their hands in token of their 
fidelity (Llores, p. 409). 

The barons, however, represented that it 
was unadvisable that the king should depart ; 
that a rebellion had broken out in Scotland, 
that the country was exhausted, that no more 
tallages ought to be levied, and that the 
Great Charter and the Forest Charter should 
be confirmed (7.) Edward promised to con- 
firm the charters if the clergy and laity would 
make him grants. The grants of the laity 
were promised by certain of those who had 
come up to the army levied from the various 
shires, and the king tried in vain to induce 
‘the earls to hold a conference with him. They 
sent envoys to him at St. Albans on the 28th, 
‘but declined to come in person. He ordered 
the subsidies to be collected from the laity, 
and on 7 Aug. published a letter which the 
sheriffs were bidden make known t» the people 
at large. In this letter he said that he had 
heard that a list of grievances was drawn up ; 
he had not refused to receive it, he had not 
as yet seen it; his people should remember 
that whatever money he had taken from them 
he had used in their defence. If he should 
return he would amend all things, if not he 
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would have his heir do so; he was bound 
to go to the help of his ally, the Count of 
Flanders, and his going was necessary for the 
safety of the nation. The lords had promised 
him a grant on condition that he confirmed 
the charters, and he prayed the people to give 
him all the help they could, and bade them 
keep the peace (Corron, pp. 830-4). After 
the publication of this letter the list of griev- 
ances was presented; it purports to be the 
work of the estates, and after objecting to the 
king’s expedition sets forth the poverty of the 
realm, the extent to which it was burdened 
by taxation, the disregard of the Great Charter 
and of the Forest Charter, and the unjust 
seizure of wool, and finally declares that the 
king ought not to leave the kingdom in the 
face of the Scottish rebellion, and for other 
causes (HrmMINGBURGH, 11. 861). Edward, 
who was then at Odemer, near Winchelsea, 
answered that he could make no reply to these 
matters without his council, and that some 
members of it had already crossed to Flanders, 
and others were in London, and he requested 
the earls that if they would not go with him, 
they wouldatleast abstain from doing mischief 
in his absence. While he was at Winchelsea 
he met with an accident that might have 
proved fatal. As he was riding on the mound 
that defended the town on the seaward side, 
watching his fleet, his horse shied at a wind- 
mill, and refused to advance; he urged it 
with whip and spur, and the animal suddenly 
leaped from the mound on to the road which 
lay far below, winding up the steep ascent of 
the hill. Luckily it alighted on its legs; the 
road was muddy from recent rain, and though 
the horse slipped some feet, the king was able 
to bring it up again, and entered the gate of 
the town unhurt (TRriver,p.359). Onl0 Aug. 
the clergy who had been received into the 
king’s protection met in convocation to decide 
the matter of the grant that had been de- 
manded of them; they returned answer that 
they would apply to the pope for permission ; 
and as the king was dissatisfied with this reply 
he ordered certain not immoderate taxes to be 
collected off them. 

Edward set sail from Winchelsea on the 
23rd, landed at Sluys, and proceeded to 
Bruges. There he offered to bear half the 
expense of fortifying the town, but found that 
the townsmen were hostile to the count; they 
refused to become parties to the alliance he 
had made with Guy, and were inclined to 
surrender the town to the French. It was not 
safe for him to remain there, and he marched 
to Ghent, where the burghers had made terms 
with the French. Edward’s soldiers treated 
the Flemish with much violence, plundered 
the neighbourhood, and especially the town ot 
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Damme, where they slew two hundred men, 
for which the king bad some of them hanged 
(HeMINeBURGH, il. 159; RIsHANGER, p. 413). 
While he was in Flanders his son Edward 
was forced to confirm the charters, and to add 
certain clauses that met the grievances stated 
in the remonstrance drawn up by the earls. 
The charters thus confirmed and enlarged 
were sent over to Edward, who confirmed 
them at Ghent on 5 Nov. (Statutes, i. 273). 
The additional articles are directed against 
taxation without the common consent of the 
realm, and against the arbitrary imposition 
of the maletote of 40s. on wool, the right 
of the crown to the ancient aids, taxes, and 
prises being reserved. The special import- 
ance of this enactment lies in the fact that 
chiefly owing to the work of Edward the 
consent of the nation now meant the concur- 
rence of the estates of the realm assembled 
in parliament, without which taxation was 
now generally illegal. When the Great 
Charter was granted, no such machinery for 
the expression of the popular will was in ex- 
istence. The articles are extant in two forms: 
in French, the version which holds a perma- 
nent place in the statute book, and by which 
Edward considered that he was bound; and 
in Latin, under the title ‘De Tallagio non 
concedendo,’ and in this form they are con- 
siderably morestringent. Althoughthe Latin 
version was not a statute, and is either an in- 
accurate version of the French articles, or may 
represent the demands on which they were 
founded, it has obtained the force of a statute 
because it isreferred to as such in the preamble 
to the Petition of Right of 1628 (Const. Hist. 
u.141 sq.) Shortly after this an invasion of 
the Scots gave Winchelsey an opportunity 
for bringing the dispute between the crown 
and the clergy to an end by recommending a 
grant. Edward did not accomplish anything 
against the French; the Flemish towns were 
not inclined to support him, and his allies 
gave him no help. Still his presence in 
Flanders checked Philip, and inclined him to 
accept the mediation of Boniface VIII, who 
interfered in the cause of peace in August 
(Feedera, ii.791). After some delay terms 
were arranged for two years. While negotia- 
tions were in progress a serious commotion 
was raised in Ghent against the English on 
3 Feb. 1298, and Edward’s foot soldiers burnt 
and sacked part of the city. The Flemings 
excused their rising by declaring that the 
English had done them much injury, and 
Edward, who knew that he was in their power, 
was forced to give them a large sum as a 
recompense (HEMINGBURGH, 11. 170 sq.) On 
14 March he returned to England, Later in 
the year the terms with France were renewed 
VOL, XVII. 
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through the pope’s mediation, and it was ar- 
ranged that Edward should marry Margaret, 
the French king’s sister, and that his heir 
Edward should be contracted to Isabella, 
Philip’s daughter. Edward’s marriage took 
place at Canterbury on 10 Sept. 1299. The 
truce of 1298 was renewed the next year, and 
finally was converted into a lasting peace, 
which was concluded on 20 May 1303. Gas- 
cony was restored to him, but he sacrificed the 
interests of his ally, the Count of Flanders, 
whom he left exposed to the vengeance of the 
French king. The French war ended oppor- 
tunely for Edward, for the Scottish rebellion 
demanded his immediate attention. Wallace 
had inflicted a disastrous defeat upon the 
English at the bridge of Stirling on 11 Sept. 
1297, and had laid waste Cumberland and 
Westmoreland. 

Immediately on his return Edward ordered 
commissioners to make inquiry into griev- 
ances in every county, and summoned a lay 
parliament to meet at York on 25 May. The 
army was commanded to assemble at Rox- 
burgh on 23 June, and the Earls of Norfolk 
and Hereford declared that they would not 
attend unless the king again confirmed the 
charters and the new articles. In order to 
meet their demand certain nobles swore, on 
behalf of the king, that if he was victorious 
he would do what they required. After 
visiting the shrine of St. John of Beverley 
and other holy places, Edward met his army 
at Roxburgh, and found himself at the head 
of seven thousand horse and eighty thousand 
foot nearly all Welsh and Irish, and was 
soon joined by a force from Gascony. He 
marched through Berwickshire without meet- 
ing the enemy, for the Scots kept out of his 
way and wasted the country. At Kirkliston 
he waited for news of the ships he had ordered 
to sail into the Forth with supplies. -Pro- 
visions grew scarce, his Welsh infantry be- 
came mutinous, and he had determined to 
fall back on Edinburgh and there wait for 
his ships, when part of his fleet at last ap- 
peared with the supplies he needed, and on 
the third day afterwards, 21 July, a mes- 
senger from two Scottish lords informed him 
that the enemy was at Falkirk. His army 
camped that night in the open on Linlith- 
gow heath, and the next morning, when the 
trumpet sounded at daybreak, the king’s horse, 
excited by the general bustle, threw him as 
he was in the act of mounting, and broke 
two of his ribs with a kick (TRIVET, p. 372). 
Edward, nevertheless, mounted and rode 
throughout the day as though he had received 
no injury. The Scottish cavalry fled with- 
out striking a blow (Forpun); the archers 
gave way after their leader was slain, but 
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the infantry, which Wallace had arranged 
in four compact masses, stood firm, and the 
English horse charged in vain against their 
spears. At last they were broken by the 
English archers and by volleys of stones from 
the other foot soldiers, and were then help- 
less. Edward’s victory was complete; twenty 
thousand Scots are said to have perished, 
while only two men of rank fell on the Eng- 
lish side (Trtver). On advancing to Stir- 
ling, Edward found that the Scots had burnt 
the town; he lay there fifteen days to re- 
cover from his hurt, sending out expeditions 
to ravage the country, and putting the castle 
ina state of defence. He then marched to 
Abercorn, and thence through Clydesdale to 
Ayr, intending to advance into Galloway, 
but provisions failed, and he returned through 
Annandale and received the surrender of 
Bruce’s castle of Lochmaben. On 9 Sept. 
he was at Carlisle, and there held a council, 
at which he granted the estates of the Scot- 
tish nobles to his own lords. The Karls of 
Norfolk and Hereford now requested that 
they might return home, declaring that their 
horses and men were worn out, though they 
let it be known that they were offended be- 
cause the king had granted the Isle of Arran 
to Thomas Bisset, a Scottish lord who had 
seized it, whereas they said that he had pro- 
mised to do nothing without their counsel. 
Edward’s army, which had already suffered 
much from fatigue and privations, was greatly 
weakened by their departure, and no further 
operations of any importance were attempted. 
After staying for a while at Jedburgh, New- 
castle, Durham, and Tynemouth, he spent 
Christmas at Cottenham, and marched south- 
wards early in 1299, having utterly crushed 
the rising under Wallace, but leaving the 
land beyond the Forth virtually unsubdued, 
and the whole country ready to break into 
revolt. In spite of his magnificent army, his 
success was limited by want of provisions, 
and by the discontent and suspicion of the 
constable and marshal. 

The promise Edward had made before his 
expedition that he would confirm the charters 
was claimed in a great council he held at 
London on 8 March. He was displeased, 
and, though he declared that he would give 
his answer the next day, removed from the 
city during the night. Suspecting that he 
meant to evade his promise, the lords came 
after him and blamed him for his removal. 
He declared that he had moved for the sake 
of better air, and told them to go to his 
council for his answer. The Great Charter 
was confirmed, but to the confirmation of 
the Forest Charter was added, ‘saving the 
right of our crown,’ and when the people, 


who were assembled in St. Paul’s church- 
yard to hear the charters and the king’s con- 
firmation, heard this salvo, their blessings 
were turned into curses (HEMINGBURGH, U1. 
183). Another council was held in May, 
and the-king then confirmed both the char- 
ters without any salvo, and promised to issue 
a commission for a perambulation of the 
forests, in order to settle disputes and de- 
clare the reformation of abuses. At the re- 
quest of the pope, Edward liberated Baliol 
in July and delivered him to the legate, for 
he was anxious to meet the wishes of Boni- 
face, in the hope that he would speedily re- 
gain Gascony, and was disappointed at not 
receiving it at his marriage in September. 
Soon after his marriage he began to make 
arrangements for another expedition to Scot- 
land, for the regents chosen by the Scottish 
lords, who were upheld by Philip, were 
threatening his garrison in Stirling. On 
11 Noy. he held a council at York, and ad- 
vanced thence with his army as far as Ber- 
wick. There, however, the barons declared 
that it was too late in the year to make a 


‘campaign, and that they would go no further, 


for the king, they said, was not carrying out 
the confirmation of the charters. He was 
therefore obliged to return, and to authorise 
the surrender of Stirling. After spending 
Christmas at Berwick, he returned to the 
south, and held a parliament at London on 
6 March 1300, which ‘ contained both com- 
mons and clergy’ (Const. Hist. 11.149). The 
question of the charters was again renewed. 
Again the king confirmed them, and gave his 
consent to a series of articles supplementary 
to the Great Charter (‘articuli super cartas’), 
enacting chiefly sundry reforms in the system 
of administering justice. In this parliament 
the king yielded to the will of the nation in 
the matter of the forests, and ordered the per- 
ambulations. At midsummer he again met 
a force composed of those who owed military 
service at Carlisle, and marched into Scotland 
with three thousand men at arms, his banner 
displaying ‘three leopards courant of fine 
gold, set on red, fierce, haughty, and cruel’ 
(Siege of Carlaverock, p. 23). He took Loch- 
maben, and, about 10 July, the castle of Car- 
laverock, which was forsome time held against 
his army by a garrison of only sixty men. As 
a reward for their valour Edward granted 
them life and limb, and ordered that each of 
them should receive a new garment (7. p.87). 
He entered Galloway, and there had an in- 
terview with certain Scottish lords, who 
demanded that Baliol should be allowed to 
reign over them; he refused their demands 
and marched to Irvine, remaining in Gallo- 
way until the end of October. While he 
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was at Sweetheart Abbey Archbishop Win- 
chelsey came to him on 27 Aug., in company 
witha papal envoy, bringing him a bull from 
Boniface commanding him to abstain from 
further hostilities, denying his right to the 
lordship of Scotland, and declaring that it be- 
longed to the holysee. Winchelsey, it is said, 
added an exhortation of his own, and spoke 
of the safety of the citizens of Jerusalem, 
and how those who trusted in God were as 
Mount Zion (Ps. exxy. 1). ‘By God’s blood,’ 
the king shouted, ‘I will not hold my peace 
for Zion, nor keep silence for Jerusalem ’ (Is. 
Yxui. 1), ‘but I will defend my right that is 
known to all the world with all my might’ 
(WatstneHam). The story may not be true, 
but so devout a king as Edward may well 
have capped texts with the archbishop to 
good purpose. A letter was given to Win- 
chelsey promising that the king would send 
the pope an answer after he had consulted 
with the council of his lords, for it was ‘the 
custom of the kingdom of England that in 
matters touching the state of the realm their 
advice should be asked who were affected by 
the business’ (Marr. Wrstmon. p. 426). On 
30 Oct. he yielded to Philip’s mediation, and 
eranted the Scots a truce until the follow- 
ing Whitsuntide. 

In January 1301 Edward held a parliament 
at Lincoln, at which the report of the peram- 
bulations of the forests was received. The 
forest question was still productive of sus- 
picion and annoyance; it touched the rights 
and property of the king, andit deeply affected 
the wellbeing of many of his subjects. Edward 
would not consent to the disafforestments 
which were contemplated unless the prelates 
and lords could assure him that he might do 
so without breaking his oath—probably some 
oath not to alienate the property of the crown, 
and without stripping the crown of its rights. 
On the other hand, the lords complained of 
Walter Langton, bishop of Lichfield, the 
treasurer, and presented a series of articles by 
Henry Keighley, one of the members for Lan- 
cashire, demanding a fresh confirmation of 
the charters, the execution of the disafforest- 
ments, and various other concessions, while 
the bishops declared that they must obtain 
the pope’s consent before they could make a 
grant. The conduct of the barons appears to 
have been unreasonable, Edward scarcely 
deserved to be’treated with so much distrust, 
though he had to some extent brought it on 
himself by the tenacity with which he had 
clung to what seemed to him to be the rights 
of the crown in the matter of the forests. He 
upheld his minister, but was forced to assent 
to most of the barons’ articles. Neverthe- 
less he was deeply angered, and imprisoned 


Keighley, though only for a short time. An 
article declaring that the goods of the clergy 
should not be taxed without the consent of 
the pope he rejected; it was a sign that 
Winchelsey was acting in conjunction with 
the barons. The archbishop had already shown 
by his conduct with regard to the papal pre- 
tensions over Scotland that he was not un- 
willing to use his office to embarrass the king, 
and Edward did not forget to requite him for 
the part he now took in forwarding his abase- 
ment (Const. Hist. ii. 150 sq.) Edward skil- 
fully broke the alliance between the arch- 
bishop and the barons. After the commons 
had been dismissed, he laid the pope’s bull 
before the barons, and requested them to 
send their own answer. On 12 Feb. they 
wrote a letter to the pope on behalf of the 
whole community of the realm, and addressed 
tohim by sevenearls and ninety-seven barons, 
declaring that the kings of England ought 
not to answer concerning their rights before 
any judge, ecclesiastical or civil, together 
with more of a like kind (Medera, ii. 860 ; 
HEMINGBURGH, 11. 211). In this letter the 
bishops had no part. On 7 May the king 
also sent the pope a long statement. of the 
historical grounds on which he based his 
claim (Federa, 11. 863). His troubles with 
the baronage now ceased. His old opponent, 
Humphrey Bohun, was dead, and his son 
Humphrey, fourth earl of Hereford [q. v.], 
married the king’s daughter Elizabeth in 
1302, and surrendered his estates, receiving 
them back in tail, and the childless Earl of 
Norfolk made the king his heir, and entered 
into a similar arrangement (see under Brecon, 
Roesr, fifth earl of Norfolk, and Const. Hist. 
il. 154). 

At midsummer Edward again entered Scot- 
land and took the castle of Bonkill in the 
Merse. No vigorous opposition was made 
to his authority south of the Forth, though 
the Scots lost no opportunity of secretly in- 
juring the English, and pursued the wise 
policy of cutting off stragglers, and distressing 
the army by wasting the country so that no 
forage was to be had. Many horses died of 
hunger and cold before Edward went into 
winter quarters at Linlithgow, where he spent 
Christmas. His designs of conquest were 
checked by Philip, who again prevailed on him 
to grant a truce until November 1302. Soon 
after his return to England the difficulties 
that had restrained his action against Scotland 
began to clear away. Boniface found that he 
needed helpagainst Philip, and, ashe hoped to 
obtain it from Edward, he gave up the cause 
of the Scots; and Philip, who was anxious to 
devote all his strength to the war with Flan- 
ders, concluded the treaty of Amiens, which 
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left the Scots to their fate. Edward, now 
that he had at last regained Gascony and was 
free from embarrassment at home and abroad, 
was able to carry on a more decided policy 
with respect to Scotland, Affairs had gone 
badly there, for on 24 Feb. 1303 Comyn had 
defeated an English army under Sir John 
Segrave at Roslin. On 26 May Edward met 
his army at Roxburgh; he marched by Edin- 
burgh, Perth, Brechin, Aberdeen, and Banff 
without meeting any resistance save at Bre- 
chin, which stood a siege of about three 
weeks. Then he advanced into Moray, re- 
zeived the submission of the lords of the 
north at the castle of Lochindorb (Forpvn, 
p. 989), and continued his ravages as far as 
Caithness. Stirling, the only place that still 
held out against him, he passed by. He 
marched south to Dunfermline, where he was 
joined by his queen, and passed the winter 
there, receiving the fealty of many Scottish 
nobles, and among them of Comyn. His ex- 
penses were heavy, and he was forced to find 
out some way of raising money. Accordingly, 
in February 1304, he issued writs for col- 
lecting tallage from his demesne. This was 
contrary to the spirit, though not to the let- 
ter, of the confirmation of the charters; it 
was an expedient that naturally commended 
itself to his legal mind as a means of obtain- 
ing his purpose without violating the exact 
terms of his pledge. In March he held a 
parliament at St. Andrews, and all the Scots 
who were summoned attended it save Wal- 
lace and Fraser; of Wallace he wrote on the 
3rd that no terms were to be offered him 
save unconditional surrender. At St. An- 
drews he fixed the amounts which the barons 
were to pay as the price of obtaining his 
seace. When this business was concluded 
he laid siege to Stirling Castle; it was de- 
fended with great courage, and Edward, who 
was eager to take it, was more than once hit 
by missiles from the walls. The siege taxed 
his resources; he sent to England for mate- 
rials for Greek fire, ordered the Prince of 
Wales to strip off the lead from the churches 
of Perth and Dunblane and send it to him, 
and employed Robert Bruce in conveying the 
framework for his engines (Documents, ii. 479, 
481). The garrison surrendered at discretion 
on 24 July. Edward granted them their 
lives and merely punished them by imprison- 
ment. He then made arrangements for the 
government of the country and the custody 
of the castles, and, accompanied by a num- 
ber of Scottish nobles, marched southwards 
to Jedburgh, re-entered England, and spent 
Christmas at Lincoln. The court of king’s 
bench and the exchequer, which had been at 
York ever since June 1297, now returned to 


Westminster. The following summer Wal- 
lace was delivered up to the English, was 
brought to London, was tried for treason, 
murders, robberies, and other felonies, and 
was put to death on 23 Aug. 

Edward returned to London on 30 Jan. 
1305, and, finding that during his absence a 
number of crimes of violence had been com— 
mitted by hired ruffians, he caused a statute 
to be made against such offences, and in Aprik 
issued a writ founded upon it, called ‘ of Trail- 
baston,’ for the arrest and punishment of the 
guilty (Rolls of Parliament, i. 178 ; Fadera, 
ii. 11960). He had trouble in his own family, 
for in June the Prince of Wales, who was 
under the influence of Piers Gaveston, griev- 
ouslyinsulted and wronged Bishop Langton, 
and was kept in disgrace for six months [see 
under Epwarp II]. In the course of the 
summer a Gascon noble, Bertrand de Goth, 
archbishop of Bordeaux, one of Hdward’s sub- 
jects, was raised to the papacy as Clement V. 
Political and personal reasons combined to 
render him anxious to oblige Edward, and 
he invited him to be present at his corona- 
tion (Federa, ii. 966). The king did not go, 
but sent ambassadors to treat of certain mat- 
ters that ‘lay deep in his heart’ (2d. p. 971). 
These were the promises he had made con- 
cerning the charters, and the offence that 
Winchelsey had given him (Chronicles, Ed- 
ward I, Introd. ev). He considered that he 
had been forced to diminish the just rights 
of the crown by yielding to the demands for 
a perambulation and disafforesting, and that 
his subjects had taken an unfair advantage 
of him; and it can scarcely be doubted that 
his love of hunting rendered the concessions 
he was forced to make peculiarly grievous to 
him. Accordingly, at his request, Clement 
absolved him from the pledges he had entered 
into in 1297 (#. p. 978). In condemning his 
conduct, and it is certainly worthy of con- 
demnation, it must be remembered that he 
took no advantage of this bull, and the reli- 
gious and moral standard of the time should 
also be taken into account. Clement further 
ordered that no excommunication was to be 
pronounced against him without the sanc- 
tion of the Roman see, and thus deprived 
‘Winchelsey of the means of defending him- 
self against the king. Edward had already 
shown that he looked on the archbishop with 
disfavour, for he must have approved of the 
excommunication pronounced against Win- 
chelsey in 1301 in the matter of a suit brought 
against him at Rome, and his anger was kept 
alive by a quarrel between Winchelsey and 
Bishop Langton. In 1306 the archbishop 
heard that the king and Langton had pro- 
cured his suspension, and went to the king 
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and asked him to stand his friend. Edward 
replied with great bitterness, reminding him 
of the trouble and humiliation he had brought 
upon him, and telling him plainly that he 
wished him out of the kingdom (Brrcu1ne- 
TON, p. 16). The letter of suspension that 
the king had sought for arrived (Concilia, 
ii. 284, 286), and Winchelsey left England, 
not to return during the king’s life. His ab- 
sence enabled the king and the parliament 
to give a check to the aggressions of Rome, 
and led to the famous letter of remonstrance 
against papal oppressions drawn up by the 
parliament at Carlisle in the spring of 1307. 
Nevertheless Edward was forced to make 
some concessions to the pope, and to draw 
back in a measure from the position he had 
taken up in order to secure his triumph over 
the archbishop (Const. Hist. ii. 156). 
Meanwhile, in September 1305, Edward 
held a council at London, composed of cer- 
tain bishops and nobles both of England and 
Scotland, who drew up a scheme for the ad- 
ministration of Scotland, dividing the country 
into judicial districts, and appointing justices 
and sheriffs as in England (Llores, p. 462). 
The scheme was approved by the king, and 
ke fully believed that he had at last secured 
the submission of the country. In the fol- 
lowing year, after taking his pleasure on the 
borders of Wiltshire and Hampshire, he went 
to Winchester to keep Lent, and while he 
was there received tidings of the rebellion of 
Robert Bruce and the murder of Comyn. He 
despatched a force to Scotland, under the 
Earl of Pembroke and two other lords, gave 
Gascony to his son Edward, and issued a 
proclamation that all who were bound to 
receive knighthood should come up to West- 
minster for that purpose. Then he journeyed 
to London in a horse-litter, for he was infirm 
and could not ride. On Whitsunday, 22 May, 
he held a magnificent festival, knighted his 
son, and invested him with the duchy of 
Aquitaine, and the prince knighted about 
three hundred of his companions in West- 
minster Abbey. Then, in the midst of the 
festival, the king vowed ‘ before God and the 
swans’ that he would punish Bruce, and after 
that would no more bear arms against chris- 
tian men, but would go to the Holy Land 
and die there (2d. p.462; Trrvxt, p. 408). The 
prince at once marched to Scotland, and he 
tollowed by easy stages towards Carlisle, 
where he had summoned his army to as- 
semble on 8 July. He was attacked by 
dysentery, and on 28 Sept. turned aside to 
Lanercost and joined the queen there (Chron. 
Lanercost, p.206). The lenity he had hitherto 
shown in dealing with the Scottish nobles 


had failed of its purpose, and he now issued | 


a decree that all concerned in the murder of 
Comyn, and all who sheltered them, should 
be put to death, and that all who belonged 
to the party of Bruce should, after conviction, 
beimprisoned during pleasure, a decree which, 
considering the habits of the time, certainly 
cannot be considered excessively rigorous, 
The English army was successful; Bruce’s 
adherents were dispersed, and hefled for shel- 
ter to Ireland. The war was conducted, as 
all wars between the English and Scots were 
conducted, with considerable ferocity, and 
some Scottish prisoners of rank were tried, 
condemned, and executed with much bar- 
barity. Edward can scarcely be held guilt- 
less of cruelty in these cases, but his cruelty 
was not purposeless, and his temper, which 
had no doubt been soured by age, disappoint- 
ment, and sickness, was severely tried ; for 
these men had broken the oaths of fealty they 
had made to him, and their falseness threa- 
tened to ruin the work on which he had 
expended so much labour and treasure, and 
which he believed had been crowned with 
success. The Countess of Buchan and the 
sister of Bruce were subjected to an im- 
prisonment of much severity, though they 
were not treated so harshly as is often stated 
[see under Comyn, JouHn, third Kart or Bu- 
cHan]|. Edward appears to have remained 
at Lanercost until about 1 March 13807, suf- 
fering much from sickness (Chron. de Laner- 
cost, p. 207), and before he left gave directions 
on 26 Feb. for the banishment of Gaveston, 
the evil counsellor of his son (Medera, ii. 
1043). He then went to Carlisle to meet his 
parliament, and remained there. His army 
was summoned to meet at Carlisle soon after 
midsummer, and as Bruce had returned and 
had gained a transient success he determined 
to take the field in person, and hoping that 
his health was restored, offered in the cathe- 
dral his litter and the horses that drew it, 
and set out on horseback on Monday, 3 July. 
His malady returned with increased seve- 
rity, and that day he only journeyed two 
miles. Still his spirit was undaunted; he 
again set out the next day, and again could 
not ride further than the same distance. On 
Wednesday he rested, and the next day ar- 
rived at Burgh-on-Sands (TRiver, p. 413, 
n. 8). There he took leave of the Prince of 
Wales; he bade him send his heart to the 
Holy Land with a hundred knights, who 
were to serve there for a year; not to bury 
his body until he had utterly subdued the 
Scots ; and to carry his bones from place to 
place wherever he should march against them, 
that so he might still lead the army to vic- 
tory, and never to recall Gaveston without 
the common consent of the nation. He died 
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with, it is said, words of faith im God upon 
his lips, on Friday, 7 July, at the age of 
sixty-eight (Chron. de Lanercost, p. 108). 
His son disobeyed his dying commands, and 
he was buried in Westminster Abbey on 
27 Oct. By his first wife, Eleanor of Cas- 
tile, he had four sons : John and Henry, who 
died in infancy; Alfonso, who lived to the age 
of twelve; and Edward, who succeeded him; 
and nine daughters, four of whom died young. 
The others were: Eleanor, born in 1266, be- 
trothed to Alfonso of Aragon (Medera, u. 
214), married Henry III, count of Bar, in 
1293, and died in 1298; Joanna, born at 
Acre in 1272, betrothed in 1278 to Hart- 
mann, son of the Emperor Rudolf (2. 1067), 
who was drowned in 1281, married first, Gil- 
bert, earl of Gloucester, in 1289, and secondly, 
in 1296, against the will of her father, a 
simple knight, Ralph of Monthermer, who 
thus obtained the earldom of Gloucester 
(HaminesurGH, ii. 70, records how she de- 
fended her conduct in making this marriage), 
she died in 1807; Margaret, born in 1275, 
married John, afterwards duke cf Brabant, 
in 1290, and died in 1818; Mary, born in 
1279, took the veil at Amesbury in 1284 
somewhat against the wish of her father, who 
yielded in this matter to the urgent request 
of the queen-mother ; she was alive in 1328 
(Triver, p. 310; Monasticon, 11. 237-40) ; 
Elizabeth, born at Rhuddlan in 1282, and so 
called the ‘ Welshwoman’ (‘ Walkiniana,’ 
Coron, p. 163), married first, John, count 
of Holland, in 1296, and secondly, Humphrey 
Bohun, fourth earl of Hereford, in 1802, and 
died in 1316. By his second wife, Margaret, 
who survived him, Edward had two sons, 
Thomas [q. v.], earl of Norfolk, born at Bro- 
therton in 1300, and Edmund [q. v.], earl of 
Kent, born in 1801, and a daughter who died 
in infancy. 

[Matt. Paris, Chron. Maj.; Royal Letters, 
Hen. 1; Annals of Winchester, Waverley, Dun- 
staple, and Worcester, and T, Wikes ap. Ann. 
Monastici ; Rishanger’s Chron. et Annales ; Opus 
Chronicorum, both ap. Chron, Monast. S. Albani; 
J. de Oxenedes; B. Cotton; T. Walsingham ; 
Annales London., Chronicles, Edw. I and II; 
Brut y Tywysogion; Registrum, J. Peckham—all 
* thesein Rolls Ser.; Liber de Ant. Legibus ; Ris- 
hanger’s De Bellis, both Camd. Soc. ; W. Hem- 
ingburgh; N. Trivet; Cont. Florence of Wor- 
cester, these three Engl. Hist. Sce.; Adam of 
Domerham ; Robert of Gloucester ; P. Langtoft ; 
Fordun’s Scotichronicon, these four ed. Hearne ; 
Chron. de Lanercost (Bannatyne Club) ; Birch- 
ington’s Anglia Sacra, i.; M. Westminster, Flores 
Hist. ed. 1570; Rymer's Feedera, ii. ed. 1705 ; 
Wilkins’s Concilia, ii.; Stevenson’s Documents 
illustrative of the Hist. of Scotland, Scotch Re- 
cords; Statutes at Large, ed. Pickering ; Stubbs’s 
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Const. Hist. ii., Select Charters, and Early Plan- 
tagenets; [Seeley’s] Life and Reign of Ed- 
ward I; Blaauw’s Barons’ War; Pauli’s Simon 
de Montfort; Prothero’s Simon de Montfort; 
Amari’s War of the Sicilian Vespers, trans. Earl 
of Ellesmere; Tytler’s Hist. of Scotland, i., 2nd 
edit.; Burton’s Hist. of Scotland, ii. 2nd edit. ; 
Sir H. Nicolas’s Hist. of the Royal Navy, 1., 
and Siege of Carlaverock.] Weeds 


EDWARD II or Carnarvon (1284- 
1327), king of England, fourth son of Hd- 
ward I by his first wife, Eleanor of Castile, 
was born at the newly erected castle of Car- 
narvon on St. Mark’s day, 25 April 1284. 
As his parents had spent the greater part of 
the two previous years in Wales and the 
borders, his birth at Carnarvon must be re- 
garded as the result of accident rather than 
the settled policy which later traditions at- 
tribute to his father. Entirely apocryphal 
are the stories of the king presenting his in- 
fant son as the future native sovereign of the 
Welsh (they first appear in Srow, Annals, pp. 
202-3, and PowsL, Hist. Cambria, ed. 1584, 
p. 877). The tradition which fixes the room. 
and tower of the castle in which Edward. 
was born is equally baseless. On 19 Aug. 
the death of his elder brother Alfonso made 
Hdward his father’s heir. He was hardly six 
years old when the negotiations for his mar- 
riage with the infant Queen Margaret of Scot- 
land were successfully completed. In Marck 
1290 the magnates of Scotland assented to 
the match (Federa, i.730), but on 2 Oct. Mar- 
garet’s death destroyed the best hope of the 
union of England and Scotland. On 28 Noy. 
he lost his mother, Queen Eleanor. 

At a very early age Edward had a separate 
household of some magnificence assigned to 
him. Soearly as 1294 the townsfolk of Dun- 
staple bitterly complained of his attendants’ 
rapacity and violence (Ann. Dunst. p. 892). 
In 1296 the negotiations for the marriage 
of Philippa, the daughter of Count Guy of 
Flanders, to Edward came to nothing (Ann. 
Weg. p. 529; Opus Chron. in TROKELOWE, 
p. 55). On 22 Aug. 1297 Edward became 
nominal regent during his father’s absence 
in Flanders. The defeat of Earl Warenne 
at Stirling and the baronial agitation for the 
confirmation of the charters made his task 
extremely difficult. On 10 Oct. Edward was 
obliged to issue the famous ‘ Confirmatio 
Cartarum.’ In mid-Lent 1298 the king’s. 
return ended the regency. Next year a 
proposal of marriage between Edward and 
Isabella, the infant daughter of Philip the 
Fair, was the outcome of the arbitration of 
Boniface VIII between England and France 
(Federa, i. 954). Not until 20 May 1308, 
however, did the definite betrothal take place 
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at Paris, and even then the youth of the 
parties compelled a further postponement of 
their union. : 

On 7 Feb. 1301 Edward was created Prince 
of Wales and Karl of Chester at the famous 
Lincoln parliament (Ann. Wig. p. 548). This 
step was highly popular throughout Wales 
(Ann. Edw. I in Riswancer, p. 464), and 
marked Edward’s entrance into more active 
life. In 1302 he was first summoned to par- 
liament. Henceforth he regularly accom- 
panied his father on his campaigns against 
Scotland. In the summer of 1301 he led 
the western wing of the invading army from 
Carlisle (Chron. de Lanercost, p. 200, Ban- 
natyue Club), but soon joined his father, 
and spent the winter with him at Linlith- 
gow (b.; Ann. Wig.551), though he was back 
early enough to hold,in March 1802,a council 
for his father at London (Ann. Lond. in 
Strusss, Chron. Edw. I and II,i.127). In1303 
and 1304 Edward was again in Scotland, and 
though on one occasion the old king com- 
mended his strategy, and always kept him 
well employed, the entries on his expenses 
rolls for these years suggest that he had 
already acquired habits of frivolity and ex- 
travagance. He often lost large sums at 
dice, and sometimes had to borrow from his 
servants to pay his debts. He was attended 
on his travels by a lion and by Genoese 
fiddlers. 
the rough practical jokes he had played on 
him (Cal. Doc. Scotland, ii. No. 1413). Among 
his gambling agents was the Gascon, Piers 
de Gaveston [q. v.], who had already ac- 
quired a fatal ascendency over him. Walter 
Reynolds, perhaps his tutor, and afterwards 
keeper of his wardrobe, was an almost equally 
undesirable confidant. Yet the old king 
spared no pains to instruct him in habits of 
business as much as in the art of war. Ac- 
cident has preserved the roll of the prince’s 
letters between November 1304 and Novem- 
ber 1305. They are more than seven hundred 
in number, and yet incomplete, and show 
conclusively the careful drilling the young 
prince underwent (Minth Report of Deputy- 
Keeper of Records, app. ii. pp. 246-9.) But it 
was all in vain. In June 1305 he invaded 
the woods of Bishop Langton, the treasurer, 
and returned the minister’s remonstrances 
with insult. The king was moved to deep 
wrath; banished his son from court for six 
months and ordered him to make full re- 
paration (Chron. Edw. I and I, i. xxxix, 
138; Abbrev. Plac. i. 257; Ninth Report, 
p. 247). In August Edward wrote a whin- 
ing-Jetter to his step-mother, begging her to 
induce the king to let him have the company 
of Gilbert de Clare and‘ Perot de Gaveston’ 
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to alleviate the anguish caused by the stern 
orders of his father (Minth Report, p. 248). In 
October, however, the king allowed Edward 
to represent him at a great London banquet 
(Ann. Lond. p. 148). 

The revolt of Scotland opened out new 
prospects. Edward I, declining in years and 
health, again endeavoured to prepare his un- 
worthy son for the English throne. At Easter 
1306 the Prince of Wales received a grant 
of Gascony (TRivet, p. 408). On Whitsun- 
day he was solemnly dubbed knight at West- 
minster, along with three hundred chosen 
noble youths. Immediately after the cere- 
mony the new warriors set out for Scotland, 
solemnly pledged to revenge the murder of 
Comyn. The prince’s particular vow was 
never to rest twice in one place until full 
satisfaction was obtained. Edward and the 
young men preceded the slower movements 
of his father; but his merciless devastation 
of the Scottish borders moved the indigna- 
tion of the old king (RisHaNncER, pp. 229-30; 
Trivet, pp.408,411). Edward continued en- 
gaged on the campaign until in January 1307 
his presence at the Carlisle parliament was 
required (Parl. Writs, i. 81) to meet the 
Cardinal Peter of Spain, who was commis- 
sioned to conclude the long-protracted mar- 
riage treaty with the daughter of France. But 
Edward’s demand of Ponthieu, his mother’s 
heritage, for Gaveston provoked a new out- 
break of wrath from the old king (Hmmine- 
BURGH, i. 272). On 26 Feb. Gaveston was 
banished, though about a month later Edward 
was sufficiently restored to favour for the 
king to make arrangements for his visiting 
France to be married (Feedera, 1. 1012) ; but 
on 7 July the death of Edward I removed 
the last restraint on his son. 

In person the new king was almost as 
striking a man as Edward I. He was tall, 
handsome, and of exceptional bodily strength 
(‘Et si fust de son corps un des plus fortz hom 
de soun realme,’ Scalachronica, p. 136, Mait- 
land Club). But though well fitted to excel 
in martial exercises, he never showed any real 
inclination for a warlike life, or even for the 
tournament. As soon as he was his own 
master he avoided fighting as much as he 
could, and when compelled to take the field 
his conduct was that of an absolute craven. 
Lack of earnest purpose blasted his whole 
character. He had been trained as a warrior, 
but never became one. He had been drilled in 
the routine of business, but had only derived 
from it an absolute incapacity to devote him- 
self to any serious work. His only object in 
life was to gratify the whim of the moment, 
reckless of consequences. Much of hisfolly and 
levity may beset down to habitual deep drink- 
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ing. His favourite pastimes were ofa curiously 
unkingly nature. He disliked the society of 
his equals among the youthful nobility, and, 
save tor a few attached friends, his favourite 
companions were men of low origin and vulgar 
tastes. With them Edward would exercise 
his remarkable dexterity in the mechanical 
arts. He was fond of smith’s work, was 
proud of his skill at digging trenches and 
thatching houses. He was also a good ath- 
lete, fond of racing and driving, and of the 
society of watermen and grooms. He was 
passionately devoted to horses and hounds 
and their breeding. He bought up the famous 
stud of Earl Warenne, which he kept at 
Ditchling in Sussex. At one time he borrows 
from Archbishop Winchelsey a ‘ beal cheval 
bon pour estaloun,’ at another he gets a white 
greyhound of a rare breed from his sister. 
He boasted of his Welsh harriers that could 
discover a hare sleeping, and was hardly less 
proud of the ‘gentzsauvages’ from his native 
land, who were in his household to train 
them. He was also a musician, and beseeches 
the abbot of Shrewsbury to lend him a re- 
markably good fiddler to teach his rhymer the 
crowther, and borrows trumpets and kettle- 
drums from Reynolds for his little players. 
He was devoted to the stage, and Reynolds 
first won his favour, it was said, by his skill 
‘in ludis theatralibus’ (Monk or Matmus- 
BURY, p. 197). He was not well educated, and 
took the coronation oath in the French form, 
provided for a king ignorant of Latin. Hewas 
fond of fine clothes, and with all his taste for 
low society liked pomp and state on occasions. 
He had the facile good nature of some 
thoroughly weak men. Without confidence 
in himself, and conscious probably of the con- 
tempt of his subjects, he was never without 
some favourite of stronger will than his own 
for whom he would show a weak and nauseous 
affection. Sometimes with childlike passion 
he would personally chastise those who pro- 
voked his wrath. He could never keep silence, 
but disclosed freely even secrets of state. He 
had no dignity or self-respect. His household 
wasas disorderly as their master’s example and 
poverty made it. The commons groaned under 
the exactions of his purveyors and collectors. 
The notion that he neglected the nobility out 
of settled policy to rely upon the commons is 
futile. Even less trustworthy is the conten- 
tion that his troubles were due to his zeal for 
retrenchment and financial reform to pay his 
father’s debts and get free from the bondage 
of the Italian merchants. (For Edward’s cha- 
racter the chief authorities are MALMESBURY, 
pp.191-2; Knieuron, inTwrspen, c. 2531-2; 
BRIDLINGTON, p.91; Ann. deMelsa, ii. 280, 286; 
Cont. TrivET,p. 18; Lanercost, p. 236; Scala- 


chronica, p. 186; and for his habits BrLAAUW 
in Sussex Arch. Collections, ii. 80-98, and the 
Ninth Reportof Deputy-Keeper, app. u. 246-9; 
for his finances, Mr. Bond's article in Archeo- 
logia, xxviii. 246-54; and the summary of 
wardrobe accounts for 10, 11, and 14 Edw. II 
in Archéologia, xxvi. 318-45). 

Edward I’s policy underwent a complete 
reversion on his son’s accession. After his 
father’s death the new king hurried north to 
Carlisle, where he arrived on 18 July, and 
after visiting Burgh next day he received on 
20 July the homage of the English magnates 
then gatheredin thenorth. He then advanced 
into Scotland, and on 31 July received at 
Dumfries the homage of such Scottish lords 
asstill adhered tohim (Ann. Lanercost, p.209). 
But after a few weeks, during which he ac- 
complished absolutely nothing, he left Aymer 
de Valeuce as guardian of Scotland, and jour- 
neyed to the south after his father’s body. 
He had already been joined by Gaveston, 
whom, on 6 Aug., he had made Earl of Corn- 
wall, despite the murmurs of the majority of 
the barons. He now dismissed with scanty 
courtesy his father’s ministers, wreaked his 
spite on Langton by pilfering his treasure and 
immuring him inthe Tower. Langton’s suc- 
cessor at the treasury was Walter Reynolds, 
Edward’s old favourite. The acquiescence of 
the Harl of Lincoln in the elevation of Ga- 
veston saved him for a time from the fate of 
Langton and Baldock. On 13 Oct. Edward 
held a short parliament at Northampton, 
whence he went to Westminster for the burial 
of his father on 27 Oct. On 29 Oct. he be- 
trothed Gaveston to his niece, Margaret of 
Gloucester (Cont. Triver, ed. Hall, 1722, 
p- 8), and also appointed him regent on his de- 
parture for France to do homage for Gascony 
and wed his promised bride. On 22 Jan. 1308 
Edward crossed from Dover toBoulogne (Pari. 
Writs, 11. 1. 13), and on 26 Jan. his marriage 
with Isabella of France was celebrated with 
great pomp in the presence of Philip the Fair 
and a great gathering of French and Eng- 
lish magnates (Ann. Lond. p. 152; Ann. Paul. 
p. 258. Heminesuren, ii. 270, wrongly dates 
the marriage on 28 Jan., and BripLinerTon, 
p. 82, on 24 Jan.) On 7 Feb. the royal pair 
arrived at Dover (Parl. Writs, um. i. 13), and 
after a magnificent reception at London the 
coronation was performed on 25 Feb. with 
great state at Westminster. The minute re- 
cords of the ceremony (Fadera, ii. 33-6) 
show that the coronation oath taken by the 
new monarch was stricter than the older 
form, and involved a more definite reference 
to the rights of the commons. The disgust 
occasioned by Edward’s infatuation for Ga- 
veston had nearly broken up the coronation 
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festivities, and the king’s fear for the favou- 
rite’s safety had induced him to postpone the 
February council till Easter. The queen’s 
uncles left England in great disgust that Ed- 
ward neglected his bride for the society of 
his ‘ brother Peter’ (Ann. Paul. p. 262). The 
magnates complained that the foreign upstart 
treated them with contempt, and deprived 
them of their constitutional part in the go- 
vernment of the country. The whole nation 
was incensed that everything should be in the 
hands of the ‘ king’s idol.’ When the great 
council met on 30 April, it sharply warned 
Edward that homage was due rather to the 
crown than to the king’s person, and fright- 
ened him into consenting to the banishment 
of the favourite before 25 June. Gaveston 
was compelled to bend before the storm, 
and to surrender his earldom (2d. p. 263) ; but 
Edward heaped fresh grants on him and re- 
mained in his society until he embarked at 
Bristol. He made him regent of Ireland, with 
a vast revenue, pressed the pope to absolve 
him from the excommunication threatened 
if he returned, and soon began to actively in- 
trigue for his restoration. At the Northamp- 
ton parliament in August a nominal under- 
standing between the king and the barons 
was arrived at. His bad counsellors were re- 
moved from office, and Langton soon after 
released from prison ; yet a tournament held 
by the king at Kennington proved a failure 
through the neglect of the magnates. At last, 
on 27 April 1809, Edward was compelled to 
confront the three estates at Westminster, 
and as the price of a twenty-fifth to receive 
_ eleven articles of grievances, which he was 
to answer in the next parliament (ot. Parl. 
i, 445-5). But his proposal that Gaveston 
should retain the earldom of Cornwall was 
rejected (HmMINGBURGH, 1i. 275), though his 
intrigues succeeded so far that the chief 
barons were won over individually to consent 
or acquiesce in his restoration. Only the Earl 
of Warwick resisted the royal blandishments 
(Matmespury, p. 160). The pope wasinduced 
to absolve Gaveston from his oaths (Ann. 
Lond. p. 157; Matmessury, p.161). In July 
he ventured back to England, and wasreceived 
with open arms by Edward at Chester. So 
effectually had Edward’s intrigues broken 
up the baronial opposition that no one ven- 
tured openly to object to the favourite’s re- 
turn. Ata baronial parliament at Stamford 
on 27 July Edward courted popular favour 
by accepting the articles of 1309, while Glou- 
cester succeeded in persuading the magnates 
toa formal reconciliation with Gaveston, and 
eyen to his restoration to the earldom of Corn- 
wall. But the favourite’s behaviour was as 
insolent as ever. Lancaster soon raised the 


standard of opposition. Along with the Earls 
of Lincoln, Warwick, Oxford, and Arundel, he 
refused to attend a council summoned at York 
for October (HEMINGBURGH, ii. 275). Edward, 
as usual, sought by postponing its session to 
escape from his difficulties. He celebrated 
his Christmas court at his favourite palace of 
Langley (‘locum quem rex valde dilexit,’ 
Mata. p. 162). At last, in March 1810, the 
long-postponed meeting of magnates was held 
in London. The barons attended in military 
array; Edward’s attempted opposition at 
once broke down. On 16 March threats of 
the withdrawal of allegiance compelled him 
to consent to the appointment (Fe@dera, ii. 
105) of the twenty-one lords ordainers, into 
whose hands all royal power was practically 
bestowed. But the limitation of his prero- 
gative affected Edward much less than the 
danger of Gayeston, against whom the chief 
designs of the ordainers was directed. In 
February Gaveston left the court. As soon 
as the council had ended Edward hurried to 
the north to rejoin his favourite, and, under 
the pretence of warring against Bruce, keep 
Gaveston out of harm’s way, while avoiding 
the unpleasant presence of the ordainers, and 
escaping from the necessity of obeying a sum- 
mons for an interview with the king of France 
(2. 11.110; Mato. p. 165). But only two 
earls, Gloucester and Warenne, attended the 
‘copiosa turba peditum’ that formed the chief 
support of the royal army. On 8 Sept. the 
host assembled at Berwick. By 16 Sept. the 
king was at Roxburgh, and by 18 Oct. at Lin- 
lithgow; but no enemy was to be found even 
if Edward were in earnest in seeking one. 
Bruce, though he boasted that he feared the 
bones of the old king more than his living 
successor, refrained from fighting. By the be- 
ginning of November Edward had returned to 
Berwick (HARTSHORNE, Itinerary of Ed. II, 
p- 119), where he remained almost entirely till 
the end of July 1311. In February (1811), 
Lincoln, the regent, died, and Lancaster, his 
son-in-law, succeeded to his estates. After 
much difficulty Edward was persuaded to go 
a few miles south into England to receive his 
homage for this property. At their meeting 
they observed the externals of friendship, but 
Lancaster’s refusal to salute Gayeston made 
Edward very angry (Lanercost, p. 215). The 
need of meeting the ordainers at last brought 
Edward back to the south, leaving Gaveston at 
Bamborough for safety. But he got to London 
before the magnates were ready, and, spending 
August (1811) on a pilgrimage to Canterbury, 
returned to meet the ordainers about the end 
of that month. The ordinances were soon 
presented to him, but in the long catalogue 
of reforms that were demanded he saw nothing 
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of importance save the articles requiring the 
exile of Gaveston. In vain he offered to 
consent to all other ordinances to stay the 
persecution of his brother Peter and leave 
him in possession of Cornwall. At last, when 
he saw clearly that civil war was the alter- 
native, he gave an insincere and reluctant con- 
sent to them on 5 Oct. Gaveston at once left 
England for Flanders, while the barons re- 
moved his kinsfolk and adherents from the 
royal household. Edward was now intensely 
disturbed, and complained that the barons 
treated him like an idiot by taking out of his 
hands every detail even of the management 
of his own household. He was detained till 
the middle of December in London by fresh 
sittings of parliament, at which very little 
was done. At the end of November there 
was a rumour that Gaveston had returned 
and was hiding in the west ; before Christ- 
mas he openly visited the king at Windsor 
(Ann. Lond. p. 202), and early in the new year 
went with Edward tothe north. On 18 Jan. 
1312 the king issued a writ announcing the 
favourite’s return and approving his loyalty 
(Federa, ii. 153). In February he restored 
him his estates (2. i1. 157). Open war neces- 
sarilyresulted. Winchelsey excommunicated 
the favourite. Lancaster and his confederates 
took arms. In vain Edward sought to pur- 
chase the safety of Gaveston in Scotland by 
recognising Bruce as king, but Hdward’s 
alliance was not worth buying. He was at 
the time so miserably poor that he could only 
get supplies by devastating a country already 
cruelly ravaged by the Scots (Lanercost, pp. 
218-19). On 10 April (Bripiineron, p. 42) 
the king and his favourite were at Newcastle. 
Thence they hastily retreated to Tynemouth, 
but Lancaster now captured Newcastle, and 
the pair, regardless of the queen’s entreaties, 
fled in a boat to Scarborough (10 May), where 
Edward left Peter while he withdrew to York 
to divert the baronial forces. But Lancaster 
occupied the intervening country while the 
other earls besieged Scarborough, where Ga- 
veston surrendered to Pembroke on condition 
that he should be unharmed till 1 Aug. Ed- 
ward accepted these terms and set to work to 
interest the pope and the king of France for 
Gaveston, hoping that the cession of Gascony 
would be a sufficient bribe to make Philip 
support his old enemy (Matmuspury, p. 177). 
But the treachery of the barons, the seizure 
of Gaveston by Warwick, and his murder on 
Blacklow Hill (19 June) showed that all the 
bad faith was not on Edward’s side. Edward 
was powerless to do more than pay the last 
honours to his dead friend. The body found 
a last resting-place at Langley, where a house 
of black friars was established by Edward to 


pray for the deceased favourite’s soul (KNIGH- 
TON, c. 2533). The Karls of Pembroke and 
Warenne never forgave Lancaster. Hence- 
forth they formed with Hugh le Despenser 
[q. v-] and Edward’s other personal adherents 
a party strong enough to prevent further 
attacks “upon the king. After wearisome 
marches and negotiations, the mediation of 
Gloucester, the papal envoy and Lewis of 
Evreux, the queen’s uncle, led to the procla- 
mation of peace on 22 Dec. 1312 (Federa, i. 
191-2). On 13 Nov. the birth of a son,.after- 
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mind further from Gayeston. Nearly a year 
elapsed before the earls made the personal 
submission stipulated in the treaty, and as 
parliamentary resources were still withheld 
Edward was plunged into an extreme desti- 
tution that could only be partly met by loans 
from every quarter available, by laying his 
hands onas muchas he could of the confiscated 
estates of the Templars, and by tallages that 
provoked riots in London and Bristol. In 
May 1313 the death of Winchelsey further 
weakened the baronial party, and Edward 
prevailed on the pope to quash the election 
of the eminent scholar Thomas Cobham [q.v. | 
in favour of his creature, Walter Reynolds. 
But the prospects of real peace were still 
very dark. Under the pretence of illness 
Edward kept away from the spring parlia- 
ment in 1313 (Matmuspury, p. 190). In May 
he and the queen, accompanied by a magnifi- 
cent court, crossed the Channel and attended 
the great festivities given on Whitsunday 
by Philip the Fair at Paris, when his three 
sons, the Duke of Burgundy, and a number of 
noble youths were dubbed knights before the 
magnates of the realm (7b. 190; Cont. Guri- 
LAUME DE Nanets, i. 395-6; Martin, Hist. of 
France, iv.501). They returned on 16 July 
(Parl. Writs, 11. 1. 101) and reached London 
only to find that the barons summoned to the 
July parliament had already returned to their 
homes in disgust. By such transparent arti- 
fices the weak king postponed the settlement 
until a new parhament that sat between 
September and November. There at last the 
three earls publicly humiliated themselves 
before the king in Westminster Hall in the 
presence of the assembled magnates (TROKE- 
LOWE, pp. 80, 81), Feasts of reconciliation 
were held, and nothing save the continued: 
enmity of, Lancaster and Hugh le Despenser 
remained of the old quarrels. On 16 Oct. 
the pardon and amnesty to the three earls and 
over four hundred minor offenders were issued 
(Hedera, ii. 230-1). Parliament now made 
Edward a much-needed grant of money. The 
first troubles of the reign were thus finally 
appeased. Between 12 Dec. and 20 Dee. 
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(Parl. Writs, 11. i.109) Edward made a short 
pilgrimage to Boulogne, but his journey was 
a secret one, and undertaken against the 
opinion of his subjects (Cont. Triver, ed. 
Hall, p.11). The question of the ordinances 
was still unsettled, and soon became the 
source of fresh difficulties. 

On 17 Feb. 1314 Edward attended the en- 
thronement of Reynolds at Canterbury. On 
28 Feb. Roxburgh was captured by Bruce ; 
on 13 March Edinburgh fell, and soon after 
Stirling, the last of the Scottish strongholds 
that remained in English hands, promised to 
surrender if not relieved by St. John’s day 
(24June). Edward was provoked almost to 
tears by these disasters, and eagerly pressed 
the leading earls to march against Bruce with 
all their forces. The earls replied that to 
undertake such an expedition without the 
consent of parliament would be contrary to 
the ordinances. Edward was compelled, 
therefore, to rely upon the customary services 
of his vassals, whom he convoked for 10 June. 
After visiting for Easter the great abbeys of 
St. Albansand Ely (TRoxxztowsg, p. 83), Ed- 
ward started for the north. A great host 
tardily collected at Berwick, but Lancaster, 
‘Warenne, Arundel, and Warwick stayed he- 
hind, though furnishing their legal contingent 
of troops. At last, about a week before St. 
John’s day, Edward left Berwick for Stirling 
with as much confidence as if he were on a 
pilgrimage to Compostella (MALMESBURY, p. 
202). When the great army, greatly fatigued 
by the march, reached the neighbourhood of 
Stirling, St. John’s eve had arrived. <A de- 
feat in a preliminary skirmish and a sleepless 
and riotous night (T. pp tA Moor, p. 299) 
still further unfitted the army for action. 
Gloucester strongly urged the ling to wait 
another day before fighting; but in a charac- 
teristic outburst Edward denounced his ne- 
phew as a traitor, and ordered an immediate 
action. The English army was divided into 
three lines, in the rearmost of which Edward 
remained with the bishops and monks in at- 
tendance, and protected by Hugh le De- 
spenser. The first line soon fell into confu- 
sion, and Gloucester, its leader, was slain. 
The royal escort at once resolved that Ed- 
ward must withdraw to a place of safety ; 
and the king, after requesting in vain admit- 
tance into Stirling Castle, hurried off to- 
wards Dunbar, hotly pursued by the enemy. 
Thence he took ship for Berwick. The re- 
treat of the king was the signal for the flight 
of the whole army. Stirling surrendered, 
and all Scotland acknowledged as its king 
the victor of Bannockburn. 

Meanwhile Lancaster had assembled an 
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ward, if successful in Scotland, had resolved 
to turn his victorious troops against the con- 
federate earls. Edward was compelled to 
make an unconditional submission at a parlia- 
ment at York in September, to confirm the 
ordinances, to change his ministers, and to 
receive the earls into favour. Hugh le De- 
spenser remained in hiding. About Christ- 
mas time Edward celebrated Gaveston’s final 
obsequies at Langley (MatmusBury, p. 209). 
In the February parliament at London the vic- 
torious barons removed Despenser and Walter 
Langton from the council, purged the royal 
household of its superfluous and burdensome 
members, and put the king on an allowance of 
10/7.a day. The humiliation of Edward was 
furthered by the appointment of Lancaster 
as commander-in-chief against the Scots in 
August, and completed by the acts of the 
parhament of Lincoln in January 1316, 
where it was ‘ ordained that the king should 
undertake no important matter without the 
consent of the council, and that Lancaster 
should hold the position of chief of the 
council’ (7b. p. 224). 

Edward had thus fallen completely under 
Lancaster’s power. The invasion of Ireland 
by Edward Bruce, the revolt of Llewelyn 
Bren in Wales, the revolt of Banastre against 
Lancaster, the Scottish devastations extend- 
ing as far south as Furness (Lanercost, p.233), 
the Bristol war in 1316, aggravated by the 
floods of 1315 and the plague of cattle, the 
unheard-of scarcity of corn and the unhealthi- 
ness of the season of 1316 showed that a 
stronger rule was required, But Lancaster 
failed almost as signally as Edward. After 
Michaelmas he attempted a Scottish expedi- 
tion; but Edward now refused to follow him, 
so the earl returned, having accomplished 
nothing (7. p. 238). His failure to carry a 
new series of ordinances drove him into a 
sulky retirement. This attitude again re- 
stored freedom to Edward and his courtiers. 
The king’s application to the pope to be re~ 
lieved from his oath to the ordinances, and 
for the condemnation of the Scots, failed of 
its purpose. But the baronial party was now 
broken up, and Edward vigorously intrigued 
to win to hisside the middle party, led by Pem- 
broke, Badlesmere, and D’Amory, husband of 
one of the Gloucester coheiresses. With this 
party hatred of Lancaster was stronger than 
dislike of the royal policy. The abduction of 
the Countess of Lancaster by Earl Warenne, 
planned, it was believed, by Edward and his 
courtiers (Cont. TriveT, p. 21), produced a 
new crisis. Private war broke out between 
Warenne and Lancaster in Yorkshire. In 
July Edward went north, and under pretence 
of the Scots war assembled in September an 
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army at York that was really directed against 
Lancaster, who in his turn collected troops 
at Pontefract. Both parties watched each 
other for some time, but no actual hostilities 
followed. At the end of July the mediation 
of Pembroke and the cardinal legates resulted 
in a reference of all disputes to a parliament 
to meet at Lincoln in January 1318. Yet 
even after this Edward, on his way to London, 
marched in arms under the walls of Pontefract 
(cb. pp. 23-4), but Pembroke’s strong remon- 
strances prevented any attack on Lancaster's 
stronghold. The wearisome negotiations were 
still far from ended. The parliament origi- 
nally summoned for January was postponed 
month after month. On 2 April the capture 
of Berwick by the Scots was a new indica- 
tion of the need of union. Nevertheless at 
the council which was held on 12 April at 
Leicester another scheme of reconciliation 
broke down. All July the king was at North- 
ampton, while the chancellor went backwards 
and forwards to negotiate with Lancaster. 
On 31 July a pardon was issued ; on 14 Aug. 
a personal meeting of the cousins was held 
at Hathern, near Loughborough, where they 
exchanged the kiss of peace with apparent 
cordiality (KnicHton, c. 2534). In October 
a parliament at York ratified the new treaty. 
It was a complete triumph for the foes of 
Edward. The ordinances were again con- 
firmed, and a permanent council was ap- 
pointed, which practically put the royal au- 
thority into commission. 

The bad seasons still continued; the Scots’ 
ravages extended; the court grew more needy; 
law was everywhere disregarded; while the 
imposture of John of Powderham at Oxford 
only gave expression to the general belief 
that so degenerate a son of the great Edward 
might well be a changeling. The Scottish 
war kept Edward in the north for the greater 
part of the next two years. The court, which 
removed to York in October 1318, remained 
there almost continually until January 1320. 
In March 1319 a second parliament met at 
York and made a liberal grant for the Scot- 
tish expedition (BRripLineToy, p. 56). The 
pope now confirmed the sentence of the 
legates against the Scots. At the end of 
August Edward and Lancaster laid siege to 
Berwick. In September the Scots ravaged 
Yorkshire in the rear of the besiegers, and a 
plan to carry off the queen from York ver 
nearly succeeded (Matmussury, p. 243). On 
12 Sept. Archbishop Melton was severely 
defeated by them at Myton-on-Swale, and 
the enemy plundered as far as Pontefract. 
Edward was thus forced to raise the siege of 
Berwick, but entirely failed to cut off the 
Scots in Yorkshire. It was believed that 
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Lancaster was bribed by the Scots, but in- 
competence and disunion quite account for 
the failure. A two years’ truce was arranged. 
In January 1320 Edward held a council of 
magnates at York, which Lancaster as usual 
refused.to attend. He then went south with 
his queen, entering London on 16 Feb. On 
19 June he and his queen sailed for France 
(Parl. Writs, 11. i. 244). Before the high 
altar at Amiens Cathedral he performed his 
long-delayed homage for Ponthieu and Aqui- 
taine to Philip V, put down a mutiny of his 
subjects at Abbeville, and on 20 July attended 
at Boulogne the consecration of Burghersh, 
Badlesmere’s nephew, to the bishopric of 
Lincoln. He returned to England on 22 July 
(Federa, ii. 428), and on 2 Aug. made a 
solemn entry into London. On 13 Oct. he 
held a parliament at Westminster, which 
Lancaster again refused to attend. For the 
next few months the unwonted quiet con- 
tinued. 

Since Edward had put himself in the 
hands of Pembroke and Badlesmere he had 
enjoyed comparative security and dignity. 
Only when great enterprises were attempted 
was Lancaster still in a position to break up 
the government of the country. But Edward 
loved neither Pembroke nor his allies, and 
had now found in the younger Hugh le De- 
spenser [q. v.] a congenial successor to Ga- 
veston. The increasing favour shown by 
Edward to father and son, the revival of the 
old court following under their leadership, 
and the extensive grants lavished on them by 
the king, made them both hated and feared. 
As the husband of the eldest of the three 
Gloucester coheiresses, the younger Despen- 
ser’s ambition was to obtain the Gloucester 
earldom. Karly in 1321 private war had broken 
out in South Wales between him and the 
neighbouring marchers, among whom were 
Audley and Amory, his rivals for the Glouces- 
terinheritance. Edward in vain attempted to 
protect Despenser. He approached so near 
the scene of action as Gloucester. As soon 
as he went back towards London Despenser’s 
lands in Wales were overrun. Meanwhile 
Lancaster and the northern lords held on 
28 June a meeting at Sherburn in Elmet, 
and resolved to maintain the cause of the 
marchers. Pembroke and Badlesmere also 
took the same side, after Edward had rejected 
their advice to dismiss Despenser. On 15 July 
parliament met at Westminster, and Edward 
was finally compelled to accept their sentence 
of forfeiture and banishment. The elder 
Despenser immediately withdrew to foreign 
parts, but his son took to the high seas and 
piracy. 

Edward as usual was spurred by the mis- 
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‘fortune of his favourites into activity, and 
cleverly took advantage of the want of har- 
mony between the various elements arrayed 
against him to prepare the way for Hugh’s 
return. An accident favoured his design. 
On 13 Oct. 1321 the queen, on her way to 
Canterbury, requested the hospitality of Lady 
Badlesmere in Leeds Castle. The doors were 
closed against her; six of her men were slain 
in the tumult that ensued. Edward was 
terribly roused by this insult to his wife. 
He at once took arms, and besieged Leeds 
Castle with such vigour that on 31 Oct. it 
capitulated. During this time an army, said 
to be thirty thousand strong, had gathered 
round Edward’s standard. Six earls and 
many magnates were in his camp. Lancas- 
ter, in his hatred of Badlesmere, had taken 
no measures to counteract Edward’s plans. 
The fall of Leeds gave Edward courage to 
unfold his real designs. On 10 Dec. he ex- 
torted from the convocation of clergy their 
opinion that the proceedings against the De- 
spensers were illegal. He ordered the seizure 
of the castles of the western lands, and him- 
self marched westwards at the head of his 
forces and kept his Christmas court at Ciren- 
cester. His object now was to cross the 
Severn; but Gloucester was occupied by the 
barons, and at Worcester he found the right 
bank guarded by armed men. At Bridgnorth, 
Shropshire, the Mortimers headed the resist- 
ance, and in the struggle that ensued the town 
was burnt. Thence he proceeded to Shrews- 
bury, where the Mortimers, afraid to risk a 
battle in the absence of the long-expected 
Lancaster, allowed him to cross the river, and 
finally surrendered themselves into his hands. 
Edward now wandered through the middle 
and southern marches, and took without re- 
sistance the main strongholds of his enemies. 
At Hereford he sharply reproved the bishop 
for his treason; thence, returning to Glouces- 
ter, he forced Maurice of Berkeley to surren- 
der that town and Berkeley itself. On 11 Feb. 
1322 Edward issued at Gloucester writs for 
the recall of the Despensers (Parl. Writs, 11.1. 
276). He thence proceeded to the midlands, 
where the northern lords, thoroughly fright- 
ened into activity, were now besieging Tick- 
hill. On 28 Feb. the royal levies assembled 
at Coventry, but Lancaster, after endeavour- 
ing to defend the passage of the Trent at 
Burton, fled to the north, where Sir Andrew 
Harclay was turning against the traitors the 
forces collected against the Scotch. The 
king’s triumph was now assured. Tutbury 
and Kenilworth surrendered, Lancaster’s 
most trusty officers deserted him, and Roger 
D’Amory fell dying into the king’s hands. 
Lancaster and Hereford, unable to find shelter 


even at Pontefract, hurried northwards to 
join the Scots. On 16 March they were met 
by Harclay at Boroughbridge, Yorkshire, 
where Hereford was slain and Lancaster cap- 
tured. Five days later Edward presided over 
Lancaster’s hasty and irregular trial at hisown 
castle of Pontefract. Refused even a hearing, 
he was beheaded the next day. The perpetual 
imprisonment of the Mortimers and Audley, 
the hanging of Badlesmere at Canterbury, 
the execution of about thirty lesser offenders, 
completed the signal triumph of Edward and 
the Despensers. On2 Maya full parliament: 
met at York, finally revoked the ordinances, 
and, in opposition to, the baronial oligarchy 
that had so long fettered the action of Ed- 
ward, laid down the principle that all weighty 
affairs of state should proceed from the coun- 
sel and consent of king, clergy, lords, and 
commons. The issue of some new ordinances 
of Edward’s own was perhaps intended to 
show that the king, no less than Earl Thomas, 
was willing to confer the benefits of good 
government on his people. 

The troubles were no sooner over than, at the 
end of July (1322), Edward undertook a new 
expedition against Scotland, the truce having 
already expired; but the invasion was no more 
successful than his other martial exploits. Ber- 
wick was besieged, but to no purpose. Bruce 
withdrew over the Forth, leaving Lothian 
desolate. Before September Edward was 
defeated by pestilence and famine rather than 
by the enemy (Lanercost, pp. 247-8). On his 
return to England Bruce followed in his wake. 
About Michaelmas Edward was nearly cap-~ 
tured at Byland Abbey. He fled as far as: 
Bridlington. The parliament, summoned to 
Ripon on 14 Nov., was unable to meet further 
north than York. In January 13823 Harclay 
turned traitor, making his private treaty with 
the Scots (2d. p. 248), justified, it was thought 
in the north, by the king’s inability to defend 
his realm. At last, on 830 May (federa, i. 
521), atrucefor thirteen years ended Edward’s: 
vain attempts to subdue Scotland. 

From 1322 to 1326 Edward reigned in 
comparative tranquillity under the guidance: 
of the Despensers. Some slight attempts to 
assail the Despensers were easily put down; 
but the deplorable condition of the country 
and the miserable poverty of the royal ex-- 
chequer were from the beginning the chief 
dangers of the new government. The De- 
spensers showed little capacity as adminis-- 
trators, and their greed and insolence soon 
caused old hatreds to be revived. In par-- 
ticular, Queen Isabella became a furious 
enemy of the younger Despenser, by whose 
counsel, it was believed, she was on 28 Sept. 
1324 deprived of her lands and servants, and 
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limited to an allowance of twenty shillings a 
day (Lanercost, p. 254; Ann. Paul. p. 307). 
Meanwhile Edward offended some of the most 
important of his old friends. He alienated 
Archbishop Reynolds by making the Arch- 
bishop of York his treasurer; his treatment 
of Badlesmere had already made Burghersh 
a secret foe; new men, like Stratford and 
Ayreminne, disliked Edward for opposing 
their promotion. With even greater folly Ed- 
ward provoked a quarrel with Henry, earl of 
Leicester, the brother and heir of Thomas of 
Lancaster (Matmussury, pp. 280-1). On 
1 Aug. 1324 Roger Mortimer escaped from 
the Tower to France, where he became a 
nucleus of disaffection. Thus Edward gra- 
dually alienated all his possible supporters, 
and, quite careless or unconscious of his iso- 
lation, was left to face the indignation of 
a misgoverned nation, and the rancorous 
hatred of leaders of embittered factions. 

A new danger now came from France. 
Charles IV, who had succeeded Philip V in 
1322, had long been clamouring that Edward 
should perform homage to him for Aquitaine 
and Ponthieu. In June 1324 Pembroke, the 
last influential and faithful friend of Edward, 
died at Paris while attempting to satisfy the 
French kine’s demands, Edmund of Kent 
[q.v.], who had been sent to Paris in April, 
proved a sorry diplomatist. Before the end 
of the year actual hostilities commenced by 
a French attack on Gascony. 

All could have been easily settled if Ed- 
ward had crossed overand performed homage. 
But the Despensers were afraid to let him 
escape from their hands, and on 9 March 
1325 Edward gave way to the blandishments 
of his queen, and allowed her to visit her 
brother's court as his representative. It was 
not Isabella’s policy to settle the differences 
between her brother and husband. She pro- 
cured the prolongation of a truce until 
1 Aug., while Edward, whose arbitrary pro- 
ceedings in the early summer had provoked 
discontent without actual resistance, met his 
parliament at London on 25 June, when the 
magnates strongly expressed their opinion 
that he should immediately go to France. 

Hdward pretended to make preparations 
for his departure, but gladly availed himself 
of a proposal of the French king that he 
should give Gascony to his eldest son, and 
that the homage of the latter should be ac- 
cepted in place of his. On 12 Sept. the 
young Duke of Aquitaine sailed to France, 
and before the end of the month performed 
homage to Charles IV at Vincennes. 

Edward now recalled Isabella to England, 
but she absolutely refused to go as long as 
Hugh le Despenser remained in power. Ed- 
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ward laid his grievances before the parlia- 
ment which sat at Westminster between 
18 Nov. and 5 Dec., and requested mediation. 
A letter from the bishops had no effect either 
on Isabella or her son. Early in December 
Edward wrote strong letters to Charles, to 
Isabella, and to the young Edward (Ledera, 
ii, 615-16). All through the spring of 1326 
he plied them alternately with prayers and 
threats, but all to no purpose. It was now 
plain that Isabella had formed with Mortimer 
and the other exiles at Paris a deliberate plan 
for overthrowing the Despensers, if not of de- 
throning Edward himself. The king’s am- 
bassador, his brother, the Count of Hainault, 
whose daughter was betrothed to the Duke 
of Aquitaine, joined them. On 24 Sept. 1826 
Tsabella and her followers landed at Orwell 
in Suffolk, and received, immediately on land- 
ing, such support as insured her triumph. 

Edward meanwhile had made frantic and 
futile efforts in self-defence ; but his parlia- 
ments and councils would give him no aid, 
his followers deserted him, and the armies 
he summoned never assembled. In August 
(1326) he was at Clarendon, Porchester, and 
Romsey, whence he returned to London, and 
took up his abode in the Tower. On 27 Sept. 
he received in London the news of Isabella’s 
arrival, He had in previous times made ef- 
forts to conciliate the Londoners, but it was 
allin vain. On 2 Oct. he fied westwards with 
the chancellor Baldock and the younger De- 
spenser, doubtless with the object of taking 
refuge on his fayourite’s estates in South 
Wales, and relying with too great rashness 
on the promise of the Welsh and his popu- 
larity with them (T. DE 1A Moor, p. 309). On 
10 and 11 Oct. he was at Gloucester, whence 
he issued an abortive summons of the neigh- 
bourhood to arms. Next day he was at West- 
bury-on-Severn, in the Forest of Dean. On 
14 Oct. he was at Tintern, and from 16 to 
21 Oct. at Chepstow (Parl. Writs, 11. i. 451- 
452), whence he despatched the elder De- 
spenser to Bristol, where on 26 Oct. he met 
his fate. On the same day the proclamation 
of the Duke of Aquitaine as guardian of the 
realm showed that success had given the 
confederates wider hopes than the destruc- 
tion of the Despensers and the avenging of 
Earl Thomas (Federa, ii. 646). 

Edward next made an attempt to take ship 
for Lundy, whither he had already sent sup- 
plies as to a safe refuge ; but contrary winds 
prevented his landing (T’. pn1a Moor, p. 309), 
and he again disembarked in Glamorgan. On 
27 and 28 Oct. he was at Cardiff. On 28 and 
29 Oct. he was at Caerphilly, still issuing from 
both places writs of summons and commis- 
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1. i, 453). Between 5 and 10 Nov. he was 
at Neath beseeching the men of Gowerto come 
to his aid (Parl. Writs,11.i.454). On10 Nov. 
he sent the abbot of Neath and others to ne- 
gotiate with the queen. Meanwhile Henry of 
Lancaster and Rhys ap Howel, a Welsh clerk 
newly released from the Tower by the queen, 
were specially despatched to effect his capture. 
Bribes and spies soon made hisretreat known. 
On 16 Noy. the king and all his party fell 
into the hands of the enemy, and were con- 
ducted to the castle of Llantrissaint (Ann. 
Paul. p. 319; Kyxienton, c. 2545, says they 
were captured at Neath). On 20 Nov. Bal- 
dock and the younger Despenser were handed 
over to the queen at Hereford, where they 
were speedily executed. On the same day 
Edward, who had been retained in the cus- 
tody of Lancaster, was compelled to surrender 
the great seal to Bishop Adam of Orlton at 
Monmouth (federa, 11. 646). Edward was 
thence despatched to Kenilworth, where he 
remained the whole winter, still in Lancas- 
ter’s custody, and treated honourably and 
generously by his magnanimous captor. 

A parliament assembled at Westminster 
on 7 Jan. 1327. At Orlton’s instigation the 
estates chose Edward, duke of Aquitaine, as 
their king. Bishop Stratford drew up six 
articles justifying Edward’s deposition. But 
a formal resiguation was thought desirable by 
the queen’s advisers. Two efforts were made 
to persuade Edward to meet the parliament 
(Parl. Writs, 11. 1, 457; Lanercost, p. 257), 
but on his resolute refusal a committee of the 
bishops, barons, and judges was sent to Kenil- 
worth. On 20 Jan. Edward, clothed in black, 
gave them audience. At first he fainted, 
put, recovering himself, he listened with tears 
and groans to an address of Orlton’s. Then 
Sir W. Trussell, as proctor of parliament, re- 
nounced homage to him, and Sir T. Blount, 
the steward of the household, broke his staff 
of office. Edward now spoke, lamenting his 
ill-fortune and his trust in traitorous coun- 
sellors, but rejoicing that his son would now 
be king (Knienron, c. 2550). The deputa- 
tion then departed, and Edward I1’s reign 
was at an end, 

The deposed king remained at Kenilworth 
until the spring, on the whole patiently bear- 
ing his sufferings, but complaining bitterly 
of his separation from his wife and children. 
Some curious verses are preserved which 
are said to have been written by him (they 
are given in Latin in Fastay, p. 185, but the 
French original is given in a manuscript at 
Longleat, Hist. MSS. Commission, 3rd Rep. 
180). The government of Isabella and Mor- 
timer was, however, too insecure to allow Ed- 
wardtoremainaliye, anda possible instrument 


oftheir degradation. Hewastransferred at the 
suggestion of Orlton from the mild custody 
of his cousin to that of two knights, Thomas 
de Gournay and John Maltravers, who on 
3 April removed him by night from Kenil- 
worth. Such secrecy enveloped his subse- 
quent movements that very different accounts 
of them have been preserved. Sir T. de la 
Moor (pp. 3815-19), who has preserved the most 
circumstantial narrative (but cf. Archeologia, 
xxvil. 274, 297), says he was taken first to 
Corfe Castle and thence to Bristol. But on 
his whereabouts becoming known some of 
the citizens formed a plot for his liberation, 
whereupon he wassecretly conducted by night 
to Berkeley. Murimuth (pp. 53-5) gives 
a rather different account of his wanderings, 
but brings him ultimately to Berkeley. The 
new gaolers now inflicted every possible in- 
dignity upon Edward, and entered on a sys- 
tematic course of ill-treatment which could 
have but one end. He was denied sufficient 
food and clothing, he was prevented from 
sleeping, he was crowned with a crownof hay, 
and shaved by the roadside with ditch water. 
Yet the queen reproved the guards for their 
mild treatment. At last Thomas of Berkeley 
was removed from his own castle, so that the 
inhumanity of the gaolers should be deprived 
of itslastrestraint. Edward was now removed 
to a pestilential chamber over a charnel-house 
in the hope that he would die of disease; 
but as his robust constitution still prevailed, 
he was barbarously murdered in his bed on 
21 Sept. His dying shrieks, resounding 
throughout the castle, sufficiently attested 
the horror of hisend. It was given out that 
he had died a natural death, and his body 
was exposed to view as evidence of his end 
(‘Documents relating tothe Deathand Burial 
of Edward II,’ by S. A. Moore, in Archeologia, 
1, 215-226). At last it was buried with con- 
siderable pomp in the abbey of St. Peter at 
Gloucester, now the cathedral (7d.) In after 
years his son erected a tomb over his remains, 
which is one of the glories of medizval sculp- 
tureand decorative tabernacle work (Archeol. 
Journ. xvii. 297-810). His misfortunes had 
so far caused his errors to be forgotten, that 
it was much debated by the people whether, 
like Thomas of Lancaster, he had not merited 
the honour of sanctity (SNIeHTON, c. 2551). 
The Welsh, among whom he was always 
popular, kept green the memory of his fate by 
mournful dirges in their native tongue (WAL- 
SINGHAM, 1. 83). 

Edward’s death was so mysterious that 
rumours were soon spread by the foes of the 
government that he was still alive. For be- 
lieving such rumours Edmund of Kent in- 
curred the penalties of treason in 1328, In 
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the next generation a circumstantial story 
was repeated that Edward had escaped from 
Berkeley, and after long wanderings in Ire- 
land, England, the Low Countries, and 
France, ended his life in a hermit’s cell in 
Lombardy (letter of Manuel Fieschi to Ed- 
ward III from Cartulary of Maguelone in 
No. 87 of the Publications de la Société 
Archéologique de’ Montpellier (1878) ; cf. ar- 
ticle of Mr. Bent in Macmillan’s Magaxmne, 
xli. 893-4, Notes and Queries, 6th series, il. 
381, 401, 489, and Srusss, Chron. Edw. I 
and II, ii. ciii-eviii). 

Edward’s family by his wife consisted of 
(1) Edward of Windsor, born at Windsor 
on 13 Nov. 1312, who succeeded him [see 
Epwarp III]; (2) John of Eltham, born at 
Eltham; (3) Eleanor, also called Isabella 
(Ann. Paul. p. 283), born at Woodstock on 
8 June 1318, and married in 1332 to Regi- 
nald, count of Guelderland ; (4) Joan of the 
Tower, born in that fortress in July 1321, 
married in 1328 to David, son of Robert Bruce, 
and afterwards king of Scots; she was dead 
in 1857 (SAnDForD, Genealogical History, 
pp. 145-56). 

[Some of the best authorities for Edward Il’s 
life and reign are collected by Dr. Stubbs in his 
Chronicles of the Reigns of Edward I and Ed- 
ward II in the Rolls Series, with very valuable 
prefaces. They include the short and incom- 
plete biography by Sir T. de la Moor, and also 
the Annales Paulini, Annales Londinienses, and 
the Lives by the Monk of Malmesbury and 
canon of Bridlington. Other chroniclers are A. 
Murimuth and W. of Hemingbargh (Engl. Hist. 
Soe.), the continuator of Trivet (ed. Hall), 1722, 
the Annals of Lanercost and Scalachronica (Ban- 
natyne Club), Henry of Knighton in Twysden’s 
Decem Scriptores, Higden’s Polychronicon, Troke- 
lowe (Rolls Ser.), Blaneford (Rolls Ser.), Wal- 
singham(RollsSer.) The chief published original 
documents are those collected in Rymer’s Feedera, 
vol. ii. Record edition, Parliamentary Writs, 
vol. ii. and the Rolls of Parliament, vol. i. The 
Rev. C. H. Hartshorne has published an itinerary 
of Edward II in Collectanea Archzologica, i. 
113-44, British Arch. Association. The best 
modern accounts of the reign are in Stubbs’s 
Const. Hist. vol. ii. and Pauli’s Geschichte von 
England, vol. iv.] De Op ae 


EDWARD III (1312-1377), king, eldest 
son of Edward II and Isabella, daughter of 
Philip IV of France, was born at Windsor 
Castle on 13 Noy. 1312, and was baptised on 
the 16th. His uncle, Prince Lewis of France, 
and other Frenchmen at the court wished 
that he should be named Lewis, but the Eng- 
lish lords would not allow it. The king, who 
is said to have been consoled by his birth for 
the loss of Gaveston (TRoKELOWE, p. 79), 
gave him the counties of Chester and Flint, 
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of Chester in 1320. He never bore the title 
of Prince of Wales. His tutor was Richard 
de Bury [q. v.], afterwards bishop of Durham. 
In order to avoid doing homage to Charles IV 
of France the king transferred the county of 
Ponthieu to him on 2 Sept. 1325, and the 
duchy of Aquitaine on the 10th (fwdera, it. 
607, 608). He sailed from Dover on the 12th, 
joined his mother in France, and did homage 
to his uncle for his French fiefs (Cont. WILL. 
or Nanos, ii. 60). He accompanied his mother 
to Hainault, and visited the court of Count 
William at Valenciennes in the summer of 
1326 (FRoIssaRt, i. 23, 233). Isabella en- 
tered into an agreement on 27 Aug. to for- 
ward the marriage of her son to Philippa, the 
count’s daughter (FRoissart, ed. Luce, Pref. 
cl). Edward landed with his mother and the 
force of Hainaulters and others that she had 
engaged to help her on 27 Sept. at Colvasse, 
near Harwich, and accompanied her on her 
march towards London by Bury St. Edmunds, 
Cambridge, and Dunstable. Then, hearing 
that the king had left London, the queen 
turned westwards, and at Oxford Edward 
heard Bishop Orlton preach. his treasonable 
sermon [see under ADAM OF ORLTON]. From 
Oxford he was taken to Wallingford and 
Gloucester, where the queen’s army wasjoined 
by many lords. Thence the queen marched 
to Berkeley, and on 26 Oct. to Bristol. The 
town was surrendered to her, and the next 
day Hugh Despenser the elder [q. v.] was 
put to death, and Edward was proclaimed 
guardian of the kingdom in the name of his 
father and during his absence (Federa, ii. 
646). On the 28th he issued writs for a par- 
lament in the king’s name. When the par- 
liament met at Westminster on 7 Jan. 1327 
the king was a prisoner, and an oath wag 
taken by the prelates and lords to uphold the 
cause of the queen and her son. On the 13th 
Orlton demanded whether they would have 
the king or his son to reign over them. The 
next day Edward was chosen, and was pre- 
sented to the people in Westminster Hall 
(W. Dunn, Anglia Sacra, i. 367; for fuller 
accounts of this revolution see SrusBs, Chron. 
of Edwards I and II, vol. ii. Introd., and 
Const. Hist. ii. 358 sq.) As Edward declared 
that he would not accept the crown without 
his father’s consent, the king was forced to 
agree to his own deposition. 

The new king’s peace was proclaimed on 
24 Jan.; he was knighted by his cousin Henry, 
earl of Lancaster, and was crowned on Sun- 
day, the 29th (Fwdera, ii. 684). He met his: 
parliament on 3 Feb. ; acouncil was appointed 
for him, and the chief member of it was Lan- 
caster, who was the young king’s nominat 
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guardian. All real power, however, was in 
the hands of the queen and Mortimer, and 
for the next four years Edward was entirely 
governed by them (AvusBuRY, p. 7). Isabella 
obtained so enormous a settlement that the 
king was left with only a third of the re- 
venues of the crown (Murimutu, p. 53). 
Peace was made with France on 81 March; 
both kings were to restore whatever had been 
seized during time of peace, and Edward 
bound himself to pay fifty thousand marks to 
the French king (F@dera, ii. 700). Although 
negotiations were on foot for a permanent 
peace with Scotland, both countries prepared 
for war, and on 5 April the king ordered all 
who owed him service to meet at Newcastle 
on 29 May (7b. 702). He marched with his 
mother to York, where he was joined by Sir 
John of Hainault and a body of Flemish. 
While he was holding a feast on Trinity 
Sunday a fierce quarrel broke out between 
the Hainaulters and the English archers, in 
which many were slain on both sides (JEHAN 
zp Bat, i. 89; Frorssarz,i. 45). “ The truce 
was actually broken by the Scots, who in- 
vaded the northern counties under Randolph, 
earl of Moray, and Douglas. Edward marched 
from York to Durham without gaining any 
tidings of the enemy,.though he everywhere 
beheld signs of the devastation they had 
wrought. He crossed the Tyne, hoping to 
intercept the Scots on their return. After 
remaining a week on the left bank of the 
river without finding the enemy, he ordered 
his troops, who had suffered much from con- 
stant rain, to recross the river. At last an 
esquire named Thomas Rokesby brought him 
news of the enemy and led the army to the 
place where they were encamped, a service 
tor which the king knighted him and gave 
him 1001. a year (Federa, ii. 717). The Scots, 
twenty-four thousand in number, occupied 
so strong a position on the right bank of 
the Wear that Edward, though at the head 
of sixty-two thousand men, did not dare to 
cross the river and attack them. It was 
therefore decided, as they seemed to be cut 
off from returning to their country, to starve 
them into leaving their position and giving 
battle. arly in the morning of the fourth 
day it was discovered that they had decamped. 
Edward followed them and found them even 
more strongly posted than before at Stanhope 
Park. Again the English encamped in front 
of them, and the first night after Edward's 
arrival Douglas, at the head of a small party, 
surprised the camp, penetrated to the king’s 
tent, cut some of the cords, and led his men 
back with little loss (Bripiineron, p. 96; 
JEHAN LE But, i. 67; FRoissart, i. 68, 279). 
After the two armies had faced each other 
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for fifteen days or more the Scots again de- 
camped by night, and Edward gave up all 
hope of cutting off their retreat or forcing 
them to fight. His army was unable to move 
with the same rapidity as the Scots, who were 
unencumbered with baggage; he was alto- 
gether outmanceuvred, and led his troops back 
to York, much chagrined with the ill success 
of his first military enterprise. He had to 
pay 14,0002. to Sir John of Hainault for his 
help (Federa, ii. 708) ; he raised money from 
the Bardi, Florentine bankers (zd. 712), re- 
ceived a twentieth from the parliament that 
met at Lincoln on 15 Sept., and a tenth from 
the clergy of Canterbury (KNIGHTON, c. 2552). 
The king’s father was put to death on 21 Sept. 
On 15 Aug. Edward wrote from York to 
John XXII for a dispensation for his marriage 
with Philippa of Hainault, for his mother and 
the Countess of Hainault were both grand- 
children of Philip III of France (Fwdera, ii. 
712). The dispensation was granted; Phi- 
lippa arrived in London on 24 Dec., and the 
marriage was performed at York on 24 Jan. 
1328 by William Melton, archbishop of York, 
the king being then little more than fifteen, 
and his bride still younger. At the parlia- 
ment held at York on 1 March peace was made 
with Scotland, and the treaty was confirmed 
in the parliament which met at Northamp- 
ton on 24 April. By this treaty Edward 
gave up all claims over the Scottish kingdom; 
a marriage was arranged between his sister 
Joan and David, the heir of King Robert; a 
perpetual alliance was made between the two 
kingdoms, saving the alliance between Scot- 
land and France, and the Scottish kang bound 
himself to pay Edward 20,0007. (4 May, 7d. 
pp. 734,740). The treaty was held to be the 
work of Isabella and Mortimer, and was ge- 
nerally condemned in England as shameful 
(AvEsBURY, p. 7; WALSINGHAM, i. 192). Isa- 
bella seems to have got hold of a large part 
of the money paid by the Scottish king (#w- 
dera, li. 770, 785). Edward now sent two 
representatives to Paris to state his claim to 
the French throne, vacant by the death of 
Charles IV. He claimed as the heir of 
Philip IV, through his mother, Isabella. By 
the so-called Salic law Isabella and her heirs 
were barred from the succession, and even 
supposing that, though females were barred, 
they had nevertheless been held capable of 
transmitting a right to the throne, Charles of 
Evreux, the son of Jeanne of Navarre, daugh- 
ter of Philip IV, would have had at least as 
good a claim as Edward. The throne was 
adjudged to Philip of Valois, son of a younger 
brother of Philip IV. The insolence and ra- 
pacity of the queen-mother and Mortimer 
gave deep offence to the nobles, and the 
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nation generally was scandalised at the con- 
nection that was said to exist between them 
and enraged at the dishonourable peace with 
Scotland. Lancaster, the head of the party 
which held to the policy of the ‘ordainers’ 
of the last reign, and the chief lord of the 
council, was denied access to the king, and 
found himself virtually powerless. He de- 
termined to make a stand against the tyranny 
of the favourite, and, hearing that Mortimer 
had come up to the parliament at Salisbury 
on 24 Oct. with an armed retinue, declared 
that he would not attend, and remained at 
Winchester under arms with some of his 
party. His action was upheld by the king’s 
uncles, the Harls of Kent and Norfolk, by 
Stratford, bishop of Winchester, and others. 
Edward was forced to adjourn the parliament 
till the following February, and Mortimer 
wished him to march at once to Winchester 
against the earl. Shortly afterwards the king 
rode with Mortimer and the queen to ravage 
the earl’s lands (W. Denn, Anglia Sacra, 1. 
869; KnicHtTon, c. 2557). Lancaster made a 
confederation against the favourite at London 
on 2 Jan. 1329 (Barnus, p. 31), and marched 
with a considerable force to Bedford in the 
hope of meeting him. Meanwhile his town of 
Leicester was surrendered to Mortimer and 
the queen, and before long Kent and Norfolk 
withdrew from him. Peace was made be- 
tween the two parties by Mepeham, archbishop 
of Canterbury, and Lord Beaumont and some 
other followers of the earl were forced to take 
shelter in France. 

Early in February messengers came from 
Philip VI of France to Edward at Windsor, 
bidding him come and do homage for his 
French fiefs. He had received a like sum- 
mons the year before, and now he laid the 
matter before the magnates assembled in par- 
liament at Westminster. When they decided 
that he should obey the summons he appointed 
a proctor to declare that his homage did not 
prejudice his claim to the French crown. On 
26 May he sailed from Dover, leaving his 
brother John, earl of Cornwall, as guardian 
of the kingdom (Federa, ii. 763, 764). He 
landed at Whitsand,and thence went to Bou- 
logne, and so to Montreuil, where Philip’s 
messengers met him and conducted him to 
Amiens. There Philip awaited him with the 
kings of Bohemia, Navarre, and Majorca, and 
many princes and lords whom he had invited 
to witness the ceremony. The homage was 
done in the choir of Amiens Cathedral on 
6 June, but the ceremony could scarcely have 
pleased Philip, for Edward appeared in a robe 
of crimson velvet worked with leopards in 
gold and wearing his crown, sword, and 


spurs, Philip demanded liege homage, which 


was done bareheaded and with ungirt sword. 
Edward refused this, and he was forced to 
accept general homage on Edward’s promise 
that on his return he would search the re- 
cords of his kingdom, and if liege homage 
was:.due would send over an acknowledg- 
ment. by letters patent. Then Edward de- 
manded restitution of certain lands that 
had been taken from his father. To this 
Philip answered that they had been taken 
in war (meaning that they did not come 
under the terms of the treaty of 1327), and 
that if Edward had any cause of complaint he 
should bring it before the parliament of Paris 
(ib. p. 765; Cont. WiLL. oF NAnats, ii. 107). 
Edward returned to England on the 11th, 
well pleased with his visit and the honour 
that had been done him, and at once pro- 
posed marriages between his sister Hleanor 
and Philip’s eldest son, and between his 
brother John and a daughter of Philip (2d. pp- 
766,777); but these proposals came to naught. 
Meanwhile Mortimer and Isabella had not 
forgiven the attempt that had been made 
against them, and Mortimer is said to have 
contrived a scheme which enabled him to ac- 
cuse the EHarlof Kent of treason [for particu- 
lars see under Epmunpb or Woopstock]. The 
earl was tried by his peers, unjustly con- 
demned, and put to death on 19 March 1330, 
Isabella and Mortimer hastening on his exe- 
cution for fear that the king might interfere 
to prevent it, and, as it seems, giving the 
order for it without the king’s knowledge 
(KnIcHTON, c. 2557; Barnus, p. 41). On 
4 March Queen Philippa was crowned, and 
on 15 June she bore Edward his first-born 
child, Edward, afterwards called the Black 
Prince [q. v.] The birth of his son seems to 
have determined Edward to free himself from 
the thraldom in which he was kept by his 
mother and her favourite. When parliament 
met at Nottingham in October, Isabella and 
Mortimer took up their abode in the castle, 
which was closely kept. The king consulted 
with some of his friends, and especially with 
William Montacute, how they might seize 
Mortimer. They, and the king with them, 
entered the castle by night through an under- 
ground passage and seized Mortimer and some 
of his party. He was taken to London, con- 
demned without trial by his peers as noto- 
riously guilty of several treasonable acts, and 
particularly of the death of the late king, and 
hanged on 29 Noy. By the king’s command 
the lords passed sentence on Sir Simon Bere- 
ford, one of Mortimer’s abettors, though they 
were not his peers, and he also was hanged. 
A pension was allotted to the queen-mother, 
and she was kept until her death in a kind 
of honourable confinement at Castle Rising 
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in Norfolk, where the king visited her every 
year. 

The overthrow of Mortimer made Edward 
at the age of eighteen a king in fact as well 
asin name. In person he was graceful, and 
his face was ‘as the face of a god’ (Cont. 
Movrimuru, p. 226). His manners were 
courtly and his voice winning. He was 
strong and active, and loved hunting, hawk- 
ing, the practice of knightly exercises, and, 
_ above all, war itself. Considerable care must 
have been spent on his education, for he 
- certainly spoke English as well as French 

(FRoIssAR?, 1. 266 sq., 306, 324, 360, iv. 290, 
326), and evidently understood German. He 
was fearless in battle, and, though over-fond 
of pleasure, was until his later years ener- 
_ getic in all his undertakings. Although ac- 
cording to modern notions his ambition is to 
be reckoned a grave defect in his character, 
it seemed in his day a kingly quality. Nor 
were his wars undertaken without cause, or 
indeed, according to the ideas of the time, 
without ample justification. His attempts 
to bring Scotland under his power were at 
first merely a continuation of an inherited 
policy that it would have been held shameful 
to repudiate, and later were forced upon him 
by the alliance between that country and 
France. And the French war was in the 
first instance provoked by the aggressions of 
Philip, though Edward’s assumption of the 
title of king of France, a measure of political 
expediency, rendered peace impossible. He 
was liberal in his gifts, magnificent in his 
doings, profuse in his expenditure, and, though 
not boastful, inordinately ostentatious. No 
sense of duty beyond what was then held 
to become a knight influenced his conduct. 
While he was not wantonly cruel he was 
hard-hearted ; his private life was immoral, 
and his old age was dishonoured by indul- 
gence ina shameful passion. As a king he 
had no settled principles of constitutional 
policy. Regarding his kingship mainly as 
the means of raising the money he needed 
for his wars and his pleasures, he neither 
strove to preserve prerogatives as the just 
rights of the crown, nor yielded anything 
out of consideration for the rights or wel- 
fare of his subjects. Although the early 
glories of his reign were greeted with ap- 
plause, he never won the love of his people ; 
they groaned under the effects of his extrava- 
gance, and fled at his coming lest his officers 
should seize their goods. His commercial 
policy was enlightened, and has won him 
the title of the ‘ father of English commerce’ 
(Hatta, Const. Hist. ii. 821), but it was 
mainly inspired by selfish motives, and he 
never scrupled to sacrifice the interests of 


the English merchants to obtain a supply of 
money or secure an ally. In foreign politics 
he showed genius; his alliances were well 
devised and skilfully obtained, but he seems 
to have expected more from his allies than 
they were likely to do for him, for England 
still stood so far apart from continental 
affairs that her alliance was not of much 
practical importance, except commercially. 
As a leader in war Edward could order a 
battle and inspire his army with his own 
confidence, but he could not plan @ cam- 
paign ; he was rash, and left too much to 
chance. During the first part of his reign 
he paid much attention to naval administra- 
tion; he successfully asserted the maritime 
supremacy of the country, and was entitled 
by parliament the ‘king of the sea’ (Zot. 
Parl, ii. 311); he neglected the navy in his 
later years. Little as the nation owed him 
in other respects, his achievements by sea 
and land made the English name respected. 
Apart from the story of these acts the chief 
interest of the reign is foreign to the purpose 
of a biographical sketch; it consists in the 
transition that it witnessed from medieval 
to modern systems and ideas (Srusss, Const. 
Fist. 11. 375, which should be consulted for 
an estimate of Edward’s character). Parlia- 
ment adopted its present division into two 
houses, and in various points gradually gained 
onthe prerogative. In church matters, papal 
usurpations were met by direct and decisive 
legislation, an anti-clerical party appeared, 
the wealth of the church was attacked, and 
a protest was made against clerical adminis- 
tration. As regards jurisdiction, the reign 
saw a separation between the judicial work 
of the council and of the chancellor, who 
now began to act as an independent judge 
of equity. Chivalry, already decaying, and 
feudalism, already long decayed, received a 
deathblow from the use of gunpowder. Other 
and wider social changes followed the ‘ great 
pestilence ’—an increase in the importance 
of capital in trade and the rise of journeymen 
as a distinct class, the rapid overthrow of 
villenage, and the appearance of tenant-far- 
mers and paid farm labourers as distinct 
classes. These and many more changes, which 
cannot bediseussed in a narrative of the king’s 
life, mark the reign as a period in which old 
things were passing away and the England 
of our own day began to be formed. 

In spite of the treaty of 1827 matters 
remained unsettled between the kings of 
England and France; Philip delayed the 
promised restitutions and disturbed Edward’s 
possessions in Aquitaine. Saintes was taken 
by the Duke of Alencon in 1329, and Edward 
in consequence applied to parliament Ber a 
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subsidy in case of war. On 1 May 1380 ne- 
gotiations were concluded at Bois-de- Vin- 
cennes, but the question of the nature of 
the homage was left unsettled by Edward 
(Feedera, ii. 791), who was summoned to do 
liege homage on 29 July and did not attend 
(cb. p. 797). When, however, he became his 
own master, he adopted a wiser policy, and on 
31 March 1331 acknowledged that he held 
the duchy of Guyenne and the county of 
Ponthieu by liege homage as a peer of France 
(ib. p. 813). On Mortimer’s downfall he ap- 
pointed two of the Lancastrian party as his 
chief ministers, Archbishop Melton as trea- 
surer, and Stratford as chancellor. He now 
crossed to France with Stratford and a few 
companions disguised as merchants, pretend- 
ing, as he caused to be proclaimed in Lon- 
don, that he was about to perform a vow (7. 
p. 815), for he feared that his people would 
believe, as in fact they did, that he was gone 
to do liege homage (HEMINGBURGH, 11. 303). 
He embarked on 4 April. While he was in 
France Philip accepted his acknowledgment 
as to the homage, and promised to restore 
Saintes and to pay damages (7d. p. 816). Ed- 
ward returned on the 20th, and celebrated 
his return by tournaments at Dartford in 
Kent and in Cheapside (AvEsBURY, p. 10). 
The restitution of Agenois, however, re- 
mained unsettled, and in the parliament of 
30 Sept. the chancellor asked the estates 
whether the matter should be settled by war 
or negotiation, and they declared for negotia- 
tion (Rot. Parl. 11.61). The king was ad- 
vised to visit Ireland, where the royal interest 
had begun to decline, but the matter was 
deferred. Lawlessness had broken out in 
the northern counties, and he had to take 
active measures against some outlaws who 
had seized and put to ransom his chief justice, 
Sir Richard Willoughby, near Grantham 
(KyieHton, c. 2559). Early in 1832 he in- 
vited Flemish weavers to settle in England 
in order to teach the manufacture of fine 
cloth ; for the prosperity of the kingdom 
largely depended on its wool, and the crown 
drew much revenue from the trade in it. 
The foreign workmen were at first regarded 
with much dislike, but the king protected 
them, and they greatly improved the woollen 
manufacture. Hdward received an invitation 
from Philip to join him in a crusade, and 
though willing to agree put the matter off 
for three years at the request of the parlia- 
ment which met 16 March. On 25 June he 
laid a tallage on his demesne. In order to 
avoid this unconstitutional measure the par- 
liament of 9 Sept. granted him a subsidy, 
and in return he recalled his order and pro- 
mised not to levy tallage save as his ances- 


tors had done and according to his right 
(Rot. Parl. ii. 66). Meanwhile Lord Beau- 
mont brought Edward Baliol [q. v.] to Eng- 
land, and Baliol offered to do the king 
homage if he would place him on the Scot- 
tish throne. Edward refused, and even or- 
dered that he and his party should be pre- 
vented from crossing the marches, declaring 
that he would respect the treaty of North- 
ampton (Federa, ii. 843), for he was bound 
to pay 20,0002. to the pope if he broke it. 
Nevertheless he dealt subtly. Baliol was 
crowned on 24 Sept. in opposition to the 
young king David II, and on 23 Nov. de- 
clared at Roxburgh that he owed his crown 
to the help given him by Edward’s subjects 
and allowed by Edward, and that he was his 
liegeman, and promised him the town of 
Berwick, and offered to marry his sister Joan, 
David’s queen (tb. p. 847). Edward sum- 
moned a parliament to meet at York on 
4 Dec. to advise him what policy he should 
pursue; few attended, and it was adjourned 
to 20 Jan. Meanwhile Baliol lost his king- 
dom and fled into England. 

The parliament advised Edward to write 
to the pope and the French king, declaring 
that the Scots had broken the treaty. This 
they seem actually to have done on 21 March 
by a raid on Gilsland in Cumberland (HrmM- 
INGBURGH, 11. 307). The raid was revenged ; 
Sir William Douglas was taken,and Edward, 
who was then at Pontefract waiting for his 
army to assemble, ordered that he should 
be kept in fetters (F@dera, ii. 856). On 
23 April Edward laid siege to Berwick. The 
garrison promised to surrender if not relieved 
by a certain day, and gave hostages. Sir 
Archibald Douglas attempted to relieve the 
town, and some of his men entered it; he 
then led his force to plunder Northumber- 
land. The garrison refused to surrender on 
the ground that they had received succour, 
and Edward hanged one of the hostages, the 
son of Sir Thomas Seton, before the town 
(Brivrrneton, p. 113; Forpun, iv. 1022; 
Hains, ili. 96 sq.) Douglas now recrossed 
the Tweed, came to the relief of Berwick, 
and encamped at Dunsepark on 18 July. 
Edward occupied Halidon Hill, to the west 
of the town. His army was in great danger, 
and was hemmed in by the sea, the Tweed, 
the garrison of Berwick, and the Scottish 
host, which far outnumbered the English 
(HemincBuren, ii, 309). On the 20th he 
drew up his men in four battles, placing his 
archers on the wings of each; all fought on 
foot, and he himself in the van. The Eng- 
lish archers began the fight; the Scots fell 
in great numbers, and others fled; the rest 
charged up the hill and engaged the enemy 
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hand to hand. They were defeated with 
_ tremendous loss; many nobles were slain, 
and it was commonly said in England that 
the war was over, for that there was not 
-a Scot left to raise a force or lead it to 
battle (Murrmurn, p.71). Edward ordered 
a general thanksgiving for this victory (Lw- 
dera, ii. 866). Berwick was at once sur- 
rendered, and he offered privileges to English 
merchants and others who would colonise 
it. He received the homage of the Earl of 
March and other lords, and, having restored 
Baliol to the throne, returned southwards 
and visited several shrines, especially in Essex. 
In November he moved northwards, and kept 
Christmas at York. He was highly displeased 
with the pope for appointing Adam of Orlton 
by provision to the see of Winchester at the 
request of the French king. In February 1834 
he received Baliol’s surrender of all Scotland 
comprised in the ancient district of Lothian. 
On the 21st he held a parliament at York, and 
agreed that purveyance, a prerogative that 
pressed sorely on the people, should only be 
made on behalf of the king (Rot. Parl.11. 378). 
He kept Whitsuntide at Newcastle, and there 
on 12) une Baliol renewed his concessions and 
did homage (edera, 11.888). Kdward, after 
appointing officers to administer the govern- 
ment in Lothian, returned to Windsor. On 
10 July he held a council at Nottingham, 
where he again spoke of the proposed crusade, 
for he believed that matters were now settled 
with Scotland. A parliament was summoned, 
and when it met on 24 Sept. Baliol had again 
been expelled. The king obtained a grant, 
and about 1 Nov. marched into Scotland. 
Just before he started Robert of Artois, who 
had a bitter quarrel with King Philip, sought 
refuge at his court; he received him with 
honour, and Robert never ceased to stir him 
up against the French king. Edward passed 
through Lothian without meeting opposition, 
again restored Baliol, and spent Christmas 
at Roxburgh. At mid-Lent 1335 he gave 
audience at Gedling, near Nottingham, to 
ambassadors from Philip sent to urge him 
to make peace with Scotland; he refused, 
but granted a truce (7d. ii. 903). In July 
he entered Scotland by Carlisle, marched to 
Glasgow, was joined by Baliol, proceeded 
to Perth, ravaged the north, and returned to 
Perth, where on 18 Aug. he received the sub- 
mission of the Earl of Atholl, whom he left 
governor under Baliol. Both Philip and 
Benedict XII, who was wholly under Philip’s 
control, were now pressing him to make 
peace. The Scots were helped by money from 
France, and their ships were fitted out in 
French ports (#. p. 911); an invasion was 
expected in August, and captains were ap- 
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pointed to command the Londoners in case it: 
took place (ib. p. 917). The king’s son, the 
young Earl of Chester, was sent to Notting- 
ham Castle for safety, and the Isle of Wight 
and the Channel islands were fortified (<d, 
p. 919). Edward’s seneschals in Aquitaine 
were also aggrieved by the French king. On 
23 Noy. Edward madea truce with his enemies 
in Scotland, which was prolonged at the re- 
quest of the pope (7. pp. 926, 928). He spent 
Christmas at Newcastle. The party of Bruce, 
however, gained strength, Atholl was sur- 
prised and slain, and before the endof the year 
Baliol’s cause was again depressed. Edward, 
who had returned to the south in February, on 
7 April appointed Henry of Lancaster to com- 
mand an army against the Scots (7. p. 936), 
and in June entered Scotland himself with a 
large force, marched to Perth, and then by 
Dunkeld, through Atholl and Moray to Elgin 
and Inverness, ravaging as he went.. The 
regent, Sir Andrew Murray, refused to give 
him battle, and, leaving a garrison in Perth 
and a fleet in the Forth, he returned to Eng- 
land. Meanwhile Philip expelled Edward’s 
seneschalsfrom A genois, andin August openly 
declared that he should help the Scots (2. 
p. 944). On the 16th Edward, hearing that 
ships were being fitted out in Norman and 
Breton ports to act against England, bade his 
admirals put to sea, reminding them that his 
‘progenitors, kings of England, had been lords 
of the English sea on every side,’ and that he 
would not allow his honour to be diminished 
(Nicotas, Royal Navy, 1.17). Some of these 
ships attacked certain English ships off the 
Isle of Wight and carried off prizes. War 
with France now seemed certain, and the par- 
liament that met at Nottingham on 6 Sept. 
granted the king a tenth and a fifteenth, be- 
sides the subsidy of the same amount granted 
in March, together with 40s. a sack on wool 
exported by denizens and 60s. from aliens. 
A body of merchants was specially summoned 
by the king to this parliament, probably in 
order to obtain their consent to the custom 
on wool (Const. Hist. ii. 379). Moreover, 
Edward seized all the money laid up in the 
cathedral churches for the crusade. In March 
1337 the exportation of wool was forbidden 
by statute until the king and council should 
determine what should be done. A heavy 
custom was laid on the sack and woolfells 
by ordinance, an unconstitutional act, though 
to some extent sanctioned by parliament (2. 
p- 526). The importation of cloth was also 
forbidden by statute, but foreign workmen 
were encouraged to settle here. 

Edward now set about forming alliances 
in order te hem Philip in on the north and 
east, and sent Montacute, whom he created 
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Farl of Salisbury, and othersto make alliance 
with foreign powers, giving them authority, 
in spite of the interests of the English mer- 
chants, to make arrangements about the wool 
trade (7b. p. 966; Lonemay, i. 108). Lewis, 
count of Flanders, was inclined to the French 
alliance, but his people knew their own inte- 
rest better, for their wealth depended on 
English wool, and the year before, when the 
count had arrested English merchants, the 
king had seized all their merchants and ships 
(Federa, ii. 948). James van Artevelde, a 
rich and highly connected citizen of Ghent, 
and the leader of the Flemish traders who 
were opposed to the count, entered into ne- 
gotiations with Edward and procured him 
the alliance of Ghent, Bruges, Ypres, and 
Cassel (JEHAN LE But, p. 1327; Froissart, 1. 
394). Edward also gained the Duke of Bra- 
bant as an ally by permitting staples for wool 
to be set up in Brussels, Mechlin, and Lou- 
vain (Tedera, p. 959), and made treaties for 
supplies of troops with his brothers-in-law the 
Count of Gueldres andthe margrave of Juliers, 
and his father-in-law the Count of Hainault 
(2b. p. 970). Further, he negotiated with the 
Count Palatine about his appointment as 
imperial vicar, and on 26 Aug. made a treaty 
for the hire of troops with the Emperor Lewis 
of Bavaria (2. p. 991). This highly dis- 
pleased Benedict XII, who was at deadly 
feud with Lewis, and was besides quite in 
the hands of Philip, and he remonstrated 
with Edward, who replied courteously but 
without giving way. Kdward tried hard to 
gain the Count of Flanders, and proposed a 
marriage between the count’s son and his 
little daughter Joan (7d. pp. 967, 998), though 
at the same time he offered her to Otto, duke 
of Austria, for his son (2b. p. 1001). In March 
the French burnt Portsmouth and ravaged 
Guernsey and Jersey (2b. p. 989; Nicoras). 
The king made great preparations for war ; 
on 1 July he took all the property of the 
alien priories into his own hands; pawned 
his jewels, and in order to interest his people 
in his cause issued a schedule of the offers of 
peace he had made to Philip, which he ordered 
should be read in all county courts (Fwdera, 
p-994). On7 Oct. he wrote letters to his allies, 
styling himself ‘king of France’ (2b. p. 1001). 
Count Lewis, who was now expelled from 
Flanders by his subjects, kept a garrison at 
Cadsand under his brother Sir Guy, the bastard 
of Flanders, which tried to intercept the king’s 
ambassadors and did harm to his allies the 
Flemings. Edward declared he ‘ would soon 
settle that business,’ and sent a fleet under 
Sir Walter Manny and Henry of Lancaster, 
earl of Derby, against it. They gained a 
complete victory on 10 Nov., and brought 


| back Sir Guy prisoner. 


Then two cardinals 
came to England to make peace, and Edward 
promised that he would not invade France 
until 1 March 1338, and afterwards extended 
the term (2b. pp. 1009, 1014). — : 
Philip, however, continued his aggressions 
on the. king’s French dominions, and war be- 
came imminent. In February parliament 
granted the king half the wool of the king- 
dom, twenty thousand sacks, to be delivered 
at, Antwerp, where he hoped to sell it well, 
and on 16 July he sailed from Orwell in 
Suffolk with two hundred large ships for 
Antwerp, for he intended to invade France 
from that side in company with his allies. 
He found that they were by no means ready 
to act with him, the princes who held of the 
emperor being unwilling to act without his 
direct sanction, and he remained for some 
time in enforced inactivity, spending large 
sums on the pay of his army, and keeping 
much state at the monastery of St. Bernard 
at Antwerp. Meanwhile some French and 
Spanish galleys sacked Southampton and 
captured some English ships, and among them 
the ‘cog’ Christopher, the largest of the king’s 
vessels (Cont. W1ILL.or NANGIs; Minot, Poli- 
tical Songs, i. 64 sq.) At last on 5 Sept. a 
meeting took place between Edward and the 
emperor at Coblentz. The interview was held 
in the market-place with much magnificence 
(Kwienton, c. 2571; Froissart, i. 425). 
Lewis appointed Edward imperial vicar, and 
expected him to kiss his foot, which he re- 
fused to do on the ground that he was ‘an 
anointed king’ (WALSINGHAM, i. 223). Ed- 
ward now held courts at Arques and other 
places, heard causes as the emperor’s repre- 
sentative, and received homages. Still his 
allies did not move, though they agreed to 
recover Cambray for the empire in the follow- 
ing summer. Influenced probably by the 
pope’s remonstrances (7b. i. 208 seq.), Ed- 
ward in October sent ambassadors to treat 
with Philip, and though he at first forbade 
them to address Philip as king, he after- 
wards allowed them to do so, probably at 
Benedict’s request. (Federa, ii. 1066, 1068). 
Nothing came of their mission. In 1339 he 
was in want ofmoney, pawned his crowns, and 
borrowed fifty-four thousand florins of three 
burghers of Mechlin (7d. pp. 1073, 1085). After 
many delays he and his allies laid siege to 
Cambray (cannon are said to have been used 
by the besieging army, Nrcoras, Royal Navy, 
1. 184; it is also said by Barsovr, iii. 136, 
ed. Pinkerton, that ‘ craliys of war’ had been 
used by Edward in Scotland in 1827; this, 
however, is highly doubtful, BrackenBuRY, 
Ancient Cannon in Europe, pt. i.) Finding 
Cambray difficult to take, the allies gave up 
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the siege, and in October Edward crossed 
the Scheldt into France. On coming to the 
river he was left by the Counts of Namur 
and Hainault, whoheld of the French crown. 
He pillaged Vermandois, and advanced to 
La Flamengrie. Here he was confronted by 
Philip, and sent a herald to demand battle. 
Philip appointed a day, and he drew up his 
army with much skill in a strong position, 
placing the horses and baggage in a wood at 
his rear, and commanding the van in person 
on foot (AvusBuRY, p. 45). When the ap- 
pointed day came, Philip would not attack 
him, though the French army was much 
stronger than his, and knowing that he could 
put but little confidence in his allies he led 
them back to Hainault, parted from them, 
and returned to Brussels. After entering 
into a close alliance with the Duke of Bra- 
bant and the cities of Brabant and Flanders, 
he spent Christmas at Antwerp with much 
pomp. Van Artevelde now pointed out that 
uf he wanted the help of the Flemings he 
must take the title of ‘king of France,’ which 
he had as yet only used incidentally, for he 
would then become their superior lord, and 
they would not incur a penalty which they 
had bound themselves to pay to the pope in 
case they made war on the king of Irance. 
This was insisted on by the Flemish cities 
and lords at a parliament at Brussels, and on 
26 Jan. 1340 Edward assumed the title of 
king of France, and quartered the lilies of 
France with the leopards of England (Nico- 
LAs, Chronology, p. 318; Barnes, p. 155). 
Meanwhile several attacks had been made 
on the English coast by French and Genoese 
ships; the war with Scotland still went on in 
a languid fashion, and the people, who saw no 
return for the sacrifices they had made for 
the French war, were getting tired of it. In 
the January parliament of this year the com- 
mons made their offer of supplies conditional 
on the acceptance of certain articles. This 
determined the king to return. His debts, 
however, now amounted to 30,000/., and his 


ereditors wanted some security before they 


fet him go. He left his queen behind, and 
further left the Earls of Derby and Salisbury 
and others as pledges that he would shortly 
return (Cont. W1xt. or Naneis, ii. 167). He 
landed at Orwell on 21 Feb. and held a par- 
liament in March, which granted him large 
supplies for two years, and among them the 
ninth sheaf, fleece, and lamb, and 40s. on the 
sack of wool, while on his side certain sta- 
tutes were framed to meet the complaints of 
the commons—tallages were not to be levied 
by the king on his demesne; the assumption 
of the title of king of France was not to 
bring England into subjection to France; 
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the crown was not to abuse its rights of 
purveyance, presentation to vacant benefices, 
and the like (Const. Hist. ii. 382; Rot. Parl. 
i. 118). After raising all the money he could, 
Edward was about to embark again, and was 
at Ipswich at Whitsuntide, when the chan- 
cellor, Stratford, who had been translated to 
the see of Canterbury in 1333, and his ad- 
miral, Sir John Morley, told him that they 
had news that the French fleet was in the 
Sluys waiting to intercept him, and begged 
him not to sail. ‘TI will go,’ he said, ‘and you 
who are afraid without cause may stay at 
home’ (Avessury, p.55). He sailed in the 
cog Thomas on the 22nd, with about two hun- 
dred vessels, and was joined by the northern 
squadron of about fifty sail under Morley. 
Next day off Blankenberg he saw the masts 
of the enemy’s fleet in the Sluys, and sent 
knights to reconnoitre from the coast. As 
after their return the tide did not serve, Ed- 
ward did not attack that day, and prepared 
for battle about 11 a.m. on the 24th. The 
French fleet of 190 galleys and great barges 
was superior to his in strength (JEHAN Lu 
Bet, i. 171), for many of his ships were small. 
Nineteen of their ships were the biggest that 
had ever been seen, and grandest of all was 
the Christopher that had been taken from 
the English, dward’s fleet seems to have 
been ‘to the leeward and westward’ of the 
enemy, and about noon he ordered his ships 
to sail on the starboard tack, so as to get the 
wind, which presumably was north-east, and 
avoid having the sun in the faces of the 
archers. Then, having made their tack and 
got the wind, his ships entered the port and 
engaged just inside it. The French ships 
seem to have hugged the shore, and could 
not manceuvre, for they were lashed together 
in four lines. All in three of the lines were 
taken or sunk, the Christopher and other 
English ships being retaken ; the fourth line 
escaped in the darkness, for the battle lasted 
into thenight. The king’s victory was com- 
plete, and the naval power of France was 
destroyed (Niconas, Royal Navy, ii. 48 seq., 
501, where references are given). Edward’s 
campaign was futile. The last grant was not 
yet turned into money, and was already 
pledged, and the king wrote urgently for 
supplies (Fwdera, ii. 1180). On 23 July he 
and his allies besieged Tournay, and on the 
26th he wrote a letter to ‘ Philip of Valois’ 
inviting him to meet him in single combat or 
with a hundred men each, and so to end the 
war. Philip answered that the letter was 
not addressed to him, and that he would drive 
him out of France at hisown will (2d. p. 1131). 
The siege lasted eleven weeks. No money 
came to Edward; Robert of Artois was 
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defeated at St. Omer; Philip had overrun a 
large part of Guyenne; and the Scots were 
gaining ground rapidly. On 25 Sept. a truce 
was made between England and Trance and 
Scotland, and the king dismissed his army. 
He was forced to leave the Earl of Derby in 
prison in Flanders for his debts (7. p. 1148), 
and, after a stormy passage of three days, 
arrived unexpectedly at the Tower of London 
on the night of 30 Nov. (7. p. 1141). 

The next day Edward dismissed his chan- 
cellor, the Bishop of Chichester, brother of 
Archbishop Stratford, who had latelyresigned 
the chancellorship, and his treasurer, and im- 
prisoned several judges and others. This 
sudden move was caused by his irritation at 
not having received the supplies he needed, 
and by the influence of the archbishop’s ene- 
mies, of whom some were opposed to clerical 
administration and others were jealous of him 
and belonged to a court party. The arch- 
bishop took refuge at Canterbury, and on 
14 Dec. the king gave the great seal to Sir 
Robert Bourchier [q. v.], the first lay chan- 
cellor, and appointed a lay treasurer. He 
required Stratford to pay to the merchants of 
Louvain debts for which he had become surety 
on Edward’s own behalf, declaring that other- 
wise he, the king, should have to go to prison, 
and summoned him to appear. Stratford re- 
plied by preaching irritating sermons and 
forbidding the clergy to pay the late grant. 
Edward on 12 Feb. 1341 put forth a letter 
or pamphlet, called the Ubellus famosus, 
against Stratford, accusing the archbishop 
of urging him to undertake the war, and of 
having occasioned his failure before Tour- 
nay by retarding supplies, and containing 
much yague and unworthyabuse. Stratford’s 
answer was dignified, and his case was strong, 
_ for it is pretty evident that the king’s dis- 
satisfaction with him was partly caused by 
his desire for peace. The king made a weak 
rejoinder. He had incited the Duke of Bra- 
bant to summon Stratford to answer in his 
court for the bonds into which he had en- 
tered; he wrote to Benedict XII against 
him, cited him to answer charges in the ex- 
chequer court, tried to prevent his taking 
his seat in the parliament of 23 April, and 
caused articles of accusation to be laid before 
the commons. Stratford declared that he 
would only answer for his conduct before 
his peers. The lords reported that this was 
their privilege, and thus secured it for their 
order. The king was checked, and on 7 May 
was reconciled to the archbishop (BrrcH1Né- 
TON, p. 20 seq.; AvEsBURY, p. 71; Hem- 
INGBURGH, il. 363 seq.; Federa, ii. 1143, 
1147, 1152; Const. Hist. ii. 884; Corrie, 
ui. 71), In return for help in collecting the 
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grant of 1340 for this year, he conceded a 
statute providing that ministers should be 
appointed in parliament with the advice of 
his lords and counsellors, should be sworn in 
parliament, and should be liable to be called 
upon to answer for their actions. On 1 Oct., 


however, he issued letters annulling this sta- _ 


tute and declaring openly that he had ‘dis- 
sembled’ inorder to gain his purpose (F@dera, 
ii. 177). No parliament was summoned for 
two years after this shameful breach of faith. 

King David’s cause was now prospering In 
Scotland, and inthe autumn Edward marched 
northwards, intending to carry on the war om 
a large scale after Christmas (2d. i. 1181). 
He is said to have relieved the castle of Wark, 
then besieged during a Scottish raid, and to 
have fallen in love with the Countess of 
Salisbury, who held it for her husband, then 
a captive in France, but she did not return 
his passion (JnHAN LE Bet, 1. 266, FRoIs- 
SART, li. 131, who both tell the story at con- 
siderable length). Jehan le Bel says that 
he afterwards violated the lady (1, 181); 
Froissart indignantly denies this, but only im 
the late Amiens recension (i. 293). Con- 
siderable doubt has been thrown upon the 
story because the countess was much older 
than the king, and because in May Edward 
made an agreement for the earl’s release 
(Federa, 11. 1193). The friendship that 
existed between the king and the earl would 
give a peculiarly dark character to Kdward’s 
It is possible 
that Jehan le Bel may have been mistaken 
as to the countess, but scarcely possible that 
Edward did not commit the crime of which 
he is accused upon some lady or other. The 
fleet which he ordered to meet him was 
damaged by a gale; Stirling and Edinburgh 
were taken by the Scots, and he made a truce 
at Newcastle. After spending Christmas at 
Melrose he returned to England. In the 
course of 1341 Lewis of Bavaria, who had 
repented of his alliance with him soon after 
he had made it, revoked his appointment as 
imperial vicar and allied himself with France. 
Edward’s attempts to penetrate into France 
through Flanders had only involved him in 
debt, and his Flemish and German allies had 
failed to give him efficient help. Now anew 
way of attack was opened to him, for in 
September John of Montfort came to him 
offering to hold Brittany of him if he would 
help him against Charles of Blois, to whona 
the duchy had been adjudged (id. ii. 1176). 
On 20 March 1342 Edward sent a force over 
to Brittany under Sir Walter Manny, and 
in October he landed in person at Brest 
(Kxtenton, C. 2582), laid siege to ‘Vannes, 
Rennes, and Nantes, without taking any of 


‘them, and ravaged the country. The Duke 
of Normandy, Philip’s son, advanced against 
him with a much larger force, but did not 
dare to attack him, for he posted his troops 
well. Still John kept the king shut in a 
corner near Vannes while the Genoese and 
‘Spanish fleets intercepted ships bringing pro- 
‘visions from England, and both armies suf- 
fered considerably. On 19 Jan. 1348 a truce 
for three years was made at Ste.-Madeleine, 
near Vannes, by the intervention of Pope 
Clement VI,and Edward re-embarked. After 
a tempestuous voyage, which is said to have 
lasted five weeks (2d. c. 2583), he landed at 
Weymouth on 2 March (Fwdera, ii. 1222). 
In the parliament of 28 April the commons 
petitioned, among other articles, that the 
merchants should not grant the tax of 40s. 
on the sack of wool without their consent, 
and that statutes might not be annulled, 
as after the last parliament held in 1341. In 
conjunction with the lords they also peti- 
tioned against the papal usurpation of ap- 
pointing to benefices by provision. On 
10 Sept. the king wrote to the pope against 
reservations and provisions, complaining that 
by their means the revenues of the church 
were given to foreigners, that the rights of 
patrons were defeated, and that the authority 
of theroyal courts was diminished (WALsING- 
HAM, 1. 255). Moreover on 30 Jan. 1844 he 
ordered that all persons bringing bulls of pro- 
vision into the kingdom should be arrested 
(federa, iii. 2). In this month the king held 
a ‘Round Table,’ or tournament and feast, at 
Windsor with extraordinary magnificence, 
and yowed at the altar of the castle chapel 
that he would restore the ‘Round Table’ of 
Arthur. With this intention he built the 
round tower of the castle, and he afterwards 
fulfilled his vow by instituting the order of 
the Garter (Murimurtu, p. 154; WaALsINe- 
HAM, i. 263; Federa,iii.6). Great prepara- 
tions were made for renewing the war ; for 
messengers came to him from Gascony re- 
presenting the rapid increase of the French 
power there, and he was further moved by 
the news of the fate of the Breton lords who 
were put to death in Paris. Nevertheless 
on 6 Aug. he gave authority to ambassadors 
to treat for peace before Clement, as a pri- 
vate person, not as pope (Pwdera, 111. 18, 19). 
In April 1345 he appointed Derby to com- 
mand in Gascony; on 20 May he received at 
Lambeth the homage of John of Montfort, 
and on the 26th wrote to the pope that Philip 
had notoriously broken truce in Brittany, Gas- 
cony, and elsewhere, and that he declared 
war upon him (2d. pp. 86-41). Having sent 
the Earl of Northampton with a force to Brit- 
tany, he embarked at Sandwich with the 
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Prince of Wales on 3 July (7. p. 50), and 
crossed to Sluys; for affairs in Flanders 
threatened the loss of the Flemish alliance. 
A scheme was arranged between him and 
Van Artevelde for persuading the people of 
Flanders to accept the prince as their lord. 
Van Artevelde, however, was murdered at 
Ghent, and Edward returned home on the 
26th. In this year the Bardi of Florence, the 
most powerful bankers in Italy, failed, chiefly 
through Edward’s debts to them, for he owed 
them nine hundred thousand gold florins ; 
the Peruzzi, to whom he owed six hundred 
thousand florins, also failed, and the stoppage 
of these two houses ruined many smaller ones, 
so that the king’s default brought widespread 
misery on Florence (Gro. VILLANI, xii. c. 54). 

In the summer of 1346 Edward intended to 
lead an army to help Derby in Guyenne, but 
shortly before he set out he was persuaded 
by Sir Geoffrey Harcourt, who had entered 
his service, to strike at the north of France, 
which was then unprepared to meet attack, 
for the Duke of Normandy and his army were 
engaged in the south (on the mistake of 
Froissart and Avesbury about this see N1co- 
LAS, Jtoyal Navy, ii. 88). He sailed on 
11 July from the Isle of Wight (Ledera, 
ii. 85; not the 7th as Cont. Murimuta, 
p- 175), with, it is said, one thousand ships, 
four thousand men-at-arms, ten thousand 
bowmen, and a considerable force of Welsh 
and Irish badly armed foot-soldiers, and 
landed the next day at La Hogue (Avzs- 
BURY, p. 123); the French vessels in the har- 
bour were taken, the larger part of his fleet 
was dismissed, and the rest sent to ravage 
the coast. The army marched in three 
columns, the king commanding the centre ; 
the wings diverged during the day, so that 
each ravaged a different tract, and united 
with the centre at night. Barfleur was taker 
on the 14th, and Valonges on the 18th, then 
Carentan and St. Lo, where the army was re- 
freshed by finding a thousand tuns of wine, 
and on the 26th Edward came to Caen. He 
took the town easily by assault the next day,, 
and sacked it thoroughly. Here he is said to 
have found a paper containing a plan for a 
second Norman conquest of England in 13387 ; 
this he sent home to be read in all churches 
(2b. p. 180) ; it is not unlikely that it was a 
forgery designed to rouse the popular spirit. 
At Caen he dismissed the remainder of the 
fleet, which had done much harm to the 
French shipping along the Norman coast. In 
spite of a remark attributed by Froissart 
(aii. 145) to Harcourt, that Edward intended 
to march to Calais, his only idea as yet was 
to do as much mischief as he could in 
northern France, and then retire into Flanders 
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before Philip could raise an army to in- 
tercept him. Had he intended to besiege 
Calais, he would not have dismissed his ships. 
He left Caen on the31st,and on2 Aug. arrived 
at Lisieux, where he was met by two cardi- 
nals with offers of peace, which he rejected. 
He then marched towards Rouen, but find- 
ing the bridge broken down, and the French 
in some force there, he turned up the left 
bank of the Seine, ravaging the country as 
he went. Everywhere he found the bridges 
broken, and as by this time a French force 
had gathered and followed his march on the 
opposite side of the river, he had no time to 
repair them. On the 13th he arrived at Poissy, 
and by detaching a body of troops to threaten 
Paris, which was only about twelve miles dis- 
tant, he gained time to repair the bridge there, 
and on the 16th crossed the river. He now 
struck northwards, and marched through the 
Beauvoisin, while Philip, who had now col- 
lected an army much larger than his, pur- 
sued him closely, intending to crush the 
little English force in a corner between the 
Somme and the sea. He halted at Airanes, 
and sent two marshals with a large body of 
troops to endeavour to find or force a passage 
across the Somme. When they returned un- 
successful he was much troubled; for both 
he and all his army saw that they were in 
pressing danger. arly on the 28rd he left 
Airanes in haste, and the French, who arrived 
there shortly afterwards, found the meat that 
the English were about to eat on the spits. 
His object now was to gain Abbeville. On 
arriving before it he reconnoitred the town 
in person from the hills of Caubert, and find- 
ing that he could not take it fell back on 
Oisemont, which he carried easily by assault. 
Here a man offered to guide his army to a 
ford called Blanquetaque, above the village 
of Port, where he could cross at low water. 
He gave the order to march at midnight, and 
on arriving at the passage found it guarded 
by Godemar du Fay. After a sharp struggle 
the passage was forced (AvuspuRY; FRoIs- 
saRt; by Cont. of Witt. or Nawnats, ii. 200, 
Godemar is unjustly accused of making only a 
slight resistance), and he and his army crossed 
into Ponthieu. Edward was now able to choose 
his own ground for fighting; for Philip, who 
had been just too late to prevent his crossing 
the river, was not able to follow him imme- 
diately, and turned aside to Abbeville. Ed- 
ward took the castle of Noyelles, held a coun- 
cil of war, and the next day, the 25th, marched 
along the road between Havre and Flanders to 
Crécy. On Saturday the 26th Philip advanced 
from Abbeville to give him battle. Edward 
had chosen and strengthened his position 
with great skill. His army occupied some 
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high ground on the right bank of the Maye: 
the right wing was covered by the river and 
the village of Crécy, where it was defended 
by a series of curtains, the left extended to- 
wards Wadicourt, and here, where it might 
have been open to a flank attack, it was bar- 
ricaded by piles of wagons; the English front 
commanded a slight ravine called the Vallée- 
aux-Clercs; the baggage and horses, for all 
fought on foot, were placed in the rear on 
the left in a wood, and were imparked with 
thickets and felled trees. His position thus 


resembled an entrenched camp. In case of | 


defeat, he commanded the ancient causeway 
now called the Chemin del’Armée, by which 
he could have crossed the Authie at Ponche 
(Seymour pu Constant; LovANDRE; Ar- 
cheologia, vol. xxxvill.) Early in the morn- 
ing he and his son received the sacrament. 
Then he drew up his army in three divisions, 
placing the right wing or van under the com- 
mand of the prince; the third division, which 
he commanded in person, forming a reserve. 
He rode through the lines on a palfrey, en- 
couraging the men, and at 10 s.m. all sat 
down in their ranks to eat and drink. The 
archers were thrown forwards in the form 
of a harrow, and some small cannon were 
posted between them (I*Rotssart, iii. 416; 
Amiens MS. ; Gio. VILLANI, xii. c. 65, 66; 
Istorie Pistolest, p. 516. This assertion has 
been much questioned, chiefly because it does 
not appear in the earliest text of Froissart, 
and because it is held to be unlikely that 
Edward would have taken cannon with him 
in his hasty march. The presence of the 
Genoese in the French army, however, in- 
vests the two contemporary Italian narra- 
tives with special authority, and it should be 
remembered that the cannon then used were 
extremely small. It is certain that Ed- 
ward took cannon with him from England ; 
BRAcKENBURY; Archeologia, vol. xxxii.) Ed- 


| ward watched the battle fromamill. I¢ began 


after the heavy shower which came on at 
3 P.M. had cleared away, and lasted until 
nightfall. It was decided by bad generalship 
and want of discipline on the French side, and 
on the English side by the skill of the bow- 
men and the steady valour of the two front 
divisions [see under Epwarp, Prince oF 
Watezs]|. Edward appears to have led for- 
ward his division when the French king took 
part in the fight ; the two first lines of the 
French army had by that time been utterly 
broken, and the remainder was soon routed. 
He remained on the field the next day, and 
large numbers of the French, some of whom 
were fugitives, while others were advancing 
to join the king’s army not knowing that it 
had already been routed, were massacred 
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almost without resistance; many prisoners 
were also made on this day. The whole loss 
of the French exceeded, we are told, and was 
probably about equal to, the number of the 
English army (AvEsBury, p. 140), and among 
the slain were the king of Bohemia, the 
Duke of Lorraine, the Counts of Alencon, 
Harcourt, Flanders, Blois, Aumale, and 
Nevers, eighty bannerets, and perhaps about 
thirty thousand men of lower rank, Ed- 
ward caused the knights who had fallen 
to be buried honourably, and gave special 
funeral honours to the king of Bohemia. 

On the 28th the king began his march to- 
wards Calais, arrived before the town on 
3 Sept. and determined to lay siege to it (2b. 
p. 186); it was a strong place, and the inhabi- 
tants had done much harm to the English and 
Flemings by their piracies (Gro. VILLANI, 
xil. c. 99). He built a regular town before 
the walls (FRoIssAR?, iv. 2, 203), sent for a 
fleet to blockade the harbour, and laid siege 
to the town with about thirty thousand men. 
He used cannon in the siege which threw balls 
of three or four ounces weight, and arrows 
fitted with leather and winged with brass 
(BRACKENBURY). When the governor ex- 
pelled five hundred persons from the town in 
order to husband his provisions, the king fed 
them and gave them money for their journey 
({JBHAN LE Bet, 1. 96; FRoissart magnifies 
the number to seventeen hundred, iv. 3, 204). 
Knighton (¢. 2593), speaking probably of a 
later event, says that when, at the time that 
the town was suffering from famine, five hun- 
dred persons were expelled, Edward refused 
to allow them to pass his lines, and they all 
perished. Meanwhile the Scots, who at 
Philip’s instance had invaded England, were 
routed at Nevill’s Cross, Durham, on 17 Oct., 
and there King David was taken prisoner 
and confined in the Tower ; Derby made him- 
self master of nearly all Guyenne, and in the 
summer of 1347 the English cause prospered 
in Brittany, and Charles of Blois was made 
prisoner. In April some stores were brought 
into Calais by sea, and after this Edward 
ordered a stricter blockade; his fleet dis- 
persed a convoy of forty-four ships laden with 
provisions on 25 June (AVESBURY, p. 156), 
and the next day a letter was intercepted 
from the governor to the French king in- 
forming him of the starving condition of the 
garrison, and asking for relief. Edward sent 
the letter on to Philip, bidding him come to 
the relief of the town (Kyieuron, c. 2593), 
In July Philip led an army towards Calais. 
A portion of it sent to dislodge the Flemings 
who were acting with Edwardat Quesnoy was 
defeated. Heappeared at Sangatte on the 27th. 
Two cardinals in vain tried to make terms in 
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his interests. He was unable to get at the 
English, who were securely posted behind 
the marshes, and challenged Edward to come 
out to battle. Edward declared that he ac- 
cepted the challenge (AVEsBURY, p. 163) ; it 
is probable that he answered more wisely 
(JEHAN LE But, ii. 131; Frotssart, iv. 50, 
278). Anyway, two days later, on 2 Aug., the 
French decamped. The next day the town 
surrendered at discretion. The garrison came 
forth with swords reversed, and a deputation 
of the townsmen with bare heads and ropes 
in their hands. Edward at first intended, or 
made as though he intended, to put the in- 
habitants to the sword as a punishment for 
their piracies, but spared them at the inter- 
cession of his queen (JEHAN LE Bert, ii. 185; 
FRoIsSART, iv. 57, 287; see also Lucer’s note in 
his Summary, p. xxv; there is no adequate 
reason for doubting any material part of this 
famous story, comp. Kyieuron, c. 2595; 
Stow, p. 244; Gio. VILLANI, xii. c. 95; nor 
is the incident of the self-devotion of Eustace 
deSt.-Pierreimprobable). During the summer 
his army suffered much sickness, arising from 
lackof goodwater. With somefew exceptions 
he banished the people of Calais; andsent over 
to England offering grants and privileges to 
those who would colonise the town (/wdera, 
iu, 130). After agreeing to a truce for nine 
months, mediated by Clement and signed 
28 Sept. (2d. p. 186), he returned home with 
his wife and son, and after a stormy passage 
landed at Sandwich on 12 Oct. (2. p. 189; 
Cont. MurimutH, p. 178). 

All England was filled with the spoils of 
Edward’s expedition, so that there was not 
a woman who did not wear some ornament, 
or have in her house fine linen or some goblet, 
part of the booty the king sent home from 
Caen or brought back from Calais (WALSING- 
HAM, i. 272). Flushed with triumph Edward 
and his courtiers gave themselves up to ex- 
travagance and pleasure. During the three 
months after his return splendid tournaments 
were heldat Bury, at Eltham, where ‘garters’ 
were worn by twelve of the knights, and at 
Windsor (Nicotas, Orders of Knighthood, 1. 
11 sq.) Much license prevailed at some of 
the meetings of this sort, which were at- 
tended by many ladies of loose life and bold 
manners, greatly to the scandal of the nation 
(Knieuton, c. 2597). The king freely in- 
dulged his love for fine dress and the trap- 
pings of chivalry. On St. George’s day, 
23 April 1349, he carried out the plan for 
an order of knighthood formed in 1344 by the 
institution of the order of the Garter; the 
ceremonies and festivities were magnificent. 
Edward himself bore a ‘ white swan, gorged 
or,’ with the vaunting motto, ‘ Hay, hay, the 
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wythe swan: By God’s soul I_am thy man.’ 
Another of his mottoes was, ‘It is as it is.’ 
The origin of the ‘ Garter’ and of the motto 
of the order is unknown. The story that 
connects them with the Countess of Salis- 
bury is worthless, and is first found in ‘ Poly- 
dore Vergil,’ p. 485 (ed. 1651). In connec- 
tion with the foundation of the order, Kd- 
ward rebuilt the chapel of Windsor and 
dedicated it to St. George, and refounded the 
college (AsHMozs, p. 178). Early in 1348 
messengers came to Edward from the heads 
of the Bavarian party in the empire inviting 
him to accept the imperial dignity ; for Lewis 
of Bavaria was now dead, and their enemy 
Clement VI was advocating the election of 
Charles of Moravia. Edward, however, de- 
clined the honour, declaring that he preferred 
to prosecute his own right (ANIGHTON, c. 
2596 ; Gro, VILLANI, xi. c. 105; RaynaLpus, 
xxiv. 468). In spite of the spoils of France 
the expenses of the war bore heavily on the 
country. During the king’s absence money 
had been raised by various illegal methods, 
and the refusal of the commons in the par- 
lament of January 1348 to give advice on 
the war shows that they feared further ex- 
pense and would not take a share in the re- 
sponsibility. After some strong complaints 
a grant for three years was made on certain 
conditions, one of which was that the king 
should restore a loan of twenty thousand 
sacks of wool that the council had obtained 
from the merchants without consent of par- 
liament (Const. Hist. ii. 897 sq.) In August 
the plague reached this country, broke out 
in London in November, and raged with 
fearful violence in the summer of 13849; no 
parliament was held that year, and all the 
courts were closed for two years. A murrain 
broke out among cattle; the harvest rotted 
on the land for lack of reapers, and a time 
of scarcity followed. This first plague re- 
mained more or less till 1857. About half 
the population was swept off, three arch- 
bishops of Canterbury died within a twelve- 
month, and one of the king’s daughters, Joan, 
died of it in August 1348 at Bordeaux while 
on her way to meet her betrothed husband, 
Don Pedro of Castile. The diminution of the 
population caused wages to be doubled, and 
in June 1350 the king published an ordinance 
requiring labourers to work for the same 
wages as before the plague and providing 
penalties for demanding or granting more. 
On 9 Feb. 1851 the statute of labourers was 
enacted in parliament, and other attempts 
were made later in the reign to keep down 
wages and prevent labourers from migrating 
to different parts of the country to seek 
higher pay, but without much effect, (For 


information on the plague see Rocrrs, His- 
tory of Prices, i. 60, 265, 667, and article in 
Fortnightly Review, vol. ui. ; art. ‘Plague, 
Encyclopedia Brit. 9th ed.; KNIGHTON, c. 
2699 sq.). : 
Towards the end of 1349 Edward was in- 
formed by the governor of Calais that the 
French hoped to gain possession of the town 
by paying him a sum of money on 1 Jan. 
He put Sir Walter Manny at the head of 
three hundred knights, among whom he 
served as a simple knight, crossed over to 
Calais, surprised the party which came to 
receive the surrender, and distinguished him- 
self by his valour, engaging in single combat 
with Sir Eustace de Ribaumont, whom he 
made prisoner. After the fight he sat down 
to a feast with his prisoners, crowned Sir 
Eustace with a chaplet of pearls and gave 
him his liberty (JnHan te Bex, p. 1851; 
FRorssart, iy. 81,313). During the summer 
of 1350 a fleet was fitted out, for Edward de- 
sired to take vengeance on the fleet of Charles 
of La Cerda, grandson of Alfonso X of Cas- 
tile, which had been largely employed by 
the French against him. On 10 Aug. he de- 
clared that this fleet, which was lying at 
Sluys, threatened to invade England (Kedera, 
il. 201), though it seems at the time to have 
been engaged in commerce. He embarked 
at Winchelsea in the cog Thomas on the 28th, 
to intercept the Spaniards, whose fleet was 
much stronger than hisown. The next day, 
which was Sunday, he sat on deck in a black 
velvet jacket and beaver hat listening to 
music and singing, but looking earnestly for 
the signal of the enemy’s approach (FRoIs- 
SART, lv. 91). The Spanish fleet of forty 
large galleys laden with merchandise hove 
in sight about 4 p.m. A severe fight took 
place, and the king behaved with much gal- 
lantry, changing his ship for one of the 
Spaniards which he had taken just before his 
ownsank. He gained a complete victory, the 
number of ships taken being variously esti- 
mated from fourteen to twenty-six. In the 
evening he landed and spent the night in 
revelry with the queen and her ladies and 
his knights ; for this battle, which is called 
L’Espagnols-sur-mer, took place but a few 
miles off Winchelsea, where the court was, 
and within sight of land (Nicoras, Royal 
Navy, ii. 103-13, where references are given). 
On | Aug. 1351 a truce was made with the 
maritime ports of Castile and Biscay (Federa, 
ll. 228). In the February parliament of 
this year was passed the statute of Provisors, 
by which all who procured reservation or 
provisions were rendered liable to fine and 
imprisonment; for the king’s letter and or- 
dinance of 1844 had proved ineffectual, and 
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bishoprics and other benefices were still 
granted by the pope, and in many cases to 
foreigners, so that the wealth of the kingdom 
went to enrich the king’s enemies, and the 
interests of the church suffered. This was 
followed in 1353 by an ordinance directed 
against papal usurpation in matters of juris- 
diction, which provided that all who sued in 
foreign courts should suffer outlawry, for- 
feiture, and imprisonment. ‘This ordinance, 
which was enrolled as a statute, was called 
the statute of Premunire. In 13865 the sta- 
tute of Provisors was re-enacted, and the 
statute of Preemunire was expressly declared 
to apply to suitors at the papal court. The 
crime of treason was defined for the first 
time by the statute of Treasons in 1352, and 
in 1353 the staple towns for the monopoly 
and export of wool were finally fixed by an 
ordinance that was adopted by parliament 
the next year (Const. Hist. ii. 410, iii. 327 sq.) 

Although the truce with France was re- 
newed from time to time, it was constantly 
broken. In 1351 Guisnes was sold to Edward 
by the garrison, some fighting went on in 
Guyenne, and more in Brittany. On both 
sides John, who had succeeded his father 
Philip in 1350, lost ground. Pope Inno- 
cent VI endeavoured to bring about a final 
peace, and an effort to that end seems to have 
been made by Edward, who sent the Duke of 
Lancaster (before Earl of Derby) to treat at 
Guisnes in July 1353, offering to give up his 
claim to the crown on condition of receiving 
Guyenne, Normandy, and Ponthieu, his con- 
quests in Brittany and elsewhere, and the 
overlordship of Flanders, all in full sove- 
reignty (Rot. Parl. ii. 252; Federa, iii. 261). 
These demands, however, were too high, Still 
he was probably willing to make peace, for he 
made renewed offers in March 1354, and a 
truce was signed a few days later (2. pp. 275, 
277). Moreover in the parliament of 10 April 
the king sent a message by his chamberlain 
to the lords and commons informing them 
that there was good hope of peace, and ask- 
ing the commons if they would assent to a 
full peace if one could be made, and they 
answered unanimously, ‘ Yes, yes’ (Ztot. Pari. 
ii. 262). Accordingly, on 23 Aug. heautho- 
rised Lancaster and others to treat at Avig- 
non before Innocent (Fwdera, iii. 283, 289). 
The negotiations were ineffectual. At Avig- 
non Lancaster met Charles of Navarre, who 
had a quarrel with his father-in-law, King 
John, and who nowproposed an alliance with 
Edward. — His friendship was of importance, 
for he had many strong towns in Normandy. 
He promised to co-operate with Edward in 
an invasion of France by Normandy, and 
on 1 June 1355 the king desired prayers for 


the success of his expedition. On 10 July Ed- 
ward took command of his fleet at the Downs, 
intending to land at Cherbourg (KyicHton, 
c. 2608). He was delayed by contrary winds, 
put in at Sandwich and Winchelsea, was at 
Westminster on30 Aug.,and then went down 
to Portsmouth, apparently hoping to cross. 
While he was there he heard that Charles 
and the king of France were reconciled, and 
that John was threatening Calais (Fwdera, 
il. 311, 312; AvesBurRy, p. 202). He there- 
fore crossed over to Calais. Meanwhile the 
Prince of Wales had sailed with a large force 
for Guyenne. At Calais Edward was joined 
by a mercenary force of Brabanters and others, 
and on 2 Nov. marched to meet the French 
king, who refused to give battle and retreated. 
After pillaging the country for four days he 
returned to Calais, and there heard that the 
Scots had taken Berwick (7. p. 210). He 
hastened home, and after receiving a large 
grant from parliament left London about 
30 Noy., was at Durham on 23 Dec., when 
he issued orders that the forces of nine shires 
should meet him at Newcastle on 1 Jan. 
(Hedera, iii. 314), and, having spent Christ- 
mas at Newcastle, marched to Berwick, 
which was surrendered to him on the 13th 
after slight resistance. He then proceeded 
to Roxburgh, where on the 20th Baliol sur- 
rendered the kingdom and kingly dignity to 
him (2d. pp.3817-19). On the 27th he left Rox- 
burgh, at the head of thirty-three thousand: 
men (AVESBURY, p. 235), and marched into 
Lothian. The Scots would not meet him in 
battle, had driven away their cattle, and as far 
as possible had stripped the land. Edward 
harried the country and fired all that could be 
burned, so that his expedition was known as 
the Burnt Candlemas. His army was soon in 
want of supplies; he marched to Edinburgh 
hoping to meet his ships with supplies, for he 
had given orders at Berwick that they should 
sailinto the Firth. They had, however, been 
dispersed by a tempest, and he was forced to 
lead his army southwards, the Scots cutting 
off the stragglers, and once, it is said, nearly 
taking the king himself (KyieHron, c. 2610; 
Forpvty, p. 1048). 

On 10 Oct. Edward addressed a letter to the 
bishops commanding a thanksgiving for his 
son’s victory at Poitiers and the capture of 
the French king on 19 Sept.; the gravity and 
religious feeling he displayed on receiving the 
news of this wonderful success were widely 
spoken of with praise (M. V1txaNI, vii. c. 21). 
On 23 March 1857 a truce for two years was 
concluded with France, and on 24 MayEdward 
received the Prince of Wales and the captive 
king with much splendour at Westminster. 
In June three cardinals came to England to 
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negotiate a peace; they offered Edward the 
Jands that his ancestors held in France, to 
which Edward replied shortly that though 
these lands had been lost he had regained 
them, and that they had better speak of 
his claim to the throne (Medera, il. 357 ; 
Kyieuton, c. 2616). Innocent now re- 
quested that Edward would pay him the 
tribute of a thousand marks that his ancestor 
John had promised; the king, however, de- 
clared that he would pay tribute to no one, 
for that he did not hold his kingdom in de- 
pendence on any one (2d. c. 2617); some pay- 
ments had been made on this account in the 
earlier part of the reign (Fwdera, ii. 864). 
On 3 Oct. a long series of negotiations, kept 
up more or less during ten years, for the re- 
lease of the king of Scots was brought to an 
end. Peace was made between the two king- 
doms, and David was released at a ransom 
of 100,000/., to be paid in yearly instalments, 
for which hostages were given (70, iil. 372 sq.) 
David’s long residence in England had made 
him English in heart; he was completely 
under EHdward’s influence, and constantly 
visited his court. The presence of King John, 
who was honourably lodged in the Savoy, 
led Edward into fresh extravagance. On 
23 April, St. George’s day, 1358, he held a 
magnificent tournament at Windsor, and he 
kept Christmas in much state at London, 
where he entertained the kings of France 
and Scotland. In March 1359 a treaty was 
made between the kings of England and 
France by which John surrendered to Ed- 
ward the whole of the south-east of France 
from Poitou to Gascony, with Calais, Guisnes, 
and Ponthieu in full sovereignty, and was to 
ransom himself and his lords for four million 
crowns, while Edward gave up his claims to 
the crown and the provinces north of the 
Loire, formerly held by his ancestors. This 
treaty was repudiated by the regent of France, 
with the consent of the States-General, and 
Edward prepared for war. The Flemings, 
who were now on good terms with their 
count, had deserted the English alliance and 
now drove the English merchants into Bra- 
bant. On the other hand Sir Robert Knolles 
and other leaders of the free companies that 
desolated France put themselves under Kd- 
ward’s command, and so many foreign lords 
and knights flocked to Calais to serve under 
him, that he was forced to send Lancaster 
to satisfy them by leading them on a plunder- 
ing expedition. Having raised an immense 
force, and furnished it with everything that 
could be needed during a long campaign, he 
sailed from Sandwich on 28 Oct. and arrived 
at Calais the same day (Federa, iii.452). The 
adventurers, who had gained little booty by 


their raid, were clamorous for pay, but he 
told them that he had nothing for them, and 
that they might please themselves as to 
serving under him, though he would give 
those Who did so a good share of the spoil 
(JEHAN BE BEL, i. 251). Hemarched through 
Artois and Cambresis to Rheims, where he 
intended to be crowned king of France (Cont. 
Witt. or Nanats, ii. 297), and laid siege to 
the cityon 80 Noy. The regent did not attack 
him, but the city was strong, and as his men 
suffered from the weather and bad quarters, 
he broke up the siege on 11 Jan. 1360, led 
his army into Burgundy, and took Tonnerre, 
where his soldiers were refreshed with three 
thousand butts of wine. After remaining 
there some days he removed to Guillon on 
the borders of the duchy, encamped there on 
19 Feb., and remained till mid-Lent. On 
10 March Duke Philip bought him off by a 
payment of two hundred thousand gold 
‘moutons’ (Federa, ii. 473), and he then 
marched to Paris and encamped between 
Montlhéry and Chatres, lodging at the castle 
of St. Germain-lez-Arpajon. He did not 
succeed in provoking the regent to battle, 
and on 6 April marched towards the Loire, 
intending to refresh his men in Brittany and 
commence operations again later in the year. 
Meanwhile, on 15 March, a Norman fleet 
appeared at Winchelsea, carrying a large 
force of soldiers, who plundered the town 
and were at last driven to their ships. The 
regent now pressed for peace, and on 8 May 
Edward concluded a treaty at Bretigny, 
near Chartres. By this treaty the whole of 
the ancient province of Aquitaine, together 
with Calais, Guisnes,and Ponthieu, was ceded 
to him, and he renounced his claim to the 
crown, to the provinces north of the Loire, 
and to the overlordship of Flanders; the 
right to Brittany was left undecided, and 
provision was made that any future struggle 
for the duchy between the two competitors 
should not involve a breach of the treaty, 
and John’s ransom was fixed at three million 
gold crowns, of the value of two to the Eng- 
lish noble, six thousand to be paid in four 
months, and hostages to be delivered, and 
the king to be then set-free. Edward re- 
turned thanks in the cathedral of Chartres 
and then embarked at Honfleur (not Harfleur 
as Froissart has it, for it was then in French 
hands), and landed at Rye on the 18th. On 
9 Oct. he crossed to Calais, and on the 24th 
finally ratified the treaty of Bretigny, in the 
church of St. N icolas, received payment. 
and hostages, and liberated J ohn, to whom 
he accorded the title of king of France, while 
he forebore to use it himself (2b. B15 
eee ae pp. 515 sq.) 
e returned to England at the beginning of 
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November and kept Christmas at Woodstock 
~ (WALSINGHAM, i. 294). 

On 15 March 1361 Edward issued a writ 
to the chancellor of Ireland speaking of the 
increasing weakness of his faithful subjects 
in that country, and declaring his intention 
of sending over his son Lionel, earl of Ulster 
in right of his wife, with a large army (Fw- 
dera, iii.610). Ever since the murder of Wil- 
liam de Burgh [q. v.], earl of Ulster, in 1332, 
the English settlement in Ireland had grown 
continually weaker. The De Burghs refused 
to acknowledge the earl’s daughter, Eliza- 
beth, who was brought up as the king’s ward 
and was now Lionel’s wife; they assumed 
Trish names and became ‘more Irish than 
the Irish themselves,’ and their example was 
followed by many other houses of Anglo- 
Norman descent. Further causes of weak- 
ness were the heavy drain of soldiers for the 
king’s wars, the constant quarrels between 
the colonists, and the corrupt state of the 
administration. Holders of public offices in 
Treland were simply engaged in a race for 
wealth, and as Edward’s wars rendered him 
unable to pay them regularly, they obtained 
money as they could. Although the king’s 
visit, proposed in 1331, never took place, he 
made several attempts to check the decay of 
the colony. In 1838 he ordered that all 
justices should be Englishmen by birth (6. 
11. 1019), and in 1341 that all officers settled 
in Ireland should be removed unless they 
held estates in England (2d. p. 1171). In 
1341, however, in order to raise money and to 
crush the power of the rebellious party, the 
English by blood, he declared a resumption 
of crown grants. The opposition of Desmond 
compelled the abandonment of the measure, 
and the attempt embittered the relations 
between the two parties (BAGwnELL, Lreland 
under the Tudors, i. 70-9). Edward en- 
deavoured to provide for the defence of the 
colony by checking absenteeism (Federa, iil. 
155, 253), and in 1357 issued an ordinance 
for the better government of the country, 
which confirmed the institution of annual 
parliaments introduced in the last reign. 
1n1361 he decreed that no ‘mere Irish’ should 
hold any secular office or ecclesiastical bene- 
fice within the country subject to the crown ; 
and a wider attempt to separate the two races 
and put a stop to the adoption of Irish cus- 
toms by the English colonists was made by 
the statute of Kilkenny in 1367 [see under 
Lionet, DuxkE or CrarEnce]. The English 
districts were now formally distinguished 
from the Irish. Edward’s legislation, how- 
ever, failed to strengthen the power of the 
crown in Ireland, and the English colony de- 
_-cayed during his reign. This year was marked 


by a second visitation of the plague, which 
lasted from August till the following May. 
As peace was now made with France, the 
king on 16 Feb. restored the possessions of the 
alien priories. In spite of the peace France 
was desolated by the free companies com- 
manded by Sir Hugh Calveley [q. v.] and 
other Englishmen, and largely composed of 
the king’s subjects, and at John’s request 
Edward ordered his officers to check their 
disorders (Federa, iii. 630, 685). Early in 
1862 knights from Spain, Cyprus, and Ar- 
menia visited the king, requesting his help 
against Mahometan invaders, and in May he 
entertained them with jousts at Smithfield. 
He now seems to have neglected his kingly 
duties, and his licentiousness and indolence 
were made the subjects of popular satire (Po- 
litical Songs,i.182sq.) On19 July he created 
Gascony and Aquitaine into a principality, 
which he conferred on the Prince of Wales 
(2b. p. 607), to be held by liege homage, and 
in his charter of grant declared that he might 
hereafter erect these dominions into a king- 
dom, and reserved the right of such erection, 
a power which was universally held to belong 
only to the emperor or the pope. This year 
the king began to keep the jubilee year of 
his age ; he pardoned many prisoners and 
outlaws, and created his sons, Lionel and 
John, Dukes of Clarence and Lancaster, a title 
which he had introduced into England, and 
which had as yet been conferred only on the 
Prince of Wales and Henry of Lancaster, 
lately deceased. These creations point to the 
influence of French usage; the king evidently 
intended that this new title should be re- 
served for members of his family, to whom 
he wished to give a position somewhat similar 
to that of the ‘ princes of the lilies.’ As the 
great fiefs of France, such as Normandy and 
Anjou, had been made apanages for the king’s 
sons, so Mdward was carrying out a scheme 
of policy which invested the members of the 
royal house with some of the richest fiefs of 
the English crown. The Prince of Wales, 
who was also Harl of Chester and Duke of 
Cornwall, married the heiress of the Earl of 
Kent. The wife of Lionel brought him, in 
addition to the earldom of Ulster, a portion 
of the inheritance of the Karls of Gloucester 
and Hereford; and John, who had received 
the earldom of Richmond from his father, 
held four other earldoms in right of his wife, 
the daughter of Henry, duke of Lancaster. 
By thus concentrating the great fiefs in his 
own family Edward hoped to strengthen the 
crown against the nobles (on this subject see 
Const. Hist. ii. 416). In the parliament of 
October the king was granted a subsidy for 
three years. The custom of making grants 
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for two or three years enabled the king to 
hold parliaments less frequently—none, for 
example, met in 1864—and encouraged legis- 
lation by ordinances of the king and council 
instead of by statute (7b. p. 409). This parlia- 
ment obtained a statute providing that, for- 
asmuch as ‘the French tongue is much un- 
known,’ all pieadings should for the future 
be in English in all courts of law; and it was 
further enacted that the records should be 
keptin Latin instead of French, This statute 
was evidently considered an act of grace 
worthy of the jubilee (2. p. 414; Rot. Parl. 
ji. 275, 283; Cont. Murtmurn, p.198). Next 
year the chancellor opened parliament with an 
English speech, Two important concessions 
were also obtained in 1362: the one provided 
that no tax should be laid on wool without 
the consent of parliament, the other related to 
purveyance. Simon Islip, archbishop of Can- 
terbury, had lately remonstrated indignantly 
with the king on the hardships inflicted on 
his subjects by the conduct of his purveyors 
(Speculum Regis, MS. Bodl. 624, quoted in 
Const. Hist. ii. 375, 404, 414), and Edward 
now granted a statute limiting purveyance to 
the use of the king or queen, ordering that all 
payments on that account should be made in 
money, and changing the name ‘ purveyor’ to 
that of ‘buyer.’ In the autumn of 1363 the 
king, in commemoration of his jubilee, held 
great huntings in Rockingham, Sherburn, and 
other forests, on which he expended 100/. anda 
hundred marks on alternate days (Knie¢HTon, 
c. 2627). In the course of the winter he en- 
tertained four kings. Peter of Cyprus came to 
persuade him to go on acrusade, but Hdward 
declared that he was too old. Waldemar IV 
of Denmark also consuited him on the same 
matter, and the kings of France and Scotland 
had business connected with their ransoms. 
One of John’s hostages, his son the Duke of 
Anjou, broke his parole and refused to return 
to Calais, and the French king, partly from 
a feeling of honour and partly because he 
longed for the pleasures of Hdward’s court 
(Cont. Witt. or Nanets, ii. 333), returned 
to England, and died at the Savoy Palace on 
8 April 1864. 

From the date of David’s release in 1357 
Edward took every means to gain a party in 
Scotland ; he welcomed Scottish nobles who 
came to share in the chivalrous amusements 
of his court, or, as some did, tookservice under 
his banner, encouraged trade between the 
two countries, and allowed the inhabitants 
of the districts which remained in his hands 
to enjoy their own customs. Meanwhile the 
annual sum due for the king’s ransom pressed 
heavily on the people and fell into arrear. 
Edward hoped that the Scots would be will- 


ing to accept him or one of his sons as David’s 
successor, and so be relieved of this obliga- 
tion. David, who was childless and com- 
pletely under Edward’s influence, on 27 Nov. 
1363, dering his visit to Westminster, made 
a secret treaty with the English king, by 
which it was agreed that if he could per- 
suade his subjects to accept Edward and 
his heirs as his successors on the throne of 
Scotland, the districts then held by Edward 
should be restored and an acquittance given 
for the remainder of the ransom; the king- 
dom of Scotland was not to be merged in that 
of England, the English king was to receive 
the Scottish crown at Scone, seated on the 
royal stone, which was to be sent back from 
England, and all parliaments relating to 
Scottish affairs were to be held in Scotland 
(Federa, iii. 715). This project for a union 
of the kingdoms was defeated by the deter- 
mination of the Scots never to allow an Eng- 
lishman to reign over them (TyrLur, LHes- 
tory of Scotland, 1. 205-15). In the be- 
ginning of October Edward heard of the 
victory of Auray, where Chandos and Cal- 
veley destroyed the army of Charles of Blois, 
who was slain in the battle, and won Brit- 
tany for De Montfort. He was at this time 
treating for a marriage between his son EHd- 
mund, earl of Cambridge, and Margaret, 
heiress of Lewis, count of Flanders, and 
widow of Philip de Rouyre, duke of Bur- 
gundy, A dispensation was necessary, and 
Charles V, the new king of France, persuaded 
Urban V to refuse it, and afterwards obtained 
the lady and her rich and wide territories for 
his brother Philip (Hedera, iii. 750, 758 ; 
Cont. MURIMUTH, p. 200; Baranrn, Ducs de 
Bourgogne, i. 39 sq.) In May 1366 Simon 
Langham, bishop of Ely, the chancellor, an- 
nounced to the parliament that the king de- 
sired the advice of the estates, for he had 
been informed by the pope that he purposed 
to commence a suit against him for the tribute 
ofa thousand marks which had been promised 
by John in acknowledgment of homage for 
the kingdom of England and land of Ireland, 
and which was then thirty-three years in 
arrear, The three estates answered with 
one accord that John had-no power to make 
any such promise, and the temporal lords 
and the commons declared that should the 
pope attempt to enforce his claim they would 
resist him, Edward was so indignant at 
the pope’s conduct that for a short time he 
even forbade the payment of Peter’s pence. 
This was the last that was heard of the tri- 
bute to Rome (Rot. Parl. ii. 289, 290; Stow, 
p. 277). It is said that about this time Ed- 
ward, who had made some rather feeble at- 
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to abstain from ravaging France, received a 
strong remonstrance from Charles V on the 
subject, that he then renewed his commands 
to the great company, and that its leaders 
refused to obey him. Indignant at this, he 
made, it is said, preparations for crossing over 
to France in order to make war upon them; 
but Charles, when he heard of his intention, 
requested him to abandon it, on which the 
king swore by St. Mary, his usual oath, that 
he would never go to the help of the king of 
France, even though the company should 
turn him out of his kingdom (WaLsincHAM, 
i. 302). The company, however, now found 
employment in Castile. Henry of Trasta- 
mare, the bastard brother of Pedro the Cruel, 
king of Castile, conspired against his brother, 
with the connivance of Charles V. The pope 
and the king of Aragon engaged the help of 
Du Guesclin, who was joined by Calveley 
and other English captains, and turned Pedro 
out of his kingdom. Pedro, with whom Ed- 
ward had made alliance in 1362 and 1364 
(Federa, ii. 656, 686), fled to the Prince of 
‘Wales at Bordeaux, and requested his help. 
The prince applied to his father, and Kdward 
consented to his undertaking the cause of 
Pedro, and furnished Lancaster, who went 
out to join his brother, with troops and ships 
for his passage (7. pp. 799,810). On 5 July 
1367 the king received the charger ridden by 
Henry of Trastamare at Najara, where he was 
defeated by the prince and Pedro on 3 April 
(2b. p. 825). This war was not an infraction 
of the peace between England and France. 
In November the king, to whom Charles of 
France had again complained of the injuries 
inflicted on his kingdom by the free com- 
panies, wrote to the prince and others urgently 
requiring them to repress these disorders (2d. 
p- 834). This, however, was beyond their 
power, and early the next year a large number 
of soldiers who had served in Spain left Aqui- 
taine under their captains and entered France. 
Charles, who was determined to win back the 
territories conquered by the English, and was 
only biding his time, now had a fair cause of 
complaint, especially as these soldiers de- 
clared that they were acting in obedience to 
the prince’s suggestion (F'ROISSART, vii. 66). 
He encouraged the discontent of the com- 
munes of Guyenne and of Albret and Ar- 
magnac and other lords who had never sub- 
mitted willingly to the English rule, and 
strengthened his party in the south. Edward 
was warned by the prince that mischief was 
brewing, but refused to believe it, for some of 
his advisers told him that the prince was rash 
and restless, that the king of France meant 
no harm, and that he need take no account 
of his son’s letters (WALSINGHAM, i, 306). 
YoL, XVII. 


He was deceived by the semblance of amity 
that Charles kept up. The instalments of the 
late king’s ransom were still paid (18 Noy. 
1367, Federa, iii. 836), and in May 1368 the 
Duke of Clarence, when on his way to Milan, 
where he married Violante Visconti, was 
nobly entertained at Paris. In July Charles 
entered into an open alliance with Henry of 
Trastamare, who promised to deliver him any 
conquests he might make at Edward’s ex- 
pense (2. p. 850), and in the summer and 
autumn received as suzerain appeals against 
the prince from Albret and Armagnac in 
spite of the treaty of Bretigny. In January 
1369 he summoned the prince to appear be- 
fore him and answer the complaints of his 
subjects; yet he still kept up friendly rela- 
tions with Edward, sent ambassadors to his 
court to treat of their differences, and gave 
him a present of fifty pipes of wine. Never- 
theless it was now evident that war was 
likely to break out, and Edward ordered a 
levy of archers and mariners to be made in 
the western counties to meet ‘our enemies 
of France, now on the sea,’ and on 20 March 
sent letters directing that preparations should 
be made to resist invasion (2b. pp. 858, 863). 
In April Edward returned the French king’s 
wine, and the ambassadors left the court. 
They were met at Dover on the 29th by 
Charles’s messenger with a declaration of 
war. This was, it is said, sent by one of the 
French king’s scullions. Edward was in- 
dignant at the insult, and returned no answer 
(FRorssaRt, vil. 109). The story is open to 
suspicion, for the insult was senseless, shock- 
ing to the feelings of the age, and unlike the 
general conduct of the ‘wise’ king. Anyway, 
on the very day that war was declared the 
French invaded Ponthieu, and conquered it 
in a week. Although Edward had made 
some preparations for war, he was by no 
means ready, and was surprised by the sud- 
denness of the French attack. He received 
a subsidy for three years from the parliament 
that met on 4 May; by the advice of the 
estates he again assumed the title and arms 
of king of France, and sent reinforcements 
to act on the frontiers of Aquitaine under the 
Earls of Cambridge and Pembroke. A kind 
of treaty of neutrality had been made with 
Aragon shortly before the war began (7d. p. 
855); the truce with Scotland, which was 
nearly expired, was renewed for fourteen 
years (ib. p. 877); and though the marriage of 
Margaret of Burgundy rendered it useless 
to hope for active help from the Count of 
Flanders, ambassadors were sent to him, who 
succeeded the next year in concluding a treaty 
for commerce providing that Flemish ships 
should not carry the goods of the enemies of 
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England (i. p. 898). Agreements were also 
made with the margrave of Juliers and the 
Duke of Gueldres for the supply of mer- 
cenaries. 

On the English side the war was carried 
on without any of the vigour of earlier days, 
for the king was sinking into premature 
old age and the prince was mortally sick. 
Edward's hold on his French dominions was 
slight, and his subjects were ready to return 
to their old allegiance as soon as ever they 
should find that it was safe todo so. Ac- 
cordingly Charles declined to risk a battle, 
and allowed the English to wear themselves 
out with fruitless operations. While Chandos 
and Pembroke carried on a desultory warfare 
in Poitou and Touraine, Charles gathered a 
considerable army and many ships at Har- 


fleur, and in August an invasion of England | 


seemed near at hand (7. p.878). Edward sent 
Lancaster with a body of troops to Calais, 
and if any idea of an inyasion on a large 
scale had existed it was given up. Never- 
theless an attack was made on Portsmouth, 
and the town was burnt (2d. p. 880), an inci- 
dent which proves how entirely the king had 
neglected the naval and coast defences of the 
country during some years past, for this at- 
tack was not unexpected. The French army 
was commanded by the Duke of Burgundy, 
who, in obedience to the king’s orders, re- 
fused to give battle to the English. Lan- 
caster, with some foreign troops under Robert 
of Namur, did some plundering, and in No- 


vember returned home. During the summer | 


of this year England suffered from a third 
visitation of the plague. On 15 Aug. Ed- 
ward sustained a serious loss in the death of 
his queen. Even during her lifetime he had 
formed a connection with one of her atten- 
dants named Alice Perrers (Chron. Anglia, 


p. 95), and after her death this woman exer- | 


cised an overweening and disastrous power 
over him. From this event, too, may perhaps 
be dated the rapid growth of Lancaster’s in- 
fluence over his father, and of the rivalry be- 
tween him and the Prince of Wales, though 
some signs of that may probably be discerned 
in the evil counsel which led Edward to ne- 
glect the prince’s warnings as to the inten- 
tions of the king of France. During 1370 
the war in France went on with varying suc- 
cess. The English lost ground in Aquitaine; 
Sir Robert Knolles plundered up to the gates 
of Paris, was defeated, and retired to Brittany ; 
and Limoges was betrayed to the French, 
and was retaken by the prince. Edward en- 
deavoured to conciliate his French subjects, 
and took measures that weakened the au- 
thority of the prince, and were evidently sug- 
gested by Lancaster. On 380 Dec. 1869 he 


set up a court of appeal at Saintes (Hwdera, 
iii. 884); on 28 Jan. 1870 he abated certain 
duties on wine; on 1 July he sent out Lan- 
caster to help his brother, granting him ex- 
traordinary powers ; and on 5 or 15 Nov. he 
declaréd the abolition of all fowages, the tax 
by which the prince had roused the Gascons 
to revolt, and other aids (FROISsART, vil. 
210, 211). In January he received a grant 
of a tenth for three years from the clergy. In 
accordance with the bad advice of some of 
his counsellors he borrowed largely from his 
subjects for the expenses of the war (Cont. 
MvrimvrH, p. 207), and in consequence of the 
grant of the year before did not summon a 
parliament. He had received a visit from 
the king of Navarre, and made a treaty 
with him, but this treaty was annulled on 
27 Jan. in consequence of the prince’s re- 
fusal to assent to it (7b. p. 210; Kedera, iil. 
907). 

In January 1371 Edward received the 
Prince of Wales at Windsor on his return 
home in broken health, and then went up to 
Westminster and was present at the parlia- 
ment of 24 Feb. The chancellor, William of 


| Wykeham, bishop of Winchester, declared the 


king’s need of supplies to enable him to pre- 
vent invasion. A petition from the monastic 
landowners was made the opportunity for an 
attack on the wealth of the church, which 
was, a certain lord said, like an owl dressed 
in the plumage of other birds, until a moment 
of peril came and each bird reclaimed its own 
feathers (Fusciculi Zizaniorum, Pref. p. xxi). 
The attack was led by the Earl of Pembroke, 
who was betrothed to the king’s daughter 
Margaret, and it probably, therefore, met 
with the king’s approval. <A petition, in 
which both lords and commons joined, was 
presented to the king declaring that the go- 
vernment of the kingdom had been for a long 
time in the hands of churchmen who could 
not be called to account, and praying that 
the king would choose lay ministers. Wyke- 
ham and the treasurer Brantingham, bishop 
of Exeter, resigned their offices, and the king 
appointed two laymen to succeed them. The 
ignorance of the new ministers was at once 
displayed in the proposal to raise 50,000/. by 
a contribution of 22s. 3d. from every one of 
the parishes in England, the larger to help 
the smaller, for it was found that there were 
not nine thousand parishes ; and in June the 
king called a great council at Winchester, 
consisting of some lords and one representa- 
tive from each constituency, and with their 
consent the proportion to be levied on each 
parish was raised proportionately. A grant 
of 50,0007. was also made by the clergy (Const. 
Hist. ii, 420 sq.; Rot. Parl. ii. 803, 804; Fe- 
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_ dera, ili. 911; Cont. Murimutn, p. 210; 
_ Winxins, Concilia, iii. 94). No incident of 
any importance took place in the war during 
this year; Lancaster, who commanded in 
Aquitaine, did little good, and the French 
gained ground in Poitou. In the parliament 
of this year the commons presented a peti- 
tion to the king representing the lamentable 
‘condition of the navy and the mismanage- 
‘ment of all maritime affairs. Much ill-will 
existed between the English and Flemish 
‘sailors, and, probably early in 1372, some 
English ships fell in with a Flemish fleet 


coming from Brittany with salt, and after a | 


fierce engagement, in which the Flemish are 
said to have been the aggressors, defeated 
them and took twenty-five prizes (FROISSART, 
1.631, ed. Buchon; Cont. Murimutu, p. 211; 
WALSINGHAM, i. 313), 
5 April the peace between Edward and the 
‘Count of Flanders was renewed (Federa, 


iii. 939, 953). Negotiations which had been | 


opened with Edward’s old ally, the Duke of 
Brittany, in November 1371, were brought to 
a conclusion by an offensive and defensive 
league between the king and the duke on 
19 July following (2. pp. 926, 953). Gre- 
‘gory XI endeavoured to make peace between 
England and France and accredited two car- 
dinals, one a Frenchman and the other Simon 
Langham, sometime archbishop of Canter- 
bury, to carry on negotiations, but they were 
unable to effect anything (2. p. 935). In 


January 1372 Edward made a treaty with | 


the republic of Genoa, which agreed not to 
furnish help to his enemies (2d. p. 931). On 
the other hand, the marriages of Lancaster 
and Cambridge with the two daughters of 
Pedro the Cruel, slain in 1369, and Lancaster’s 
assumption of the title of king of Castile, 
caused Henry of Trastamare, who since his 
brother’s death had occupied the throne of 
that kingdom, to take an active part against 
England. During the early part of 1372 a 
considerable fleet was prepared in order to 
reinforce the English party in Aquitaine, and 
by the king’s command mariners were im- 
pressed through all the western counties (7d. 
p. 938). At the same time there was reason 
to believe that an invasion of the kingdom 
was imminent (i. p. 942). The command 
of the expedition was given to the Earl of 
Pembroke, who was appointed the king’s lieu- 
tenant in Aquitaine on 20 April (7. p. 941) ; 
for Lancaster had returned to England and 
was now at the head of affairs, and Pembroke 
appears to have belonged to his party. Pem- 
broke sailed about 10 June, intending to re- 
lieve Rochelle, which was then besieged by 
the French. When he arrived off the har- 
bour he found it occupied by a considerably 


On the following | 


stronger Spanish fleet. Early on the 24th 
the enemy, who had the wind in their favour, 
surrounded his fleet, and after a fierce battle 
burnt his ships and made him prisoner. He 
was carrying twenty thousand marks to pay 
the troops in Guyenne, and this sum was all 
lost (Frotssart, i. 638; Cont. Murimurtu, 
p. 212). Edward was much grieved when 
he heard of this disaster, which indeed gave 
the deathblow to his power in the south. 
Poitiers and Rochelle were shortly afterwards 
yielded to the French. Thouars was besieged, 
and the king determined to attempt its relief 
in person. A fresh fleet was raised, and he 
embarked at Sandwich with the Prince of 
‘Wales, Lancaster, and nearly the whole no- 
bility of the realm, and sailed probably on 
31 Aug. The wind was contrary, and the 
fleet never got far from land. By 9 Oct. the 
king had landed again (Nicors), and, though 
the wind changed as soon as he landed, did 
not re-embark, and so, it was commonly said, 
900,000/. were wasted (WALSINGHAM, 1.315). 
All Poitou except a few fortresses turned to 
the French king, and Du Guesclin was vir- 
tually master in Saintonge and Angoumois. 
On 5 Oct. Edward received the prince’s sur- 
render of Aquitaine (Federa, ili. 973). This 
was announced to the parliament that met 


on the 18th; another heavy subsidy on wool 


was granted for two years and a fifteenth for 


| one year to meet the king’s urgent need of 


money for the expenses of the war, and seve- 
ral petitions were presented. In one of these 
the commons represented that, though twenty 
years before the king was called by all coun- 
tries ‘ king of the sea,’ the navy was now de- 
stroyed, and that principally because ships 
were impressed a quarter of a year or more 
before they set sail, and no pay was given 
either to mariners or owners while they re- 
mained in port waiting for orders (Rot. Parl. 
ui, 3811). They further requested that no 
lawyers might be eligible as knights of the 
shire on the ground that they pressed their 
clients’ interests in parliament instead of at- 
tending to public affairs, and that no sheriff 
might be returned during his term of office. 
While there were no doubt special reasons 
for these requests, as there had been for the 
attack on clerical ministers the year before, 
they prove that the burden of taxation, the 
ill-suecess of the war, and the general mal- 
administration of affairs were causing the 
nation to grow restless ; men were conscious 
that some change was necessary, and had not 
as yet settled in what direction it should be 
made. When the knights of the shire had 
gone home the citizens and burgesses were 
persuaded to make the king a grant of cus- 
toms, which was clearly an unconstitutional 
F2 
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proceeding (2b. ii. 310; Hatram, Middle Ages, 
ii. 47; Stusss, Const. Hist. ii. 424). 

In February 1373 a fleet was fitted out, 
partly composed of Genoese galleys (Lwdera, 
iii. 965, 970), and sent with a force under 
Salisbury to Brittany, where Du Guesclin 
was carrying all before him. Some Spanish 
ships were burnt at St. Malo, the country 
was ravaged, and Du Guesclin, who would 
not be tempted to give battle, raised the siege 
of Brest. On 12 June the king appointed 
Lancaster, who was then in full power, his 
captain-general in France (2. p. 982), and 
sent him with a large army to Calais. He 
rode through the land without meeting any 
resistance and wasting the country terribly. 
When he reached Bordeaux his army was 
thinned by hunger and disease, and nearly all 
his horses had perished on the march, so that 
the splendid force with which he left Calais 
was utterly ruined though it had fought no 
battle (for details see GAuNT, JoHN oF ; WAL- 
SINGHAM, i. 815). More money was needed, 
and was demanded of the parliament on 
21 Noy. For the first time at the request of 
the commons certain lords held a conference 
with them; the grant was not made until 
arver five days’ debate, and then it was joined 
with a request that it should be spent only 
on the war (Const. Hist. 11.426). A petition 
was also presented that the king would find 
a remedy for papal provisions, by which the 
pope obtained the first-fruits of ecclesiastical 
dignities and money was drawn away from 
the realm. To this it was answered that he 
had already sent ambassadors to the Roman 
court. On 8 Aug. of this year Edward gave 
all the jewels and other goods of his late 
queen to Alice Perrers (Federa, ii. 989). 
Lancaster returned to England in April 1374, 
and Aquitaine, with the exception of Bor- 
deaux and Bayonne, turned to the French 
hing (Cont. Murimvra, p. 215). Acting on 
the petition of the parliament of the last year, 
Edward on 16 April sent a writ to each of 
the bishops commanding them to inform him 
what dignities and benefices within their re- 
spective dioceses were held by foreigners. 
And he further sent ambassadors, one of whom 
was Dr. John Wycliffe (Federa, ii. 1071), 
to a conference Gregory had called to meet 
at Bruges. At this conference the pope acted 
as a peacemaker, and on 27 June 1375 Lan- 
caster obtained a year’s truce with France 
and Castile, which was afterwards prolonged 
and virtually lasted during the rest of the 
reign. Another result of the conference was 
an agreement between the king and the pope, 
dated 1 Sept., by which, though some tem- 
porary concessions were made by the pope, 
matters were left much as they were before 


(tb. p. 1037). The national discontent found 
expression in 1876. Edward was completely 
governed by his mistress and neglected the 
affairs of the kingdom, while she used her 
powbr.scandalously ; she interfered in law- 
suits, and even sat by the judges on the bench 
and with the doctors in the ecclesiastical 
courts (Chron. Anglia, p. 96). She was up- 
held by Lancaster, who thus secured his posi- 
tion as the virtual head of the government. 
He was selfish, ambitious, and unpopular, 
and was allied with a clique of courtiers who 
plundered the king and the nation unscru- 
pulously. The failure of the war had been 
brought about by the incapacity and neglect 
of the government, the heavy taxes under 
which the country suffered were paid in vain, 
and the administration was thoroughly cor- 
rupt. No parliament had been summoned 
since November 1373. On 28 April a par- 
liament met which received the title of the 
‘Good parliament’ (WALSINGHAM, 1. 324). 
Again the commons requested that certain 
of the magnates would confer with them. 
An attack, in which they were upheld by 
the Prince of Wales and the Bishop of Win- 
chester, was made by the mouth of the speaker, 
Peter de la Mare, on the evils of the adminis- 
tration and especially on the abuses of the 
staple, the loans raised by the king, and the 
traffic that the court party carried on in them. 
The speaker impeached Lord Latimer, the 
King’s chamberlain, and Lyons, his financial 
agent, of fraud and other misdemeanors; on 
one occasion they had raised twenty thousand 
marks from the merchants for the king’s use 
and had embezzled the money. Lyons offered 
the king a bribe, which he received gladly, 
observing, ‘ He owes us this and much more, 
so he only offers us our own’ (7d. p. 80). Ed- 
ward, however, was not able and probably 
did not attempt to do anything either for him 
or Latimer, and they were condemned to im- 
prisonment and the one to total, the other to 
partial, forfeiture. Sir Richard Stury was also. 
banished from the court for making mischief 
between the king and the commons. When 
Edward found that the commons were about 
to proceed against his mistress, he sent a mes— 
sage to them begging them to deal gently with 
her for the sake of his love and his honour: 
(tb. p. 97). She was banished from court. 
The death of the Prince of Wales on 8 June, 
though a sore blow to the commons, seems. 
to have made them more determined ; they 
requested that they might see his son Richard, 
which was meant as a check to Lancaster's. 
ambition [see under Gaunt, Joun oF], and 
before granting supply demanded that the 
king should accept an elected council of lords, 
a condition to which he gave his assent at 
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‘Eltham. A hundred and forty petitions were 
presented, and among them the commons 
prayed that parliaments might be held an- 
nually and that knights of the shire might 
‘be chosen by election and not nominated by 
the sheriffs. ‘The ‘Good parliament’ was dis- 
‘missed on9July. Lancaster at once regained 
his former power, and carried out a retrograde 
‘policy which appears to have met with the 
King’s approval. The lords elected to rein- 
force the council were dismissed, and the late 
parliament was declared to be no parliament. 
Peter de la Mare was imprisoned, the tempo- 
ralities of the see of Winchester were seized, 
and by Edward’s wish Alice Perrers and the 
rest of those who had been banished from 
court returned to it. On 7 Oct. Edward, 
whose strength was now failing rapidly, more, 
it was said, from self-indulgence than from 
old age, made his will and appointed Lan- 
easter and Latimer two of his executors (fw- 
dera, iii. 1080). He was then at Havering- 
at-Bower, Essex, where he remained until 
after Christmas. Lancaster so managed the 
elections that in the parliament that met on 
27 Jan. 1877 the commons were almost wholly 
of his party [for details of the events of the 
remainder of the reign see under GAuNT, 
JOHN oF, and CourTmEnay, WiLt1AM]. He 
strengthened himself by an alliance with 
Wycliffe. The clergy struck at him by at- 
tacking his new ally. A riot was caused in 
London by his insolent behaviour to Bishop 
Courtenay. Sir Robert Ashton, the king’s 
chamberlain, one of his party, presented the 
conduct of the Londoners in the worst light 
to the king. After some difficulty a deputa- 
tion from the city obtained an audience of 
the king at Sheen. Edward received them 
eraciously and his tact and courtesy allayed 
the tumult, but he was unable to make peace 
between them and the duke. Parliament re- 
stored Alice Perrers, Latimer, and Lyons, 
and granted a poll-tax of 4d. a head, which 
was disliked by the people generally (Fwdera, 
p. 180; WaxsrneHaM, i. 823). In comme- 
moration of the completion of the jubilee year 
of his reign, and at the request of parliament, 
Edward granted a pardon, from which, how- 
over, the Bishop of Winchester was excepted. 
On 15 Feb. he also published articles to which 
ne said the pope had agreed verbally, and 
which contained some advance on the letters 
of 1 Sept. 1375; the pope gave up reserva- 
ions, would not take action with respect to 
yishoprics until a free election had been made, 
vould give some relief to the clergy in the 
natter of first-fruits, and would act mode- 
ately as to provisions and the appointment 
f foreigners; while the king promised to 
bstain from interfering with presentations 


to benefices (Fadera, iii. 1072; Const. Hist. 
ii, 427 n. 2). The clergy, led by Bishop 
Courtenay, upheld the cause of the Bishop of 
Winchester, who at last obtained the restora- 
tion of his temporalities by bribing the king’s 
mistress. Although the king, who remained 
at Sheen, was growing weaker, Alice Perrers 
encouraged him to believe that he was not 
dying, and he talked of nothing but hunting 
and hawking. On 21 June, however, his 
voice failed, and she then took the rings 
off his fingers and left him (Chron. Anglia, 
p- 148). All his courtiers deserted him, and 
only a single priest attended his deathbed 
out of compassion. He regained his voice 
sufficiently to utter the words ‘Jesu miserere,’ 
kissed the cross that the priest placed in his 
hands, and shortly afterwards died in the 
sixty-fifth year of his age and the fifty-first 
of his reign. He was buried in Westminster 
Abbey, near the body of his queen Philippa. 
Besides his works at Windsor he founded 
the Cistercian abbey of St. Mary Graces or 
Eastminster, near Kast Smithfield (Monas- 
ticon, v. 717), a nunnery at Dartford in Kent 
(vb. vi. 537), King’s Hall at Cambridge, and 
a church and hospital at Calais (BARNES, 
p. 910). He had twelve children, whose 
effigies appear on his tomb: Edward, prince 
of Wales; Lionel, duke of Clarence; John 
of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster; Edmund of 
Langley, earl of Cambridge, and afterwards 
duke of York; Thomas of Woodstock, after- 
wards earl of Buckingham and duke of Glou- 
cester; and two sons, both named William, 
who died in infancy; and five daughters: 
Isabella, married to Ingelram de Couci; Joan, 
betrothed to Pedro of Aragon, but died in 
1348; Mary, married to John of Montfort, 
duke of Britanny; Margaret, betrothed to 
John Hastings, earl of Pembroke, but died 
unmarried; and Blanche, died in infancy. 
Edward is also said to have had a bastard 
son, Nicholas Litlington, abbot of Westmin- 
ster from 1362 to 1386 (Barnzs, p. 910; 
DuepaLE, Monasticon, 1. 275). 

[Joshua Barnes’s Life of Edward III, a learned 
work, contains some information from an un- 
printed C. C. C. MS. 1688; Longman’s Life and 
Times of Edward III, interesting, though weak in 
constitutional history ; Warburton’s Edward I], 
Epochs of Modern History. For constitutional 
history the modern authorities are Hallam’s 
Middle Ages, ed. 1860 ; and Stubbs’s Const. Hist. 
yol. ii. For early years consult Ann, Paulini, 
and Bridlington, in Chronicles of Edw. I and 
Edw. II (Rolls Ser.), and W. Dene, Anglia Sacra, 
yol. i. For general history, Murimuth with con- 
tinuation, and Hemingburgh (Engl. Hist. Soc.) ; 
Knighton, ed. Twysden; Chron. Gal. le Baker, 
ed. Giles; Stow’s Annales; Walsingham (Rolls 
Ser.); Eulogium (Rolls Ser.) ; Political Songs 
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(Rolls Ser.); Rolls of Parliament, vol. ii.; Ry- 
mer’s Feedera, 1. ii. 1. i.ii. Record ed. For last 
years, Chronicon Angliz (Rolls Ser.) For eccle- 
siastical history, Wilkins’s Concilia, vols. il. and 
jii.; Raynaldi, Ann. Eccles. sub ann. ; Birching- 
ton’s Anglia Sacra, vol. i.; Collier’s Ecclesiastical 
Hist. vol. iii. For the French wars, Chroniques 
de Jehan le Bel, ed. Polain (Académie Impé- 
riale) ; and also for much besides Chronique de 
Froissart, ed. Luce, vols. i-vili., Société de l’His- 
toire de France, and ed. Buchon, Pantheon 
Littéraire; Gulielmus de Nangiaco, Société de 
VHistoire; Mémoires de Bertrand du Guesclin, 
Panthéon Litt.; Delepierre’s Jean le Klerk, 
Edouard III en Belgique; Robert of Avesbury, 
ed. Hearne, especially valuable for the letters he 
preserves; Istorie Pistolesi, Gio. Villani, and 
Matteo Villani in vols. xi. xiii. and xiv. respec- 
tively of Muratori’s Rerum Ital. Scriptores ; 
Baron Seymour de Constant’s Bataille de Crécy, 
ed. 1846; F. C. Louandre’s Histoire d’Abbe- 
ville; Archzeologia, xxviii. 171, xxxii, 383; H. 
Brackenbury’s Ancient Cannon in Europe, pt. Ke 
Martin’s Histoire de France, vol. v. For Scottish 
affairs, Fordun’s Scotichronicon, ed. Hearne; Lord 
Hailes’s Annals; Tytler’s Hist. of Scotland, vol.i.; 
Froissart,and English authorities. See also Ro- 
gers’s Hist. of,Prices, and arts. on ‘Black Death’ 
in Fortnightly Rev. ii. and iii., by Mr. Frederic 
Seebohm and Prof. J. E. T. Rogers; Sir H. 
Nicolas’s Royal Navy, Chronology of History, 
and Orders of Knighthood; Ashmole’s Order of 
the Garter. ] W. iH. 
EDWARD IV (1442-1483), king of 
England, was the son of Richard, duke of 
York, by his wife Cecily Nevill, daughter of 
the first Earl of Westmorland. His father 
was descended from Edward III by both 
parents, being the lineal representative both 
of Lionel, duke of Clarence, Edward’s third 
son, and of Edmund, duke of York, his fifth. 
The rival house of Lancaster, on the other 
hand, were descended from John of Gaunt, 
the fourth son; but Lionel, duke of Cla- 
rence, though an elder brother, left no male 
issue, and his great-grandson, Edmund Mor- 
timer, was a mere infant when Henry IV 
usurped the throne. Nor does it appear that 
in after years this Edmund himself showed 
any disposition to vindicate his right; but 
early in the reign of Henry V a conspiracy 
was formed in his behalf by his cousin 
Richard, earl of Cambridge, who had married 
his sister and was himself the son of the 
before-mentioned Edmund, duke of York. 
The plot was detected just before Henry V 
crossed the sea, in his first invasion of France; 
the Karl of Cambridge confessed and was be- 
headed, and nothing was heard for upwards 
of forty years of any further attempt to chal- 
lenge the right of the house of Lancaster. 
Richard duke of York, the father of Ed- 
ward IV, was the son of this Richard, earl 


of Cambridge, by his wife, Anne Mortimer. 
Cecily, the wife of Richard, duke of York, 
bore him no less than eight sons and four 
daughters within the space of sixteen years, 
of whom the eldest was Anne, afterwards 
duchess of Exeter, born at Fotheringay in 
1439. Then came Henry, who did not live 
long, and then Edward, afterwards Ed- 
ward IV, born at Rouen, as we are minutely 
told, at two o’clock in the morning of Mon- 
day, 28 April 1442. As 28 April in that 
year was a Saturday, not a Monday, there 
is some error. At the age of twelve, when 
bearing the title of the Earl of March, he 
and his brother Edmund, called Earl of Rut- 
land, who was a year his junior, wrote two 
joint letters to their father from Ludlow, the 
first dated Saturday in Haster week, the se- 
cond on 3 June. In the first they thank 
him for ‘our green gowns now sent unto us 
to our great comfort ; heseeching your good 
lordship to remember our porteux [i.e. bre- 
viary], and that we might have some fine 
bonnets sent unto us by the next sure mes- 
senger, for necessity so requireth.’ In the 
other, taking note of a paternal admonition, 
‘to attend specially to our learning in our 
young age that should cause us to grow to 
honour and worship in our old age,’ they as- 
sure their father that they have been diligent 
in their studies ever since coming to Ludlow 
(Lilhs Letters, 1st ser. 1.9; Paston Letters, 
new ed. vol. i. Introd. p. exi). 

This was in the year before the first actual 
outbreak of the civil war, which is con-- 
sidered to have begun with the battle of St. 
Albans. But at the very commencement of 
the year it was expected that the boy Edward 
would leave his studies and come up to Lon- 
don with his father, at the head ofa separate 
company of armed men. Next year, by one 
account, he actually accompanied his father 
to the battle of St. Albans, oratleasttowards 
the council summoned to meet at Leicester 
just before (Three Fifteenth-century Chro- 
nicles, pp. 151-2). But it seems clearthat he 
was not in the battle, of which one rather 
minute report has come down to us; and if 
he went as far as Leicester, he probably re- 
turned to Ludlow. At all events, we hear no- 
thing more of him till four years later (12 Oct. 
1459), when there was a great muster of the 
Duke of York’s adherents at that very place 
the duke himself at their head. But when 
the king’s army lay encamped opposite the 
Yorkists, the latter were deserted by a large 
body under Sir Andrew Trollope, and found 
it impossible to maintain the fight. The 
Duke of York and his second son Rutland 
fled first to Wales and then to Ireland, while 
Edward, his eldest, along with the Earls of 
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Salisbury and Warwick, withdrew into De- 
vonshire, and then sailed, first to Guernsey 
and afterwards to Calais. Then a parliament 
was held at Coventry in November, at which 
all the leading Yorkists were attainted, and 
among them Edward, earl of March by name, 
as having been arrayed against the king 
(Rolls of Parl. v. 348-9). 

The Earl of Warwick, however, being 
governor of Calais, and having also command 
of the fleet, heldastrong position, from which 
he and his allies, March and Salisbury, could 
invade England; so that every one looked 
for their return. A mutilated letter of the 
time says it was expected that Edward would 
claim by inheritance the earldom of Ha... . 
(Paston Letters, i. 497). It is difficult to 
fill up the name or to think of any earl- 
dom other than that of March to which he 
could lay reasonable claim. But the impor- 
tant fact was, that he and the two other earls 
were there at Calais and could not be dis- 
lodged, while Warwick, having command of 
the sea, could communicate with the Duke 
of York in Ireland. In vain did the govern- 
ment in England supersede Warwick in the 
command of Calais and of the fleet, the Duke 
of Somerset being appointed to the one office 
and Lord Rivers to the other. The lords re- 
fused Somerset admission into the town, and 
some vessels were collected at Sandwich to 
aidin reducing it. Lord Rivers and his son, 
Sir Anthony Woodville, were apparently to 
have conducted the squadron across the 
Channel. But John Dynham, a Devonshire 
squire, crossed the sea at night, and arriving 
at Sandwich between four and five on a dark 
winter morning, soon after Christmas, seized 
Lord Rivers in his bed, won the town, took 
the best ships lying in the harbour, and car- 
ried Rivers and his son across to Calais. 

‘ My Lord Rivers,’ asacontemporary letter 


says, ‘ was brought to Calais, and before the | 


lords, with eight score torches; and there 
my lord of Salisbury rated him, calling him 
knaye’s son that he should be so rude to 
call him and these other lords traitors, for 
they should be found the king’s true lege- 
men when he should be found a traitor. And 
my lord of Warwick rated him, and said that 
his father was but a squire... . And my lord 
of March rated him in like wise.’ My lord of 
March was then scolding his future father- 
in-law ! 

The command of the fleet was then given 
to the Duke of Exeter, who fared little better 
than his predecessor, being driven back into 
port by Warwick’s men-of-war. Every at- 
tempt against the three earls was frustrated, 
and friends in large numbers came over from 
England to join them, At length Warwick, 
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having sailed to Ireland and arranged mea- 
sures in concert with the Duke of York, re- 
turned to Calais ; and in June 1460 the three 
earls crossed the sea again to England. In 
their company went Francesco Coppini, bishop 
of Terni, a papal nuncio who had been in 
England the preceding year. Owing to the 
dissensions there, his mission had been a 
failure, but having reached Calais on his 
return he was induced by Warwick to re- 
main there, and he became so complete a par- 
tisan of the three earls as to go back to Eng- 
land in their company, displaying the banner 
of the church (Prt IL Commentarii a Gobel- 
lino, 161, ed. Rome, 1584). He was per- 
suaded that their intentions were entirely 
loyal. So the three earls landed at Sand- 
wich, as it were, with the blessing of the 
church; and Archbishop Bourchier, who met 
them on landing, conducted them to London 
with his cross borne before him. 

They reached the capital on 2 July, and, 
notwithstanding the opposition of a small 
minority, the city opened its gates to them. 
After a brief stay they advanced towards 
the king, whose army they found drawn up 
in a valley beside Northampton. The king 
was in the camp, but the real commander 
seems to have been the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, The three earls occupied a hill from 
which they could see almost all that was 
passing. They sent a message to know 
whether the king and his advisers would 
quit the field or fight ; to which Bucking- 
ham replied disdainfully that he could not 
leave without fighting. After a two or three 
hours’ combat the royal army was defeated, 
the Duke of Buckingham slain, and the king 
himself taken prisoner, whom the earls con- 
ducted up to London with much outward 
respect and lodged in his palace of West- 
minster. The government was now conducted 
by the earls in the king’s name; and a par- 
liament was summoned to meet at West- 
minster on 7 Oct. The Duke of York was 
expected over from Ireland, and he had ac- 
tually crossed the Irish Channel by the middle 
of September. The duke, as we read in a 
letter of the time, ‘had divers strange com- 
missions from the king to sit in divers towns’ 
on his way up to London; and it was not 
till 10 Oct. that he arrived there. And now, 
laying aside his former moderation, he at 
once made it manifest that he aimed at the 
deposition of the king. 

He took up his quarters in the royal palace, 
which he entered sword in hand. On the 
16th he challenged the crown in parliament 
as rightfully his own. The lords were in- 
timidated, and many stayed away. A com- 
promise was finally agreed to on both sides 
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that Henry should retain the crown for life, | 
the succession being reserved to the duke and 
his heirs immediately after him. And so it 
was accordingly enacted, the duke and his 
two eldest sons swearing fealty to Henry so 
long as he should live. The duke then with 
his second son, the Harl of Rutland, with- 
drew into the north to keep Christmas at his 
castle of Sandal, while Edward returned to 
the borders of Wales and kept his Christmas 
at the Friars at Shrewsbury. But the par- | 
liamentary settlement was not respected by 


Queen Margaret and her adherents, who on | 


30 Dec. defeated and slew the Duke of York 
at Wakefield; then with a host of rough 
northern followers advanced towards Lon- 
don, ravaging the country frightfully upon 
the way. Young Edward, who was then at 
Gloucester, hearing of this disaster, at once 
raised a body of thirty thousand men upon 
the borders of Wales, and would have gone 
immediately to meet the queen’s forces, but 
he was informed that the Karl of Wiltshire, 
with Jasper Tudor, earl of Pembroke, the 
king’s half-brother, had arrived in Wales by 
sea with a body of Frenchmen, Bretons, and 
Irishmen, who were ready to fall upon his 
rear. So he turned and gave them battle at 
Mortimer’s Cross in Herefordshire, where he 
completely defeated them and put them to 
flight on2 Feb. 1461. In the morning, just 
before the battle, he is said to have been en- 
couraged by what he interpreted as a happy 
omen. The sun appeared to be like three 
suns which ultimately joined together in 
one. After the victory he pushed on to Lon- 
don, where when he arrived he was received 
as adeliverer. For Margaret and her north- 
ern bands having meanwhile won the se- 
cond battle of St. Albans (17 Feb.), she had 
thereby recovered her husband, and as it was 
clear no mercy could be expected even by 
those who had upheld the parliamentary 
settlement, the city was divided between fear 
and hatred. Emissaries of the queen came 
to demand a contribution of money and pro- 
visions for her army. They were not allowed 
entrance into the city, and when the mayor 
had laden some carts with the required sup- 
plies, the people took the carts and divided 
the provisions and money among themselves. 

Edward arrived in London 26 Feb., the 
ninth day after the battle of St. Albans, hay- 
ing been joined on the way up by the Earl of 
‘Warwick at Burford in Oxfordshire. He and 
the earl together had forty thousand men along 
with them, and all classes of the community 
welcomed them with delight. For a few days 
he took up his abode in the Bishop of Lon- 
don’s palace, and numbers of the gentry of 
the south and east of England came up to 
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show their devotion to him. On Sunday, 
1 March, George Nevill, bishop of Exeter, 
who had been appointed lord chancellor by 
the Yorkists shortly after the battle of North- 
ampton, addressed a large meeting at Clerk- 
enwell, composed partly of the citizens and 
partly of Kdward’s soldiers, declaring how 
Edward might rightly claim the crown. On 
3 March a great council was called at Bay- 
nard’s Castle, a mansion which had belonged 
to the Duke of York, and it was agreed that 
Edward was now the rightful king, Henry 
having forfeited his claim by breach of the 
late parliamentary settlement. On the 4th 
Edward entered Westminster Hall, seated 
himself on the royal throne, and declared his 
title to the people with his own mouth. The 
people were then asked if they would accept 
him, and there was a general cry of ‘Yea! 
yea!’ after which he entered the abbey and 
offered at St. Edward’s shrine. Next day pro- 
clamations were issued in his name as king. 
Meanwhile Queen Margaret. had with- 
drawn with her husband back into the north. 
Thither Edward determined to pursue them 
without loss of time, and he left the city on - 
13 March, accompanied by the Duke of Nor- 
folk. The Karl of Warwick had already left 
for the north in advance of him, on Saturday 
the 7th, and the main body of Edward’s own 
infantry on Wednesday the 11th. The united 
forces, to which the city gladly contributed a 
company, were no doubt enormous, though 
the arithmetic of the time cannot be relied 
onas totheir numbers. Having reached Pom- 
fret their advanced guard took, after a six 
hours’ skirmish, the passage of the Aire at 
Ferrybridge, which Lord Fitzwalter was ap- 
pointed to keep. Henry and Queen Margaret 
had thrown themselves into York, but a force 
underthe Duke of Somerset, the Earl of North- 
umberland, and Lord Clifford crossed the 
Wharfe, and early in the morning of Satur- 
day 28 March a detachment under Lord Clif- 
ford retook the bridge at Ferrybridge by 
surprise, and killed Lord Fitzwalter. Lord 
Falconbridge, however, forced a passage at 
Castleford, a few miles up the river Be and 
Clifford, to avoid being surrounded, endea- 
voured to fall back upon the main body of 
the army under Somerset, but was slain by an 
arrow in the throat. Next day, Palm Sunday, 
took place the bloody battle of Towton, in 
which the Lancastrians were utterly defeated. 
It is not easy to credit the contemporary 
statement that twenty-eight thousand dead 
were actually counted by the heralds upon the 
field ; but unquestionably the slaughter was 
tremendous, the fight being obstinately main- 
tained for no less than ten hours. The snow 
which fell during the action and helped to 
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defeat the Lancastrians, being driven by the 
wind in their faces, was dyed crimson as it 
lay. The Wharfe and its tributaries were 
also coloured with blood. The dead lay un- 
buried for two or three days over a space six 
miles in length by nearly half a mile broad. 

This great victory secured Edward in the 
possession of the throne. Henry and Mar- 
garet were driven to seek refuge in Scotland, 
and Hdward, after keeping Easter at York, 
returned to London to be crowned. His 
two brothers, George and Richard, whom the 
Duchess of York after her husband's death 
had sent over to Utrecht for safety, came 
back and were created dukes with the titles 
of Clarence and Gloucester at the corona- 
tion, which took place on 28 June ; and a par- 
liament haying been summoned to meet on 
4 Noy., Henry VI and all his adherents were 
attainted as traitors. 

For some years Edward was by no means 
securely seated. Henry and his queen ob- 
tained the aid of the Scots by putting them 
in possession of Berwick, and Margaret cross- 
ing to France gained also that of Louis XI 
by a pledge to surrender Calais. She re- 
turned to Scotland, and for a time obtained 
possession of the castles of Bamborough, Dun- 
stanborough, and Alnwick. Edward, who 
during those early years was constantly upon 
the moye, going from one part of his king~ 
dom to another, left London at the beginning 
of November 1462, was at York on the 25th, 
and had reached Durham in December, when 
on Christmas eve the two former strongholds 


surrendered, Alnwick held out till 6 Jan. ! 


following (1463), when it too capitulated, 
and Edward was left for the moment master 
of all England and Wales, with the exception 
of Margaret’s last stronghold in the latter 
country, Harlech Castle. 

He would have pursued his enemies into 
Scotland and made war against the Scots, 
who had perfidiously broken a truce, but 
he was prevented by an illness brought 
on by youthful debauchery, and withdrew 
southwards, on which the Scots, about the 
time of Lent, again invaded England and re- 
took Bamborough. Alnwick also was be- 
trayed by Sir Ralph Grey, the constable, who 
took the captain, Sir John Ashley, prisoner 
and delivered him to Queen Margaret. Dun- 
stanborough appears likewise to have been 
recovered by the Scots, who, however, laid 
siege to Norham unsuccessfully, and were 
put to flight by Warwick and Lord Mont- 
ague. Margaret, sailing from Bamborough 
(where she left her husband behind her) in 
April, escaped abroad once more. Edward, 


on the other hand, prorogued in June a par- | 
liament which had met at Westminster in | 


the end of April, in order to enable him to 
go In person against the Scots, who, in con- 
cert with English rebels, were continually 
molesting the kingdom (Zolls of Parl. v.498). 
Great preparations appear to have been made 
for an army to march northward, and a fleet, 
which was put under command of the Earl 
of Worcester, but nothing came of them. 
Edward did indeed march northwards; he 
had got to Northampton in July, and as far 
as York by December, but he appears to have 
advanced no further, and at York in Decem- 
ber he saw nothing better.to do than to agree 
to a new truce with Scotland till the end of 
October following (RymmEr, xi. 510). 

The Northumbrian castles were still in 
Lancastrian hands, but Edward seems to 
have believed that without the aid of the 
Scots his enemies could do nothing against 
him, and he allowed himself to be lulled into 
a state of false security which was truly mar- 
vellous. One ground of his confidence seems 
to have been the belief that he had con- 
ciliated and won over to his side the young 
Duke of Somerset, whose father had been his 
own father’s chief opponent. Somerset ac- 
companied him on his progress towards the 
north, much to the indignation of the people 
of Northamptonshire, who had been devoted 
to the Duke of York and would have killed 
the head of the rival house within the king’s 
own palace but for Edward’s special inter- 
vention. And not only did Hdward save his 
life and soothe his own followers by fair 
speeches, giving them also a tun of wine to 
drink and make merry with at Northampton, 
but he sent the duke secretly to one of his 
castles in Wales for security, and his men 
to Newcastle to help to garrison the town, 
giving them good wages at his own expense. 
But about Christmas the duke stole out of 
Wales with a small company towards New- 
castle, which he and his men had arranged to 
betray to the enemy. His movements were 
discovered, and he was very nearly taken 
in his bed in the neighbourhood of Durham, 
but he managed to escape barefooted in his 
shirt. 

Edward did not even yet bestir himself to 
meet the coming danger. LHe ‘sent a great 
fellowship of his household men to keep the 
town of Neweastle, and made the Lord Scrope 
of Bolton captain of the town,’ which he kept 
safe for the remainder of the winter. But 
he himself, after returning to London, spent 
the time in feasting with his lords, trusting 
to make a permanent peace with Scotland, for 
whichthe Scots themselves sued about Easter 
1464, and commissioners were appointed on 
both sides to meet at York, when news 
reached him that the Lancastrians had gained 
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possession not only of Norham Castle, but 
also of the castle of Skipton in Craven. He 
saw now that he must bestir himself, and 
began to move northwards again, Mean- 
while, further events were taking place in 
Northumberland. Lord Montague, being as- 
signed to meet the Scotch ambassadors on 
the frontier and conduct them to York, pro- 
ceeded first to Newcastle, where he escaped 
an ambush laid for him on the way by the 
Duke of Somerset; and then collecting a 
considerable body of men for safety went 
on towards Norham. He was met at Hedgley 
Moor on St. Mark’s day, 25 April, by the 
Duke of Somerset, Sir Ralph Percy, Lord 
Hungerford, and others, with a force of five 
thousand men, which he completely defeated. 
He then passed on to Norham, which appa- 
rently he regained for Edward, and, receiving 
the Scotch ambassadorsthere, conducted them 
to Newcastle. Here, however, he had not 
rested long when he was compelled to ad- 
vance towards Hexham, where he met King 
Henry himself, who from Bamborough had re- 
joined his defeated followers Somerset, lords 

oos and Hungerford, and others—in short, 
the whole power of the Lancastrian party in 
the north of England. Lord Montague was 
again victorious. Somerset, Hungerford, and 
most of the other leaders were taken, and 
King Henry saved himself by flight. The prin- 
cipal prisoners were beheaded, some next day 
at Hexham, others three days after the battle 
at Newcastle, and the fourth day at Middle- 
ham ; others, again, towards the end of the 
month at York. The cause of the house of 
Lancaster was completely crushed; and in 
the course of the summer Alnwick, Dunstan- 
borough, and Bamborough again came under 
Edward’s power. 

Edward had contributed nothing person- 
ally to this result. He had, indeed, left Lon- 
don towards the end of April, and had reached 
Stony Stratford by the 30th; but his mind 
was not even then much bent on war. 
stole off early next morning (1 May) to pay 
a secret visit to Grafton, the residence of the 
old Duchess of Bedford, widow of the regent 
who had governed France in the early years 
of Henry VI. This lady, after Bedford’s death, 
had married asecond husband,Richard Wood- 
ville, lord Rivers, by whom she had a grown- 
up daughter, Elizabeth, now the widow of 
Sir John Grey of Groby. Edward had already 
been much fascinated with the charms of this 
young widow, and though he stayed on this 
occasion a very brief time with her, return- 
ing in a few hours to Stony Stratford, he 
was privately married to her that day before 
he left Grafton; soon after which he went 
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occurred to him, and created Montague Hark 
of Northumberland. 

The marriage was carefully kept secret for 
some time, Matches had already been sug- 
gested for him in various quarters. Isabella, 
princess of Castile, afterwards queen and 
joint ruler with Ferdinand of Aragon, might 
have been his bride; and at this very time 
his council were inclined to favour a match 
with Bona of Savoy, sister-in-law of Louis XI 
of France. The chief promoter of this match 
was his powerful supporter the Earl of War- 
wick, who was expected in France in the 
course of the year to arrange it. Not only 
would Warwick be disgusted by the failure 
of the match, but Warwick’s policy, which 
was to make a cordial alliance with France 
and Burgundy, would probably be discon- 
certed. A truce with France had already 
been arranged in April to last till October, 
and a diet was meanwhile to take place at 
St. Omer’s, with a view to a more lasting 
peace (RymerR, lst ed. xi. 518, 520, 521). 
The secret must be disclosed before Warwick 
went abroad to negotiate the match with 
Bona; and about Michaelmas at Reading 
Edward informed his council that he was 
already a married man (W. WYRCESTER ; see 
also foot-notes in Kirk, Charles the Bold, 1. 
415, ii. 15). 

Warwick was offended, and many of the 
nobility shared his feelings. The mission of 
Warwick to France was broken off, and there 
was some uncertainty at first how far Louis 
would be inclined towards peace. The peers 
summoned to the council at Reading held 
consultations among themselves whether the 
marriage could not be annulled (Ven. Cal. 
1. No. 395). But Warwick concealed his re- 
sentment, and Louis had difficulties to con- 
tend with in his own kingdom which made 
it unadvisable to attempt immediately to 
raise up trouble for Edward. Meanwhile 
the disaffection was increased by the honours 
showered upon the new queen’s relations. 
Her father, a simple baron, was raised to the 
dignity of Earl Rivers. Her brother An- 
thony had already married a wealthy heiress, 
and thereby won the title of Lord Scales ; 
but another brother, five sisters, and her son 
by her first husband, Thomas Grey, were all 


| married to members of great and wealthy 


houses. Leading offices of state were also 
engrossed by the upstarts in a way that did 
not tend to relieve their unpopularity. 

_ Edward in fact did not shirk or endeavour 
in any way to lessen the consequences of what 
hehad done. On Whitsunday, 26 May 1465, 
he caused his queen to be crowned at West- 
minster. She seems to have borne him three 


on to York, as if nothing particular had | daughters before the birth of their eldest son, 
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who was only born in the seventh year of 
their married life; and the absence of male 
issue no doubt helped to strengthen the com- 
bination which drove him for a time into 
exile. Meanwhile fortune seemed to favour 
his cause. About the end of June 1465 
Henry VI was taken in Lancashire, and be- 
ing brought up to London in July was lodged 
safely in the Tower. Warwick’s policy also 
was thwarted; for though Edward sent him 
to France in embassy in the spring of 1467, 
and he did his utmost to promote a cor- 
dial alliance, for the sake of which Louis was 
willing to have made large concessions, the 
French offers were not only rejected with dis- 
dain, but Edward showed himself bent rather 
on cultivating the friendship of France’s dan- 
gerous rival Burgundy. 

It was in honour of this alliance that the fa- 
mous tournament took place in Smithfield in 
June 1467 between Lord Scales and the Bas- 
tard of Burgundy. About the same time 
Philip, duke of Burgundy, died at Bruges, and 
his son Charles, count of Charolois, already 
affianced to Edward’s sister Margaret, became 
duke in his place. Warwick was at that very 
time in France, and on his return brought 
with him an embassy from Louis to Eng- 
land; but he found that his brother, the 
Archbishop of York, had meanwhile been 
deprived of the great seal, and that Edward 
was less inclined to a French alliance than 
ever. He had been cultivating alliances all 
over Europe, except with the old traditional 
enemy of England, and the idea of revindi- 
eating English claims on France was still 
popular. 

In May 1468 Edward declared to parlia- 
ment his intention of invading France in per- 
son, and obtained a grant of two fifteenths 
and two tenths, with a view to a future ex- 
pedition (Rolls of Parl. v. 622-3). The mar- 
riage of his sister Margaret to Charles the 
Bold of Burgundy took place near Bruges 
in July following. Warwick, who had held 
his own correspondence with Louis XI for 
the purpose of thwarting Edward’s policy, 
disliked both the match and the alliance 
which it was to cement; but he dissembled 
his feelings, and conducted Margaret to the 
seaside on her way to the Low Countries. 
The French king was secretly encouraging 
Margaret of Anjou, and many arrests were 
made in England of persons accused of con- 
veying or receiving messages from her. In 
June Jasper Tudor, the attainted earl of 
Pembroke, half-brother to Henry VI, landed 
at Harlech in Wales, a castle which alone 
at this time held out for the house of Lan- 
caster, and succeeded for a while in reducing 
some of the neighbouring country, where he 
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held sessions and assizes in King Henry’s 
name; but he was very soon driven out by 
Lord Herbert, whom Edward rewarded by 
creating him Earl of Pembroke, the better to 
discredit Jasper’s title. 

Warwick, too, was actively intriguing 
against Hdward in his own kingdom. He 
had already, apparently soon after the an- 
nouncement of the king’s marriage, held a 
conference with the king’s two brothers at 
Cambridge, in which he made them many 
promises calculated to shake their allegiance. 
He offered the Duke of Clarence the hand of 
his eldest daughter, with the prospect of in- 
heriting at least one half of his vast posses- 
sions. The duke at once accepted, and though 
he at first denied his engagement when Ed- 
ward charged him with it, replied in answer 
to further remonstrances that even if he had 
made such a contract it was not a bad one. 
From this time his relations with the king 
were uncomfortable, and he was more and 
more in Warwick’s confidence. He was still 
further confirmed in this by Edward’s in- 
civility to Warwick and the embassy that came 
with himfrom Louis XI. It was noted that he 
alone went to meet the ambassadors on their 
arrival; and when Edward, after admitting 
them to one formal interview, withdrew to 
Windsor, he and Warwick were the only 
persons with whom they had any opportu- 
nity to negotiate. Warwick accordingly 
showed the Frenchmen that the king was 
governed by traitors, as he called them, quite 
opposed to the interests of France, and that 
they must concert measures of vengeance to- 
gether against him. 

At the same time he promised Clarence to 
make him king, or at least the real ruler of 
all England. Clarence willingly trusted him, 
and Warwick, after the French embassy had 
left, conspired with his brother, the Arch- 
bishop of York, to raise up insurrections in 
the north at a word from him. A commo- 
tion accordingly broke out in Yorkshire in 
June 1469, which is known as Robin of Redes- 
dale’s insurrection, from the name assumed 
by its leader, Sir William Conyers. The in- 
surgents published manifestos everywhere, 
complaining of the too great influence exer- 
cised by the queen’s relations. Warwick was 
then at Calais, of which he was still gover- 
nor. To him Clarence crossed the sea, and 
on 11 July the marriage between the duke 
and the earl’s daughter was celebrated, while 
England was convulsed with a rebellion 
which might be called a renewal of civil war. 
The king went northwards to meet the in- 
surgents, and sent a message to his brother, 
to Warwick, and to the archbishop to come 
to his aid. The new Earl of Pembroke, with. 
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a strong force levied in Wales, met the rebels 


at Edgecote, near Banbury, and was defeated, 
26 July, with great slaughter, He and his 
brother, Sir Richard Herbert, were taken 
prisoners and brought to Northampton, where 
they were beheaded. The king himself was 
taken by the Archbishop of York near Co- 
ventry, and brought first to the town of War- 
wick and afterwards to Middleham. Earl 
Rivers and his son, Sir John Woodville, were 
also taken by the rebels and put to death at 
Coventry. 

Clarence, Warwick, and the Archbishop 
of York had left Calais and come over to 
England on the king’s summons. They is- 
sued a proclamation on 12 July, couched in 
the ordinary language of revolted subjects, 
as if their only object was to be a medium 
with the king to redress the grievances of 
his people. ‘This pretence they found it still 
advisable to keep up, for the city of London 
was devoted to Edward’s interests, and the 
Duke of Burgundy had written to the lord 
mayor to confirm their loyalty and promise 
aid if needful. Warwick, therefore, judged 
it best to release his prisoner, whom, indeed, 
he had not kept in very close confinement, 
allowing him freely to hunt, though with 
keepers beside him. He accordingly pro- 
posed to the king that he should go up to 
London, see the queen, his wife, and show 
himself to the people; and he wrote to the 
Londoners that the king was going to pay 
them a visit, and that they should see there 
was no truth in the report that he had been 
made a prisoner. Edward was glad to con- 
done the past. He came up to London, and 
though he bade the Archbishop of York re- 
main behind till sent for at his palace of the 
Moor in Hertfordshire, he spoke not only of 
him but of Warwick and Clarence also as 
his very good friends. 

Warwick and Clarence received a general 
pardon before Christmas for all their past 
offences. Edward’s confidence in his brother 
at least appears to have returned ; and it was 
confirmed when in the beginning of March 
1470, on the breaking out of a new insurrec- 
tion in Lincolnshire, Clarence sent to ofter 
kim his service and that of the Earl of War- 
wick to put it down. This new outbreak 
was a movement avowedly in behalf of King 
Henry, headed by Sir Robert Welles, the 
eldest son of Lord Welles ; it had been care- 
fully organised by Warwick and Clarence 
beforehand, and had been purposely deferred 
till they had left the king and retired into 
Warwickshire. They had now intimated to 
the rebels that they would come from the 
west and join them; yet Edward was slow 
to believe their treason. Fortunately for him 


Warwick and Clarence failed to make good 
their promise when he came upon the insur- 
gents at Stamford and utterly routed them 
in the battle-of Losecoat Field. Sir Robert 
Welles was put to death after the battle, 
and before he suffered made a full confession, 
by which it appeared that he was merely the 
instrument of Clarence and Warwick’s per- 
fidy. 

On this revelation Edward summoned the 
duke and earl to come to him and clear them- 
selves, but they withdrew into Lancashire, 
endeavouring still to raise the north of Hing- 
land against the king. Kdward could not 
pursue them through the barren country in- 
tervening, but pushed northwards to York, 
where several insurgent leaders came in and 
submitted to him; then issued a proclama- 
tion dated 24 March allowing the duke and 
earl still four days to come to him and clear 
themselves. The four days expired, and Hd- 
ward, who finding Yorkshire submissive was 
now returning southwards, proclaimed them 
traitors at Nottingham on the 3lst. They 
now prepared for flight, and, taking their 
wives along with them, embarked somewhere 
on the west coast for Calais, where they ex- 
pected to be secure. Edward had anticipated 
this movement, and had warned the Lord 
Wenlock, the earl’s lieutenant there, not to 
let him enter the town; and though he fired 
a few shots he found it was hopeless to force 
an entry, as the Duke of Burgundy, being 
notified of the situation, was coming to the 
rescue. Warwick then cruised about the 
channel and captured a number of vessels. 
In the end he and Clarence sailed to Nor- 
mandy and landed at Honfleur, where they 
left their vessels and repaired to the king of 
France at Angers. And here occurred one 
of the strangest negotiations in all history. 

Warwick, Clarence, Margaret of Anjou, 
and her son, Prince Edward, were all equally 
opposed to Edward IV, but they had been 
no less enemies to each other ; and Margaret 
particularly looked upon Warwick as the 
cause of all her misfortunes. Nevertheless 
Louis contrived to bring them together at 
Angers and reconcile them with a view to 
united action against their common enemy. 
In the end Margaret was not only induced 
to pardon Warwick, but to seal the matter 
with a compact for the marriage of her son 
to the earl’s second daughter on condition 
that Warwick should in the first place in- 


-vade England and recover the kingdom for 


Henry VI. Assisted by Louis he and Cla- 
rence crossed the Channel (a convenient storm 
having dispersed the Burgundian fleet) and 
landed a force in the ports of Plymouth 


| and Dartmouth shortly before Michaelmas. 
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Edward was then in Yorkshire, having been 
drawn thither to put down a new rebellion 
under Lord Fitzhugh, who fled to Scotland 
on his approach. He had heard of the pro- 
posed enterprise at York as early as 7 Sept., 
and the news of the accomplished landing 
reached him towards the end of the month 
at Doncaster. But among those who raised 
troops, and no further off than Pomfret, was 
Warwick’s brother Montague, whom he had 
created Earl of Northumberland in 1464. 
This nobleman, notwithstanding his brother’s 
defection, had preserved his allegiance till 
now. But unfortunately Edward had lately 
persuaded him to resign the earldom of 
Northumberland in favour of the heir of the 
Percys, whose attainder he intended to re- 
verse, and had promoted him instead to the 
dignity of a marquis with his old title of 
Montague. This was really more ofa burden 
than a compensation, seeing that, as he him- 
self said, the king had given him but ‘a 
pye’s-nest to maintain his estate with.’ So, 
haying raised six thousand men, as if for 
King Edward’s service, and advanced to 
within six or seven miles of the king, he in- 
formed hisfollowers that he had now changed 
masters, and a cry of ‘King Henry!’ rose 
from all his host. A faithful servant of Ed- 
ward’s galloped in hot haste to warn him. 
He found him, by one account, in bed; by 
another, sitting at dinner. The king had to 
fly. Accompanied by his brother Gloucester, 
his brother-in-law Rivers, his devoted friend 
and chamberlain Lord Hastings, and about 
eight hundred men, he escaped to Lynn, 
where they found shipping, 29 Sept., to con- 
vey them to Holland. So precipitate had 
been their flight that they had no clothes 
except those they wore, and they landed at 
Alkmaar in a state of great destitution, after 
escaping some dangers at sea from the Kaster- 
lings, who were then at war both with the 
English and the French. 

Louis de Bruges, Lord de la Grutuyse, who 
was governor for the Duke of Burgundy in 
Holland, at once succoured them, and paid 
their expenses until he had conducted them 
to the Hague, where they arrived 11 Oct. 
He also sent on the news to the Duke of 
Burgundy, who, having in vain sent Edward 
repeated warnings beforehand of Warwick’s 
projected invasion, would now, according to 
Commines, have been better pleased to hear 
of his death, for even to shelter Edward, 
under present circumstances, exposed him to 
the resentment of an old enemy who had be- 
come all at once undisputed master of Eng- 
land. There were also refugees of the house 
of Lancaster at his court, and these strongly 
urged him not to give any succour to the 


exiled king. He visited Edward, however, 
at Aire on 2 Jan. 1471, and the latter also 
came to his court at St. Pol; but he pro- 
tested publicly he would give him no kind 
of assistance to recover his throne. 

Edward had even left behind him in Eng- 
land his wife and children. They seemed to 
be secure in the Tower of London when he 
went northwards, but Elizabeth, when she 
heard that he had escaped abroad, withdrew 
secretly with her children into the sanctuary 
at Westminster, where she gave birth to 
a son, afterwards Edward V. Meanwhile 
Henry VI was released from prison and pro- 
claimed king once more. In a short time 
Margaret of Anjou and her son were expected 
to rejoin him in England. The Duke of Bur- 
gundy, howeyer, yielded privately to Ed- 
ward’s entreaties, sent him underhand a sum 
of fifty thousand florins, and placed at his 
disposal three or four great ships which he 
got ready for him at Veere in Holland, and 
secretly hired for him fourteen Easterling 
vessels besidesto transport him into England. 

He accordingly embarked at Flushing on 
2 March 1471 with his brother Gloucester, 
Ear] Rivers, and some twelve thousand fight- 
ing men. Kept back for some days by con- 
trary winds, he arrived before Cromer in Nor- 
folk 12 March, where he caused Sir Robert 
Chamberlain, Sir Gilbert Debenham, and 
others to land and ascertain how the people 
of those parts were affected towards his re- 
turn. Finding that the district was quite 
under the power of Warwick and the Karl 
of Oxford, he sailed further north, and during 
the next two days met with violent storms 
which compelled the whole expedition to 
land in different places near the Humber. 
He himself landed 14 March at Ravenspur,. ¢ 
the spot, now swallowed up by the North Sea, 
where Henry IV had landed before him, His 
brother disembarked four miles and Rivers 
fourteen miles from him, but they and all 
their companies met next day. The people 
declined at first to join him, and musters were 
made in some places to resist him; but fol- 
lowing once more the precedent of Henry IV, 
he gave out that he only came to claim his 
dukedom of York, and not the crown. He 
even caused his men to cry ‘King Henry 
and Prince Edward!’ as they passed along, 
making them wear the prince’s badge of the 
ostrich feather, and exhibited a letter from 
Percy, the restored Earl of Northumberland, 
who, grateful for his restoration, seems 
heartily to have entered into the scheme, to 
indicate that he came upon summons. 

On consultation with his friends it was: 
determined first to go to York, where he ar- 
rived on the 18th, The recorder, Thomas 
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Conyers, met him three miles from the city 
and endeavoured to dissuade him from at- 
tempting to enter it. But as Conyers was 
suspected to be no sympathiser he went on 
and had a friendly reception. Next day he 
and his company went to Tadcaster, ‘a town 
of the Earl of Northumberland’s,’ ten miles 
south of York, from which they proceeded to 
Wakefield and his father’s seat at Sandal. 
The Marquis Montague, who lay in Pomfret 
Castle, seems to have thought it prudent 
not to molest his passage, and the influence 
of the Earl of Northumberland prevented 
men from stirring, although the earl himself 
forbore to take open part with him. Few 
men, however, actually joined him, even about 
Wakefield, where his father’s influence was 
greatest, till he had passed Doncaster and 
come to Nottingham. Here Sir William Parr 
and Sir James Harington came to him with 
two good bands of men to the number of six 
hundred. Here also, being informed that 
the Duke of Exeter, the Earl of Oxford, and 
others had gathered their forces at Newark, 
he turned to meet them, but they fled. He 
pursued his journey southwards to Leicester, 
where his friend Lord Hastings’s influence 
brought an accession to his forces of three 
thousand men. 

Here the Earl of Warwick could have at- 
tacked him, but he was now in the midst of 
friends, and people could not be raised against 
him in suflicient numbers. The earl was also 
dissuaded by a letter from the Duke of Cla- 
rence, whose counsel under the circumstances 
seemed only prudent. So he retired and shut 
himself up in Coventry, whither he was pur- 
sued, 29 March, by Edward, who for three 
days challenged him to come out and decide 
the quarrel with him in the open field. As 
the earl did not accept the invitation, Edward 
went on to the town of Warwick, where he 
was received as king, and issued proclama- 
tions as such. He also offered the earl a 
free pardon if he would submit, but this was 
not accepted either. He had better hopes, 
however, of winning over his brother Clarence, 
whohad secretly promised him when they were 
both in exile that he would desert Warwick 
and come to his support on his return to Eng- 
land. A lady passing into France from the 
Duke of Burgundy had carried letters to the 
Duchess of Clarence as if to promote a gene- 
ral agreement between France, Burgundy, 
and the house of Lancaster, but having gained 
access thereby, not merely to the Duchess 
but to the Duke of Clarence, she pointed out 
to him that the course he was then pursuing, 
besides being ruinous to his family, was ut- 
terly against his own interests. 

Edward accordingly with seven thousand 


men issued one day three miles out of War- 
wick, on the road to Banbury, and saw his 
brother Clarence advancing to meet him at 
the head»ef a company of soldiers. When 
the two hosts stood face to face within half 
a mile of each other, Edward, accompanied 
by his brother Gloucester, Rivers, Hastings, 
and a few others, advanced towards the op- 
posite lines, while Clarence, likewise with a 
select company, came out to meet him. A 
personal reconciliation took place, and then 
the two armies joined and went together 
to Warwick. Clarence then made some ef- 
forts, but without success, to get Warwick 
also to come to terms with his brother. The 
earl had gone too far to recede; and he was 
now joined by the Duke of Exeter, the Mar- 
quis Montague, the Earl of Oxford, and hosts 
of followers. Edward accordingly removed 
from Warwick towards London on Friday, 
5 April; spent the Saturday and Sunday 
(which was Palm Sunday) at Daventry, 
where he duly attended the services of the 
day, and a very encouraging miracle was 
said to have been witnessed as he knelt be- 
fore an image of St. Anne; and from that 
went to Northampton. The Duke of Somer- 
set, the Earl of Devonshire, and others of 
his opponents had left London for the west, 
where Margaret and her son were expected 
to land, to strengthen them on their arrival. 
He arrived in London on Thursday, 11 April, 
his cause being so dear to the citizens— 
partly from the debts he had left behind 
him, partly, it is said, from the attentions 
he had paid to the citizens’ wives—that he 
could not be kept out, and the Archbishop 
of York, who, perceiving this beforehand, 
had sued to be admitted into fayour, delivered 
himself and King Henry into his hands. He 
took his queen out of the sanctuary at West- 
minster to his mother’s palace of Baynard’s 
Castle, and spent Good Friday in London; 
but next day, 13 April, soon after noon, he 
marched out with his army to Barnet to meet 
the Earl of Warwick, who, with Exeter, 
Montague, and Oxford, were now coming 
up rather late to contest possession of the 
capital. 

Edward took King Henry along with him 
to the field. He that evening occupied the 
town of Barnet, from which his foreriders 
had expelled those of the Earl of Warwick 
before he came, and driven them half a mile 
further, where the earl’s main body was drawn 
up under a hedge, Edward, coming’ after, 
placed his men in position nearly opposite to 
them, but a little to one side. It was by this 
time dark, and his true position was not un- 
derstood by the enemy, who continued firing 
during the night at vacancy. Day broke 
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next morning between four and five, but a 
dense mist still obscured matters, and while 
Edward’s forces, being greatly outflanked to 
the left by those of Warwick, began to give 
way, they had an almost equal advantage 
over their opponents at the opposite or eastern 
end; and while fugitives from the western 
part of the field carried to London the news 
that the day was lost for Edward, the combat 
was still maintained with varying fortunes 
for three hours or more. Owing to the fog 
Warwick’s men fired upon those of the Karl 
of Oxford, whose badge, a star with streams, 
was mistaken for ‘the sun of York,’ and Ox- 
ford with his company fled the field, crying 
‘Treason!’ as they went. At length, after 
great slaughter on both sides, Edward was 
completely triumphant, and Warwick and 
Montague lay dead upon the field. The Earl 
of Oxford escaped to Scotland. 

Next day Edward caused the bodies of 
Warwick and his brother to be brought to 
London and exhibited at St. Paul’s. He had 
little leisure to rest in London, for news 
arrived on Tuesday the 16th of the landing 
of Margaret and her son at Weymouth ; 
and, afterarranging for the sick and wounded 
who had been with him at Barnet, he 
left on Friday the 19th, first for Windsor, 
where he duly kept the feast of St. George, 
and afterwards to Abingdon, which he 
reached on the 27th. Uncertain of the 
enemy’s motions he was anxious to inter- 
cept them either on the road to London, if 
they attempted to march thither direct, or 
near the southern seacoast if they came that 
way, or passing northwards by the borders 
of Wales. At length he fought with them 
at Tewkesbury on 4 May and was completely 
victorious. Margaret was taken prisoner, her 
son slain, or more probably murdered after 
the battle; and Edward further stained his 
laurels by a gross act of perfidy in beheading 
two days later the Duke of Somerset and 
fourteen other persons who had sought refuge 
in the abbey of Tewkesbury, and been deli- 
vered up to him on the assurance of their 
lives being spared. 

The news of the victory at once sufficed 
to quiet an insurrection that was on the 
point of breaking out in the north; to sup- 
press which, however, Edward had scarcely 
gone as far as Coventry when he heard of a 
much more formidable movement in the 
south. For Calais being still under the go- 
vernment of Warwick’s deputies, they had 
sent over to England a naval captain named 
the Bastard Falconbridge [q. v.], who after 
overawing Canterbury endeavoured to force 
an entrance into London, 5 May. Foiled in 
this attempt the Bastard withdrew westward 


to Kingston-upon-Thames, intending to have 
offered battle to King Edward in the centre 
of the kingdom, for he had a strong force 
with him, reckoned at twenty thousand men, 
which grew as he advanced, while most of 
Edward’s followers had dispersed after the 
victory of Tewkesbury. But Scales managed 
to prevail on one of his adherents, Nicholas 
Faunt, mayor of Canterbury, to urge him to 
return to Blackheath, from which place he 
stole away with only six hundred horsemen 
out of his army by Rochester to Sandwich, 
where he stood simply on the defensive. 
Edward in the meantime was issuing com- 
missions and raising men in the different 
counties, so that he arrivedin London, 21 May, 
at the head of thirty thousand men. On the 
night of his arrival Henry VI died—of a 
broken heart as Edward’s friends pretended. 
Next day Edward knighted no less than 
twelve aldermen of London for the good ser- 
vice they had done him, and the day follow- 
ing (Ascension day) he marched forward 
into Kent. Coming to Canterbury he caused 
Nicholas Faunt to be brought thither from 
the Tower and hanged, drawn, and quartered. 
Some other adherents of the Bastard were 
also put to death. Commissions were also 
issued for Kent, Sussex, and Essex to levy 
fines on those who had gone with him to 
Blackheath, and many who were not really 
there were made to pay exorbitantly, some 
unfortunate men having to sell their spare 
clothing and borrow money before they were 
admitted to mercy. On 26 May Edward 
and his army reached Sandwich, where the 
Bastard surrendered the town and all his 
navy, amounting to forty-three vessels. 
Edward had now triumphed so decisively 
over his enemies that the rest of his reign 
was passed in comparative tranquillity. The 
direct line of Lancaster was extinct, and the 
family of John of Gaunt was represented 
only by Henry Tudor, earl of Richmond, 
whose ancestors, the Beauforts, were of doubt- 
ful legitimacy. Henry’s uncle, the Earl of 
Pembroke, finding no safety in Wales, took 
him over sea, meaning to go to France, but 
they were forced to land in Brittany, where 
Duke Francis IL detained them in a kind of 
honourable confinement, refusing more than 
one application from King Edward to deliver 
them up to him, but promising that they 
should not escape to do him injury. Yet it 
could only have been on behalf of Richmond 
that the Earl of Oxford sought unsuccessfully 
to invade the kingdom in 1473. He landed 
first at St. Osyth in Essex, 28 May, but made 
a speedy retreat on hearing that the Earl 
of Essex was coming to meet him. Then 
on 80 Sept. he took St. Michael’s Mount in 
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Cornwall by surprise, but was immediately 
besieged there and surrendered in the follow- 
ing February. ’ 

The king began to revive the project of an 
invasion of France, to be undertaken in con- 
cert with his ally the Duke of Burgundy. 
In 1472, before the Earl of Oxford’s attempt, 
parliament had voted a levy of thirteen 
thousand archers for the defence of the king- 
dom against external enemies, and of a tenth 
to pay expenses; and the grant, which had 
not yet been fully put in force, was renewed 
and increased in 1474 with a view to the 
proposed expedition. The taxation was se- 
verely felt, yet it was not sufficient to war- 
rant the enterprise without additional aid, 
and to make up the deficiency Edward had 
recourse to a new and unprecedented kind of 
impost, by which, as the continuator of the 
‘ Croyland Chronicle’ remarks, ‘every one 
was to give just what he pleased, or rather 
what he didnot please, by way of benevolence.’ 
Edward himself did not disdain to levy sums 
in this way by personal solicitation, and in 
some cases, it would seem, the money was 
really granted with goodwill. An amusing 
instance is recorded by Hall the chronicler 
of a rich widow who on personal solicitation 
promised the king what was then the large 
sum of 20/., and on Edward showing his 
gratitude by a kiss immediately doubled the 
contribution. 

Extraordinary contributions seemed neces- 
sary for the object in view. When all was 
ready Edward crossed to Calais at the head 
of a splendid army, consisting of fifteen 
hundred men-at-arms, fifteen thousand ar- 
chers on horseback, and a large body of foot, 
another expedition being arranged to land at 
the same time in Brittany to strengthen the 
Duke of Brittany against an attack from 
France. Before embarking at Dover Edward 
sent Louisa letter of defiance in the approved 
style of chivalry, so elegantly and politely 
penned that Commines could hardly believe 
an Englishman wrote it. He called upon 
Louis to surrender the kingdom of France to 
him as rightful owner, that he might relieve 
the church and the people from the oppres- 
sion under which they groaned; otherwise 
all the miseries of war would le at his door. 
Louis having read the letter cailed in the 
herald who brought it, and told him he 
was sure his master had no wish to invade 
France on his own account, but had merely 
done so to satisfy his own subjects and 
the Duke of Burgundy ; that the latter could 
give little aid, as he had wasted time and 
strength over the siege of Neuss, and the 
summer was already far spent; and that Hd- 


modation, which the herald might have it in 
his power to promote. The artifice was suc- 
cessful. The herald, indeed, told Louis that 
no propesal could be listened to until the 
whole army had landed in France, and so 
great was the force that it took three weeks 
to convey them across the straits of Dover. 
But the French king when the herald left 
him had already some reason to believe that 
he had by his policy taken the heart out of 
the expedition. The progress of events rather 
tended to confirm the suspicion he had sown 
in English minds that they were fighting for 
the Duke of Burgundy’s interests more than 
for their own; for after Edward’s landing, 
the duke came to meet him, not at the head 
of anarmy but merely witha personal escort, 
and only stayed with him a very short time, 
feeling himself called away todefend Luxem- 
burg. Nor were the English better pleased 
when the perfidious constable of St. Pol, a 
professed ally of Burgundy, but an intriguer 
who had betrayed all sides in turn, opened 
fire upon them from St. Quentin. They 
could not understand the people they had 
come among, and wondered if Burgundy had 
any army at all. 

In this state of matters Louis sent to the 
English camp an irregular messenger dressed 
like a herald, who urged the case for peace 
with wonderful astuteness; and it was not 
long before commissioners to treat were ap- 
pointed on both sides. A seven years’ treaty 
was arranged, with stipulation for a pension 
of seventy-five thousand crowns to be paid 
by Louis during the joint lives of the two 
kings, and a contract for the marriage of 
the dauphin to Edward’s eldest daughter, 
Elizabeth, as soon as the parties should be 
of suitable age. The peace was ratified at a 
personal interview of the two kings at Pic- 
quigny on 29 Aug., and the invading army 
soon returned home without having struck 
a blow. It was not a very noble conclusion, 
for Edward really broke faith with his ally 
the Duke of Burgundy, and several of his 
council, including his own brother Glouces- 
ter, absented themselves from the interview 
in consequence. The French king, however, 
was highly pleased, and to allay the preju- 
dices of Edward’s councillors gave them 
handsome presents before they left France 
and pensions afterwards. 

‘Whatever may be said of Edward’s con- 
duct towards Burgundy, he was more faithful 
on this occasion towards another ally whom 
Louis vainly endeavoured to induce him to. 
desert. This was the Duke of Brittany, in 
whose territory the Earl of Richmond had 
found an asylum, and who it seems, in grati- 
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ing the fugitive up to him not long after- 
wards, but that he was dissuaded at the last 
moment. 

Not long after this the Duke of Burgundy 
met his fate at the battle of Nanci, 5 Jan. 
1477, leaving an only daughter, Mary, as his 
heiress. The Duke of Clarence, who was now 
a widower, aspired to her hand in marriage, 
and thereby revived the old jealousy of his 
brother Edward, who took care to prevent 
the match. This with other circumstances 
inflamed the duke’s indignation, and his con- 
‘duct gave so much offence that Edward first 
had him sent to the Tower, and then accused 
him before parliament in the beginning of 
1478. The scene is recorded by a contem- 
porary with an expression of horror. ‘No 
one,’ says the writer, ‘argued against the 
duke except the king, no one made answer 
to the king except the duke.’ Sentence was 
formally pronounced against him, but the 
execution was for some time delayed, till the 
speaker made request in the name of the 
commons that it should take effect. The 
king complied; but, to avoid the disgrace 
of a public execution, ordered it to be done 
secretly within the Tower, and it was re- 
ported that Clarence was drowned in a butt 
of malmsey. ; 

It was noted that his removal placed the 
whole kingdom more entirely at Edward’s 
command than it had been betore. No other 
member of the council was so popular or in- 
fluential; and no one now could advocate a 
policy opposed to the king’s personal will. 
Yet the memory of what he had done em- 
bittered Edward’s after years, insomuch that 
when solicited for the pardon of an offender 
he would sometimes say, ‘O unfortunate 
brother, for whose life. not one creature would 
make intercession ! ’ 

One result of this greater absolutism was 
that the law officers of the crown became 
severe in searching out penal offences, by 
which wealthy gentlemen and nobles were 
harassed by prosecutions, and the king’s trea- 
sure increased by fines. But these practices 
were not long continued. Edward was now 
wealthy, corpulent, and fond of ease, and he 
loved popularity too well to endanger it by 
persistent oppression. Another matter in 
which he was allowed to have his own way 
doubtless alarmed many of his subjects long 
before he found reason to repent the course 
he had taken himself. His whole foreign 
policy had undergone a change at the treaty 
of Picquigny when he accepted a French 
alliance instead of a Burgundian ; and when, 
after the death of Charles the Bold, Louis XI 
overran Burgundy and Picardy, depriving the 
young duchess Mary of her inheritance, she 
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appealed in vain to Edward for assistance. 
Not to listen to such an appeal was little 
short of infatuation, for the success of France 
imperilled English commerce with the Low 
Countries. But Edward was more afraid of 
losing the French pension and the stipulated 
marriage of his daughter to the dauphin, and 
he was base enough even to offer to take 
part with Louis if the latter would share 
with him his conquests on the Somme. His 
queen, on the other hand, would have en- 
gaged him the other way if the council of 
Flanders would have allowed the marriage 
of Mary to her brother Anthony, earl Rivers ; 
but the match was considered too unequal 
in point of rank, and the young lady, for her 
own protection, was driven to marry Maxi- 
milian of Austria. 

The French pension was for some years 
punctually paid, but Louis still delayed send- 
ing for the Princess Elizabeth to be married to 
his son, alleging as his excuse the war in Bur- 
gundy, and sending such honourable embas- 
sies that Edward’s suspicions were completely 
lulled to sleep. A like spirit showed itself in 
Edward’s relations with Scotland, with which 
country he had made peace in 1474, marry- 
ing his second daughter, Cecily, by proxy, 
to the eldest son of James III, and had since 
paid three instalments of herstipulated dowry 
of twenty thousand marks, But misunder- 
standings gradually grew up, secretly en- 
couraged by France. A Scotch invasion was 
anticipated as early as May 1480 (RyMer, xii. 
115), and the Scotch actually overran the bor- 
ders not long after (‘Chronicle’ cited in PrN- 
KERTON, i. 503). James excused the aggres- 
sion asmade without his consent; but Edward 
made alliances against him with the Lord of 
the Isles and other Scotch nobles (Rymzur, 
xii. 140), and a secret treaty with his brother 
Albany, whom he recognised as rightful king 
of Scotland, on the pretence that James was 
illegitimate (75.156). This Albany had been 
imprisoned by James in Scotland, and had 
escaped to France, but was now under Ed- 
ward’s protection in England; and he en- 
gaged, on being placed on the throne of 
Scotland, to restore Berwick to the English 
and abandon the old French alliance. In 
return for these services Edward promised 
him the hand of that princess whom he had 
already given to the Scotch king’s heir-ap- 
parent, provided Albany on his part could 
‘make himself clear from all other women.’ 

An expedition against Scotland, for the 
equipment of which benevolences had been 
again resorted to, was at length set on foot 
in May 1482. 1t was placed under the com- 
mand of Richard, duke of Gloucester, and 
Albany went with it. Berwick was besieged, 
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and the town soon surrendered, though the 
castle still held out. The invasion was made 
easier by the revolt of the Scotch nobles, 
who hanged James’s favourite ministers, shut 
up James himself in Edinburgh Castle, con- 
cluded a treaty with Gloucester and Albany, 
and bound the town of Edinburgh to repay 
Edward the money advanced by him for the 
Princess Cecily’s dower, the marriage being 
now annulled. Nothing, however, was said 
about Albany’s pretensions to the crown, 
and the Scotch lords undertook to procure 
his pardon. The invading army withdrew 
to the borders, and the campaign ended by 
the capitulation of Berwick Castle on 24 Aug. 

Scarcely, however, had the difference with 
Scotland been arranged, when the full extent 
of the French king’s perfidy was made mani- 
fest. The Duchess Mary of Burgundy was 
unexpectedly: killed by a fall from her horse 
in March 1482, leaving behind her two young 
children, Philip and Margaret, of whom the 
former was heir to the duchy. Their father, 
Maximilian, being entirely dependent for 
money on the Flemings, who were not his 
natural subjects, was unable to exercise any 
authority as their guardian. The men of 
Ghent, supported by France, controlled every- 
thing, and compelled him to conclude with 
Louis the treaty of Arras (23 Dec. 1482), by 
which it was arranged that Margaret should 
be married to the dauphin, and have as her 
dower the county of Artois and some of the 
best lands in Burgundy taken from the in- 
heritance of her brother Philip. Thus the 
compact for the marriage of the dauphin to 
Edward’s daughter was boldly violated, with 
a view to a future annexation of provinces to 
the crown of France. 

It was remarked that Edward kept his 
Christmas that year at Westminster with 
particular magnificence. But the news of 
the treaty of Arras sank deep into his heart. 
He thought of vengeance, and called parlia- 
ment together in January 1483 to obtain 
further supplies. A tenth and a fifteenth 
were voted by the commons, not as if for an 
aggressive war, but expressly ‘ for the hasty 
and necessary defence’ of the kingdom. The 
clergy also were called on for a contribution. 
But while occupied with these thoughts he 
was visited by illness, which in a short time 
poe fatal. He died on 9 April 1483, as 

rench writers believed, of mortification at 
the treaty of Arras. 

Commines speaks of Edward IV as the 
most handsome prince he ever saw, and simi- 
lar testimony is given by others to his per- 
sonal appearance. When his coffin was 
opened at Windsor in 1789 his skeleton mea- 
sured no less than six feet three inches in 


length. Although latterly he had grown 
somewhat corpulent, his good looks had not 
deserted him, and his ingratiating manners 
contributed torender him highly popular. The 
good fortune which attended him throughout 
life may have been partly owing to this 
cause as well as to his undoubted valour, 
for though he never lost a battle, nothing is 
more astounding than his imprudence and 
the easy confidence with which he trusted 
Somerset, Warwick, Montague, and others, 
all the while they were betraying him. Care- 
less and self-indulgent, he allowed dangers 
to accumulate; but whenever it came to 
action he was firm and decisive. His fami- 
liarity with the wives of London citizens was 
the subject of much comment, and so were 
his exactions, whether in the shape of par- 
liamentary taxations, benevolences, or debase- 
ment of the currency, to which last device 
he had recourse in 1464. His queen, Eliza- 
beth Woodville, bore him ten children, of 
whom only seven survived him, two of them 
being sons and five daughters. 


[English Chronicle, ed. Davies (Camden Soc.); 
Wilhelmi Wyrcester Annales; Venetian Cal. 
vol.i.; Paston Letters; Hist. Croylandensis Con- 
tinuatio in Fulman’s Scriptores; Warkworth’s 
Chronicle; Collections of a London Citizen; 
Three Fifteenth-century Chronicles; History of 
the Arrival of Edward IV (the last four pub- 
lished by the Camden Soc.); Leland’s Collec- 
tanea (ed. 1774), ii. 497-509 ; Fragment, printed 
by Hearne, at end of T. Sprotti Chronica (1719) ; 
Jehan de Wavrin, Anchiennes OCroniques, ed. Du- 
pont; Excerpta Historica, 282-4; Commines; 
Polydore Vergil; Hall’s Chronicle; Fabyan’s 
Chronicle. Besides these sources of information, 
Habington’s History of Edward IV (1640) may 
be referred to with advantage. | da Er 


EDWARD V (1470-1483), king of Eng- 
land, eldest son of Edward IV by his queen, 
Elizabeth Woodville [q. v.], was born in the 
Sanctuary at Westminster on 2 or 3 Nov. 
1470, at the time when his father was 
driven out of his kingdom (see Gentleman’s 
Magazine for January 1831, p.24). He was 
baptised without ceremony in that place of 
refuge, the abbot and prior being his god- 
fathers and Lady Scrope his godmother. On 
26 June 1471 his father, having recovered 
the throne, created him Prince of Wales 
(Rolls of Parl. vi. 9), and on 8 July following 
compelled the lords in parliament to acknow- 
ledge him as undoubted heir of the kingdom, 
swearing that they would take him as kin 
if he survived himself (Rymur, xi.714). The 
slaughter of another Edward prince of Wales, 
the son of Henry VI, at Tewkesbury just two 
months before, had cleared the way for this 
creation. Five days later, on 8 July, King 
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Edward appointed by patent a council for 
the young prince, consisting of his mother 
the queen, the Archbishop of Canterbury, his 
two paternal uncles, the Dukes of Clarence 
and Gloucester, his maternal uncle, Earl 
Rivers, with certain bishops and others, to 
have the control of his education and the rule 
of his householdand lands till he should reach 
the age of fourteen. On 17 July he received 
formal grants, which were afterwards con- 
firmed by parliament, of the principality of 
Wales, the counties palatine of Chester and 
Flint, and the duchy of Cornwall (Rolls of 
Parl. vi. 9-16). Next year, at the creation 
of Louis Sieur de la Grutuyse,as Earlof Win- 
chester, he was carried to Whitehall and 
thence to Westminster in the arms of Thomas 
Vaughan, who was afterwards appointed his 
chamberlain and made aknight (Archeologia, 
xxvl. 277). In 1478 several important docu- 
mentsoccur relatingtohim. First,on 20 Feb. 
a business council was appointed for the affairs 
of the principality (Patent Roll, 12 Edw. IV, 
pt. 2, m. 21). Then on 23 Sept. the king 
drew up a set of ordinances alike for the ‘ vir- 
tuous guiding’ of the young child and for the 
good rule of his household, in which a more 
special charge was given to Harl Rivers 
and to John Alcock [q.v.] (who was now 
become bishop of Rochester) than in the ap- 
pointment of 1471. (See these ordinances, 
printed in the Collection of Ordinances for 
the Household, published by the Society of 
Antiquaries 1790, pp. [*27] sq.) On10 Nov. 
Bishop Alcock was appointed the young 
prince’s schoolmaster and president of his 
council, while Earl Rivers on the same day 
was appointed his governor (Patent Roll, 
13 Edw. IV, pt. 1, m. 3, and pt. 2, m. 15). 
It is clearthat as Prince of Wales, although 
only in his third year, he had already been 
sent down into that country to keep court 
there with his mother the queen; for on 
2 April Sir John Paston writes to his brother : 
‘Men say the queen with the prince shall 
come out of Wales and keep this Easter with 
the king at Leicester’—a report which he 
adds was disbelieved by others. On 6 July 
1474 a patent was granted to him enabling 
him to give liveries to his retainers (2. 
14 Edw. IV, pt. 1, m.18). In 1475, when 
he was only in his fifth year, the king his 
father on 20 June, just before crossing the 
Channel to invade France, appointed him his 
lieutenant and guardian (custos) of the king- 
dom during his absence, with full powers 
under four different commissions to discharge 
the functions of royalty (Rymnr, xii. 13, 14). 
That same day King Edward made his will 
at Sandwich, charging the property of his 


heir with various charitable bequests, and ap- | 


pointing marriage portions for his daughters 
on condition that they should be governed 
in their choice of husbands by Queen Eliza- 
beth Woodville and her son the prince (Ez- 
cerpta Historica, pp. 866-79). 

On 2 Jan. 1476 he was appointed justiciar 
of Wales (Patent Roll, 15 Edw. IV, pt. 8, 
m. 4 2 dorso), and on 29 Dec. power was 
given him (of course to be exercised by his 
council) to appoint other justices in the prin- 
cipality and the marches (7b. 16 Edw. IV, 
pt. 2,m. 22). On 1 Dee. 1477 he received a 
grant of the castles and lordships of Wig- 
more, Presteign, Narberth, Radnor, and a 
number of other places in Wales, to which 
was added a grant of the manor of Elvell on 
9 March 1478, and of Uske and Caerleon on 
26 Feb. 1488 (2b. 17 Edw. IV, pt. 2, m. 24, 
18 Edw. IV, pt. 1, m. 18, and 22-23 Edw. IV, 
pt. 2, m. 11). 

He was only in his thirteenth year when 
his father died, 9 April 1483, and he became 
king. His short troubled reign was merely 
a struggle for power between his maternal 
relations, the Woodvilles, and his uncle Ri- 
chard, duke of Gloucester, to whom the care 
of his person and kingdom seems to have 
been bequeathed in the last will of his father. 
When his uncle Rivers and his half-brother, 
Lord Richard Grey, were conducting him up to 
London for his coronation, which his mother 
had persuaded the council to appoint for so 
early a date as 4 May, they were overtaken 
at Northampton by Gloucester and Bucking- 
ham, or rather, leaving the king at Stony 
Stratford, they rode back to Northampton to 
meet those two noblemen on 29 April, and 
found next morning that they were made pri- 
soners. Probably there would have been a 
pitched battle, but that the council in London 
had strongly resisted a proposal of the queen 
dowager that the young king should come up 
with a very large escort. As it was, a good 
deal of armour was found in the baggage of 
the royal suite, which, taken in connection 
with some other things, did not speak well 
for the intentions of the Woodville party. 
At least popular feeling seems rather to have 
been with the Duke of Gloucester when he 
sent Rivers and Grey to prison at Pomfret, 
and conducted his young nephew to London 
with every demonstration of loyal and sub- 
missive regard. 

It was on 4 May—the very day fixed by 
the council for his coronation—that Edward 
thus entered the capital. His mother mean- 
while had thrown herself into the Sanctuary 
at Westminster. It was determined that he 
himself should take up his abode inthe Tower, 
and while the day of his coronation was de- 
ferred at first only to 22 June, a parliament 
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was summoned for the 25th of the same 
month, ostensibly with a view to continue 
his uncle Gloucester in the office of protector. 
But Gloucester’s real design was to dethrone 
him; and as he found that in this matter not 
even Hastings would support him, he caused 
that nobleman suddenly to be arrested at the 
council table and beheaded within the Tower 
on 13 June. A secret plot suddenly disco- 
vered was alleged to justify the act; terror 
reigned everywhere, and Westminster was 
full of armed men, On the 16th the pro- 
tector induced a deputation of the council, 
headed by Cardinal Bourchier, to visit the 
queen in the Sanctuary and persuade her to 
give up her second son, the Duke of York, 
to keep company with his brother in the 
Tower. She yielded, apparently seeing that 
otherwise she would be compelled, for it had 
actually been decided to use force if necessary. 

The coronation was now again deferred till 
2 Novy., as if nothing but unavoidable acci- 
dents had interfered with it. But on Sunday, 
22 June, a sermon was preached at Paul’s 
Cross by one Dr. Shaw, brother of the lord 
mayor, on the text ‘ Bastard slips shall not 
take deep root’ (Wisdom iy. 3), in which the 
validity of the late king’s marriage was 1m- 
pugned, and his children declared illegiti- 
mate, so that, as the preacher maintained, 
Richard, duke of Gloucester, was the right- 
ful sovereign. The result, however, was only 
to fill the listeners with shame and indigna- 
tion. A no less ineffectual appeal was made to 
the citizens the next Tuesday at the Guildhall, 
when Buckingham made an eloquent speech 
in support of Richard’s claim to the throne. 
But on the following day, 25 June, on which 
parliament had been summoned to meet, and 
when there actually did meet an assembly of 
lords and commons, though apparently not a 
true parliament, a roll was brought in setting 
forth the invalidity of Edward LV’s marriage 
with Elizabeth Woodville, the evils which 
had arisen from it, and the right of the Duke 
of Gloucester to the crown. A deputation of 
the lords and commons, joined by the mayor 
and chief citizens of London, then waited on 
Richard at Baynard’s Castle, and persuaded 
him with feigned reluctance to assume the 
royal dignity. The brief reign of Edward V 
was thus at an end, and it is tolezably certain 
that his life was cut short soon after. But 
the precise time that he and his brother were 
murdered is unknown. ‘The fact was not 
divulged till a pretty widespread movement 
had been organised for their liberation from 
captivity. Then it transpired that they had 
been cut off by violence, and the world at 
large was horrorstruck, while some, half in- 
credulous, suspected that they had been only 


sent abroad. But conviction deepened as 
time went on,and many years afterwards the 
details of the story were collected by Sir 
Thomas More from sources which he believed 
entirely credible. 

From this account it would appear that 
Richard III, when shortly after his corona- 
tion he set out on a progress, despatched a 
messenger named John Green to Sir Robert 


Brackenbury, constable of the Tower, re- 


quiring him to put the two princes to death. 
Brackenbury refused, and Richard soon after 
sent Sir James Tyrell to London with a war- 
rant to Brackenbury to deliver up the keys 
of the fortress to him for one night. Tyrell 
accordingly obtained possession of the place, 
and his groom, John Dighton, by the help of 
Miles Forest, one of four gaolers who had 
charge of the young princes, obtained en- 
trance into their chamber while they were 
asleep. Forest and Dighton then smothered 
them under pillows, and, after calling Sir 
James to view the bodies, buried them at the 
foot of a staircase, from which place, as More 
supposed, they were afterwards secretly re- 
moved. 

From the details given by More the murder 
could only have taken place, at the earliest, 
in the latter part of August, as Green found 
Richard at Warwick on returning to him 
with the news of Brackenbury’s refusal ; but 
it may have been some weeks later. The 
doubts which Horace Walpole endeavoured 
to throw upon the fact have not been seri- 
ously entertained by any critic, and in the 
fuller light of more recent criticism are even 
less probable than before. Although it would 
be too much to say that the two bodies dis- 
covered in the Tower in the days of Charles II, 
and buried in Westminster Abbey, were un- 
questionably those of the two princes, there 
certainly is a strong probability in favour of 
their genuineness, not only from the apparent 
ages of the skeletons, but also from the posi- 
tion in which they were found—at the foot 
of a staircase in the White Tower—which 
seems to show that Sir Thomas More’s in 
formation was correct as to the sort of place 
where they were bestowed, though his surmise 
was wrong as to their subsequent removal. 

[Fabyan’s Chronicle; Polydore Vergil; Hall’s 
Chronicle; Hist. Croylandensis Contin. in Ful- 
man’s Scriptores; Excerpta Historica, 14, 16; 
Jo. Rossi Historia Regum, ed. Hearne; More’s 
Hist. of Richard III.] 


EDWARD VI (1537-1553), king of 
England, was son of Henry VIII by his third 
wife, Jane Seymour, daughter of Sir John 
Seymour of Wolf Hall, Savernake, Wiltshire. 
His father married 19 May 1536, and the son 
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was born at Hampton Court 12 Oct. 1537. A 
letter under the queen’s signet announced 
the event to ‘the lord privy seal’ on the same 
day. The christening took place in the 
chapel at Hampton Court on 15 Oct. Prin- 
cess Mary was godmother, and Archbishop 
Cranmer and the Duke of Norfolk godfathers. 
The Marchioness of Exeter carried the infant 
in her arms during the ceremony. On 19 Oct. 
Hugh Latimer sent the minister Cromwell a 
characteristic letter, entreating that the child 
should be brought up in the protestant faith. 
Queen Jane Seymour died on 24 Oct., and the 
despatch sent to foreign courts to announce her 
death dwelt on the flourishing health of the 
prince. In his first year Holbein painted his 
portrait and that of his wet nurse, ‘ Mother 
tak,’ As early as March 1539 a separate house- 
hold was established for the boy. Sir William 
Sidney became chamberlain, and Sir John 
Cornwallis steward. There were also ap- 
pointed a comptroller, yice-chamberlain, al- 
moner, dean, lady-mistress, nurse, and rockers. 
Lady Bryan, who had brought up both the 
Princesses Mary and Elizabeth, received the 
office of lady-mistress, and Sybil Penne, sister 
of Sir William Sidney’s wife, was nominated 
chief nurse in October 1538. George Owen 
was the prince’s physician from the first. The 
royal nursery was stationary for the most part 
at Hampton Court, where the Princess Mary 
paid many visits to her little stepbrother in 
1537 and 1538. The lords of the council were 
granted a first audience in September 1538, 
while Edward was at Havering-atte-Bower, 
Essex. In February 1538-9 the French am- 
bassador, and in October 1542 Con O'Neil, earl 
of Tyrone, visited the child. In 1543 his 
household was temporarily removed to Ash- 
ridge, Hertfordshire. In July of the same 
year the war with Scotland was brought to 
a close. The chief stipulation of the peace- 
treaty was that the boy should marry Mary 
Queen of Scots, who, although a queen, was 
not at the time quite seven months old. 
Until he was six Edward was brought up 
‘among the women’ (Journal, 209), At that 
age Dr. Richard Cox [q. v.] became his first 
schoolmaster. In July 1544 Sir John Cheke 
[q. v.] was summoned from Cambridge ‘as a 
supplement to Mr. Coxe,’ and to Sir Anthony 
Cooke [q. v.] Edward also owed some part of 
his education. On several occasions Roger 
Ascham gave him lessons in penmanship ; 
but Edward, although he wrote clearly and 
regularly, never attained any remarkable skill 
in the art. Latin, Greek, and French chiefly 
occupied him, He wrote in Latin to his god- 
father Cranmer when he was eight. In 1546 
Dr. Cox stated that he knew ‘four books of 
Cato’ by heart, and ‘things of the Bible,’ 


Vives, Ausop, and ‘ Latin-making,’ His three 
extant exercise-books, dated 1548 to 1550 
(one is at the British Museum and two in 
the Bodleian Library), are chiefly filled with 
extracts from Cicero’s philosophical works 
and Aristotle’s ‘Ethics.’ Ascham, writing 
to Sturm 14 Dec. 1550, when Edward was 
thirteen, reported that he had read all Aris- 
totle’s ‘Ethics’ and ‘ Dialectics,’ and was 
translating’ Cicero’s ‘De Philosophia’ into 
Greek. The books in his library, still pre- 
served in the Royal Library at the British Mu- 
seum, include an edition of Thucydides (Basle, 
1540), besides most of the Fathers’ writings. 
John Bellemain was Edward’s French tutor, 
and Fuller states that he had a German tutor 
named Randolph, but no such person is men- 
tioned elsewhere. Martin Bucer doubtfully 
asserts that Edward spoke Italian. Philip 
van Wilder taught him to play on the lute, 
and he exhibited his skill to the French am- 
bassador in 1550. Probably Dr. Christopher 
Tye, who set the Acts of the Apostles to music, 
and Thomas Sternhold, the versifier of the 
Psalms, also gave him musical instruction. 
The prince took an interest in astronomy, 
which he defended in a written paper in 1551, 
and he hadan elaborate quadrant constructed, 
which is nowin the British Museum. Always 
of a studious disposition, Mdward would ‘ se- 
quester himself into some chamber or gal- 
lery’ to learn his lessons by heart, and was 
always cheerful at his books (Foxn). Little 
time was devoted to games, but he occasion- 
ally took part in tilting, shooting, hunting, 
hawking, and prisoners’ base. As early as 
August 1546 Annebaut, the French ambas- 
sador, was enthusiastic about the boy’s ac- 
complshments, and in 1547 William Thomas, 
clerk of the council, described his knowledge 
and courtesy as unexampled in a child of 
ten. 

Many highborn youths of about his own 
age were his daily companions, and shared, 
according to the practice of the time, in his 
education. Among them were Henry Bran- 
don, duke of Norfolk, and his brother Charles, 
his cousin, Edward Seymour (heir of Pro- 
tector Somerset), Lord Maltrayvers (heir of 
the Earl of Arundel), John, lord Lumley, 
Henry, lord Strange (heir of theEarlofDerby), 
John Dudley (son of the Earl of Warwick), 
Francis, lord Russell, Henry, lord Stafford 
(heir of the last Duke of Buckingham), Lord 
Thomas Howard (son of the attainted Earl of 
Surrey ),Lord Giles Paulet,and James Blount. 
lord Mountjoy. But his favourite school- 
fellow was Barnaby Fitzpatrick [q. v.], heir 
of Barnaby, lord of Upper Ossory, with whom 
he maintamed in the last years of his short life 
an affectionate correspondence (printed by 
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Horace Walpole, 1772). Fuller and Burnet 
assert that Fitzpatrick was the prince’s ‘ whip- 
ping-boy,’ suffering in his own person the 
punishments due to the prince’s offences. 

Edward was at Hatfield when Henry VII 
died (21 Jan. 1546-7). He was little more 
than nine, and had never been formally cre- 
ated Prince of Wales, although the ceremony 
had been in contemplation. Henry’s will, 
dated 30 Dec. 1546, constituted Edward his 
lawful heir and successor, and named eighteen 
executors to act as a council of regency during 
the prince’s minority, with twelve others as 
assistant-executors to be summoned to council 
at the pleasure of the first-named body. 
Among the chief executors were Edward’s 
uncle, the Earl of Hertford, and Viscount 
Lisle (afterwards Duke of Northumberland). 
On the day after Henry’s death Hertford 
brought Edward and his sister Elizabeth to 
Enfield, and on Monday, 31 Jan., Edward was 
taken to the Tower of London. On Tuesday 
the lords of the council did homage, and 
Lord-chancellor Wriothesley announced that 
the council of regency had chosen Hertford 
to be governor and protector of the realm. 
The lord chancellorand other officers of justice 
resigned their posts to be reinstalled in them 
by the new king. On 4 Feb. the lord pro- 
tector assumed the additional offices of lord 
treasurer and earl marshal. Dudley became 
chamberlain, and the protector’s brother, 
Thomas Seymour, admiral. All other offices 
were left in the hands of the previous holders. 
On Sunday, 6 Feb., the young king, still at 
the Tower, was created a knight by his uncle, 
the protector, and on 18 Feb. he distributed 
a number of peerages among his councillors, 
promoting the protector to the dukedom of 
Somerset, Dudley tothe earldom of Warwick, 
and Sir Thomas Seymour to the barony of 
Seymour of Sudeley. A chapter of the Garter 
was held on the same day, and the decora- 
tion conferred on the new Lord Seymour and 
others. 

The coronation took place in Westminster 
Abbey on Sunday, 20 Feb. Onthe previous 
day a sumptuous procession conducted the 
little king from the Tower to Whitehall. 
Archbishop Cranmer placed three crowns in 
succession on the boy’s head, the Confessor’s 
crown, the imperial crown, and one that had 
been made specially for the occasion. A brief 
charge was delivered by the archbishop, in 
which the child was acknowledged to be the 
supreme head of the church. The two fol- 
lowing days were devoted to jousts which 
the king witnessed. During his short reign 
Edward divided most of his time between 
Whitehall and Greenwich; but he occa- 
sionally lodged at St. James’s Palace, and 
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in summer at Hampton Court, Oatlands, and 
Windsor. 

The religious sympathies of the young 
prince.soon declared themselves. During the 
first year of his reign he made the money- 
offerings prescribed by the ancient catho- 
lic ritual for Sundays and saints’ days, but 
after June 1548 the payments were discon- 
tinued, although a sum was still set apart 
for daily alms, and for royal maundies on 
Maundy Thursday and Easter-day. Dr. Ni- 
cholas Ridley, who became bishop of Roches- 
ter in 1547, regularly preached before the 
king from the opening of the reign. But 
Hugh Latimer was the favourite occupant of 
the pulpit in the royal chapel, and a special 
pulpit was erected in the private gardens at 
Whitehall to enable a greater number of 
persons to hear him preach. Edward ‘used 
to note every notable sentence’ in the ser- 
mons, ‘especially if it touched a king, and 
talked them over with his youthful com- 
panions afterwards. On 29 June 1548 Gar- 
diner, bishop of Winchester, preached, and 
was expected to compromise himself by at- 
tacking the reformed doctrine, but he disap- 
pointed his enemies by acknowledging the 
king’s title as supreme head of the church. 
When parliament (25 Noy.) was debating 
the Book of Common Prayer, and ‘a notable 
disputation of the sacrament’ arose ‘in the 
parliament house,’ Edward is reported to have 
taken keen interest in the discussion, and 
shrewdly criticised some of the speakers. In 
Lent 1549 Latimer preached his celebrated 
series of sermons addressed to the young 
king’s court. A year later, Hooper, Ponet, 
Lever, Day, and other pronounced reformers, 
occupied the pulpit, and at the end of the 
reign John Knox delivered several sermons at 
Windsor, Hampton Court, and Westminster. 

Somerset and his fellow-councillors were 
of the king’s way of thinking. The early 
legislation of the reign respecting the prayer- 
book, uniformity of service, and the formu- 
laries of the church seemed to set the Refor- 
mation on a permanent and unassailable foot~ 
ing. Reformers hastened to England from 
foreign countries, and they vied with native 
protestants in eulogising Kdward’s piety and 
devotion to their doctrine, to which they pre- 
tended to attribute the religious advance. 
Bartholomew Traheron, writing to Bullinger 
of Zurich (28 Sept. 1548), says of the king: 
‘A more holy disposition has nowhere existed 
in our time.’ Martin Bucer reported (15 May 
1550) that ‘no study delights him more than 
that of the holy scriptures, of which he reads 
daily ten chapters with the greatest atten- 
tion.’ Bucer also wrote to Calvin ten days 


| later that ‘the king is exerting all his power 
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for the restoration of God’s kingdom.’ Peter 
Martyr and John ab Ulmis spoke in a like 
strain. When in July 1550 Hooper was 
offered the bishopric of Gloucester, and raised 
objections to part of the requisite oath, Ed- 
ward is said to have erased the objection- 
able clause with his own pen (Zurich Letters, 
ii. 567). On 4 Dec. 1550 a French protes- 
tant in_London, Francis Burgoyne, sent to 
Calvin a description of an interview he had 
with Edward, when the young king made 
many inquiries about the great reformer. 
Calvin, taking the hint, sent the king a long 
letter of advice and exhortation in April 1551. 
When Knox wrote later of his experience as 
a preacher at the court, he described as un- 
surpassable and altogether beyond his years 
the king’s ‘ godly disposition towards virtue, 
and chiefly towards God’s truth.’ Nicholas 
Udal, in his dedication of his translation of 
Erasmus’s paraphrase of the New Testament, 
is extravagantly eulogistic, and Bale, in his 
‘ Scriptores, adds to his own praises of the 
English ‘Josiah,’ as Edward was generally 
called by his panegyrists, the testimonies of 
Sleidan and Bibliander, besides complimen- 
tary epigrams by Parkhurst. 

Edward lived’a solitary life. He only ac- 
knowledged any friendship with Cheke and 
Fitzpatrick. His sisters had separate house- 
holds and seldom saw him. His intellec- 
tual precocity and religious ardour were un- 
accompanied by any show of natural affec- 
tion. Although so young, he showed traces 
of his father’s harshness as well as much 
natural dignity of bearing. Protector Somer- 
set was nearly always with him, but the king 
treated him with indifference. The protector 
left for Scotland in 1547 to enforce by war the 
fulfilment of the marriage treaty between 
Edward and Queen Mary which the Scottish 
rulers were anxious to repudiate. The French 
aided the Scotch, and Boulogne was taken. 
In Somerset’s absence his treacherous brother, 
Lord Seymour, the admiral, attempted to oust 
him from all place in the king’s regard. Lord 
Seymour constantly sought interviews with 
Edward, and remarked on one occasion that 
the protector was growing old. Thereupon 
the king coolly replied, ‘It were better that he 
should die.’ This is the king’s own account of 
the conversation. After Lord Seymour was 
thrown into the Tower by the protector on a 
charge of treason, the privy council went ina 
body to the king (24 Feb. 1548-9) to demand 
authorisation for further proceedings; the king 
gave the required consent with much dignity 
and the utmost readiness, and on 10 March 
showed equal coolness in agreeing to his exe- 
cution. In October 1549 the councillors, 
under Dudley, revolted against the protector. 


On 6 Oct. Somerset heard tidings of their 
action, and hastily removed the king from 
Hampton Court to Windsor. He was sub- 
sequently charged with having alarmed Ed- 
ward by telling him that his life was in peril, 
with having injured his health by the hasti- 
ness of his removal, and with having left the 
royal room at Windsor unguarded while his 
own was fully garrisoned. Somerset was sent 
to the Tower on 14 Oct. On 12 Oct. thehostile 
councillors explained to the king at Windsor 
the reasons of their policy. The boy, who 
had been suffering from ‘a rheum,’ at once 
fell in with their suggestions, and catalogued 
in his journal his uncle’s faults: ‘ Ambition, 
vainglory, entering into rash wars in my 
youth . . . enriching himself of my trea- 
sure, following his own opinion, and doing 
all by his own authority.’ On 15 Oct. the 
council met at Hampton Court and nomi- 
nated the Marquis of Northampton, the Earls 
of Arundel and Warwick, and Lords Went- 
worth, St. John, and Russell, to be lords go- 
vernors of the king for political and educa- 
tional purposes. New honours and offices 
were bestowed on the prominent leaders in 
the revolt ; the hopes of the Roman catholics 
rose, but it was soon apparent that much of 
Somerset’s power had been transferred to the 
Earl of Warwick, who had no intention of 
reversing the ecclesiastical policy. On 17 Oct. 
the king made a state progress through Lon- 
don, and in the following summer took an 
exceptionally long journey from Westmin- 
ster to Windsor (23 July), Guildford, Oking, 
Oatlands, Nonsuch, Richmond, and back to 
Westminster (16 Oct.) All the halts at 
night were made at the royal palaces or 
manor-houses. At Oking the Princess Mary 
was summoned to meet her brother. 
Somerset was pardoned 16 Feb. 1549-50, 
and returned to court (81 March) and to the 
council (10 April) with diminished prestige. 
Lady Seymour, the king’s grandmother and 
Somerset’s mother, died in the following 
autumn, and the council on 18 Oct. deprecated 
the wearing of mourning for her. Schemes 
of marriage for the young king were now 
under discussion. The treaty of marriage 
with Mary Queen of Scots made in 1548 had 
been finally repudiated by Scotland, and the 
girl was betrothed to Francis, the dauphin 
of France. According to John Lesley, bishop 
of Ross, when Edward entertained Mary’s 
mother, Mary of Guise, on her passing through 
England in July 1551, he reminded her of the 
old engagement, and asked for its fulfilment 
(De Origine Scotorum, Rome, 1578, p. 512), 
but the story isnot supported. On 24 March 
1549-50 peace was signed with both France 
and Scotland andit was decided that Edward 
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should propose for the hand of Princess Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Henri II of France, the 
lady who ultimately married Philip II of 
Spain. In May 1551 the Marquis of North- 
ampton went ona special embassy to Paris 
to invest the princess’s father with the order 
of the Garter, and to determine settlements. 
The marriage was agreed to, but it was de- 
cided to defer its celebration till both parties 
had reached the age of twelve. In Julya 
French ambassador, Maréchal de St. André, 
brought Edward the order of St. Michael, and 
Warwick procured a portrait of the princess, 
which he directed the king to display so as 
to arrest the ambassador’s attention. The 
marriage could hardly have commended itself 
to Edward’s religious prejudices, which grew 
stronger with his years. The question of 
permitting Princess Mary to celebrate mass 
had more than once been under the council’s 
discussion, and permission had been refused. 
When she positively declined to adopt the 
new service-book in May 1551, the emperor 
instructed Sir Richard Morysin, the English 
ambassador at his court, to demand in hisname 
complete religious liberty for the princess. 
Some of the councillors suggested that the 
wishes of the emperor should be respected, but 
the king is stated to have resolutely opposed 
the grant of special privileges to his sister (cf. 
Harl. MS. 353,f.130). Jane Dormer, duchess 
of Feria, asserts that Mary was left practically 
at liberty to do as she pleased, that she had 
much affection for her brother, and had hopes 
of converting him to her faith. Parsons re- 
peated the story in his ‘ Three Conversions of 
England’ (1604), pt.iv. p. 360. But there is 
no reason to doubt the king’s resolution when- 
ever Romish practices were in debate. The 
king with Cranmer has been charged with 
personal responsibility for the execution of 
Joan Bocher [q. v.], the anabaptist, in May 
1550; but although he just mentions her 
death in his diary, there is no reason to sup- 
pose that he was consulted in the matter. 

On 16 Oct. 1551 Somerset was attacked 
anew. Warwick resolved to secure the reins 
of government, and as soon as he had been 
created Duke of Northumberland contrived 
to have Somerset sent to the Tower. Id- 
ward was an easy prey to the ambitious 
nobleman. He accepted all the false charges 
preferred against Somerset as true, related 
the proceedings against his uncle with great 
fulness in his diary, and after signing the 
warrant for his execution laconically noted 
that ‘the Duke of Somerset had his head cut 
off on Tower Hill on 22 Jan. 1551-2.’ The 
same heartlessness is evinced in the king’s 
reference to the matter in his correspondence 
with Fitzpatrick. 
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Edward, whose health had hitherto beem 
ood, was constitutionally weak, and in April 
1552 was attacked by both measles and small- 
pox. Qn 15 April the parliament, which had 
sat from. the beginning of the reign, was dis- 
solved, and the royal assent given by commis— 
sion to many bills. On 12 May Edward was. 
sufficiently recovered to ride in Greenwich 
Park with a party of archers. Soon after- 
wards Cheke, the king’s tutor, fell ill, and 
Edward showed unusual concern. He at- 
tributed Cheke’s recovery to his prayers. In 
the autumn William Thomas, clerk of the 
council, offered instruction in statecraft to 
the king, and submitted eighty-five politi- 
eal questions for his consideration. Edward 
agreed to receive from Thomas essays on stipu- 
lated subjects, and Thomas submitted to him 
papers on a proposal to reform the debased 
currency, on foreign alliances, and forms of 
government. Girolamo Cardano, the great 
Milanese physician, visited him in September 
or October, and wrote an interesting account 
of his interviews, in which he eulogised the 
young king’s learning. He cast Kdward’s. 
horoscope and foretold that he would reach 
middle age. 

The empire and France were at war in 
the summer of 1552, and Edward watched 
the struggle with the utmost interest. The 
growth of his intelligence in political ques- 
tions is well attested by Queen Mary of Guise, 
who asserted, after visiting him in 1551, that 
he was wiser than any other of the three kings 
whom she had met. The emperor applied for 
the fulfilment of Henry VIII’s treaty of alli- 
ance, while the French king pointed out that 
he was allied with the protestant princes of 
Europe, and therefore deserved English aid. 
But Edward’s advisers maintained a strict. 
neutrality. On19 June 1552 he signed letters. 
of congratulations on recent success addressed 
to both combatants. In July, at the request: 
of Northumberland, Edward urged a marriage 
between the duke’s son, Guildford, and Lady 
Margaret Clifford, a kinswoman of the royak 
family. Edward’s complete subjection to 
Northumberland caused much dissatisfaction 
outside the court. In August 1552 a woman, 
Elizabeth Huggons,was charged with libelling 
Northumberland for his treatment of Somer- 
set, and with saying that ‘the king showed 
himself an unnatural nephew, and withall she 
did wish that she had the jerking of him.’ On 
22 Aug. Edward made a progress to Christ- 
church, Hampshire, and wrote of it with 
satisfaction to his friend Fitzpatrick. Knox 
asserted that in the last sermon he preached 
before the court he was not sparing in his. 
denunciations of Northumberland and Win- 
chester, who wholly controlled the king"s 
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action (Faythful Admonition, 1554). With 
November 1552 Edward’s journal ceases. 
The following Christmas was celebrated with 
prolonged festivities at Greenwich, but in 
January the king’s fatal sickness began. 
William Baldwin, in his ‘ Funeralles of Ed- 
ward the Sixt,’ attributes it to a cold caught 
at tennis. A racking cough proved the first 
sign of rapid consumption. On6 Feb. Prin- 
cess Mary visited him in state. On 16 Feb. the 
performance of a play was countermanded 
‘by occasion that his grace was sick.’ On 
1 March Edward opened a new parliament ; 
the members assembled at Whitehall in con- 
sequence of his illness, and he took the com- 
munion after Bishop Ridley’s sermon. On 
31 March the members again assembled at 
Whitehall, and Edward dissolved them. 

_ According to Grafton, Ridley’s frequent 
references in his sermons to the distress among 
the London poor powerfully excited the king’s 


sympathy, and he expressed great anxiety in | 


his last year to afford them some relief. He 


discussed the matter with Ridley, and wrote | 
for suggestions to the lord mayor. Stringent | 


legislation against vagabonds and beggars 
had been passed in the first year of the reign, 
but the evil had not decreased. After due 
consultation it was resolved that the royal 
palace of Bridewell should be handed over 


to the corporation of London as ‘a work-_ 
On) 
10 April the grant was made, and on the. 
next day Edward received the lord mayor | 
| warned England against entering on foreign 


house for the poor and idle people.’ 


at Whitehall and knighted him. The palace 
was not applied to its new uses till 1555 (cf. 


A. J. Coprnann’s Bridewell Roya? Hospital, 
22-38). At the same time Edward arranged | 
that Christ’s Hospital, the old Grey Friars’ | 


monastery, should be dedicated to the service 


of poor scholars, and that St. Thomas’s Hos- | 


pital should be applied for the reception and 
medical treatment of the sick. The citizens of 


London subscribed money for these purposes, | 
and they, and not the king, were mainly | 


responsible for the success of the charitable | 
_balmed, and on 7 Aug., after the Duke of 


schemes. A similar application of Savoy 
Hospital received Edward’s assent. 
In the middle of April Edward went by 


water to Greenwich. Alarming reports of | 


his health were current in May, and many 
persons were set in the pillory for hinting 
that he was suffering from the effects of a 
slow-working poison. Dr. George Owen and 
Dr. Thomas Wendy were in constant attend- 
ance with four other medical men, but they 
foolishly allowed experiments to be tried with 
a quack remedy which had disastrous effects. 
In the middle of May Antoine de Noailles, 
the French ambassador, was received by the 
king, who was then very weak, and on 16 May 
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Princess Mary wrote to congratulate him on 
a reported improvement. On 21 May Lord 
Guildford Dudley was married to Lady Jane 
Grey. In the second week of June the king’s 
case seemed hopeless, and Northumberland 
induced him to draw up a ‘devise of the suc- 
cession’ in Lady Jane’s favour and to the 
exclusion of his sisters. In the autograph 
draft the king first wrote that the crown 
was to pass ‘to the L’ Janes heires masles,’ 
but for these words he subsequently substi- 
tuted ‘to the L’ Jane & her heires masles’” 
(see Petyt MS. in Inner Temple Library). 
On 14 June Lord-chief-justice Montagu and 
the law officers of the crown were summoned 
to the king’s chamber to attest the devise. 
Montagu indignantly declined, but he was 
recalled the next day, and on receiving a 
general pardon from the king to free him from 
all the possible consequences of his act, he con- 
sented to prepare the needful letters patent. 
An undertaking to carry out the king’s wishes. 
was signed by the councillors, law officers, 
and many others. The original instrument 
is in Harl. MS. 35, f. 384. According to 
notes made for his last will at the same 
time Edward left 10,0002. to each of his sis- 
ters provided they chose husbands with con- 
sent of the council; gave 150/. a year to St. 
John’s College, Cambridge; directed that the 
Savoy Hospital scheme should be carried 
out; that a tomb should be erected to his 
father’s memory, and monuments placed over 
the graves of Edward IV and Henry VII. He 


wars or altering her religion. Almost the 
last suitor to have an audience was (Sir) Tho- 
mas Gresham, the English agent in Flanders, 
to whom the king promised some reward for 
his services, saying that he should know that 
he served a king. On 1 July the council 
declared that the alarming accounts of Ed- 


| ward’s condition were false, but he died peace- 


fully in the arms of his attendant, Sir Henry 
Sidney, on 6 July, after repeating a prayer 
of his own composition. The body was em- 


Northumberland’s vain effort to give practical 
effect to Edward’s devise of the succession [see 
Dupiey, Lapy Janz, and Duptey, Joun], 
the remains were removed to Whitehall. The 
funeral took place the next day,in Henry VII's 
Chapel, but no monument marked the grave. 
The chief mourner was Lord-treasurer Win- 
chester, and the cost of the ceremony 
amounted to 5,946. 9s. 9d. Queen Mary at- 
tended high mass for the dead in the Tower 
chapel on the day of the funeral. 

In stature Edward was short for his age ; 
he was of fair complexion, with grey eyes 
and sedate bearing. His eyes were weak (cf. 
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Prrer Luvens’s Pathway to Health, 1632, 
f. 12), and he sometimes suffered from deaf- 
ness. An‘ epitaph’ ballad was issued on his 
death, and in 1560 William Baldwin issued a 
long poem, ‘ Funeralles of Edward the Sixt.’ 
Numberless portraits of Edward are ex- 
tant, nearly all of which are attributed to 
Holbein. Sketches of the prince as an infant, 
at the age of seven and at the date of his 
accession (in profile), are now at Windsor. 
The two first have been engraved by Dalton, 
Bartolozzi, and Cooper. The finished pic- 
ture painted from the first was Holbein’s gift 
to Henry VIII in 1539, and was engraved 
by Hollar in 1650; the finished picture from 
the second sketch belongs to the Marquis of 
Exeter; that from the third belongs to the 
Earl of Pembroke. At Christ’s Hospital are 
a portrait at the age of nine (on panel), and 
copies from originals at Petworth and Hamp- 
ton Court painted after hisaccession. The two 
latter have been repeatedly engraved. Guil- 
liam Stretes, Mare Willems, and Hans Huet 
are known to have been employed by Iid- 
ward VI in portrait-painting, and they are 
doubtless responsible for some of the pictures 
ascribed to Holbein. Edward VI also figures 
in the great family picture at Hampton Court 
with his father, stepmother (Catherine Parr), 
and two sisters; in the picture of his corona- 
tion, engraved from the original at Cowdray 
(now burnt) by Basire in 1787; in the draw- 
ing of his council in Grafton’s ‘Statutes,’ 
1548. In Bale’s‘Scriptores,’ 1549, there is an 
engraving representing Bale giving the king 
a book, and in Cranmer’s ‘ Catechism,’ 1548, 
is asimilar illustration. ‘Latimer preaching 
before Edward’ appears in Foxe’s ‘ Acts and 
Monuments, and Vertue engraved a picture 
by Holbein of Edward VI and the lord mayor 
founding the city hospital, the original of 
which is in Bridewell. Seventeenth-cen- 
tury statues are at St. Thomas’s and Christ’s 
Hospitals. An older bust is at Wilton. 
Edward’s ‘Journal ’—a daily chronicle of 
his life from his accession to 28 Noy. 1552— 
in his autograph, is in the Cottonian Library 


at the British Museum (Nero MS. C. x.) Its | 


authenticity is thoroughly established. It 
formed the foundation of Hayward’s ‘ Life,’ 
and was first printed by Burnet in his ‘ His- 
tory of the Reformation.’ Declamations in 
Greek and Latin, French essays, private and 
public letters, notes for a reform of the order 
of the Garter, and notes of sermons are ex- 
tant in the king’s own handwriting, chiefly in 
the British Museum Library. All these have 
been printed in J. G. Nichols’s ‘ Literary Re- 
mains of Edward VI.’ His own copy of the 
‘Latin Grammar’ (1540) is at Lambeth; 
another copy richly bound for his use (dated 


1542) is at the British Museum. The l'rench 
treatise by the king against the papal supre- 
macy was published separately in an English 
translation in 1682 and 1810, and with the 
original in 1874. The rough draft in the 
king’s handwriting is in Brit. Mus. MS. Addit. 
5464,and the perfected copy in the Cambridge 
Univ. Library, Dd. xii. 59. 

[A complete memoir, with extracts from the 
Privy Council Registers and from other original 
documents, is prefixed to J. G. Nichols’s Literary 
Remains (Roxburghe Club, 1857). This memoir 
supersedes Sir John Hayward’s Life (1630) and 
Tytler’s England under Edward VI and Mary 
(18389). Other authorities are Machyn’s Diary 
(Camd. Soc.); Chronicle of the Grey Friars 
(Camd. Soc.); Chronicle of Queen Mary and 
Queen Jane (Camd. Soc.) ; Grafton’s Chronicle ; 
Foxe’s Acts, which devotes much space to Ed- 
ward’s reign and character; Zurich Letters, 
vol, i.; Epistole Aschami; Cal. State Papers 
(Domestic) ; Strype’s Annals, and Historia delle 
cose occorse nel regno d’Inghilterra in materia 
del Duca di Nortomberlan (Venice, 1558). Mr. 
Froude’s History of England, Canon Dixon’s 
Church History, and Lingard’s History give ela- 
borate accounts of the events of the time. | 
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EDWARD, Prince of WatzEs (1330- 
1376), called the Brack PRINCE, and some- 
times Hpwarp LV (Lulogiwm) and EpwaRD 
or Woopstock (BakER), the eldest son of Ed- 
ward ITT [q. v.] and Queen Philippa, was born 
at Woodstock on 15 June 1330. His father 
on 16 Sept. allowed five hundred marks a 
year from the profits of the county of Chester 
for his maintenance, and on 25 Feb. follow- 
ing the whole of these profits were assigned 
to the queen for maintaining him and the 
king’s sister Eleanor (f@dera, ii. 798, 811). 
In the July of that year the king proposed 
to marry him to a daughter of Philip VI of 
France (7. p. 822). On 18 March 1333 he 
was invested with the earldom and county of 
Chester, and in the parliament of 9 Feb. 1337 
hewas created Duke of Cornwall and received 
the duchy by charter dated 17 March. This 
is the earliest instance of the creation of a 
duke in England. By the terms of the charter 
the duchy was to be held by him and the 
eldest sons of kings of England (CourrHops 

. ? 
p- 9). His tutor was Dr. Walter Burley 
[q. v.] of Merton College, Oxford. His reve- 
nues were placed at the disposal of his mother 
in March 1834 for the expenses she incurred 
in bringing up him and his two sisters, Isa- 
bella and Joan (Fdera, ii. 880). Rumours 
of animpending French invasion led the king 
in August 1835 to order that he and his 
household should remove to Nottingham 
Castle as a place of safety (db. p. 919). When 
two cardinals came to England at the end of 
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1337 to make peace between the king and 
Philip, the Duke of Cornwall is said to have 
met them outside the city of London, and in 
company with many nobles to have conducted 
them to the king (Hottnsuep). On11 July 
1838 his father, who was on the point of 
leaving England for Flanders, appointed him 
guardian of the kingdom during his absence, 
and he was appointed to the same office on 
27 May 1340 and 5 Oct. 13842 (Medera, ii. 
1049, 1125, 1212); he was of course too young 
to take any save a nominal part in the ad- 
ministration, which was carried on by the 
council. In order to attach John, duke of 
Brabant, to his cause, the king in 1339 pro- 
posed a marriage between the young Duke of 
Cornwall and John’s daughter Margaret, and 
in the spring of 1345 wrote urgently to Pope 
Clement VI for a dispensation for this mar- 
riage (2. i. 1083, iii. 32, 35). On 12 May 
1343 Edward created the duke Prince of 
‘Wales, in a parliament held at Westminster, 
investing him with a circlet, gold ring, and 
silver rod. The prince accompanied his father 
to Sluys on 3 July 1345, and Edward tried 
to persuade the burgomasters of Ghent, Bruges, 
and Ypres to accept his son as their lord, but 
the murder of Van Artevelde put an end to 
this project. Both in September and in the 
following April the prince was called on to 
furnish troops from his principality and earl- 
dom for the impending campaign in France, 


and as he incurred heavy debts in the king’s | 
| reserve, and the rout soon became complete. 


service his father authorised him to make his 
will, and provided that in case he fellin the 
war his executors should have all his revenue 
for a year (7d. ii. 84). He sailed with the 
king on 11 July, and as soon as he landed at 
La Hogue received knighthood from his father 
(2b. p. 90; letter of Edward III to Archbishop 
of York, Retrospective Review, 1. 119; Rot. 
Parl. iii. 163; Cuanpos, 1. 145). Then he 
‘made a right good beginning,’ for he rode 
through the Cotentin, burning and ravaging 
as he went, and distinguished himself at the 
taking of Caen and in the engagement with 
the force under Godemar du Fay, which en- 
deavoured to prevent the English army from 
crossing the Somme by the ford of Blanque- 
taque. arly on Saturday, 26 Aug., he re- 
ceived the sacrament with his father at Crécy, 
and took the command of the right, or van, 
of the army with the Earls of Warwick and 
Oxford, Geoffrey Harcourt, Chandos, and other 
leaders, and at the head, it is said, though 
the numbers are by no means trustworthy, 
of eight hundred men-at-arms, two thousand 
archers, and a thousand Welsh foot. When 
- the Genoese bowmen were discomfited and 
the front line of the French was in some 
disorder, the prince appears to have quitted 


his position in order to fall on their second 
line. At this moment, however, the Count 
of Alengon charged his division with such 
fury that he was in much peril, and the 
leaders who commanded with him sent a mes- 
senger to tell his father that he was in great 
straits and to beg for succour. When Edward 
learned that his son was unwounded, he bade 
the messenger go back and say that he would 
send no help, for he would that the lad should 
win his spurs (the prince was, however, al- 
ready a knight), that the day should be his, 
and that he and those who had charge of him 
should have the honour of it. It is said that 
the prince was thrown to the ground (BAKER, 
p. 167) and was rescued by Richard de Beau- 
mont, who carried the banner of Wales, and 
who threw the banner over the prince, be- 
strode his body, and beat back his assailants: 
(Histoire des mayeurs d’ Abbeville, p. 328). 
Harcourt now sent to Arundel for help, and 
he forced back the French, who had probably 
by this time advanced to the rising ground of 
the English position. A flank attack on the 
side of Wadicourt was next made by the 
Counts of Alengon and Ponthieu, but the 
English were strongly entrenched there, and 
the French were unable to penetrate the de- 
fences and lost the Duke of Lorraine and the 
Counts of Alengon and Blois. The two front 


| lines of their army were utterly broken before 


King Philip’s division engaged. Then Edward 
appears to have advanced at the head of the 


When Edward met his son after the battle 
was over, he embraced him and declared that 
he had acquitted himself loyally, and the 
prince bowed low and did reverence to his 
father. The next day he joined the king in 
paying funeral honours to the king of Bohemia 
(Baron SnymMour DE Constant, Batarlle de 
Crécy, ed. 1846; Lovanpre, Hestorre d Abbe- 
ville; Archeologia, xxviii. 171). 

It is commonly said that the prince re- 
ceived the name of the Black Prince after 
the battle of Crécy, and that he was so called 
because he wore black armour at the battle. 
The first recorded notices of the appellation 
seem to be given by Leland ( Cod/ectanea, ed. 
Hearne, 1774, ii. 807) in a heading to the 
‘Itinerary’ extracted from ‘ Eulogium.’ The 
‘ Black Prince,’ however, is not in the ‘ Eulo- 
gium’ of the Rolls Series, except in the editor's 
marginal notes. Leland (7. pp. 471-99) re- 
peats the appellation in quotations ‘ owte of 
a booke of chroniques in Peter College Li- 
brary.’ This ‘ booke’ is a transcript from a 
copy of Caxton’s ‘Chronile,’ with the continua- 
tion by Dr. John Warkworth, master of the 
college, 1478-98 (edited by Halliwell for 
the Camden Society, and also printed in a 
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modernised text in ‘Chron. of the White 
Rose,’ pp. 101sq.) The manuscript has Wark- 
worth’s autograph, ‘ monitum,’ but on exami- 
nation is found not to contain the words 
‘Black Prince.’ Other early writers who give 
Edward his well-known title are: Gratton 
(1563), who writes (Chronicle, p. 824, printed 
1569), ‘Edward, prince of Wales, who was 
called the blacke prince;’ Holinshed (iu. 
348, b. 20); Shakespeare, ‘Henry V,’ 11. iv. 
56; and in Speed. Barnes, ‘ History of Ed- 
ward III’ (1688), p. 363, says: ‘From this 
time the French began to call him Le Neoir 
or the Black Prince,’ and gives a reference 
which implies that the appellation is found 
in arecord of 2 Richard II, but his reference 
does not appear sufficiently clear to admit of 
verification. The name does not occur in the 
‘Eulogium,’ the ‘Chronicle’ of Geoffrey le 
Baker, the ‘Chronicon Angliz,’ the ‘ Poly- 
chronicon’ of Higden or of Trevisa, or in 
Caxton’s ‘Chronile’ (1482), nor is it used by 
Jehan le Bel or Froissart. Jehan de Wavrin 
(d.1474?), who expoundsa prophecy of Merlin 
as applying to the prince, says that he was 
called ‘ Pie-de-Plomb ’ (Croniques d’Engle- 
zerre,t.i.].ii.c.56, Rolls ed.i. 236). Louandre 
(Hist. d Abbeville, p. 230) asserts that before 
the battle Edward arrayed his son in black ar- 
mour, and it seems that the prince used black 
in his heraldic devices (NicHoxs, Royal Wills, 
p. 66). It is evident from the notices of the 
sixteenth-century historians that when they 
wrote the name was traditional (the subject 
is discussed in Dr. Murray’s ‘New English 
Dictionary,’ art. ‘ Black Prince,’ pt. ii. col. i. 
p. 895; compare the ‘ Antiquary,’ vol. xvii. 
No, 100, p. 183). As regards the story that 
the prince took the crest of three ostrich 
feathers and the motto ‘Ich dien’ from the 
king of Bohemia, who was slain in the battle 
of Crécy, it may be noted, first, as to the 
ostrich feathers, that in the manuscript of 
John of Arderne’s [q. v.] ‘ Medica,’ written 
by William Seton (Sloane MS. 56, f. 74, 
14th cent.), is an ostrich feather used as a 
mark of reference to a previous page, on which 
the same device occurs, ‘ ubi depingitur penna 
principis Walliee,’ with the remark: ‘ Et nota 
quod talem pennam albam portabat Hd- 
wardus, primogenitus E. regis Anglise, super 
cristam suam, et illam pennam couquisivit de 
Rege Boemize, quem interfecit apud Cresy in 
francia’ (see also J. Dp ARDERNE, ‘ Miscel- 
lanea medica et chirurgica,’ in Sloane MS. 
385, f. 68, 14th cent.; but not, as asserted in 
Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. xi. 298, in Ar- 
derne’s ‘ Practice,’ Sloane MS. 76,f.61, written 
in English 15thcent.) Although the reference 
and remark in Sloane MS. 56 may be by 
Seton and not by Arderne, the prince’s phy- 


sician, it is evident that probably before the 
prince’s death the ostrich feather was recog- 
nised as his peculiar badge, assumed after the 
battle ef Crécy. While the crest of John of 
Bohemia»was the entire wings of a vulture 
‘besprinkled with linden leaves of gold’ (poem 
in Baron Reiffenburg’s BARANTE, Ducs de 
Bourgogne; OLIVIER DE VREE, Généalogie 
des Comtes de Flandre, pp. 65-7), the ostrich 
seems to have been the badge of his house ; 
it was borne by Queen Anne of Bohemia, as 
well as by her brother Wenzel, and is on her 
effigy on her tomb (Archeologia, xxix. 32-59). 
The feather badge occurs as two feathers on 
four seals of the prince (2d. xxxi. 361), and 
as three feathers on the alternate escutcheons 
placed on his tomb in accordance with the 
directions of his will. The prince in his will 
says that the feathers were ‘ for peace,’ 1.e. 
for jousts and tournaments, and calls them 
his badge, not his crest. Although the os- 
trich feather was his special badge, it was 
placed on some plate belonging to his mother, 
was used in the form of one or more feathers 
by various members of the royal house, and, 
by grant of Richard II, by Thomas Mowbray, 
duke of Norfolk (7. 354-79). The story of 
the prince’s winning the feathers was printed, 
probably for the first time, by Camden in his 
‘Remaines.’ In his first edition (1605) he 
states that it was ‘at the battle of Poictiers,’ 
p- 161, but corrects this in his next edition 
(1614), p. 214. Secondly, as to the motto, 
it appears that the prince used two mottoes, 
‘Houmout’ and ‘Ich dien,’ which are both 
appended as signature to a letter under his 
privy seal (Archeologia, xxxi. 381). In his 
will he directed that ‘ Houmout’ should be 
written on each of the escutcheons round his 
tomb. But it actually occurs only over the 
escutcheons hearing his arms, while over the 
alternate escutcheons with his badge, and 
also on the escroll upon the quill of each 
feather, are the words ‘ich diene’ (sic). ‘ Hou- 
mout’ is interpreted as meaning high mood 
or courage (2). xxxil. 69). No early tradi- 
tion connects ‘Ich dien’ with John of Bo- 
hemia. Like ‘Houmout,’ it is probably old 
Flemish or Low German. Camden in his 
‘Remaines’ (in the passage cited above) says 
that it is old English, ‘Te dien, that is *I 
serve, and that the prince ‘ adjoyned’ the 
motto to the feathers, and he connects it, no 
doubt rightly, with the prince’s position as 
heir, referring to Ep. to Galatians, iv. 1. 
The prince was present at the siege of 
Calais, and after the surrender of the town 
harried and burned the country for thirty 
miles round, and brought much booty back 
with him (Kyte1ton, ¢. 2595). He returned 
to England with his father on 12 Oct. 1347, 
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took part in the jousts and other festivities 
of the court, and was invested by the king 
with the new order of the Garter. He shared 
in the king’s chivalrous expedition to Calais 
in the last days of 1349, came to the rescue 
of his father, and when the combat was over 
and the king and his prisoners sat down to 
feast, he and the other English knights served 
the king and his guests at the first course 
and then sat down to meat at another table 
(FRorssartT, iv. 82). When the king em- 
barked at Winchelsea on 28 Aug. 1350 to 
intercept the fleet of La Cerda, the prince 
sailed with him, though in another ship, and 
in company with his brother, the young Earl 
of Richmond (John of Gaunt). His ship 
was grappled by a large Spanish ship and 
was so full of leaks that it was likely to sink, 
and though he and his knights attacked the 
enemy manfully, they were unable to take 
her. The Earl of Lancaster came to his 
rescue and attacked the Spaniard on the other 
side; she was soon taken, her crew were 
‘thrown into the sea, and as the prince and 
his men got on board her their own ship 
foundered (2b. p. 95; Niconas, Royal Navy, 
ii.112). In 1353 some disturbances seem to 
have broken out in Cheshire, for the prince 
as earl marched with the Duke of Lancaster 
to the neighbourhood of Chester to protect: 
the justices, who were holding an assize there. 
The men of the earldom offered to pay him 
a heavy fine to bring the assize to an end, 
put when they thought they had arranged 
matters the justices opened an inquisition of 
trailbaston, took a large sum of money from 
them, and seized many houses and much land 
into the prince’s, their earl’s, hands. On his 
return from Chester the prince is said to have 

assed by the abbey of Dieulacres in Staf- 
ees to have seen a noble church which 
his grandfather, Edward I, had built there, 
and to have granted five hundred marks, a 
tenth of the sum he had taken from his earl- 
dom, towards its completion; the abbey was 
almost certainly not Dieulacres but Vale 
Royal (Kynieuton, c. 2606; Monasticon, v. 
626, 704; Barnus, p. 468). 

When Edward determined to renew the 
war with France in 1355, he ordered the 
prince to lead an army into Aquitaine while 
he, as his plan was, acted with the king of 
Navarre in Normandy, and the Duke of Lan- 
‘easter upheld the cause of Montfort in Brit- 
tany. The prince’s expedition was made in 
accordance with the request of some of the 
Gascon lords who were anxious for plunder. 
On 10 July the king appointed him his lieu- 
tenant in Gascony, and gave him powers to 
act in his stead, and, on 4 Aug., to receive 


London for Plymouth on 30 June, was de- 
tained there by contrary winds, and set sail 
on 8 Sept. with about three hundred ships, in 
company with the Karls of Warwick, Suffolk, 
Salisbury, and Oxford, and in command of a 
thousand men-at-arms, two thousand archers, 
and a large body of Welsh foot (AVESBURY, p. 
201). At Bordeaux the Gascon lords re- 
ceived him with much rejoicing. It was de- 
cided to make a short campaign before the 
winter, and on 10 Oct. he set out with fifteen 
hundred lances, two thousand archers, and 
three thousand light foot. Whatever scheme 
of operations the king may have formed dur- 
ing the summer, this expedition of the prince 
was purely a piece of marauding. After 
grievously harrying the counties of Juliac, 
Armagnac, Astarac, and part of Comminges, 
he crossed the Garonne at Ste.-Marie a little 
above Toulouse, which was occupied by the 
Count of Armagnac and a considerable force. 
The count refused to allow the garrison 
to make a sally, and the prince passed on, 
stormed and burnt Mont Giscar, where many 
men, women, and children were ill-treated 
and slain (FRoIssARt, iv. 163, 373), and took 
and pillaged Avignonet and Castelnaudary. 
All the country was rich, and the people 
‘good, simple, and ignorant of war,’ so the 
prince took great spoil, especially of carpets, 
draperies, and jewels, for ‘ the robbers ’spared 
nothing, and the Gascons who marched with 
him were specially greedy (JeHAN LE But, 
i. 188; FRotssart,iv. 165). Carcassonne was 
taken and sacked, but he did not take the 
citadel, which was strongly situated and for- 
tified. Ourmes (or Homps, near Narbonne) 
and Trébes bought off his army. He plun- 
dered Narbonne and thought of attacking the 
citadel, for he heard that there was much 
booty there, but gave up the idea on finding 
that it was well defended. While he was 
there a messenger came to him from the papal 
court, urging him to allow negotiations for 
peace. He replied that he could do nothing 
without knowing his father’s will (A VEsBURY, 
p. 215). From Narbonne he turned to march 
back to Bordeaux. The Count of Armagnac 
tried to intercept him, but a small body of 
French having been defeated in a skirmish 
near Toulouse the rest of the army retreated 
into the city, and the prince returned in peace 
to Bordeaux, bringing back with him enor- 
mous spoils. The expedition lasted eight 
weeks, during which the prince only rested 
eleven days in all the places he visited, and 
without performing any feat of arms did the 
French king much mischief (letter of Sir 
John Wingfield, AvESBURY, p. 222). During 
the next month, before 21 Jan. 1356, the 


homages (Medera, iii, 302, 312). He left leaders under his command reduced five towns 
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and seventeen castles (another letter of Sir | herault, and on the next day, Saturday, as he 


J. Wingfield, 7d. p. 224). 

On 6 July the prince set out on another 
expedition, undertaken with the intention of 
passing through France to Normandy, and 
there giving aid to his father’s Norman allies, 
the party headed by the king of Navarre and 
Geoffrey Harcourt. In Normandy he ex- 
pected, he says, to be met by his father (letter 
of the prince dated 20 Oct., Archeologia, 1. 
212; Frorssart, iv. 196). He crossed the 
Dordogne at Bergerac on 4 Aug. (for itinerary 
of this expedition see Eulogium, iil. 215 sq.), 
and rode through Auvergne, Limousin, and 
Berry, plundering and burning as he went 
until he came to Bourges, where he burnt the 
suburbs but failed to take the city. He then 
turned westward and made an unsuccessful 
attack on Issoudun, 25-7 Aug. Meanwhile 
King John was gathering a large force at 
Chartres, whence he was able to defend the 
passages of the Loire, and was sending troops 
to the fortresses that seemed in danger of 
attack. From Issoudun the prince returned 
to his former line of march and took Vierzon. 
There he learnt that it would be impossible 
for him to cross the Loire or to form a junc- 
tion with Lancaster, who wasthen in Brittany. 


Accordingly he determined to return to Bor- | 


deaux by way of Poitiers, and after putting 


to death most of the garrison of the castle of | 


Vierzon set out on the 29th towards Romo- 
rantin. Some French knights who skirmished 
with his advanced guard retreated into that 
place, and when he heard it he said: ‘Let 
us go there; I should like to see them a little 
nearer.’ He inspected the fortress in person 
and sent his friend Chandos to summon the 
garrison to surrender. The place was defended 
by Boucicault and other leaders, and on their 
refusing his summons he assaulted it on the 
3lst. The siege lasted three days, and the 
prince, who was enraged at the death of one 
of his friends, declared that he would not leave 
the place untaken. Finally he set fire to the 
roofs of the fortress by using Greek fire, re- 
duced it on 3 Sept., and on the 5th proceeded 
on his march through Berry. On the 9th King 
John, who had now gathered a large force, 
crossed the Loire at Blois and went in pur- 
suit of him. When the king was at Loches 
on the 12th he had as many as twenty thou- 
sand men-at-arms, and with these and his 
other forces he advanced to Chauvigny. On 
the 16th and 17th his army crossed the 
Vienne. Meanwhile the prince was march- 
ing almost parallel to the French and at only 
afew miles distance from them. It is impos- 
sible to believe Froissart’s statement that he 
was ignorant of the movements of the French. 
From the 14th to the 16th he was at Chatel- 


was marching towards Poitiers, some French 
men-at-arms skirmished with his advance 
guardj.pursued them up to the main body of 
his army, and were all slain or taken pri- 
soners. The French king had outstripped 
him, and his retreat was cut off by an army 
at least fifty thousand strong, while he had 
not, it is said, more than about two thousand 
men-at-arms, four thousand archers, and fif- 
teen hundred light foot. Lancaster had en- 
deavoured to come to his relief, but had been 
stopped by the French at Pont-de-Cé (Chro- 
nique de Bertrand du Guesclin, p. 7). When 
the prince knew that the French army lay 
between him and Poitiers, he took up his 
position on some rising ground to the south- 
east of the city, between the right bank of 
the Miausson and the old Roman road, pro- 
bably on a spot now called La Cardinerie, a 
farm in the commune of Beauvoir, for the 
name Maupertuis has long gone out of use, 
and remained there that night. The next day, 
Sunday, the 18th, the cardinal, Hélie Talley- 
rand, called ‘of Périgord,’ obtained leave 
from John to endeavour to make peace. The 
prince was willing enough to come to terms, 
and offered to give up all the towns and 
castles he had conquered, to set free all his 
prisoners, and not to serve against the king of 
France for seven years, besides, it is said, offer- 
ing a payment of a hundred thousand francs. 
Kang John, however, was persuaded to de- 
mand that the prince and a hundred of his 
knights should surrender themselves up as 
prisoners, and to this he would not consent. 
The cardinal’s negotiations lasted the whole 
day, and were protracted in the interest of 
the French, for John was anxious to give time 
for further reinforcements to join his army. 
Considering the position in which the prince 
then was, it seems probable that the French 
might have destroyed his little army simply 
by hemming it in with a portion of their host, 
and so either starving it or forcing it to leave 
its strong station and fight in the open with 
the certainty of defeat. Anyway John made 
a fatal mistake in allowing the prince the re- 
spite of Sunday; for while the negotiations 
were going forward he employed his army in 
strengthening its position. The English front 
was well covered by vines and hedges; on 
its left and rear was the ravine of the Miaus- 
son and a good deal of broken ground, and 
its right was flanked by the wood and abbey 
of Nouaillé. All through the day the army 
was busily engaged in digging trenches and 
making fences, so that it stood, as at Crécy, 
in a kind of entrenched camp (FRoIssART, 
v.29; Marr. VInnANT, vii.c. 16). The prince 
drew up his men in three divisions, the first 
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being commanded by Warwick and Suffolk, 


the second by himself, and the rear by Salis- 
bury and Oxford. The French were drawn up 
in four divisions, one behind the other, and so 
lost much of the advantage of their superior 
numbers. In front of his first line and on 
either side of the narrow lane that led to his 
position the prince stationed his archers, who 
were well protected by hedges, and posted a 
kind of ambush of three hundred men-at- 
arms and three hundred mounted archers, 
who were to fall on the flank of the second 
battle of the enemy, commanded bythe Duke 
of Normandy. At daybreak on the 19th the 
prince addressed his little army, and the fight 
began. An attempt was made by three hun- 
dred picked men-at-arms to ride through the 
narrow lane and force the English position, 
but they were shot down bythe archers. A 
body of Germans and the first division of 
the army which followed were thrown into 
disorder; then the English force in ambush 
charged the second division on the flank, and 
as it began to waver the English men-at- 
arms mounted their horses, which they had 
kept near them, and charged down the hill. 
The prince kept Chandos by his side, and his 
friend did him good service in the fray [see 
Cranpos, Sir Joun]. As they prepared to 
charge he cried: ‘John, get forward; you 
shall not see me turn my back this day, but 
I will be ever with the foremost,’ and then 
he shouted to his banner-bearer, ‘ Banner, 
advance, in the name of God and St. George!’ 
All the French except the advance guard 
fought on foot, and the division of the Duke 
of Normandy, already wavering, could not 
stand against the English charge and fled in 
disorder. The next division, under the Duke 
of Orleans, also fled, though not so shame- 
fully, but the rear, under the king in person, 
fought with much gallantry. The prince, 
‘ who had the courage of a lion, took great 
delight that day in the fight.’ The combat 
lasted till a little after 3 p.m., and the 
French, who were utterly defeated, left eleven 
thousand dead on the field, of whom 2,426 
were men of gentle birth. Nearly a hundred 


counts, barons, and bannerets and two thou- | 


sand men-at-arms, besides many others, were 
made prisoners, and the king and his youngest 
son, Philip, were among those who were 
taken. The English loss was not large. 
Whenthe king was brought to him the prince 
received him with respect, helped him to take 
off his armour, and entertained him and the 
greater part of the princes and barons who 
had been made prisoners at supper. He 
served at the king’s table and would not sit 
down with him, declaring that ‘he was not 
worthy to sit at table with so great a king 


or so valiant a man,’ and speaking many com- 
fortable words to him, for which the French 
praised him highly (Frorssart, v. 64, 288), 
The next day the prince continued his re- 
treat on Bordeaux; he marched warily, but 
no one ventured to attack him. At Bordeaux, 
which he reached on 2 Oct., he was received 
with much rejoicing, and he and his men 
tarried there through the winter and wasted 


| in festivities the immense spoil they had 


gathered. On 23 March 1357 he concluded a 
two years’ truce, for he wished to return home. 
The Gascon lords were unwilling that the 
king should be carried off to England, and 
he gave them a hundred thousand crowns to 
silence their murmurs. He left the country 
under the government of four Gascon lords 
and arrived in England on 4 May, after a 
voyage of eleven days, landing at Plymouth 
(Kyi1eHron, c. 2615; Lulogium, iii. 227 ; WaL- 
SINGHAM, 1.283; Meedera,iii. 348, not at Sand- 
wich as FRoissart, v.82). When he entered 
London in triumph on the 24th, the king, 
his prisoner, rode a fine white charger, while 
he was mounted on a little black hackney. 
Judged by modern ideas the prince’s show of 
humility appears affected, and the Florentine 
chronicler remarks that the honour done to 
King John must have increased the misery 
of the captive and magnified the glory of 
King Edward; but this comment argues a 
refinement of feeling which neither Hnglish- 
men nor Frenchmen of that day had probably 
attained (Marr. VILLANI, vii. c. 66). 

After his return to England the prince 
took part in the many festivals and tourna- 
ments of his father’s court, and in May 1359 
he and the king and other challengers held 
the lists at a joust proclaimed at London by 
the mayor and sheriffs, and, to the great de- 
light of the citizens, the king appeared as the 
mayor and the prince as the senior sheriff 
(Baryus, p. 564). Festivities of this sort and 
the lavish gifts he bestowed on his friends 
brought him into debt, and on 27 Aug., when 
a new expedition into France was being pre- 
pared, the king granted that if he fell his 
executors should have his whole estate for 
four years for the payment of his debts (F- 
dera, iii. 445). InQctober he sailed with the 
king to Calais, and led a division of the army 
during the campaign that followed [see under 
Epwarp IIT]. At its close he took the prin- 
cipal part on the English side in negotiating 
the treaty of Bretigny, and the preliminary 
truce arranged at Chartres on 7 May 1360 
was drawn up by proctors acting in his name 
and the name of the regent of France (7d. iii. 
486; CHannos, 1. 15389). He probably did 
not return to England until after his father 
(JAMES, ii. 223 n.), who landed at Rye on 
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18 May. On 9 July he and Henry, duke of 
Lancaster, landed at Calais in attendance on 
the French king. As, however, the stipu- 
lated instalment of the king’s ransom was 
not ready, he returned to England, leaving 
John in charge of Sir Walter Manny and 
three other knights (FRoissart, vi. 24). He 
accompanied his father to Calais on 9 Oct. to 
assist at the liberation of King John and the 
ratification of the treaty, rode with John to 
Boulogne, where he made his offering in the 
Church of the Virgin, and returned with his 
father to England at the beginning of No- 
vember. On 10 Oct. 1361 the prince, who 
was then in his thirty-first year, married his 
cousin Joan, countess of Kent, daughter of 
Edmund of Woodstock, earl of Kent, younger 
son of Edward I, by Margaret, daughter of 
Philip III of France, and widow of Thomas 
lord Holland, and in right of his wife earl of 
Kent, then in her thirty-third year, and the 
mother of three children. As the prince and 
the countess were related in the third de- 
gree, and also by the spiritual tie of sponsor- 
ship, the prince being godfather to Joan’s 
elderson Thomas, a dispensation was obtained 
for their marriage from Innocent VI, though 
they appear to have been contracted before 
it was applied for (Fadera, ili. 626). The 
marriage was performed at Windsor, in the 
presence of the king, by Simon, archbishop 
of Canterbury. It is said that the marriage 
—that is, no doubt, the contract of marriage 


—-was entered into without the knowledge of | 


the king (FRorssaRrt, vi. 275, Amiens). The 
prince and his wife resided at Berkhamp- 
stead in Hertfordshire. On 19 July 1362 the 
king granted him all his dominions in Aqui- 
taine and Gascony, to be held as a princi- 
pality by liege homage on payment of an 
ounce of gold each year, together with the 
title of Prince of Aquitaine and Gascony 
(Federa, iii. 667). During the rest of the 
year he was occupied in preparing for his de- 
parture to his new principality, and after 
Christmas he received the king and his court 
at Berkhampstead, took leave of his father 
and mother, and in the following February 
sailed with his wife and all his household for 
Gascony, and landed at Rochelle. There he 
was met by Chandos, the king’s leutenant, 
and proceeded with him to Poitiers, where 
he received the homage of the lords of Poitou 
and Saintonge ; he then rode to various cities 
and at last came to Bordeaux, where from 
9 to 30 July he received the homage of the 
lords of Gascony. He received all graciously, 
and kept a splendid court, residing sometimes 
at Bordeaux and sometimes at Angouléme. 
He appointed Chandos constable of Guyenne, 
and provided the knights of his household 


with profitable offices. They kept much 
state, and their extravagance displeased the 
people (FRorssart, vi. 82). Many of the 
Gascon lords were dissatisfied at being handed 
over to the dominion of the English, and the 
favour the prince showed to his own country- 
men, and the ostentatious magnificence they 
exhibited, increased this feeling of dissatis- 
faction. The lord of Albret and many more 
were always ready to give what help they 
could to the French cause, and the Count of 
Foix, though he visited the prince on his first 
arrival, was thoroughly French at heart, and 
gave some trouble in 1365 by refusing to do ho- 
mage for Bearn (Federa,iii.779). Charles V, 
who succeeded to the throne of France in 
Apri] 1364, was careful to encourage the 
malcontents, and the prince’s position was 
by no means easy. In April 1563 the prince 
mediated between the Counts of Foix and 
Armagnac, who had for a long time been at 
war with each other. He also attempted in 
the following February to mediate between 
Charles of Blois and John of Montfort, the 
rival competitors for the duchy of Brittany. 
Both appeared before him at Poitiers, but his 
mediation was unsuccessful. The next month 
he entertained the king of Cyprus at Angou- 
léme, and held a tournament there. At the 
same time he and his lords excused them- 
selves from assuming the cross. During the 
summer the lord of Albret was at Paris, and 
his forces and several other Gascon lords up- 
held the French cause in Normandy against 
the party of Navarre. Meanwhile war was 
renewed in Brittany; the prince allowed 
Chandos to raise and lead a force to succour 
the party of Montfort, and Chandos won the 
battle of Auray against the French. 

As the leaders of the free companies which 
desolated France were for the most part Eng- 
lishmen or Gascons, they did not ravage Aqui- 
taine, and the prince was suspected, probably 
not without cause, of encouraging, or at least 
of taking no pains to discourage, their pro- 
ceedings (FRoIssaRrt, vi. 183). Accordingly 
on 14 Noy. 1364 Edward called upon him 
to restrain their ravages (Fwdera, iii. 754). 
In 1365 these companies, under Sir Hugh 
Calveley [q. v.]and other leaders, took service 
with Du Guesclin, who employed them in 
1366 in compelling Peter of Castile to flee 
from his kingdom, and in setting up his bas- 
tard brother, Henry of Trastamare, as king 
in his stead. Peter, who was in alliance with 
King Edward, sent messengers to the prince 
asking his help, and on receiving a gracious 
answer at Corunna, set out at once, and ar- 
rived at Bayonne with his son and his three 
daughters. The prince met him at Cap Bre- 
ton, and rode with him to Bordeaux. Many 
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of his lords, both English and Gascon, were 
unwilling that he should espouse Peter’s 
cause, but he declared that it was not fitting 
that a bastard should inherit a kingdom, or 
drive out his lawfully born brother, and that 
no king or king’s son ought to suffer such a 
despite to royalty ; nor could any turn him 
from his determination to restore the king. 
Peter won friends by declaring that he would 
make Edward’sson king of Galicia, and would 
divide his riches among those who helped 
him. A parliament was held at Bordeaux, 
in which it was decided to ask the wishes of 
the English king. Edward replied that it 
was right that his son should help Peter, 
and the prince held another parliament at 
which the king’s letter was read. Then the 
lords agreed to give their help, provided that 
their pay was secured to them. In order to 
give them the required security, the prince 
agreed to lend Peter whatever money was 
necessary. He and Peter then held a con- 
ference with Charles of Navarre at Bayonne, 
and agreed with him to allow their troops to 
pass through his dominions. In order to 
persuade him to do this, Peter had, besides 
other grants, to pay him 56,000 florins, and 
this sum was lent him by the prince. On 
23 Sept. a series of agreements were en- 
tered into between the prince, Peter, and 
Charles of Navarre, at Libourne, on the Dor- 
dogne, by which Peter covenanted to put the 
prince in possession of the province of Biscay 
and the territory and fortress of Castro de 
Urdialés as pledges for the repayment of this 
debt, to pay 550,000 florins for six months’ 
wages at specified dates, 250,000 florins being 
the prince’s wages, and 300,000 florins the 
wages of the lords who were to serve in the 
expedition. He consented to leave his three 
daughters in the prince’s hands as hostages 
for the fulfilment of these terms, and further 
agreed that whenever the king, the prince, 
or their heirs, the kings of England, should 
march in person against the Moors, they 
should have the command of the van before 
all other christian kings, and that if they were 
not present the banner of the king of England 
should be carried in the van side by side with 
the banner of Castile (7. i. 799-807). The 
prince received a hundred thousand francs 
from his father out of the ransom of the late 
king of France (7d. p. 787), and broke up his 
plate to help to pay the soldiers he was 
taking into his pay. While his army was 
assembling he remained at Angouléme, and 
was there visited by Peter (AYALA; CHANDOS). 
He then stayed over Christmas at Bordeaux, 
for his wife was there brought to bed of her 
second son Richard. He left Bordeaux early 


in February, and joined his army at Dax, | 
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where he remained three days, and received 
a reinforcement of four hundred men-at-arms 
and four hundred archers sent out by his 
father under his brother John, duke of Lan- 
caster. From Dax he advanced by St. Jean- 
Pied-de-Port through Roncesyalles to Pam- 
plona. When Calveley and other English and 
Gascon leaders of free companies found that 
he was about to fight for Peter, they threw 
up the service of Henry of Trastamare, and 
joined. him ‘because he was their natural 
lord’ (AYALA, xviii. 2). While he was at 
Pamplona he received a letter of defiance 
from Henry (FRorssart, vii. 10). From 
Pamplona he marched by Arruiz to Salva- 
tierra, which opened its gates to his army, 
and thence advanced to Vittoria, intending 
to march on Burgos by this direct route. A 
body of his knights, which he had sent out 
to reconnoitre under Sir William Felton, was 
defeated by askirmishing party, and hefound 
that Henry had occupied some strong posi- 
tions, and especially St. Domingo de la Cal- 
zada on the right of the Ebro, and Zaldiaran 
on the left, which made it impossible for him 
to reach Burgos through Alava. Accord- 
ingly he crossed the Ebro, and encamped 
under the walls of Logrono. During these 
movements his army had suffered from want 
of provisions both for men and horses, and 
from wet and windy weather. At Logrono, 
however, though provisions were still scarce, 
they were somewhat better off, and there 
on 380 March the prince wrote an answer 
to Henry’s letter. On 2 April he quitted 
Logrofio and moved to Navarrete de Rioja. 
Meanwhile Henry and his French allies had 
encamped at Najara, so that the two armies 
were now near each other. Letters passed 
between Henry and the prince, for Henry 
seems to have been anxious to make terms. 
He declared that Peter was a tyrant, and 
had shed much innocent blood, to which the 
prince replied that the king had told him 
that all the persons he had slain were traitors. 
The next morning the prince’s army marched 
from Navarrete, and all dismounted while 
they were yet some distance from Henry’s 
army. The van, in which were three thou- 
sand men-at-arms, both English and Bretons, 
was led by Lancaster, Chandos, Calveley, and 
Clisson; the right division was commanded 
by Armagnac and other Gascon lords ; the 
left, in which some German mercenaries 
marched with the Gascons, by the Captal de 
Buch and the Count of Foix; and the rear 
or main battle by the prince, with three 
thousand lances, and with the prince was 
Peter and, a little on his right, the dethroned 
king of Majorca and his company ; the num- 
bers, however, are scarcely to be depended 
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on. Before the battle began the prince prayed 
aloud to God that as he had come that day 
to uphold the right and reinstate a disin- 
herited king, God would grant him success. 
Then, after telling Peter that he should know 
that day whether he should have his king- 
dom or not, he cried: ‘Advance, banner, in 
the name of God and St. George; and God 
defend our right.’ The knights of Castile 
pressed his van sorely, but the wings of 
Henry’s army behaved ill, and would not 
move, so that the Gascon lords were able to 
attack the main body on the flanks. Then 
the prince brought the main body of his army 
into action, and the fight became hot, for he 
had under him ‘the flower of chivalry, and 
the most famous warriors in the whole world.’ 
At length Henry’s van gave way, and he fled 
from the field (Ayana, xvii. ¢. 28; FRors- 
SART, vil. 87; Cuanvos, 1. 3107 sq.; Du 
GuEScLIN, p.49). When the battle was over 
the prince besought Peter to spare the lives 
of those who had offended him, Peter as- 
sented, with the exception of one notorious 
traitor, whom he at once put to death, and 
he also had two others slain the next day. 
Among the prisoners was the French marshal 
Audeneham, whom the prince had formerly 
taken prisoner at Poitiers, and whom he had 
released on his giving his word that he would 
not bear arms against him until his ransom 
was paid. When the prince saw him he re- 
proached him bitterly, and called him ‘liar 
and traitor.’ Audeneham denied that he was 
either, and the prince asked him whether he 
would submit to the judgment of a body of 
knights. To this Audeneham agreed, and 
after he had dined the prince chose twelve 
knights, four English, four Gascons, and four 
Bretons, to judge between himself and the 
marshal. After he had stated his case, Au- 
deneham replied that he had not broken his 
word, for the army the prince led was not 
his own; he was merely in the pay of Peter. 
The knights considered that this view of the 
prince’s position was sound, and gave their 
verdict for Audeneham (AYALA). 

On 5 April the prince and Peter marched 
to Burgos, and there kept Easter. The prince, 
however, did not take up his quarters in the 
city, but camped outside the walls at the 
monastery of Las Helgas. Peter did not pay 
him any of the money he owed him, and he 
could get nothing from him except a solemn 
renewal of his bond of the previous 23 Sept., 
which he made on 2 May before the high 
altar of the cathedral of Burgos (Federa, iii. 
825). By this time the prince began to sus- 
pect his ally of treachery. Peter had no in- 
tention of paying his debts, and when the 
prince demanded possession of Biscay told 
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him that the Biscayans would not consent 
to be handed over to him. In order to get 
rid of his creditor he told him that he could 
not get money at Burgos, and persuaded the 
prince-to take up his quarters at Valladolid 
while he went to Seville, whence he declared 
he would send the money he owed. The 
prince remained at Valladolid during some 
very hot weather, waiting in vain for his 
money. His army suffered so terribly from 
dysentery and other diseases that it is said 
that scarcely one Englishman out of five ever 
saw England again (KNIGHTON, c.2629). He 
was himself seized with a sickness from which 
he never thoroughly recovered, and which 
some said was caused by poison (WALSING- 
HAM, i. 305). Food and drink were scarce, 
and the free companies in his pay did much 
mischief to the surrounding country (CHAN- 
pos, 1. 8670sq.) Meanwhile Henry of Trasta- 
mare made war upon Aquitaine, took Ba- 
enéres and wasted the country. Fearing that 
Charles of Navarre would not allow him to 
return through his dominions, the prince 
negotiated with the king of Aragon for a 
passage for his troops. The king made a 
treaty with him, and when Charles of Na- 
varre heard of it he agreed to allow the 
prince, the Duke of Lancaster, and some of 
their lords to pass through his country; so 
they returned through Roncesvalles, and 
reached Bordeaux early in September. Some 
time after he had returned the companies, 
some six thousand strong, also reached Aqui- 
taine, having passed through Aragon. As 
they had not received the whole of the money 
the prince had agreed to pay them, they took 
up their quarters in his country and began 
todo much mischief. He persuaded the cap- 
tains to leave Aquitaine, and the companies 
under their command crossed the Loire and 
did much damage to France. This greatly 
angered Charles V, who about this time did 
the prince serious mischief by encouraging 
disaffection among the Gascon lords. When 
the prince was gathering his army for his 
Spanish expedition, the lord of Albret agreed 
to serve with a thousand lances. Considering, 
however, that he had at least as many men 
as he could find provisions for, the prince on 
8 Dec. 1366 wrote to him requesting that he 
would bring two hundred lances only. The 
lord of Albret was much incensed at this, 
and, though peace was made by his uncle 
the Count of Armagnac, did not forget the 
offence, and Froissart speaks of it as the 
‘first cause of hatred between him and the 
prince.’ A more powerful cause of this lord’s 
discontent was the non-payment of an annual 
pension which had been granted him by Ed- 
ward, About this time he agreed to marry 
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Margaret of Bourbon, sister of the queen of 
France. The prince was much vexed at this, 
and, his temper probably being soured by 
sickness and disappointment, behaved with 
rudeness to both D’Albret and his intended 
bride. On the other hand, Charles offered 
the lord the pension which he had lost, and 
thus drew him and his uncle, the Count of 
Armagnac, altogether over to the French 
side. The immense cost of the late cam- 
paign and his constant extravagance had 
brought the prince into difficulties, and as 
soon as he returned to Bordeaux he called 
an assembly of the estates of Aquitaine to 
meet at St. Emilion in order to obtain a grant 
from them. It seems as though no business 
was done then, for in January 1368 he held 
a meeting of the estates at Angouléme, and 
there prevailed onthem to allow him a fouage, 
or hearth-tax, of ten sous for five years. An 
edict for this tax was published on 25 Jan. 
The chancellor, John Harewell, held a con- 
ference at Niort, at which he persuaded the 
barons of Poitou, Saintonge, Limousin, and 
Rouergue to agree to this tax, but the great 
vassals of the high marches refused, and on 
30 June and again on 25 Oct. the Counts of 
Armagnac, Périgord, and Comminges, and 
the lord of Albret laid their complaints before 
the king of France, declaring that he was 
their lord paramount (I’RoIssaRt, i. 548 7., 
Buchon). Meanwhile the prince’s friend 
Chandos, who strongly urged him against 
imposing this tax, had retired to his Norman 
estate. 

Charles took advantage of these appeals, 
and on 25 Jan. 1369 sent messengers to the 
prince, who was then residing at Bordeaux, 
summoning him to appear in person before 
him in Paris and there receive judgment. He 
replied: ‘ We will willingly attend at Paris 
on the day appointed since the king of France 
sends for us, but it shall be with our helmet 
on our head and sixty thousand men in our 
company.’ He caused the messengers to be 
imprisoned, and in revenge for this the Counts 
of Périgord and Comminges and other lords 
set on the high-steward of Rouergue, slew 
many of his men, and put him to flight. The 
prince sent for Chandos, who came to his help, 
and some fighting took place, though war was 
not yet declared. His health was now so 
feeble that he could not take part in active 
operations, for he was swollen with dropsy 
and could notride. By 18 March more than 
nine hundred towns, castles, and other places 
signified in one way or another their adhe- 
rence to the French cause (I’RorssARt, vil. 
Pref. p. lviii). He had already warned his 
father of the intentions of the French king, 
but there was evidently a party at Edward’s 


court that was jealous of his power, and his 
warnings were slighted. In April, however, 
war was declared. Edward sent the Earls 
of Cambridge and Pembroke to his assist- 
ance, and Sir Robert Knolles, who now again 
took service with him, added much to his 
strength. The war in Aquitaine was desul- 
tory, and, though the English maintained 
their ground fairly in the field, every day 
that it was prolonged weakened their hold 
on the country. On 1 Jan. 1370 the prince 
sustained a heavy loss in the death of his 
friend Chandos. Several efforts were made 
by Edward to conciliate the Gascon lords 
es under Epwarp III], but they were 
ruitless and can only have served to weaken 
the prince’s authority. It is probable that 
John of Gaunt was working against him at 
the English court, and when he was sent 
out in the summer to help his brother, he 
came with such extensive powers that he 
almost seemed as though he had come to 
supersede him. In the spring Charles raised 
two large armies for the invasion of Aqui- 
taine; one, under the Duke of Anjou, was to 
enter Guyenne by La Reole and Bergerac, 
the other, under the Duke of Berry, was to 
march towards Limousin and Queray, and 
both were to unite and besiege the prince in 
Angouléme. Il] as he was, the prince left 
his bed of sickness (CuaAnpos, l. 4043) and 
gathered an army at Cognac, where he was 
joined by the Barons of Poitouand Saintonge, 
and the Karls of Cambridge, Lancaster, and 
Pembroke. The two French armies gained 
many cities, united and laid siege to Limoges, 
which was treacherously surrendered to them 
by the bishop, who had been one of the 
prince’s trusted friends. When the prince 
heard of the surrender, he swore ‘by the 
soul of his father’ that he would have the 
place again and would make the inhabitants 
pay dearly for their treachery. He set out 
from Cognac with an army of twelve hundred 
lances, a thousand archers, and three thousand 
foot. His sickness was so great that he was 
unable to mount his horse, and was carried in 
a litter. Thesuccess of the French in Aqui- 
taine was checked about this time by the 
departure of Du Cuesclin, who was sum- 
moned to the north to stop the ravages of 
Sir Robert Knolles. Limoges made 2 gal- 
lant defence, and the prince determined to 
take it by undermining the walls. His 
mines were constantly countermined by the 
garrison, and it was not until the end of Oc- 
tober, after a month’s siege, that his miners 
succeeded in demolishing a large piece of 
wall which filled the ditches with its ruins. 
The prince ordered that no quarter should 
be given, and a terrible massacre took ieee 
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of persons of all ranks and ages. Many | 


piteous appeals were made to him for mercy, 
but he would not hearken, and three thou- 
sand men, women, and children are said to 
have been put to the sword. When the 
bishop was brought before him, he told him 
that his head should be cut off, but Lancas- 
ter begged him of his brother, and so, while 
so many innocent persons were slain, the 
life of the chief offender was spared. The 
city was pillaged and burnt (FRorssaxz?, i. 
620, Buchon; Cont. MurimutuH, p. 209). 
The prince returned to Cognac; his sickness 
increased, and he was forced to give up all 
hope of being able to direct any further 
operations and to proceed first to Angouléme 
and then to Bordeaux. The death of his 
eldest son Edward, which happened at this 
time, grieved him greatly; he became worse, 
and his surgeon advised him to return to 
England. He left Aquitaine in charge of 
Lancaster, landed at Southampton early in 
January 1371, met his father at Windsor, 
and put a stop to a treaty the king had 
made the previous month with Charles of 
Navarre, for he would not consent to the 
cession of territory that Charles demanded 
(Federa, iii. 907), and then went to his 
manor of Berkhampstead, ruined alike in 
health and in fortune. 

On his return to England the prince was 
probably at once recognised as the natural 
opponent of the influence exercised by the 
anti-clerical and Lancastrian party, and it is 
evident that the clergy trusted him; for on 
2 May he met the convocation of Canterbury 
at the Savoy, and persuaded them to make 
an exceptionally large grant (WizK1ns, Con- 
cilia, 11.91). His health now began to im- 
prove, and in August 1372 he sailed with his 
father to the relief of Thouars; but the fleet 
never reached the French coast. On 5 Oct. 
he resigned the principality of Aquitaine and 
Gascony, giving as hisreason that itsrevenues 
were no longer sufficient to cover expenses, 
and acknowledging his resignation in the par- 
liament of the next month. At the con- 
clusion of this parliament, after the knights 
had been dismissed, he met the citizens and 
burgesses ‘in a room near the white chamber,’ 
and prevailed on them to extend the customs 
granted the year before for the protection of 
merchant shipping for another year (Rot. 
Parl, ii. 8310; Hatram, Const. Hist. iii. 47). 
It is said that after Whitsunday (20 May) 
1374 the prince presided at a council of pre- 
lates and nobles held at Westminster to an- 
swer a demand from Gregory XI for a subsidy 
to help him against the Florentines. The 
bishops, after hearing the pope’s letter, which 
asserted his right as lord spiritual, and, by 


the grant of John, lord in chief, of the king- 
dom, declared that ‘he was lord of all’ The 
cause of the crown, however, was vigorously 
maintained, and the prince, provoked at the 
hesitation of Archbishop Wittlesey, spoke 
sharply to him, and at last told him that he 
was an ass. The bishops gave way, and it 
was declared that John had no power to bring: 
the realm into subjection (Cont. Eulogium, iil. 
337. Thisstory, told at length by the continua- 
tor of the ‘Eulogium,’ presents some difficul— 
ties, and the pope’s pretension to sovereignty 
and the answer that was decided on read 
like echoes of the similar incidents in 1366). 
The prince’s sicknessagain became very heavy, 

though when the ‘Good parliament’ met on 
28 April 1376 he was looked upon as the chief 
support of the commons in their attack om 
the abuses of the administration, and evidently 
acted in concert with William of Wykeham 

in opposing the influence of Lancaster and 
the disreputable clique of courtiers who up- 
held it, and he had good cause to fear that 

his brother’s power would prove dangerous: 
to the prospects of his son Richard (Chron. 

Anglie, Pref. xxix, pp. 74, 75, 893). Richard 

Lyons, the king’s financial agent, who was: 
impeached for gigantic frauds, sent him a 

bribe of 1,000/. and other gifts, but he refused 

to receive it, though he afterwards said that: 
it was a pity he had not kept it, and sent it 

to pay the soldiers who were fighting for the 
kingdom (2. p. 80). From the time that 

the parliament met he knew that he was: 
dying, and was much in prayer, and did many 

good and charitable works. His dysentery 

became very violent, and he often fainted 

from weakness, so that his household believed 

that he was actually dead. Yet he bore all 
his sufferings patiently, and ‘made a very 
noble end, remembering God his Creator in 
his heart,’ and bidding his people pray for 
him (7. p. 88; CHanpos, 1.4133). He gave 
gifts to all his servants, and took leave of the 

king his father, asking him three things, that 
he would confirm his gifts, pay his debts 
quickly out of his estate, and protect his son 
Richard. These things the king promised. 
Then he called his young son to him, and 
bound him under a curse not to take away 
the gifts he had bestowed. Shortly before he 
died Sir Richard Stury, one of the courtiers 
of Lancaster’s party, came to see him. The 
prince reproached him bitterly for his evil 
deeds. Then his strength failed. In his last 
moments he was attended by the Bishop of 
Bangor, who urged him to ask forgiveness of 
God and of all those whom he had injured. 
For a while he would not do this, but at last 
joined his hands and prayed that God and 
man would grant him pardon, and so died im 
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his forty-sixth year. His death took place 
at the palace of Westminster (WALSINGHAM, 
i. 321; FRoissarz, i. 706, Buchon; it is as- 
serted by Caxton, in his continuation of the 
“ Polychronicon,’ cap. 8, that the prince died 
at his manor of Kennington, and that his 
body was brought to Westminster) on 8 July, 
Trinity Sunday, a day he had always kept 
with special reverence (CHANDos, 1. 4201). 
He was buried with great state in Canterbury 
Cathedral on 29 Sept., and the directions con- 
tained in his will were followed at his funeral, 
in the details of his tomb, and in the famous 
epitaph placed upon it. Above it still hang 
his surcoat, helmet, shield, and gauntlets. 
He had two sons by his wife Joan: Edward, 
born at Angouléme on 27 July 13864 (Lulo- 
uum), 1365 (MurrimurnH), or 1363 (FRots- 
SART), died immediately before his father’s 
return to England in January 1371, and was 
buried in the church of the Austin Friars, 
London (Wanver, Funeral Monuments, p. 
419); and Richard, who succeeded his grand- 
father on the throne; and it is said, two bas- 
tard sons, Sir John Sounder and Sir Roger 
Clarendon [q. v.] 


[Barnes’s Hist. of Edward III with that of 
the Black Prince [see under Epwarp III]; Col- 
lins’s Life of Edward, Prince of Wales [see Cot- 
uns, ARTHUR]; G. P. R. James’s Hist. of the Life 
of Edward the Black Prince, 1822, evlogistic and 
wordy, but useful; in the edition of 1836 James 
defends his work from the strictures of the 
Atheneum; Longman’s Life and Times of Ed- 
ward JIL; Murimuth eum cont. Engl. Hist. Soe. ; 
T. Walsingham, Eulogium Hist., and Chron. 
Angliz (Rolls Ser.) ; Robert of Avesbury, ed. 
Hearne; Knighton, ed. Twysden; Stow’s An- 
nales; G. Je Baker, ed. Giles; Sloane MSS. 56 
and 335; Archeologia, xxix. xxxi. xxxii.; Rolls 
of Parliament; Rymer’s Feedera, Record ed. ; 
Jehan le Bel, ed. Polain; Froissart, ed. Luceand 
ed. Buchon; Le Prince Noir, poéme du Héraut 
Chandos, ed. Fr. Michel; Chronique de Bertrand 
du Guesclin, Panthéon Litt.; Istorie di Matteo 
Villani, Muratori, Rerum Ital. ss. xiv. For the 
battle of Poitiers, Mémoires de la Société des 
Antiquaires de ]’Ouest, viii. 59, xi. 76. For the 
Spanish campaign, Lopez de Ayala’s Cronicas de 
los Reyes de Castilla, ed. 1779. For other re- 
ferences see under Epwarp III, in text of above 
art., and in the notes of M. Luce’s et 
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EDWARD, Prince or Watezs (1453- 
1471), only son of Henry VI, was born at 
Westminsteron 13 Oct. 1453, eight years after 
his father’s marriage with Margaret of Anjou, 
and the day being that of the translation of St. 
Edward the King and Confessor, he received 
the name of Edward at baptism. He was 
baptised by Bishop Waynfleet; Cardinal 
Kemp and Edmund, duke of Somerset, were 


his godfathers, and Anne, duchess of Buck- 
ingham, was his godmother. His father’s 
faculties were at the time clouded by an 
illness which had begun in August. At the 
beginning of January 1454 an ineffectual 
attempt was made to bring the child under 
the unhappy parent’s notice. The babe was 
created Prince of Wales on Whitsunday, 
9 June 1454. The government meanwhile 
had passed from the hands of Somerset into 
those of the Duke of York, who was ap- 
pointed protector during the king’s imbeci- 
lity, with a proviso that he should give up 
his charge to the Prince of Wales if the 
latter should be willing to undertake it when 
he attained years of discretion (Rolls of Parl. 
v. 243). But next Christmas the king re- 
covered, and on 80 Dec. the queen again 
brought to him his child, now more than a 
twelvemonth old. He asked his name, and, 
being told Edward, held up his hands and 
thanked God. The king’s recovery only led 
to the removal of the protector, the restora- 
tion of inefficient ministers, distrust, and civil 
war. The king again fell ill, and York was 
again protector; the king again recovered, and 
York was again removed. For seven years 
all was in confusion. 

During this unsettled period the prince 
was continually with his mother, who tried 
to keep the government entirely in her own 
hands. It was insinuated by the Yorkists 
that her child was not King Henry’s ; while 
she, on the other hand, actually sounded some 
of the lords as to the advisability of getting 
her husband to resign the crown in his favour. 
In the spring of 1456, after York’s first re- 
moval from the protectorship, she took him 
into the north to Tutbury, while the Yorkist 
lords at Sandall and Warwick kept watch 
to see what she would do. In 1459, when 
the Yorkists were for a time overthrown, a 
provision was made for him in parliament 
as Prince of Wales (Rolls of Parl. v. 356). 
In 1460 he was with his father and mother 
at Coventry just before the battle of North- 
ampton; and there the king on departing 
for the field took leave of him and the queen, 
desiring the latter for her safety not to come 
to him again in obedience to any message, 
unless he sent her a secret token known only 
to themselves. The day was lost for Henry, 
and Margaret, who had withdrawn to Eccles- 
hall, fled further with her son to Chester, 
and from thence into Wales, being attacked 
and robbed on the way, near Malpas, by a 
dependent of her own whom she had put in 
trust asan officer of some kind to the prince. 
The two reached Harlech Castle with only 
our attendants, and afterwards stole away 
n secret tojoin the king’s half-brother, Jasper, 
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earl of Pembroke. They were in Wales in 
October, just before the Duke of York made 
his claim to the crown in parliament, which 
was settled at the time by a compromise that 
the duke should succeed on Henry’s death. 
Prince Edward was thus disinherited; but 
his mother refused to recognise the parlia- 
mentary settlement, and arranged secretly 
with a number of friends for a great meeting 
at Hull. It appears, however, that she herself 
and her son fled from Wales by sea to Scot- 
land, and that while the Duke of York was 
defeated and slain by her adherents at Wake- 
field on 30 Dec., they had a meeting in 
January with the queen widow of James IT 
at Lincluden Abbey, near Dumfries, where 
they all stayed together ten or twelve days, 
and arranged for mutual aid against the 
house of York. The surrender of Berwick to 
the Scots had already been agreed on; and 
there was some negotiation for a marriage 
between the Prince of Wales and Princess 
Mary, daughter of James Il (Auchinleck 
Chronicle, 21 ; WAvrtn, ed. Dupont, ii. 801). 
This interview over, Margaret returned south- 
wards with her son, and joining her already 
victorious followers in Yorkshire pursued her 
way towards London as far as St. Albans. 
Here they were met on 17 Feb. 1461 by the 
Duke of Norfolk, the Earl of Warwick, and 
others, who brought with them King Henry, 
virtually a prisoner in their hands; and a 
battle ensued (the second battle of St. Al- 
bans), in which Margaret’s party was once 
more successful. The victors wore the prince’s 
livery—a band of crimson and black with 
ostrich feathers. The king was recaptured 
by his wife’s adherents, and made his son a 
knight upon the battle-field. The distinction 
was apparently considered due to a prince 
who in his eighth year had witnessed an 
engagement ; for the only action recorded 
of him that day is, that after the battle he 
ordered Sir Thomas Kiriel to be beheaded. 
The queen, his mother, it is said, asked him 
what death was to be inflicted on Sir Thomas 
and his son, and the boy in answer proposed 
decapitation; on which the sentence was 
executed before both the prince and his 
mother (WaAvRIN, Chronicques d’Engleterre, 
ed. Dupont, ii. 265). Other accounts are 
silent about Sir Thomas Kiriel’s son, and say 
that Kiriel died in the field, and that it was 
Lord Bonvileon whom the prince pronounced 
judgment (GreGory, Chronicle, 212). It was 
at night after the battle that, as we are told, 
‘the king blessed his son the prince, and Dr. 
Morton brought forth a book that was full 
of orisons, and there the book was opened, 
and blessed that young child “ cum pingue- 
dine terree et cum rore cceh, and made him 


knight” The lad wore a pair of brigantines 
covered with purple velvet, ‘i-bete with golde- 
smythe ys worke, and being so exalted con- 
ferred the dignity of knighthood upon others, 
of whom the first was Sir Andrew Trollope 
(i. 214). Dr. Morton, who was afterwards . 
cardinal and archbishop of Canterbury, was 
at this time chancellor to the young prince 
(ib. 218). But the Duke of York’s son Ed- 
ward came speedily to protect London against 
the Lancastrians. He was proclaimed king 
on 4 March, and pursuing the queen’s forces 
again into Yorkshire secured his position upon 
the throne by the bloody victory of Towton. 
Margaret and her son fled once more into 
Scotland, this time with the king her husband 
in her company, though it seems that he was 
for a short time besieged in some Yorkshire 
fortress. They first reached Newcastle and 
then Berwick, which, according to agreement, 
they delivered up to the Scots. Of course 
they were both attainted in Edward’s first 
parliament which met in November (Lodls 
of Parl. vy. 479). In the course of that year 
Henry VI was at Kirkcudbright, and Mar- 
garet and her son at Edinburgh, where appa- 
rently she organised a scheme for the simul- 
taneous invasion of England in three places, 
to take place at Candlemas following (Pas- 
ton Letters, 11. 91; Three Fifteenth-century 
Chronicles, Camden Soc.158). Nothing, how- 
ever, seems to have come of this, and in 
April 1462 Margaret took shipping at Kirk- 
cudbright, and sailed through the Irish Chan- 
nel to Brittany, where she met with a kind 
reception from the duke with a gift of twelve 
thousand crowns, then passed on to her father 
in Anjou, and from him to Louis XI. Her 
son had certainly left Scotland with her, and 
was in France along with her (RICHARD DE 
WASSEBOURG, Antiguités de la Gaule Bel- 
geque, f. 510). On 23 June 1462, at Chinon, 
she executed a bond for the delivery of Calais 
to the French in return for aid which she 
was to receive from Louis against Edward. 
Louis gave her a fleet with which she sailed 
from Normandy, again accompanied by her 
son, and landed again in Scotland in October. 
Next month she gained possession of some 
castles in Northumberland, but hearing of 
the approach of King Edward with a large 
force she sailed for France, but was driven 
back by tempest to Berwick,which she reached 
with difficulty after being shipwrecked off 
the coast. The castles were recovered by 
King Edward, and at the beginning of 1463 
the cause of the house of Lancaster was in a 
more hopeless state than ever. 

This was the time when Margaret and her 
son met with that celebrated adventure re- 
corded by the continuator of Monstrelet, 
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when wandering about they lost themselves 
ina forest and were attacked by robbers, who 
stripped them of all their jewels and after- 
wards fought among themselves for the booty. 
Margaret, seizing her advantage, gave her 
son to one of the brigands and said, ‘ Here, 
my friend, save the son of your king!’ The 
conclusion of the story is thus related by 
the chronicler: ‘The brigand took him with 
very good will, and they departed, so that 
shortly after they came by sea to Sluys. And 
from Sluys she went to Bruges, her son 
still with her, where she was received very 
honourably, while her husband, King Henry, 
was in Wales, in one of the strongest places 
in England’ (Monsrreret, iii. 96, ed. 1595). 
That she and her son, and her husband also 
when they were together, had suffered very 
great distress, is attested by another writer 
of the time, who says that the three had been 
once five days without any food but a her- 
ring (CHASTELLAIN, ivy. 299, ed. Brussels, 
1863). Buta slight improvement had taken 
place in the fortune of war before she crossed 
the sea, for she sailed from Bamborough, 
which must have been by that time again 
recovered for the house of Lancaster, as it 
was for some months at least. On her land- 
ing at Sluys she was received by the Count 
of Charolois (afterwards Charles the Bold), 
and conducted by him to his father, Philp, 
duke of Burgundy, at Lille, who relieved 
her with money. She then went to her 
father, René, in Lorraine, with whom she 
remained for some years watching the course 
of events in hope of better fortune, while 
her husband fell into the hands of Edward 
and was imprisoned in the Tower. During 
this period she and her son the prince, re- 


siding at St. Mihiel in Barrois, received a | 


communication from the Karl of Ormonde, 
who had taken refuge in Portugal, by which 
they were encouraged to hope that the king of 
Portugal would assist in restoring Henry VI 
to the throne; but nothing appears to have 
come of their efforts to engage his sympa- 
thies. In May 1467 the Duke of Milan’s am- 
bassador mentions Margaret and her son as 
being still in Lorraine ( Venetian Cal. vol. i. 
No. 405). A letter of the French ambas- 
sador in England, dated 16 Jan. following, 
speaks of the great alarm excited among 
Edward’s friends by a report that overtures 
had been made for the marriage of the Prince 
of Wales to one of Louis XI’s daughters 
(JEHAN DE WAYRIN, ed. Dupont, iii. 190). In 
1470 the prince stood godfather to Louis’s 
son, afterwards Charles VIII of France, who 
was born on 30 June at Amboise. Just after 
this (15 July) a meeting took place at An- 
gers of Louis XI, Margaret of Anjou, and 
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her father King René, the prince, and the 


| Earl of Warwick, at which Margaret was 


induced to forgive the earl for his past con- 
duct and consent to the marriage of her son 
with his second daughter, Anne, in order to 
have his assistance against Edward1V. The 
young lady, who was also then at Angers, 
was placed in Margaret’s custody till the 
marriage should take effect, which was not 
to be till Warwick had recovered the king- 
dom, or the most part of it, for Henry; and 
when that took place the prince was to be 
regent in behalf of his father, whose incom- 
petence to rule was now past dispute. A 
plan was then arranged with Louis for the 
immediate invasion of England, and was 
ratified by the oaths of the parties in St. 
Mary’s Church at Angers. 

Warwick presently sailed with the expe- 
dition, and was so successful that in October 
Edward IV was driven out of the kingdom 
and Henry VI restored. But unhappily for 
the Lancastrian cause, Margaret and her son 
forbore to cross the sea till March following, 
and King Edward, having set sail for Eng- 
land again three weeks before them, had 
practically recovered his kingdom by the 
time they set foot init. For although they 
embarked at Honfleur on 24 March, and 
might with a favourable breeze have reached 
the English coast in twelve hours, they were 
beaten by contrary winds for seventeen days 
and nights, and only reached Weymouth on 
the evening of 14 April, the very day the 
battle of Barnet was fought and the Earl of 
Warwick slain. They proceeded to Cerne 
Abbey, where they learned on the 15th the 
news of this great reverse; but the Duke 
of Somerset and other friends who came 
thither to welcome them on their arrival 
encouraged them to rely on the loyalty of 
the western counties, which were ready to 
rise at once in their behalf. They accordingly 
issued orders for a general muster and pro- 
ceeded westward to Exeter; then having 
collected a considerable force advanced to 
Bristol. King Edward was now on his way 
to meet them, but was uncertain whether 
they intended to march on London or draw 
northwards by the borders of Wales to 
Cheshire, and they contrived to deceive him 
as to their movements while they passed on 
to Gloucester, where, however, they were 
denied entrance by Lord Beauchamp. They 
were thus compelled to continue their march 
to Tewkesbury, where they arrived much 
fatigued on the afternoon of 3 May, and 
pitched their camp before the town in a 
position well secured by ‘foul lanes, deep 
dykes, and many hedges.’ The king that even- 
ing reached Cheltenham, and next morning, 
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4 May, coming to Tewkesbury, arranged 
his army for battle. They first opened fire 
on the enemy with ordnance and a shower 
of arrows, till the Duke of Somerset un- 
wisely carried his men out of their more 
secure position and brought them by certain 
bypaths on to a hill in front of Edward's 
van. Here, while engaging the king’s forces 
in front, they were suddenly attacked in flank 
by a detachment of two hundred spears told 
off by Edward before the battle to guard 
against a possible ambush in a wood. Thus 
Somerset’s men were thrown into confusion, 
and very soon the rest of the Lancastrian 
forces were broken and put to flight. 

The Prince of Wales had been put in no- 
minal command of the ‘ middle ward’ of this 
army, but he acted under the advice of two 
experienced officers, Sir John Longstruther, 
prior of the knights of St. John, and Lord 
‘Wenlock. When Somerset first moved from 
his position he seems to have reckoned on 
being followed by Lord Wenlock in an attack 
on Edward's van. But Wenlock stood still 
and simply looked on, till Somerset returning 
called him traitor and dashed his brains out 
witha battle-axe. Sir John Longstruther fled 
and took refuge in the abbey, and the Prince 
of Wales, flying towards the town, appealed 
for protection to his brother-in-law Clarence. 
In what may be called an official account of 
Edward IV’s recovery of his kingdom, it is 
said that the prince was slain in the field; but 
a more detailed account written in the next 
generation says that he was taken prisoner by 
a knight named Sir Richard Croftes, who de- 
livered him up to King Edward on the faith 
of a proclamation issued after the battle, that 
whoever brought him to the king alive or 
dead should have an annuity of 100/., and 
that the prince’s life should be saved. Yet 
the promise was shamefully violated, if not 
by the king himself, at least by those about 
him; for when the young man was brought 
before him Edward first inquired of him 
“how he durst so presumptuously enter his 
realm with banner displayed?’ The prince 
replied, ‘To recover my father’s kingdom,’ 
and Edward, we are told, ‘with his hand 
thrust him from him, or, as some say, struck 
him with his gauntlet,’ on which the Dukes 
of Clarence and Gloucester, the Marquis of 
Dorset, and Lord Hastings, who stood by, 
at once assassinated him. It seems to have 
been regarded as a favour that the king 
allowed him honourable burial. 

Thus fell Edward, prince of Wales, who 
is described as ‘a goodly feminine and a 
well-featured young gentleman,’ in the eigh- 
teenth year of his age. His intended bride, 
Anne Nevill, whom the writers of that day 
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call his wife, was taken prisoner after the 
battle, and a little later became the wife of 
Richard, duke of Gloucester [see ANNE, 
queen Of Richard IIT]. 


[An English Chronicle, ed. Davies (Camd. 
Soc.) ; Paston Letters ; Wil. Wyrcester, Annales ; 
Collections of a London Citizen (Camd. Soc.) ; 
Three Fifteenth-century Chronicles (Camd. Soc.); 
Burnett’s Exchequer Rolls of Scotland, vol. vii. 
(Scotch Record Publications); Anchiennes Cro- 
nieques d’Engleterre par Jehan de Wavrin (Du- 

ont’s edit.) ; Registrum J. Whethamstede, ed. 
Riley (Rolls Series); Leland’s Collectanea, ii. 
498-9; Hearne’s Fragment (after Sprott), 304 ; 
Hist. Croyland. Contin. in Fulman’s Scriptores, 
1. 533, 550, 558, 655; Ellis’s Letters, 2nd ser. 1. 
132-5; Clermont’s Fortescue, i. 22-31; Fabyan’s 
Chronicle ; Hall’s Chronicle ; Polydore Vergil. ] 
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EDWARD, Fart or Warwick (1475- 
1499), was the eldest son of George, duke of 
Clarence, brother of Edward IV, by his wife 
Isabel, daughter of Richard Nevill, earl of 
Warwick, ‘the kingmaker.’ The first two 
children of that marriage were both daughters, 
of whom the eldest was born at sea in the 
spring of 1470 (when Lord Wenlock, com- 
manding at Calais, would not allow his parents 
to land), but died an infant and was buried at 
Calais. The second was Margaret, born at 
Castle Farley, near Bath, in August 1473, 
who was afterwards Countess of Salisbury 
and fell a victim to Henry VIII’s tyranny. 
This Edward, the first son, was born at War- 
wick Castle on 21 Feb. 1475. The last child, 
another son, named Richard, was born in 1476 
and died on 1 Jan. 1477, not a quarter of a year 
old. He and his mother, who died shortly 
before him, were said to have been poisoned, 
for which some of the household servants of 
the duke and duchess were tried and put to 
death (Third Report of the Dep.-Keeper of 
Public Records, app. ii. 214). 

As the Duke of Clarence was put to death 
on 18 Feb. 1478, when this Edward was barely 
three years old, he was left from that tender 
age without either father or mother, and his 
nearest relation, after his sister Margaret, 
was his aunt, Anne, duchess of Gloucester, 
afterwards queen by the usurpation of Ri- 
chard III. How much care she bestowed 
upon him does not appear. The first thing 
we hear about him, however, is that when 
only eight years old King Richard knighted 
him along with his own son at York in 1483. 
Next year the usurper, having lost his only 
son, thought of making him his heir, but on 
further consideration shut him up in close 
confinement in Sheriff Hutton Castle, and 
nominated John de la Pole, earl of Lincoln 
to succeed to the throne. In 1485, after the 
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battle of Bosworth, Henry VII sent Sir Ro- 
bert Willoughby to Sheriff Hutton to bring 
this Edward up to London, where he was 
imprisoned in the Tower for the rest of his 
days for no other crime than being the son 
of Clarence. 

This injustice was resented by many. It 
was feared from the first that the king had 
a design of putting the young man to death, 
and the partisans of the house of York 
eagerly spread abroad rumours that he had 
escaped from the Tower, or that one of the 
sons of Edward IV was still alive to wrest 
the sceptre from a usurper. Yet another 
rumour said that Warwick had actually died 
in prison, and it was probably from some be- 
lief in this report that Simnel was induced 
to personate the earl in Ireland in the early 
part of 1487. The conspiracy had been art- 
fully got up, the news of Warwick’s being 
in Ireland being spread at the same time in 
the Low Countries by the Earl of Lincoln, 
who escaped thither in the beginning of 
Lent, and professed that he had been in daily 
consultation with the earl at Sheen just be- 
fore his departure (Leann, Collectanea, iv. 
209). The impostor was crowned in Ireland, 
and the air was so full of false rumours that 
the king found it advisable to cause the 
true earl one Sunday to be taken out of the 
Tower and pass through the streets in pro- 
cession to St. Paul’s, where he heard mass 
and publicly conversed with several other 
noblemen. 

Warwick thus owed to his counterfeit a 
day’s comparative liberty, and it seems to 
have been the last day of his life that he 
passed beyond the limits of the Tower. There 
he remained in prison for the next twelve 
years. Cut off from all human intercourse 
from his boyhood, and debarred eyen from 
the sight of common objects, it was said 
‘that he could not discern a goose from a 
capon.’ Yet the mere fact that he lived must 
have been a cause of anxiety to Henry VII, 
as it had already been the cause of one Yorkist 
insurrection, when Perkin Warbeck appeared 
upon the scene and personated one of the 
murdered sons of Edward IV. The adven- 
tures of Perkin, however, did not tend to 
make Warwick more formidable, and for two 
years after that impostor was lodged in the 
Tower nothing further was done to him. But 
unhappily another counterfeit arose in the 
interval. In 1498 or early in 1499 a young 
man named Ralph Wilford, educated for 
the part by an Austin canon, repeated the 
performance of Simnel in personating War- 
wick, for which both he and his tutor were 
put to execution on Shrove Tuesday, 12 Feb. 
1499, 


A few months after this Perkin Warbeck 
made an attempt to corrupt his gaolers and 
draw them into a plot for the liberation of 
himself and the Earl of Warwick, who, being 
informed of the project, very naturally agreed 
to it for his own advantage. The matter, 
however, was soon disclosed, and Perkin and 
his confederates were tried and condemned 
at Westminster on 16 Noy. and executed at 
Tyburn on the 23rd. On the 21st Warwick 
was arraigned before the Earl of Oxford as 


| high constable of England, not, as some 


writers have told us, for having attempted 
to break prison, but on the pretence that he 
had conspired with others to depose the 
king. Acting either on mischievous advice, 
or, as many supposed, in mere simplicity 
from his total ignorance of the world, the 
poor lad pleaded guilty, and was accordingly 
condemned to death. He was beheaded on 
Tower Hill on the 28th, a week after his 
sentence. It was reported that his death 
was due in great measure to Ferdinand of 
Spain, who refused to give his daughter to 
Prince Arthur as long as the succession might 
be disputed in behalf of the son of Clarence, 
and there seems some degree of truth in the 
statement. The Spanish ambassador’s des- 
patches show that he attached much impor- 
tance to this execution (GAIRDNER, Letters 
of Richard III and Henry VII, i. 118-14); 
and many years afterwards, when Cathe- 
rine of Arragon felt bitterly the cruelty of 
Henry VIII in seeking a divorce from her, 
she observed, according to Lord Bacon, ‘that 
it was a judgment of God, for that her former 
marriage was made in blood, meaning that 
of the Karl of Warwick.’ 

Warwick’s attainder was reversed in the 
following reign by statute 5 Henry VIII, c. 12, 
which was passed at the instance of his sister 
Margaret, countess of Salisbury; and the 
words of the petition embodied in the act are 
remarkable as showing how plainly the injus- 
tice of his execution was acknowledged even 
in those days of tyranny. ‘ Which Edward, 
most gracious sovereign lord, was always 
from his childhood, being of the age of 
eight years, until the time of his decease, re- 
maining and kept in ward and restrained 
from his liberty, as well within the Tower of 
London as in other places, having none ex- 
perience nor knowledge of the worldly poli- 
cies, nor of the laws of this realm, so that, 
if any offence were by him done . . . it was 
rather by innocency than of any malicious 
purpose. Indeed, the very records of his 
trial give us much the same impression, for 
they show that the ridiculous plot with which 
he was charged, to seize the Tower and make 
himself king, was put into his head by one 
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Robert Cleymound, evidently an informer, 
who was allowed to visit him in prison. 


[Rows Roll, 58, 60; Jo. Rossi Historia Regum, 
ed. Hearne; Polydore Vergil; Hall’s Chronicle ; 
Third Report of Dep.-Keeper of Public Records, 
app. ii. 216 ; statute 19 Hen. VII, :c. 34.] J. G. 


EDWARD, DAFYDD (d. 1690). [See 
Davip, Epwarb. | 


EDWARD, THOMAS (1814-1886), the 
Banff naturalist, was born at Gosport on 
25 Dec. 1814, his father, a hand-loom linen 
weaver, beinga private in the Fifeshire militia, 
which was temporarily stationed there. His 
early years were spent at Kettle, near Cupar, 
and at Aberdeen. From childhood he was 
passionately fond of animals, and brought 
home so many out-of-the-way creatures that 
he was frequently flogged and confined to the 
house. But even at five years old he proved 
utterly unmanageable. At the age of six he 
had been turned out of three schools in con- 
sequence of his zoological propensities. He 
was then set to work at a tobacco factory in 
Aberdeen, at fourteen-pence a week. ‘Two 
years later Edward got employment at a fac- 
tory two miles from Aberdeen, and his walks 
to and from work gave further scope to his 
taste for natural history. At the age of 
eleven he was apprenticed to a shoemaker 
in Aberdeen for six years, but left his service 
after three years, because of the cruel treat- 
ment he received. After this he worked 
under other employers, with intervals of ec- 
centric expeditions, militia service (when he 
narrowly escaped punishment for breaking 
from the ranks in pursuit of a fine butterfly), 
and enlistment in the 60th rifles, from which 
his mother’s entreaties and efforts got him off. 

At the age of twenty Edward settled at 
Banff to work at his trade. He had already 
taken in the ‘ Penny Magazine’ from its first 
issue in 1832, and found in it some informa- 
tion on natural history. He had learnt 
something from seeing pictures on Aberdeen 
bookstalls and stuffed animals in shop win- 
dows. At twenty-three he married a cheer- 
ful and faithful young woman named Sophia 
Reid, when his earnings were less than ten 
shillings a week. Marriage enabled him to 
become a collector, by giving him for the first 
time a place where he could keep specimens. 
‘Without friends, without a single book on 
natural history, not knowing the names of 
the creatures he found, he gained a knowledge 
unique in its freshness and accuracy. Every 
living thing had a fascination for him. He 
devoted numberless nights to wanderings, 
during which he went about or rested as one 
of themselves among nocturnal creatures. 
Wild animals for the most part moved freely 


about in his neighbourhood. He became 
acquainted with the sounds and movements 
of many animals which were unknown before. 
But héssometimes formed their acquaintance 
in terrifie encounters, one with a polecat 
lasting two hours. An hour or two’s sleep 
on open heaths, in old buildings, on rocks by 
the sea, was often his only rest; and his con- 
stitution was enfeebled by rheumatism caught 
in such expeditions. Gradually he accumu- 
lated a representative collection of animals, 
all stuffed or prepared by his own hands. 
Once a series of nearly a thousand insects, the 
result of four years’ work, was totally de- 
stroyed by rats or mice. By 1845 he pos- 
sessed nearly two thousand species of animals, 
besides many plants. All the cases were made 
by himself. 

Hoping to gain a little money, Edward ex- 
hibited his collection at the Banff fair in May 
1845. This was successful, and he repeated 
it a year after, and then resolved to exhibit 
at Aberdeen in August 1846. But at Aber- 
deen, as the professors told him, he was 
‘several centuries too soon.’ They had neither 
a public museum nor a free library. He was 
even met with much incredulity, few believ- 
ing that he could have made the collection 
unaided. He had spent his small funds and 
got into debt. Overcome by despair he one 
day went to the seashore to commit suicide; 
but the sight of an unknown bird excited him 
to pursue it, and drove away his resolve. At 
last he was compelled to sell his entire col- 
lection for 207. 10s. toa gentleman, who stowed 
it in a damp place, where it went to ruin. 

Returning home penniless, Edward set to 
work manfully at his trade, at which he was 
very proficient, and refrained from night ex- 
peditions throughout the succeeding winter. 
In the spring he resumed his old manner of 
life, going further afield at times, and carry- 
ing with him, to excuse his use of a gun, an 
elaborate certificate of harmlessness signed 
by sixteen magistrates. He ran many risks, 
got frightful falls on cliffs, was drenched in 
storms, and falling ill had to sell many of 
his newer specimens to support his family. 
Meanwhile some books on natural history 
had been lent to him by the Rev. James 
Smith of Monquhitter, near Banff, who per- 
suaded him to record some of his observations. 
Many of his notes on natural history were 
inserted in the ‘Banffshire Journal.’ His 
friend Mr. Smith in 1850 began to send notices 
of Edward’s observations to the ‘ Zoologist.’ 
These included detailed accounts of the 
habits and behaviour of birds which remind 
readers of Audubon. The deaths in 1854 of 
both Mr. Smith and another minister, Mr. 
Boyd of Crimond, who had set Edward on 
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the task of preparing popular lectures on the 
rudiments of natural history, were heavy 
blows to Edward. He now sought some 
better employment in all likely directions, 
but could secure nothing. He had begun 
contributing to several natural history jour- 
nals, but received no payments in return. 
By 1858, however, Edward had accumulated 
a third collection, the best he had made. 


Illness again prostrated him, and when he | 


partially recovered, though remaining in- 
capable of undergoing long and fatiguing ex- 
peditions again, a great part of his collection 
had to be sold. Having to abandon night 
wanderings and give up his gun, Edward 
took to marine zoology in earnest. In default 
of proper apparatus he devised most ingenious 
substitutes; and as the result of his investi- 
gations Spence Bate and Westwood's ‘ His- 
tory of British Sessile-eyed Crustacea’ enu- 
merates twenty new species discovered by 
Edward, who had collected 177 species in the 
Moray Firth. In other branches of marine 
zoology Edward furnished many facts, speci- 
mens, and new species to Messrs. Gwyn 
Jeffreys, Alder, A. M. Norman, Jonathan 
Couch, and many others. He had, however, 
obtained no scientific recognition more im- 
portant than a curatorship of the museum of 
the Banff Institution, at a salary of two 
guineas a year, until in 1866 he was elected 
an associate of the Linnean Society of Lon- 
don. The Aberdeen and the Glasgow Natural 
History societies followed suit ; but the Banff 
society did not elect their notable townsman 
an honorary member. The society itself de- 
servedly died in 1875. The museum being 
transferred to the Banff town council, Ed- 
ward was continued as curator at thirteen 
guineas a year, but resigned the office in 
1882. 

A serious illness in 1868 left Edward 
almost incapable of following his trade, but 
he afterwards recovered sufficiently to resume 
work at home. The publication of Mr. 
Smiles’s biography of Edward in 1876 was 
the means of making Edward widely known, 
and of making him comfortable in his latter 
days. Sir Joseph Hooker, P.R.S., Professors 
Allman and Owen, and Mr. Darwin joined 
in appealing to the queen on Edward’s behalf. 
On Christmas day 1876 Edward received 
the welcome news of the bestowal of a civil 
list pension of 507. On 21 March 1877 he 
was presented with 333/., largely subscribed 
in Aberdeen, at a meeting in the Aberdeen 
Song School, at which the veteran, with his 
faithful wife, was received with enthusiasm, 
and delivered a most racy speech in broad 


vernacular (see Aberdeen Weekly Journal, | 
28 March 1877). Other donations of con- | 
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siderable amount were sent to him. He now 
entered with extraordinary zeal upon the 
study of botany, and collected nearly every 
plant in Aberdeenshire and Banffshire. When. 
the Banffshire Field Club was established in 
1880, Edward was elected one of its vice- 
presidents, and read before it papers on the. 
‘Protection of Wild Birds’ and on ‘Our 
Reptiles,’ which were printed by the society. 
Edward died on 27 April1886. He left one 
son, a minister in the Scotch church, and ten 
daughters. 


[Life by S. Smiles, 1876; Nature (1877), xv. 
349-51, 439, 479, (1886) xxxili. 609; Aberdeen 
Weekly Journal, 28 March 1877; Banffshire 
Journal, 4 May 1886.] Goes 


EDWARDES, Sir HERBERT BEN- 
JAMIN (1819-1868), Indian official, second 
son of the Rey. B. Edwardes, born at Frodes- 
ley, Shropshire, 12 Noy. 1819,was ofan ancient 
Cambrian family, the head of which was made 
a baronet by Charles II]. The mother dying 
during his infancy Edwardes was taken charge 
of by an aunt, and sent in his tenth year to a 
private school at Richmond, where he failed 
to distinguish himself either as a scholar or 
as an athlete. In 1837 he began to attend 
classes at King’s College, London, where also 
he made but moderate progress in classics. 
and mathematics, although more successful 
in modern languages and a prominent member 
of the debating society. He also displayed 
a turn for drawing and wrote English verse. 
Checked in a desire to enter the university 
of Oxford, he obtained a cadetship in the 
Bengal infantry by personal application to a 
member of the court of directors, Sir R. Jen- 
kins. He proceeded direct to India without 
passing through the company’s military aca- 
demy, and landed in Calcutta early in 1841. 
An observer of that day (Lieutenant-colonel 
Leigh) describes him as then slight and deli- 
cate-looking, with fully formed features and 
anexpression of bright intelligence; not given 
to the active amusements by which most 
young men of his class and nation are wont 
to speed the hours, but abounding in mental 
accomplishment and resource. He was in 
earrison at Karnal, then a frontier station, in 
July 1842, a second lieutenant in the Ist. 
Europeans or Bengal fusiliers, now the 1st 
battalion royal Munster fusiliers. Although 
the languages of the East were not necessary 
to an officer so employed, Edwardes’s habits 
of study were by this time strong, and he 
soon came to the front as a linguist, passing 
examinations in Urdu, Hindi, and Persian. 
In little more than three years after join- 
ing his regiment he was pronounced duly 
qualified for the post of ‘interpreter.’ The 
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regiment now moved to Sabathu, where he 
began a series of papers in a local journal, 
the ‘ Delhi Gazette,’ which, under the title of 
«Letters of Brahminee Bull in India to his 
cousin John in England,’ attracted a good 
deal of attention among the Anglo-Indian 
community. Henry Lawrence, then British 
resident at the court of Khatmandu, was 
especially struck with the bold political 
opinions and clear high-spirited style of the 
young subaltern; and Sir Hugh Gough, the 
commander-in-chief of the Indian army, with 
a sagacity not always shown in such cases, 
selected Edwardes as a member of his per- 
sonal staff. The headquarters shortly after- 
wards taking the field for the first Punjab 
campaign, Edwardes was present as an aide- 
de-camp to Sir Hugh at the bloody fights of 
Moodkee and Sobraon. 

On the conclusion of the war he obtained 
his first civilemployment. Henry Lawrence 
was posted at Lahore as resident British 
minister with the durbar, or council of re- 
gency, and in that capacity undertook the 
task, generous if premature, of teaching the 
races of the Punjab the art of self-govern- 
ment. Edwardes was made one of Lawrence’s 
assistants on the request of the latter, and was 
deputed to carry out the undertaking in one 
of the outlying districts. It was early in 
1847 when Edwardes began the reform of 
civil administration in Bunnoo (Banu, as now 
spelt by the Indian government), a trans- 
Indus valley bordering on the territory of 
the Afghans and mainly peopled by tribes 
connected with that nation. Backed by a 
small handy force of Sikh soldiers, he soon 
made hismark. The numerous fortresses scat- 
tered about the valley were demolished, roads 
were made, canals excavated, local feuds ap- 
peased. Fortunate so far, no doubt the young 
district officer owed as much to his own 
qualities as to opportunity; and his personal 
influence was soon acknowledged universally 
among the rough and wild, but simple, popu- 
dation. Similar victories of peace were at the 
same time being won by Abbott in Hazara, 
by Lumsden in the Yusafzai country, and by 
John Nicholson at Rawal Pindi. But the 
well-spring whence this knot of remarkable 
men derived their inspiration was undoubtedly 
Lawrence, and that spring was to be closed, 
for the moment, by his departure for Europe. 
His substitute was no match for Asiatic craft 
and intrigue. In April 1843 the unhappy 
‘mission of Patrick Alexander Vans Agnew 
{q. v.] and Anderson to Multan, ending in 
the murder of those two officers, by the orders 
or connivance of Mulraj, fired latent elements 
of combustion. Edwardes at once grappled 
with the conflagration, Spontaneously, with- 


out British aid or companionship, at first 
without either money or material, he raised 
a body of armed tribesmen, and rapidly formed 
a fairly @isciplined and faithful force. Calling 
to his aid’the nawab, or Muhamadan prince, 
of the neighbouring native state of Baha- 
walpur, he also established communications 
with the officer commanding for the durbar 
of Lahore, Colonel van Cortlandt. On 10 June 
he received full permission from Lahore to 
act on his own judgment and responsibility. 
On the 18th of the same month he routed the 
rebel troops at Kineyri, near Dehra Ghazi 
Khan. On 8 July, having been joined by 
Lake, a neighbouring district officer, and 
further reinforced from Bahawalpur, he in- 
flicted on the enemy a second defeat at Sadu- 
sim, in front of Multan. The Diwan Mulraj 
fell back upon the town and fort, and never 
left their shelter until General Whish, with 
the Bombay column, arrived and invested the 
place. Edwardes took an active part in the 
siege that followed, and on 22 Jan. 1849 be- 
came the medium of the beaten chief’s sur- 
render. The services and sufferings of Agnew 
and Anderson were commemorated by amonu- 
ment erected by their colleagues, ‘the sur- 
yiving assistants, and the inscription was 
from Edwardes’s pen. 

Edwardes’s own share in these occurrences 
met with swift acknowledgment. H. Law- 
rence, who had long since returned to India, 
declared that ‘since the days of Clive no man 
had done as Edwardes. Young, alone, un- 
trained in military science and unversed in 
active war, he had organised victory and 
rolled back rebellion. This was, indeed, the 
high-water mark of Edwardes’s life and for- 
tune. Distinguished as were some of his 
later deeds, it 1s on this, most of all, that his 
fame must ever rest. From Sir H. Gough 
and from the government of India he received 
prompt and hearty commendation. At the 
instance of the board of control the queen 
declared him a brevet major and a companion 
of the Bath, honours rarely, if ever, attained 
by any subaltern before, and the East India 
Company presented him with a gold medal, 
struck specially for the purpose, of which the 
mould wasimmediately destroyed. In January 
1850 he returned to England, and there found 
himself the lion of the hour. He was warmly 
received in his native county of Shropshire. 
From the university of Oxford he received the 
degree of D.C... In London and at Liver- 
pool he was publicly entertained, and ex- 
hibited on both occasions a gift of ready and 
graceful oratory. In July he married Emma, 
daughter of James Sidney of Richmond. Be- 
fore the end of the year he brought out his 
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which he described his adventures, not without 
due mention of Lake and Cortlandt, and the 
Prince of Bahawalpur. In the spring of 1851 
he returned to India, and on arrival found a 
new sphere of civil duty in the deputy- 
commissionership of the newly created Bri- 
tish district of Jullunder (Jalandhar). In 
February 1853 he was transferred to Hazara, 
at the western foot of the Cashmere hills, 
leaving Jullunder with warm praise from his 
local chief, Donald McLeod, and expressions 
of regret from the people for whom he had 
worked nearly two years. McLeod, a trained 
administrator, selected from the civil service 
of the north-west provinces for the commis- 
sionership, was a man likely to judge soundly, 
and he reported that Edwardes was the best 
officer with whom he had ever come in con- 
tact. 

In his new post a still harder task awaited 
Edwardes. The Hazara hills and valleys 
had been ruled by James Abbott, one of the 
most memorable of the singular group of men 
who served in the Punjab at that period. He 
was what H. Lawrence called ‘a true knight- 
errant,’ always known among the wild high- 
landers of Hazara as ‘uncle,’ and the man 
who, as Edwardes wrote, had brought the 
district ‘from utter desolation to a smiling 
prosperity.’ Edwardes only remained long 
enough to found a central cantonment, which 
he named ‘ Abbottabad, in honour of his pre- 
decessor, and then, in the month of October, 
removed to Peshawur, promoted to the diffi- 
cult and dangerous post of commissioner in 
succession to the murdered Mackeson. ‘In 
the whole range of Indian charges,’ so wrote 
the governor-general, Dalhousie, in privately 
informing Edwardes of his appointment, ‘I 
know none which is more arduous than the 
commissionership of Peshawur. 5 Son 
hold the outpost of Indian empire. Your 
past career and your personal qualities and 
abilities give me assurance that I have chosen 
well.’ For the commissioner in the trans- 
Indus was far more than a mere prefect. In 
him, besides the ordinary duties of a com- 
missioner of division, were vested the control 
of the lawless mountaineers who had hidden 
defiance to the Moghul emperors in their day 
of power. And to this were further added 
the political relations of the British govern- 
ment with the amir of Afghanistan, who was 
still smarting from past injuries, and whose 
territories marched with the division for sixty 
rough miles. 

In the discharge of the political part of his 
duties at Peshawur Edwardes was led to 
suggest to the government the propriety of a 
treaty with the amir, and Dalhousie was pre- 
pared to give hima free hand for the purpose. 


But Sir John Lawrence was the chief at 
Lahore, and his mind was never one that 
Jumped at novelties. On his hesitation be- 
coming known in Calcutta the governor- 
general proposed that Edwardes, while con- 
ducting the negotiations with the court of 
Cabul, should correspond with himself, di- 
rectly and without the correspondence being 
transmitted, as routine and propriety alike 
required, through the office of the chief. 
Edwardes declined to avail himself of this 
flattering irregularity ; the letters were duly 
sent backwards and forwards through Law- 
rence’s office, and there can be little doubt 
that both the arbitrary ruler at Calcutta and 
the ardent representative at Peshawur lived 
to see the benefit of the cautious intermediary. 
A strict non-interference clause was ulti- 
mately introduced into the agreement, and 
the amir, Dost Muhamad, remained faithful 
to its engagements under all subsequent trials. 
Lawrence came, years after, to be himself 
governor-general, and the policy of non-in- 
tervention was continued, only to be once 
interrupted, down to the days of Lord Duf- 
ferin. The circumstances are equally credit- 
able to Lawrence and to Edwardes, and did 
not serve to ruffle for a moment the friendli- 
ness of their mutual relations. ‘All the 
merit of the affair,’ so Lawrence wrote to: 
Edwardes, ‘ whatever it may be, is yours.’ 
Edwardes was entirely at one with Law- 
rence as to the question of frontier defence. 
When the treaty had been concluded, Ed- 
wardes wrote to a friend: ‘ After the doubts 
and lessons of the [past]... I have my- 
self arrived at the conclusion that our true: 
military position is on our own side of the 
passes, just where an army must debouch 
upon the plain.’ From this conclusion he 
never afterwards deviated. He remained con- 
vinced that the best protection of British 
Indian interests on the frontier was ‘a strong, 
independent, and friendly Afghanistan,’ and! 
that there was a distinct feeling among the 
people of that country ‘that the Russians 
are not as trustworthy as the English” But 
he held this conviction without any ill-tem- 
per towards Russia, believing that the British 
government should come to as friendly an 
understanding as possible with that of the: 
ezar. In 1856 the Afghan ruler came down: 


| to Peshawur on Edwardes’s suggestion, and’ 


there executed a supplementary treaty in view 
of approaching hostilities between the Indian 
government and the shah of Persia. Shortly 
after came the great revolt in Upper India,, 
and Edwardes’s foresight in helping to make: 
a friend of Dost Muhamad was abundantly 
justified ; all through the revolt of the sepoy 
army the Afghans remained silent, and even 
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sympathetic, spectators of their neighbours’ 
trouble. On the receipt of the telegram an~ 
nouncing the events of 10 and 11 May at 
Meerut and Delhi, Edwardes wrote to Sir J. 
Lawrence, who at first delayed acquiescence 
in the projects of his more ardent subordinate. 
But the chief coming as far as Pindi to confer 
with Edwardes was so far influenced by the 
arguments laid before him as to give sanction 
to the levy of a mixed force, and to the for- 
mation of a movable column which subse- 
quently maintained order in the Punjab and 
ultimately aided powerfully in the overthrow 
of the mutineers in the south of the Sutlej. 
Before long a difference arose between these 
two great public servants, which has been 
somewhat unduly magnified by some of Hd- 
wardes’s admirers. Edwardes was, naturally 
enough, anxious to do all in his power to hold 
the dangerous post which had been assigned 
to him by the government of India; Law- 
rence had to think not only of that, but of 
the whole Punjab provinces, and even, for a 
time, of the empire at large. Therefore when 
Edwardes pressed for reinforcements and 
asked that some of the troops destined to 
take part in the siege of Delhi should be 
diverted for the defence of Peshawur, Law- 
rence had to answer that Delhi was a big 
thing, and that there was a possibility that 
Peshawur might have to be sacrificed to Delhi 
and to the necessity of concentrating on the 
hither side of the Indus. The Peshawur 
authorities were much excited at this sugges- 
tion, and referred to Lord Canning at Cal- 
cutta, by whom, but not until August, it was 
decided that Peshawur should be held ‘to 
the last.’ It is surely unnecessary that a 
statesman like Lawrence should be depre- 
ciated in order that the very genuine and true 
services of his able agent should be duly 
valued. The latest historian sums up the con- 
troversy in these words: ‘ Had things come 
to the worst elsewhere, it is obvious that such 
a move would have saved... the Punjab 
from untold disasters’ (TRorrER, 1. 486). 
After a bold and entirely prosperous ad- 
ministration of his charge Edwardes began to 
feel the consequences of the long trial, and in 
September 1858 wrote that he was ‘quite tired 
of work. But he was not able to leave his 
post for another twelvemonth, and when he 
did it is to be feared that his health had re- 
ceived permanent injury. In the middle of 
1859 he once more came to Wngland, and in 
the following year was urged to stand as a 
candidate for the representation of Glasgow 
in the House of Commons. He declined the 
inyitation, deciding that he would remain in 
the Indian service. The next two years were 
passed in England, where Edwardes delivered 


several addresses on Indian affairs, and re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood, witha step 
in the order of the Bath. He was also made 
LL.Dedy the university of Cambridge. His 
health now showed signs of amendment, and 
in the beginning of 1862 he was back in the 
Punjab, filling the honourable place of com- 
missioner of Umballa. ‘This isa coveted ap- 
pointment, involving the privilege of working 
in mountain air during the summer, and Ed- 
wardes’s life for the next three years was sin- 
gularly happy. On 1 Jan. 1865 Edwardes 
was driven to Europe by a failure both of his 
wite’s health and of his own strength. He 
left India for ever, regretted by Lawrence, as 
‘a born ruler of men.’ 

The short remnant of his days was chiefly 
spent in London, where Edwardes devoted 
himself to the cause of public and private 
benevolence. He was a vice-president of the 
Church Missionary Society and a supporter 
of the City Mission, and he took charge of 
Lawrence’s family while his old chief was 
labouring in India as viceroy. Any spare 
time was to be devoted to the biography of 
the viceroy’s brother, Sir Henry, a work 
which Edwardes never lived to complete. 
He was now promoted major-general and 
made a commander of the order of the Star 
of India, receiving further a ‘ good-conduct 
pension’ of 100/. a year. He threw himself 
into evangelical movements with character- 
istic ardour, and his personal charm and fluent 
language made him a welcome speaker on 
the platforms of that party. He took a par- 
ticularly active partin the opposition to ritual- 
ism in the Anglican church which marked 
the period. 

In March 1868 came a bad attack of pleu- 
risy. While still convalescent Edwardes was 
offered the reversion of the lieutenant-gover- 
norship of the Punjab. But the expected 
vacancy did not occur, and Edwardes’s health 
relapsed. On 5 Nov. he came back from 
Scotland, where he had experienced a short 
return of strength, and he died in London on 
23 Dec. 1868, His memory was honoured by 
amural tablet in Westminster Abbey, erected 
by the secretary of state in council. His fel- 
low-students and private friends, by a stained 
window in King’s College chapel, attested 
their loving admiration, and he was likewise 
commemorated in his first district, Bunnoo 
where the capital town is now known, accord 
ing to Punjab fashion, as ‘ Edwardesabad? 

The great characteristic of Edwardes is the 
combination of bright intelligence with strong 
prejudices. These, if they sometimes warped 
his judgment, always inspired and sustained 
his conduct. His most energetic state paper 
was attended by no success. After the sup- 
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pression of the revolt of 1857 he urged upon 
the government the duty of publicly sup- 
porting the propagation of the gospel in India 
by projects which were generally condemned 
at the time, and which are now all but for- 
gotten. This part of Edwardes’s public life 
has been thus summed up by a generally 
sympathetic writer: ‘In his scheme for go- 
verning India on christian principles and his 
subsequent addresses to London audiences 
the brilliant commissioner of Peshawur be- 
trayed a curious lack of sound statesmanship, 
an unchristian contempt for that form of jus- 
tice which aims at treating others as we would 
be treated ourselves. In this respect he dif- 
fered widely from John Lawrence, whose 
fervent piety was largely tempered by his 
stern love of justice and his sturdy common 
sense’ (TRorrmr, India under Victoria, 1886). 

The epithet of the historian is well chosen. 
Edwardes was brilliant rather than large- 
minded. Gay, buoyant, self-relying, he car- 
ried the minds of other men with him on 
most occasions of his life. But his work had 
something temporary aboutit. He established 
few doctrines, and founded no school. On 
the general frontier question, indeed, his 
Jmowledge and experience saved him from 
rash counsels. But even here his policy was 
not new, having been founded by Elphin- 
stone and affirmed by later statesmen. Where 
Edwardes was more of an originator he was 
less of a success; his extreme zeal for mission 
work in Afghanistan, for instance, can hardly 
be said to have been endorsed by events. 

It is as a man of action that he deserves 
unstinted praise. He had a natural military 
genius, independent of professional training, 
and a strength of will and talent for adminis- 
‘tration, which stood in no need of technical 
instruction. Ifhe was thrown into the world 
before he had completed his education, he was 
compensated by being surrounded at an early 
age by highly formative conditions. Under 
these he developed his great qualities, and 
finished his training in the wide school of 
experience. If untouched by the spirit of the 
age in Europe, he was all the more qualified 
‘for the mastery of Asiatics. With his suc- 
cess and his shortcomings, in his acquirements 
no less than in his limitations, he 1s a typical 
figure in a class to whom the nation owes a 
debt of gratitude. With the dashing spirit 
of the cavalier the early Punjab officer united 
something of the earnestness of the Ironside, 
but the very qualities which aided them in 
their rapid rise perhaps hindered them in after 
life. They were, for the most part, content 
to see other men build on their foundations. 

[The best materials for the study of Edwardes’s 
life and character are furnished by his widow— 


Memorials of the Life and Letters of Major- 
general Sir H. Edwardes, K.C.B., &c., Lon- 
don, 1886. For the general history of the time 
the works cited above may be consulted; also 
the Histories of the Sepoy Mutiny of Malleson, 
Kaye, and Holmes; with Mr. Bosworth Smith’s 
Life of John Lawrence and Edwardes and Meri- 
vale’s Life of Henry Lawrence.] HH. G. K. 


EDWARDS, ARTHUR (4.1743), major, 
for many years the archeological ally of Dr. 
Stukeley and Lord Winchilsea (NicHoxs, 
Int. Anecd. xi. 772), was elected a fellow of 
the Society of Antiquaries on 17 Noy. 1725 
([Gover], List of Members of Soc, Antiq. 4to, 
1798, p. *4). He died first major of the se- 
cond troop of horse guards in Grosvenor 
Street, London, 22 June 1748 (Gent. Mag. 
xili. 389 ; affidavit appended to will). His 
will of 11 June 1738 was proved at London 
13 July 1743, a second grant being made 
7 Nov. 1745 (registered in P. C.C., 230, 
Boycott). Therein he refers to his family 
merely as ‘my brothers and sisters, the chil- 
dren of my father.’ The fire of 23 Oct. 1781, 
by which the Cotton Library was so seriously 
injured, induced Edwards to make the muni- 
ficent gift of 7,000/. to the trustees ‘ to erect 
and build such a house as may be most likely 
to preserve that lbrary as much as can be 
from all accidents.’ Owing, however, to the 
protraction of a life interest in the legacy, it 
did not become available until other arrange- 
ments had made its application to building 
purposes needless (EDWaARDs, Memoirs of 
Inbrartes, i. 434,460). It was consequently, 
in pursuance of the testator’s contingent in- 
structions, appropriated to the purchase of 
‘such manuscripts, books of antiquities, an- 
cient coins, medals, and other curiosities as 
might be worthy to increase and inlarge the 
said Cotton Library.’ Edwards also _be- 
queathed about two thousand volumes of 
printed books and their cases ; also, his ‘pic- 
tures of King George the lst, the Czar Peter, 
Oliver Cromwell, and Cosimo di Medicis the 
1st, with his secretary, Bartolomeo Concini 
. . . to be placed in the aforesaid library.’ 


[Authorities as above. ] G. G. 


EDWARDS, BRYAN (1748-1800), 
West India merchant, was born at Westbury, 
Wiltshire, on 21 May 1743. His father in- 
herited a small estate, valued at about 1002. 
a year, and to support his large family endea- 
voured to add to his income by dealings in 
corn and malt. This attempt did not prove 
successful, and at his death in 1756 his wife 
and six children were left in poverty. Tor- 
tunately for his children’s sake the widow 
had two rich brothers in the West Indies, and 
one of them, Zachary Bayly of Jamaica, took 
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the family under his protection. Edwards 
had been placed at the school of William 
Foot, a dissenting minister of Bristol, and a 
good instructor, though forbidden to teach his 
pupil Latin and Greek ; but after his father’s 
death the boy was removed to a French board- 
ing-school in the same city, where he learnt 
the French language, and, having access to 
a circulating library, acquired a passion for 
books. In 1759 his younger uncle returned 
to England, and took his nephew to live 
with him in London. The pair quickly dis- 
agreed, and after an experience of a few 
months Bryan was shipped off to Jamaica to 
his other uncle, a man of kinder disposition 
and more enlightened mind, who engaged for 
the nephew’s sake a clergyman to dwell in 
the family, from whom he learnt ‘ small Latin 
and less Greek,’ but from whose instruction 
and example he gained a taste for composi- 
tion. The nephew was admitted to a share, 
and after a few years succeeded to the en- 
tirety of his uncle’s business, and is also said 
to have been left in 1773 heir to the great 
property ofa Mr. Hume of Jamaica. Through 
Edwards’s fostering care the business con- 
tinued to prosper, and his talents secured for 
him a leading position in the colonial assem- 
bly, ‘where he attacked the restrictions placed 
by the government on trade with the United 
States.’ He returned to his native country 
for a time, and in 1782 contested the repre- 
sentation of Chichester in the independent 
interest against the Duke of Richmond’s no- 
minee. At the poll he was defeated by eight 
votes (239 to 247), and although heattempted 
to gain the seat by a petition in the commons 
and by an action in the court of king’s bench, 
he abstained from prosecuting the petition to 
an issue, and lost his action. In the begin- 
ning of 1787 he repaired again to the West 
Indies, and dwelt there until the autumn of 
1792, when he settled permanently in Eng- 
land as a West India merchant, and esta- 
blished a bank at Southampton. In 1794 he 
contested its representation with the son of 
its patron, and after a severe contest was re- 
jected by the electors; but at the general 
election in 1796 he was elected, through the 
influence of the Eliots, as member for the 
Cornish borough of Grampound. By Mr. 
Speaker Abbot the new member was de- 
scribed as ‘a heavy-looking man,’ using lan- 
guage ‘very awkward and inelegant;’ but 
Wilberforce, with more candour, acknow- 
ledged that he found in Edwards, who sup- 
ported the slave trade with certain restric- 
tions, ‘a powerful opponent of slave trade 
abolition.’ He had long suffered from ill- 
health, and did not live through this par- 
liament, but died at his house at the Polygon, 


Southampton, on 15 or 16 July 1800, and 
was buried in a vault under the church of 
All Saints, Southampton. He married Maria, 
younger daughter of Thomas Phipps of Brook 
House, Westbury, and left an only son, Hume 
Edwards, to inherit his vast wealth. 

The chief work of Edwards was ‘The His- 
tory of the British Colonies in the West 
Indies.’ Two volumes of this work, contain- 
ing much information on the slave trade, 
were published in 1798, and in the same year 
an impression was issued at Dublin. The 
second edition appeared in 1794, when the 
owners of the first issue were enabled by a 
separate publication, entitled ‘List of Maps: 
and Plates for the History of the British Co- 
lonies in the West Indies,’ to complete their 
copies by the purchase of the maps, plates, &c. 
which were contained in the improved edi- 
tion. Not long after he had compiled this 
work he conceived the idea of writing a gene- 
ral account of all the settlements in the West 
Indies, but with especial attention to the 
French colonies. He visited St. Domingo 
shortly after the revolt of the negroes in 1791, 
and, although disappointed in his comprehen- 
sive scheme, published in 1797 ‘An Histo- 
rical Survey of the French Colony in the 
Island of St. Domingo,’ which was reproduced 
in 1807, ‘together with an account of the 
Maroon Negroes in Jamaica, and a History 
of the War in the West Indies, by Bryan Ed- 
wards. Alsoatour through Barbadoes, St. Vin- 
cent, &c., by Sir William Young, bart.’ This 
volume, which was left unfinished through 
the author’s death, and to which was prefixed 
‘A Sketch of the Life of the Author, written 
by himself a short time before his death,’ was 
also issued as a third volume to the original 
‘History of the British Colonies,’ and the 
whole work was at the same time reissued in 
three volumes with the date of 1801. The 
fifth edition was passed through the press in 
1819. The complete work was translated 
into German, some parts were rendered into 
Spanish, and the history of St. Domingo was: 
translated into French. Though the history 
was generally popular, and was highly praised 
by such competent critics as McCulloch, the 
opinions of the author did not meet with uni- 
versal acceptance. The history of St. Do- 
mingo condemned the treatment which its 
negroes received from the settlers, and re- 
flected severely on the conduct of its French 
inhabitants towards the English who came 
there after 1791, and for his views on these 
matters Edwards was attacked in a volumi- 
nous letter addressed to him in 1797 in both 
French and English by Colonel Venault de 
Charmilly. The modified continuance of 
slavery which Edwards advocated in these 
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volumes provoked in 1795 a letter of remon- 
strance from William Preston of Dublin. 
Edwards succeeded Sir Joseph Banks in 1797 
as the secretary ‘of the Association for Pro- 
moting the Discovery of the Interior Parts of 
Africa,’ and the second volume of the society’s 
* Proceedings’ contained ‘an abstract of Mr. 
Park’s account of his travels and discoveries, 
abridged from his own minutes by Bryan Ed- 
wards,’ some copies of which were struck off 
separately for the private use of the members 
in 1798. The whole of the narrative of Ed- 
wards was incorporated in the large volume 
of ‘ Travels in the Interior Districts of Africa, 
performed. . .in 1795 and 1796 by Mungo 
Park’ (1799), and it has even been asserted 
‘by some critics that Park was indebted to 
Edwards for the composition of that volume. 
Dr. Thomas Somerville was so informed by 
Bishop Majendie, who claimed to make the 
statement on trustworthy evidence, ‘ being 
not only a member of the African society, 
but having often been a witness of Mr. Park’s 
putting his notes into the hands of Edwards, 
whoafterwardsarranged and transfusedthem 
intoacollected and expanded narrative.’ The 
abilities of Park were equal to its composi- 
tion, and the probable conclusion is that al- 
though he sought the advice, and paid defer- 
ence to the views of Edwards, the recital of 
his travels was in the main his own narra- 
tive. 

Edwards was also the author of several 
smaller works. 1, ‘Thoughts onthe late Pro- 
ceedings of Government respecting the Trade 
of the West India Islands with the United 
States,’ 1784, in which he argued in favour 
of free intercourse in trade, and condemned 
the American war. This pamphlet brought 
him into controversy with Lord Sheffield, and 
provoked an address to him from a writer 
called John Stevenson. 2. ‘Speech at a 
free Conference between the Council and 
Assembly of Jamaica on Mr. Wilberforce’s 
Propositions concerning the Slave Trade,’ 
1790. 3.‘ Poems,’ printed and privately distri- 
buted among his friends about 1794. 4. ‘Vin- 
dication of the Proceedings of the English 
Government towards the Spanish Nation in 
1655,’ in reference to Jamaica, which forms 
pp. xxix-xxxviii of ‘Preface and Historical 
Documents to be prefixed to the new edition 
of the Jamaica Laws.’ 5. ‘ Proceedings of the 
Governor and Assembly of Jamaica in regard 
to the Maroon Negroes. To which is pre- 
fixed an introductory account [by Edwards] 
on the disposition of the Maroons, and of the 
late War between these People and the White 
Inhabitants.’ Edwards is said by more than 
one authority to have driven Dr. Wolcot, gene- 


rally known as ‘ Peter Pindar,’ from Jamaica, | 
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through the vigour of his satire; but Pol- 
whele, who knew Wolcot’s history well, as- 
serts that the doctor came to England for 
ordination and admission to a good benefice 
in Jamaica. A portrait of Edwards was 
painted by Abbot and engraved by Holloway. 


[Appleton’s Cyclopzdia of American Biog.; 
Censura Literaria, vi. 222; Somerville’s Life and 
Times, pp. 323-4; Gent. Mag. 1800, pp. 702, 
793-4; W. D. Cooper’s Parliamentary History 
of Sussex, p. 15; Life of Wilberforce, ii. 196, 
241, 277; Davies's Southampton, p. 398; Old- 
field’s Representative History, iii. 651; Hoare’s 
History of Wiltshire, vol. iii. pt. i. pp. 32, 41; 
Life of Mungo Park in Journals of his Mission 
to Africa in 1806, pp. xvi, xx—xxxi, cix—cxi, and 
addenda, pp. xx-xxv; Notes and Queries (1868), 
4th ser. i. 56, 139.] Wie) GC: 


EDWARDS, CHARLES (d. 1691 ?), 
Welsh author, was entered in 1644 as a stu< 
dent of All Souls’ College, Oxford, at the age 
of sixteen, his father being described as a 
plebeian. It is supposed that his father was 
Robert Edwards of Cynlleth, that he was born 
at Rhyd-y-Croesau in Denbighshire, and that 
he received his early education either at 
Ruthin or Oswestry. It is almost certain he 
never received episcopal ordination. In 1648 
Edwards replied to the parliamentary visitors 
at Oxford, ‘I humbly submit to this visita- 
tion as far as its proceedings be according to 
the laws of the land and the statutes of this 
university,’ and this answer was not deemed 
satisfactory. On 14 June he was expelled, but 
through the kind offices of some friends he 
was elected to a scholarship at Jesus Col- 
lege 27 Oct. 1648. On 30 Oct., when the 
old fellows and scholars were expelled, Ed- 
wards was allowed to remain. In June 1649 
he was appointed to make a Latin declama- 
tion in praise of clemency, and his freedom of 
speech appears to have given great umbrage. 
He says: ‘ Whether my discourse of clemency 
procured me severity I cannot tell, but sure 
T am that soon after it was used towards me.’ 
Yet he was afterwards made an honorary 
fellow. In the same year he was awarded 


/the place and emolument of Bible reader. 


In the same year he took his bachelor’s 
degree. He seems to have lingered at the 
university, hoping, perhaps, that his friends 
would be able to obtain him an appointment 
at some other college. Failing this, he settled 
in Denbighshire and married. In 1653 the 
‘sine cura’ of Llanrhaiadr was conferred on 
him. This had been vacant since the death 
of Dr. John Owen, bishop of St. Asaph, 
16 Oct. 1651. He preached as an itinerant, 
catechised the children on Sundays, and 
held monthly fasts on a week day in public 
and private. On the accession of Charles II 
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his troubles were greatly increased, and the 
benefice was soon taken out of his hands. 
In 1666 soldiers broke into his house at night, 
went into his cellar, got drunk on his beer, 
called him a traitor, and with great violence 
took him prisoner and carried him to the 
county gaol. His release cost him time and 
money, and on his return home he seems to 
have found one of his children dead from 
fright. ‘ Within a few months afterwards,’ 
says he, ‘my wife and some of my surviving 
children, being discouraged in their obedience 
by the many injuries they saw inflicted on 
me, became undutiful. . . .’? His children 
were persuaded that it was better for them 
to be without him, and his wife was so far 
alienated from him that she importuned him 
to part from her and live asunder, though 
for sixteen years they had lived together as 
lovingly as any couple in the country. They 
separated by mutual consent, and he returned 
to Oxford in 1666. Henceforward he de- 
voted himself mainly to Welsh literature, 
and the next few years were employed on 
the book by which he is best known, ‘ Hanes 
y Ffydd Ddiffuant, which is a kind of his- 
tory of christianity, interspersed with much 
interesting information respecting the tenets 
of the ancient Welsh bards. He maintains 
their orthodoxy, and shows that the primitive 
British church was independent of that of 
Rome. The book was published at Oxford in 
1671, with a Latin recommendation from the 
pen of Dr. Michael Roberts, the principal of 
Jesus College at the date of Hdwards’s expul- 
sion. In 1675 he was in London busy with 
the printing of some Welsh books. In this 
year he published his curious little work, of 
which several editions have appeared, ‘ He- 
braicorum Cambro-Britannicorum Specimen.’ 
It is intended to show the Hebrew origin of 
the Welsh language. The second edition of 
‘Hanes y I’fydd’ appeared in Oxford in 1676, 
the third in 1677, the fourth at Shrewsbury 
in 1722, fifth and sixth at Dolgelley in 1811 
and 1812, seventh at Carmarthen in 1856. 
His ‘Plain Pathway’ appeared in 1682, 
‘Book of the Resolution’ in 1684, and in 
1686 ‘Fatherly Instructions’ and ‘Gildas 
Minimus.’ About this time he probably eked 
out a precarious living as a bookseller, for in 
‘Fatherly Instructions’ he says that ‘ British 
books are to be had with the publisher hereof.’ 
His last known work is his autobiography 
(1691), bearing the title‘ An Afflicted Man’s 
Testimony concerning his Troubles.’ It is 
probable that he died soon after this. 
Notwithstanding the great amount of ad- 
ditional information discovered and recently 
made public in the paper read by Mr. Ivor 
James of Cardiff, at a meeting of the Cym- 


mrodorion Society, 26 March 1886, still, as Mr. 
James adds, ‘a mystery remains—how came 
this man, the object of so much malevolence, 
to be%*he mouthpiece of a body of gentlemen, 
who comprised among their number Tillot- 
son, Stillingfleet, Baxter, Stephen Hughes, 
and Jones of Llangynwyd. Had he friends? 
They stood aloof from him; his relatives, his 
wife, his children, kindred and acquaintances, 
all leagued, according to his story, against his 
character, estate, and life.’ 


[Ivor James’s Paper; Williams’s Eminent 
Welshmen; Foulkes’s Geirlyfr Bywgraffiadol. ] 
Renda 


EDWARDS, EDWARD (1788-1806), 
painter, the elder son of a chairmaker and 
carver, who had come from Shrewsbury, and 
settled in London,was bornin London7 March 
1788. Hewas a weakly child, with distorted 
limbs, and remained of very small size all his 
life. At an early age he went to a French 
protestant school, but at fifteen was removed 
in order to work at his father’s business. He 
worked up to eighteen with a Mr. Hallet, an 
upholsterer at the corner of St. Martin’s Lane 
and Long Acre, drawing patterns for furni- 
ture. His father then sent him to a drawing 
school, and in 1759 he was admitted as a 
student into the Duke of Richmond’s gallery. 
He lost his father in 1760, when the support 
of his mother and sister devolved upon him. 
Edwards took lodgings in Compton Street, 
Soho, and opened an evening school for draw- 
ing. In 1761 he was admitted a student in 
the academy in St. Martin’s Lane, where he. 
studied from the life. In 1763 he was em- 
ployed by John Boydell [q. v. ] to make draw- 
ings for engravers, and in the following year 
succeeded in gaining a premium from the 
Society of Arts for the best historical picture 
in chiaroscuro, which he exhibited at the 
Free Society of Artists in the same year, 
the subject being ‘The Death of Tatius.’ 
He subsequently exhibited with the Incor- 
porated Society of Artists, of which body he 
became a member, quitting it, however, for 
the Royal Academy, where he exhibited for 
the first time in 1771, sending ‘The Angel 
appearing to Hagar and Ishmael,’ and a por- 
trait. He continued to exhibit there up to the 
year of his death, contributing pictures of 
various descriptions, and numerous portraits. 
Among them may be noted ‘Bacchus and 
Ariadne’ (1773), ¢ Oliver protected by Or- 
lando, from “As you like it”? (1775), “View 
of Brancepeth Castle, near Durham’ (1784), 
‘A View of the River at Barn Elms’ (1785), 
‘The Angel appearing to Gideon’ (1792), 
‘The Release of the Prisoners from Dorches- 
ter Gaol’ (1796), ‘ Portrait of Rey. H. Whit- 
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field, D.D.’ (1799), ‘Cupid and Psyche’ (1800), 
&e. In 1773 he was elected an associate of 
the Royal Academy. He was employed by 
the Society of Antiquaries to make a draw- 
ing from the picture in the royal collection 
of ‘The Interview between Henry VIII and 
Francis I at Calais ;’ for this drawing, which 
occupied him six months, he received 110 
guineas. He was also employed by Lord 
Bessborough to repair a ceiling painted by 
Sir James Thornhill at Roehampton, by Mr. 
Bell on designs for his Shakespeare and other 
publications, and by Mr. Robert Udny. Owing 
to the kind assistance of the last-named he 
was enabled to visit Italy, and left for Rome 
in July 1775, returning in September 1776. 
In 1781 he obtained a premium for landscape, 
and in this year he presented a paper to the 
Royal Society on the damage wrought by 
the great storm at Roehampton. In 1782 he 
painted three ceilings for the Hon. Charles 
Hamilton at Bath. About this time too 
he was employed a great deal by Horace 
Walpole at Strawberry Hill, for whom he 
made many drawings; in 1784, however, 
some disagreement led to a breach between 
them. In 1786 he painted for Mr. Estcourt 
a ‘Hunting Party,’ containing portraits of 
the Duke of Beaufort and his sons; in the 
following year he was painting scenes for the 
theatre at Newcastle-on-Tyne. In 1788 he 
was appointed professor of perspective at the 
Royal Academy, and subsequently published 
a treatise on that subject. He was occupied 
for some time ona picture representing ‘The 
Interior View of Westminster Abbey on the 
Commemoration of Handel.’ This he com- 
pleted and exhibited at the Royal Academy 
in 1793. In 1799 he wasinduced by Boydell 
to paint a scene from ‘The Two Gentlemen 
of Verona’ for the Shakespeare Gallery. He 
lost his mother in 1800, but continued to sup- 
port his sister until his death (19 Dec. 1806). 
He was buried in St. Pancras churchyard. 
Edwards was a proficient in etching, and in 
1792 published a set of fifty-two etchings. 
There is a volume in the print room of 
the British Museum containing others, and 
also some of his unsuccessful essays in that art. 
He designed numerous illustrations, wrote 
verses, and played the violin. He com- 
piled and published a volume entitled ‘ Anec- 
dotes of Painters’ (1808), intended as a sup- 
plement to Walpole’s work; though rather 
loosely put together, it contains valuable re- 
cords of contemporary artists which might 
otherwise have perished. A portrait engraved 
by Cardon after his own drawing is prefixed 
to the work; the original drawing, with two 
others by Edwards, is in the print room at 
the British Museum. 


[Memoir prefixed to the Anecdotes of Painters ; 
Redgraye’s Dict. of Artists; Graves’s Dict. of 
Artists, 1760-1880; Sandby’s Hist. of the Royal 
Academy; Notes in Anderdon’s illustrated copy 
of the Anecdotes, print room Brit. Mus. ; Cata- 
logues of the Royal Academy, &e.] La: 


EDWARDS, EDWARD (1803-1879), 
marine zoologist, was born on 23 Noy. 1803, 
at Corwen, Merionethshire, where he re- 
ceived his education. He started in life as 
a draper at Bangor, Carnarvonshire, which 
business he carried on until 1839, when he 
retired from it. In the following year he 
established a foundry and ironworks at Menai 
Bridge, which he appears to have carried on 
for several years with much success. In 
1864, being interested in observing the forms 
of marine life in the beautiful waters of the 
Menai Straits, he began to study the habits 
and characters of the fish in their native ele- 
ment. He was induced to attempt an arti- 
ficial arrangement for preserving the tish in 
health in confinement, so as to be enabled to 
study their habits more closely. By an imi- 
tation of the natural conditions under which 
the fishes flourished, he succeeded in intro- 
ducing such improvements in the construc- 
tion of aquaria as enabled him to preserve 
the fish for an almost unlimited period with- 
out change of water. His most notable 
improvement was his ‘ dark-water chamber 
slope-back tank,’ the result of a close study 
of the rock-pools, with their fissures and 
chasms, in the rocks on the shores of the 
Menai Straits. This improvement retarded 
for a long time the falling off in the taste for 
domestic aquaria, and the principle of Ed- 
wards’s tank was most successfully adopted 
inall the large establishments of this country, 
and in many of the continental and American 
zoological schools. To the pursuit of this in- 
teresting branch of natural history Edwards 
devoted the last years of his life, dying, at 
the age of seventy-five, on 13 Aug. 1879, after 
an attack of paralysis. 

[Athenzum, No. 2706, 6 Sept. 1879; infor- 
mation from friends in Anglesea, and from Ed- 


wards’s son, Mr. John R. Edwards of Liverpool. ] 
Re Hen, 


EDWARDS, EDWARD (1812-1886), 
librarian, was born in 1812, probably in Lon- 
don. Of his education and early employments 
we have no account, but in 1836 he appears 
as a pamphleteer on subjects of public in- 
terest, and his productions evince consider- 
able information as well as mental activity 
and intelligence. He wrote on national uni- 
versities, with especial reference to the uni- 
versity of London, whose charter was then 
under discussion; on the British Museum, at 
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the time undergoing thorough investigation 
from Mr. Hawes’s committee ; and,at a some- 
what later date, on the reform of the Royal 
Academy. His attention was probably di- 
rected to the latter subject by the work he 
undertook in 1837, in connection with the 
patentees of the Collas system of engraving, 
on the great seals of England, and on the 
medals struck under the French Empire. 
His account of the latter extends from 1804 
to 1810, but was never completed. He also 
about this time assisted Mr. W. Macarthur 
in his account of New South Wales, though 
his name did not appear in connection with 
the work. Meanwhile his pamphlet on the 
museum and the evidence he had given before 
the museum committee had attracted the 
attention of the atithorities, and in 1839 he 
became a supernumerary assistant in the 
printed book department, for especial em- 
ployment on the new catalogue ordered by 
the trustees. Hdwards was one of the four 
coadjutors of Panizzi in framing the ninety- 
one rules for the formation of this catalogue, 
the others being John Winter Jones, after- 
wards principal librarian; Thomas Watts, 
afterwards keeper of printed books; and 
Serjeant Parry, then, like Edwards, a super- 
numerary assistant. On the commencement 
of the catalogue Edwards was assigned to the 
duty of cataloguing the collection of civil 
war tracts, formed under Charles I and the 
Commonwealth by the bookseller Thoma- 
son, and containing more than thirty thou- 
sand separate pieces. These were entirely 
catalogued by him, and his titles are generally 
very good and full, sometimes perhaps almost 
superfluously minute. The task seems tohave 
absorbed his energies for several years, or 
any other literary work which he may have 
produced was anonymous. About 1846 he 
began to devote great attention to the sta- 
tistics of libraries, collected returns supplied 
by foreign librarians or excerpted by himself 
from foreign publications, and published the 
results in the ‘Atheneum.’ Unfortunately 
these statistics were frequently fallacious, 
and Mr. Watts, in a series of letters pub- 
lished in the ‘Athenzeum’ under the signa- 
ture ‘ Verificator,’ easily showed that Ed- 
wards’s assertions and conclusions were little 
to be relied on. They had served, however, 
to make him a popular authority, and he 
was able to render very valuable service to 
William Ewart [q. v.], whose committee on 
free libraries in 1850 originated free library 
legislation in this country. It was natural 
that Edwards should be offered the librarian- 
ship of the first important free library esta- 
blished under Mr. Ewart’s act, which he was 
the more disposed to accept as his engage- 


ment at the museum had from various causes 
ceased to be satisfactory to himself or the 
authorities. He accordingly became in 1850 
the fitst, librarian of the Manchester Free 
Library (opened 1852), and applied himself 
with much energy to the management and 
development of the institution. His project 
fora classified catalogue was published in 1855 
in the form of aletter to Sir John Potter, chair- 
man of the library committee. The relations 
of the librarian of a free library and his com- 
mittee frequently require tact and forbearance 
on both sides, and this was certainly wanting 
on the part of Edwards, whose temper was 
naturally impatient of control, and who ad- 
mits in the pamphlet already mentioned that 
he had been taxed both with indifference to 
economy and with an undue regard to his 
own reputation. His position grew more 
and more uneasy, and in 1858 he was com- 
pelled to resign. The rest of his life was 
devoted to the literary labours which will 
chiefly contribute to preserve his name. In 
1859 appeared his ‘Memoirs of Libraries,’ a 
work of great value, containing a general 
history of libraries from the earliest ages, 
continued and supplemented by his‘ Libraries 
and their Founders,’ 1865. By his ‘ Lives of 
the Founders of the British Museum’ (1870) 
he made himself the historian of the national 
library, and although his work must be sup- 
plemented and may possibly be superseded 
by others, it is likely to remain the ground- 
work of every future history. It is in general 
accurate as well as painstaking, and evinces 
an impartiality creditable to the writer when 
the circumstances of his retirement from the 
museum are considered. Previous to the 
appearance of this important work he had 
written the article ‘ Libraries’ in the ‘Ency- 
clopedia Britannica,’ published (1869) a 
small book on ‘Free Town Libraries;’ writ- 
ten his ‘Chapters on the Biographical History 
of the French Academy’ (1864); edited the 
‘Liber Monasterii de Hyda’ for the Rolls 
Series; and produced (1865) his biography of 
Sir Walter Raleigh. The second volume is 
particularly valuable, containing for the first 
time acomplete edition of Raleigh’s correspon- 
dence ; the memoiralso has considerable merit, 
but it appeared almost simultaneously with St. 
John’s; and it was remarked with surprise 
that each biography appeared to be deficient in 
whatever gave interest to the other, and that 
the two would need to be blended to produce 
a really satisfactory work. After the pub- 
heation of his history of the museum, Ed- 
wards accepted an engagement to catalogue 
the library of Queen’s College, Oxford, which 
occupied him for several years. On the for- 
mation of the Library Association in 1877 
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he was proposed as its first president, but the 
deafness from which he was by this time 
suffering would alone have been an insuper- 
able obstacle to his discharge of the office. 
After the completion of his Oxford engage- 
ment he retired to Niton in the Isle of Wight, 
and occupied himself with projects for a re- 
cast of his ‘Memoirs of Libraries, with 
great alterations and improvements. <A pro- 
spectus of the intended work was issued by 
Triibner & Co. Edwards negotiated for the 
appearance of a portion of it in the ‘ Library 
Chronicle,’ and was understood to have col- 
lected considerable material for it, but it 
does not seem to be known whether this still 
exists, His last published book was a‘ Hand- 
book to Lists of Collective Biography,’ un- 
dertaken in conjunction with Mr. C. Hole, 
the first and only part of which appeared in 
1885. He also wrote the greater part of the 
article ‘Newspapers inthe ninth edition ofthe 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica.’ He died at Niton, 
10 Feb.1886. Notwithstanding serious faults 
and frequent failures, Edwards’s name will 
always be associated with the history of libra- 
rianship in England. His services in connec- 
tion with the free library movement were very 
valuable; and he did much to awaken atten- 
tion tothe defects of English libraries and li- 
brarianship. As a literary historian he was 
erudite and industrious, though not sufli- 
ciently discriminating. His works occupy a 
place of their own, and will always remain 


valuable mines of information. His opinions | 
| prenticeship he spent a month in Holland ; 


on library matters, whether expressed in his 


evidence before the museums committee or | 


in his own writings, are almost always sen- 
sible and sound. They exhibit few traces of 
that vehemence of temperament and that 
incapacity for harmonious co-operation with 
others which were at the root of most of his 
failures, and placed him ina false position for 
so great a part of his life. 

[Autobiographical passages in Edwards’s 
writings; Memoirs in Academy and Library 
Chronicle; Reports of British Museum com- 
mittees, 1835 and 1849; personal ee 


EDWARDS, EDWIN (1823-1879), 
painter and etcher, born at Framlingham, 
Suffolk, on 6 Jan. 1823, a son of Mr. Charles 
Edwards of Bridgham Hall, Norfolk, was 
educated at Dedham, Essex, under Dr. Taylor. 
Early in life he studied law, and gave up a 
large and successful practice as an examining 
proctorintheadmiralty and prerogative courts 
in order to follow his tastes as an artist. Asa 
lawyer he wrote an‘ Abridgment of Cases in 
the Prerogative Court;’ ‘A Treatise on the Ju- 
risdiction of the High Court of Admiralty ;’ 
and ‘ Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction, a Sketch,’ 


1833. From 1860 Edwards devoted all his 
time and energy to art. First he painted in 
water-colours. In 1861 he made the ac- 
quaintance of Fantin Latour, Jacquemart, 
and other well-known French artists, and 
commenced painting in oil. His pictures of 
the Cornish coast scenery attracted consider- 
able attention at the Royal Academy exhi- 
bition in Trafalgar Square, and his ‘ Gains- 
borough Lane’ was much admired in 1877. 
As an etcher his works are numerous, about 
371, consisting of scenes of the Thames at 
Sunbury, English cathedral cities, wild Cor- 
nish coast, scenes in Suffolk, &c. He also 
published a work upon ‘ Old Inns of Eng- 
land, profusely illustrated with etchings. 
He married Elizabeth Ruth, and died on 
15 Sept. 1879. An exhibition of Edwards’s 
paintings, water-colours, and etchings was 
held at the Continental Galleries, 168 New 
Bond Street, soon after his death. 

[Journal des Beaux-Arts illustré, October 1879; 
Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 1 Nov. 1879; La Vie 
Moderne, 4 Oct. 1879; L’Art, 23 Nov. 1879.] 
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EDWARDS, GEORGE (1694-1773), 
naturalist, born at Stratford, Essex, 3 April 
1694, was taught in early years by a clergy- 
man named Hewit, who kept a public school 
at Leytonstone, and afterwards served an 
apprenticeship in Fenchurch Street, London. 
As a youth he had an opportunity of exa- 
mining the library of Dr. Nicholas, and read 
incessantly. At the expiration of his ap- 


in 1718 went to Norway, and was captured 
at Friedrichstadt by Danish soldiers, who 
suspected him of being a spy. He journeyed 


through France in 1719 and 1720, partly on 


foot. On returning home he began to make 
coloured drawings of animals, which fetched 
good prices. James Theobald, F’.R.S., proved 
a zealous patron; and after an excursion in 
Holland, in 1731, Edwards was appointed 
(December 1733), on Sir Hans Sloane’s re- 
commendation, librarian of the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians. The publication of his 
‘ History of Birds’ began in 1748, and occu- 
pied him till 1764. On St. Andrew’s day 
1750 Edwards was presented with the gold 
medal of the Royal Society, of which he was 
afterwards elected a fellow. He became a 
fellow of the Society of Antiquaries 13 Feb. 
1752. About 1764 Edwards retired to Plais- 
tow, and died of cancer and stone 23 July 
1773. He was buried in West Ham church- 
yard. A portrait by Dandridge was en- 
graved by J. S. Millar in 1754. His chief 
work, ‘The History of Birds,’ was dedicated 
to God. The first volume appeared in 1748, 
the second in 1747, the third in 1750, and 
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the fourth in 1751. Under the new title of 
‘Gleanings of Natural History’ three addi- 
tional volumes were issued in 1758, 1760, 
and 1764 respectively. Nearly six hundred 
subjects in natural history not before de- 
lineated are here engraved. A generical in- 
dex in French and English was added. Lin- 
neeus often corresponded with Edwards, and 
prepared an additional index of the Linnwan 
names. Edwards’s collection of drawings was 
purchased by the Marquis of Bute shortly be- 
fore the naturalist’s death. Edwards’s papers 
in the ‘Philosophical Transactions’ were 
collected by J. Robson, and issued with the 
Linnean index in 1776. Edwards was also 
the author of ‘ Essays of Natural History’ 
(1770) and ‘ Elements of Fossilogy’ (1776). 

[Biog. Brit. (Kippis) ; Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. 
y. 817-26; Watt’s Bibl. Brit. | 


EDWARDS, GEORGE, M.D. (1752- 
1823), took his degree at Edinburgh Univer- 
sity in 1772, and appears to have practised 
as a physician in London, and latterly at 
Barnard Castle, Durham. He was an un- 
tiring propounder of political and_ social 
schemes between 1779 and 1819. The British 
Museum contains forty-two of his books; 
the following titles are sufficiently signifi- 
cant: ‘A certain Way to save our Country, 
and make us a more happy and flourishing 
people than at any former period of our his- 
tory’ (1807); ‘The Practical System of 
Human Economy, or the New Era at length 
fully ascertained, whereby we are able in 
one immediate simple undertaking to remove 
the distress, burdens, and grievances of the 
times, and to bring all our interests, public, pri- 
vate, and commercial, to their intended perfec- 
tion’ (1816). Edwards’s writings abound in 
the unconscious humour of the egotist deeply 
persuaded of his mission. He gives notice 
that ‘the Almighty has destined that I 
should discover his true system of human 
economy. In a petition to the House of 
Commons (1816?) he prays that the house 
should carry out the schemes which were 
the fruits of ‘almost half a century’s atten- 
tion.” Among his proposals were the re- 
moval of taxes hurtful to industry, economy 
and reduction of public expenditure, the 
sale of certain national properties, particu- 
larly Gibraltar, the extension of the income 
tax to all orders, and forbearance for any 
requisite period to pay off the national debt 
as ‘altogether superfluous with the accession 
of the new and happy era of mankind.’ Go- 
vernment boards were to superintend all the 
interests of mankind, and everybody was to 
be actuated by truly christian principles. 
He published an address ‘aux citoyens 


Francais sur la Nouvelle Constitution,’ and 
‘Idées pour former une Nouvelle Constitution, 
et pour assurer la prospérité et le bonheur de 
la France et d’autres nations’ (Paris, 1793). 
It does not appear that Edwards attracted 
any attention, and it may be conjectured 
that his sanity was imperfect. He died in 
London on 17 Feb. 1828, in his seventy- 
second year. 


[Gent. Mag. (1823), p. 569; Brit. Mus. Cat.] 
Je Miao 


EDWARDS, GEORGE NELSON, M.D. 
(1830-1868), physician, son of a surgeon, 
was born at Eye, Suffolk, in 1830, and re- 
ceived his school education in part at the 
grammar school of Yarmouth, and in part at 
that of Beccles. He obtained one of the © 
studentships in medicine endowed by Tan- 
cred, a Yorkshire squire, at Gonyille and 
Caius College, Cambridge, where he graduated 
M.B. in 1851, and after studying at St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital, London, obtained the 
license in medicine then given by the univer- 
sity of Cambridge in 1854, and became M.D. 
in 1859. He was elected assistant-physi- 
cian to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital in 1860, 
was secretary to the medical council of the 
hospital from 14 Jan. 1865 to 9 Feb. 1867, 
and was in 1866 elected lecturer on forensic 
medicine in the medical school. He also held 
the office of medical registrar, and was elected 
physician to the hospital 23 Jan. 1867, but 
did not long enjoy that office. One day, 
while going round the wards, he fell down in 
a uremic convulsion, was removed to his own 
house, and went through many of the most dis- 
tressing accompaniments of chronic Bright’s 
disease. He grew blind so gradually that 
he did not know when he had totally ceased 
to see. A physician who had been at Caius 
College with him used constantly to visit 
him, and one day found him sitting before 
a window through which a bright sun was 
shining on his face. ‘Please draw up the 
blind,’ said Edwards, unconscious that the 
atrophy of his optic discs was complete. 
He was a small man, who had been bullied 
at school, teased at, Cambridge, and envied 
at St. Bartholomew’s_for the success which 
was the reward of perseverance rather than 
of ability. He attained considerable prac- 
tice, and seemed sure of a long tenure of it 
when his fatal illness began. He bore it 
heroically, and never complained but once, 
and then not of his sufferings, but of a re- 
mark which made him think a candidate for 
his office was too anxious to succeed him. He 
died 6 Dec. 1868. He edited the first three 
volumes of the ‘St. Bartholomew’s Hospi- 
tal Reports,’ 1865-7, and published in 1862 
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“The Examination of the Chest in a Series of 
Tables” He described (St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital Reports, i. 141) two cases of poison- 
ing by mercuric methide, the symptoms of 
which were then new to medicine, and also 
wrote a paper ‘ On the Value of Palpation in 
‘the Diagnosis of Tubercular Disease of the 
Lungs’ (2. ii. 216), 
[Memoir by G. W. Callender in St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital Reports, vol. v.; MS. Minutes 
of Medical Council and Journals of St. Bartho- 


Jomew’s Hospital; information from Dr. F. 
Harris. ] N.M. 


EDWARDS, HENRY THOMAS (1837- 
1884), dean of Bangor, son of the Rev. Wil- 
liam Edwards, vicar of Llangollen, who died 
in 1868, was born at Llanymawddwy, Merio- 
nethshire, 6 Sept. 1837,and educated at West- 
minster, where he was a Welsh ‘ Bishop’s 
Boy’ holding the Williams exhibition. He 
left Westminster in his seventeenth year with 
the intention of proceeding to India, but, 
changing his mind, studied for twelve months 
under the Rey. F. E. Gretton at Stamford, 
and then entered himself at Jesus College, 
Oxford. He graduated B.A. in 1860, and in 
the following year became curate at Llangol- 
len to his father, who being an invalid left 
almost sole charge of the parish to his son. 
Herestored thechurchat an expense of 3,000/., 
and the number of the Welsh congregation 
was nearly trebled during the time of his 
ministration. In 1866 he was appointed to 
the vicarage of Aberdare, where, during his 
residence of three years, he caused a new 
churchtobebuilt at Cwmamman. The Bishop 
of Chester presented him to the important 
vicarage of Carnarvon in 1869. While there 
he organised a series of public meetings to 
protest against the exclusion of religious edu- 
cation from primary schools. The speeches 
were delivered in the Welsh language. In 
the same year (1869) Edwards had a long 
controversy in ‘Y Goleuad’ with a Calvinistic 
methodist minister on the subject of church 
unity. Upon the death of the Rev. James 
Vincent he was promoted to the deanery of 
Bangor, March 1876, when only thirty-nine. 

He amply justified his appointment; took 
a foremost part in all movements tending to 
the welfare of the church, and especially pro- 
moted the work of the Bangor Clerical Educa- 
tion Society, the object of which was to supply 
the diocese with a body of educated clergy able 
to minister efficiently in the Welsh language, 
spoken by more than three-fourths of the 
people. In the work of the restoration of 
Bangor Cathedral he showed much energy, 
and in a short time raised 7,000/., towards 
which sum he himself very liberally contri- 


buted. Among his publications that which 
excited the most attention was a letter en- 
titled ‘The Church of the Cymry,’ addressed 
to Mr. W. E. Gladstone in January 1870, in 
which he accounted for the alienation of the 
great majority of the Welsh people from the 
established church. His name will probably 
be remembered for his onslaught on the tea- 
drinking habits of modern society, which he 
held to be the cause of ‘the general phy- 
sical deterioration of the inhabitants of these 
islands.’ In 1883 he suffered from sleeplessness 
and nervousness, and was greatly depressed 
in spirits. He consequently went for a long 
cruise in the Mediterranean, but with little 
benefit to his health. In May 1884 he was 
staying with his brother, the Rev. Ebenezer 
‘Wood Edwards, at Ruabon Vicarage. He 
committed suicide on 24 May 1884, and was 
buried at Glenadda cemetery on 28 May. 

He was the author of the following works: 
1. ‘ Kight Days in the Camp, a sermon,’ 1865. 
2. ‘The Victorious Life, sermons,’ 1869. 
3. ‘The Church of the Cymry, a letter to the 
Right Hon. W. KE. Gladstone,’ 1870. 4.‘Cymru 
dan felldith Babel, 1871. 5. ‘The Babel of 
the Sects and the Unity of the Pentecost,’ 
1872. 6. ‘The Position and Resources of the 
National Church,’ 1872. 7. ‘ Amddiffynydd 
yr Kglwys,’ editor and chief contributor H. T. 
Edwards, 1873-5. 8. ‘The Exile and the 
Return, sermons,’ 1875. 9. ‘ Why are the 
Welsh People alienated from the Church? a 
sermon,’ 1879. 10. ‘The Past and Present 
condition of the Church in Wales,’ 1879. 
11. ‘Esponiad i'r pregethwr ar athraw. Yr 
Efengyl yn ol Sant Matthew. GydaSylwadau 
a mwy dau gant o draethodau pregethol gan 
H. T. Edwards,’ 1882. 

{Church Portrait Journal, August 1879, pp. 
71-8, with portrait; Mackeson’s Church Con- 
gress Handbook (1877), pp. 76-7; Times, 26 May 
1884, p. 9,29 May, p. 6, and 11 June, p. 10; 
Illustrated London News, 31 May 1884, pp. 520, 
528, with portrait; Guardian, 4 June 1884, p. 
828.] G. C. B. 

EDWARDS, HUMPHREY (d. 1658), 
regicide, was, according to Noble, a younger 
son of Thomas Edwards of Shrewsbury, by 
Ann, widow of Stephen Ducket, and daugh- 
ter of Humphrey Baskerville, alderman of 
London. He is represented as ‘ having al- 
waies been a half-faced cavalier, changing his 
party for his profit.’ Disappointed at not ob- 
taining a reward for attending the king to 
the commons when he went to demand the 
five members, 4 Jan. 1642, Edwards took 
sides with the parliament, was elected mem- 
ber for Shropshire, probably in the place of 
Sir Richard Lee, ‘disabled to sit’ (Lists of 
Members of Parliament, Official Return, pt. 1. 
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p. 492), and on being nominated one of the 
commissioners of the high court of justice at- 
tended each day of the trial, and signed the 
death-warrant. During the Commonwealth 
he served on the committee of revenue, and 
was appointed a commissionerof South Wales 
25 June 1651 (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1651, 
p. 266). He hankered after the chief usher- 
ship of the exchequer, then held by Clement 
Walker, and, after vainly soliciting the com- 
mittee of sequestrations to sequester Walker 
during his incarceration in the Tower, per- 
suaded the committee of revenue to confer 
the office on him ‘untill the parliament de- 
clare their pleasure therein, by an order 
dated 1 Feb. 1649-50. On the following 
21 March, though the order had not been 
ratified by parliament, he took forcible pos- 
session of Walker’s official residence (Zhe 
Case between C. Walker and H. Edwards, s. 
sh. fol. 1650; The Case of Mrs. Mary Walker, 
s. sh. fol. 1650). Edwards died in 1658, and 
was buried at Richmond on 2 Aug (parish 
reg.) Inthe letters of administration granted 
in P.C.C. to his sister, Lady Lucy Ottley, on 
26 Oct. 1658, he is described as ‘ late of Rich- 
mond in the county of Surrey, a batchelor’ 
(Administration Act Book, P. C. C. 1658, 
f. 270). Although he had died before the 
Restoration he was excepted out of the bill 
of pardon and oblivion, so that his property 
might be confiscated ( Commons’ Journals, vil. 
61, 286). In this way a parcel of the manor 
of West Ham which had been acquired by him 
was restored to the possession of the queen 
(ib. vill. 73). 

[Noble’s Lives of the Regicides, 1. 200-1 ; Cal. 
State Papers, Dom. 1649-40, p. 186, 1651, pp. 
237, 266, 1655, p. 80; Wood’s Athen Oxon 
(Bliss), iii. 864.] G. G. 


EDWARDS, JAMES (1757-1816), book- 
seller and bibliographer, born in 1757, was 
the eldest son of William Edwards (1720- 
1808) of Halifax, who in 1784 set up James 
and a younger son, John, as the firm of Ed- 
wards & Sons in Pall Mall, London. John 
died soon afterwards, and the business was 
continued by James with great success. A 
third son, Thomas (d. 1834), was a bookseller 
in Halifax. Richard, another son, at one time 
held a government appointment in Minorca. 
Messrs. Edwards & Sons sold many valuable 
libraries. One sale in 1784 was formed prin- 
cipally from the libraries of N. Wilson of 
Pontefract and H. Bradshaw of Maple Hall, 
Cheshire, Among otl'ers dispersed in 1787 
was the library of D,\ Peter Mainwaring. 
James accompanied in 1788 his fellow-book- 
seller, James Robson, to\ Venice, in order to 
examine the famous Pinelli library, which 

‘\ 
\ 
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they purchased and sold by auction the fol- — 
lowing year in Conduit Street, London. In 
1790 Edwards disposed of the libraries of 
Salichetti of Rome and Zanetti of Venice, 
and in-1791 that of Paris de Meyzieu. He - 
had purchased at the Duchess of Portland’s 
sale in 1786 the famous Bedford Missal, 
now in the British Museum, described by 
Richard Gough in ‘An Account of a Rich 
Illuminated Missal executed for John, duke of 
Bedford, Regent of France under Henry VI,’ 
1794, 4to. This description was dedicated 
by the author to Edwards, ‘ who, with the 
spirit to purchase [the missal], unites the 
taste to possess it.’ ‘ Let me recommend the 
youthful bibliomaniac to get possession of 
Mr. Edwards’s catalogues, and especially that 
of 1794,’ says Dibdin (Bibliomania, i. 128). 
He made frequent visits to the continent, 
where many of his most advantageous pur- 
chases were made. About 1804, having ac- 
quired a considerable fortune, he resolved to 
retire from trade, and with the Bedford Missal 
and other literary and artistic treasures he 
went to live at a country seat in the neigh- 
bourhood of Old Verulam. He was succeeded 
by Robert Harding Evans [q.v.] On 10 Sept. 
1805 he married Katharine, the only daughter 
of the Rev. Edward Bromhead, rector of 
Reepham, Norfolk, and about the same period 
bought the manor-house at Harrow, where 
some of the archbishops of Canterbury had 
once lived. The house is finely situated 
among gardens, in which was an alcove men- 
tioned by Dibdin, some of whose imaginary 
bibliomaniacal dialogues are supposed to be 
carried on in the surrounding grounds. Ed- 
wards was hospitable and fond of literary 
society. Some of his books were sold by 
Christie, 25-28 April 1804. The remainder, 
a choice collection of 830 articles, fetched the 
large sum of 8,467/. 10s. when it was sold by 
Evans 5-10 April 1815 (Gent. Mag. Ixxxv. 
pt.i. pp. 185, 254,349; and Drspin, Bibliogra- 
phical Decameron,1817, iii. 111-27). He died 
at Harrow 2 Jan. 1816, at the age of fifty- 
nine, leaving five children and a widow, who 
afterwards married the Rev. Thomas Butt of 
Kinnersley, Shropshire. His last instrue- 
tions were that his coffin should be made out 
of library shelves. A monument to his me- 
mory is in Harrow Church. 

Edwards was Dibdin’s ‘Rinaldo, the 
wealthy, the fortunate, and the heroic. . . 
no man ever did such wonderful things to- 
wards the acquisition of rare, beautiful, and 
truly classical productions . . . he was pro- 
bably horn a bibliographical bookseller, and 
had always a nice feeling and accurate per- 
ception of what was tasteful and classical? 
(2b, ili, 14-16), 
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(Gent. Mag. Ixxxvi. pt. i. 180-1; Nichols’s 
Lit. Aneed. iii. 422, 641, v. 324, vi. 296, ix. 153, 
808 ; Nichols’s Illustrations, iv. 881-4, v. 578, 
vill. 457, 474, 631; Clarke’s Repertorium Biblio- 
graphicum, 1819, pp. 442-6 ; Timperley’s Ency- 
clopedia, 1842, pp. 825, 933.] 1h Ive ov 


EDWARDS or EDWARDES, JOHN, 
M.D. (1.1638), Sedleian reader at Oxford (his 
name iswritten ‘ Edwardes’ in the school regis- 
ter and university books), was born 27 Feb. 
1600 (School Reg.), educated at Merchant Tay- 
lors’ School, and in 1617 elected thence to a 
probationary fellowship at St. John’s College, 
Oxford. He gained there the favour of the 
president, Dr. (afterwards Archbishop) Laud, 
who in 1632 obtained for him, by ‘special 
recommendation and request,’ the head-mas- 
tership of Merchant Taylors’ School. He 
resigned this post at the close of 1634, and 
returning to Oxford served the office of proc- 
tor in the following year. In 1638 he was 
appointed Sedleian reader of natural philo- 
sophy, and proceeded to the degrees of B. and 
D.M. He appears to haye resided in college 
during the troublous times that followed, and 
in 1642 was, with others, appointed by con- 
vocation to provide accommodation for the 
troopers sent to Oxford, and procure arms for 
the further safety of the university. His 
loyalty made him obnoxious to the parlia- 
ment, and in 1647 he was summoned, as a 
delinquent, to appear before the committee 
of lords and commons for regulating the af- 
fairs of the university. His answers being 
unsatisfactory, he was placed by the visitors 
in 1648 for a time in custody of the provost 
marshal for ‘manifold misdemeanours.’ His 
fellowship was taken from him, and he was 
superseded in the office of Sedleian reader by 
Joshua Crosse of Magdalen. He was, how- 
ever, permitted to receive the emoluments of 
the readership until Michaelmas 1649, after 
which date all record of him disappears. It 
is not probable that he survived to the Resto- 
ration, as in that case his spirited conduct 
and pecuniary losses would have met with 
recognition, 

[Robinson’s Reg. of Merchant Taylors’ School ; 
Oxford Mat. Reg.; Wood's Fasti, 1. 477, 508, 
509, and Annals; Burrows’s Reg. of the Visitors 
of the Uniy. of Oxford, 1647-58 Pee) 


EDWARDS, JOHN (Sion TREREDYN) 
(fi. 1651), was the translator of the ‘Marrow 
of Modern Divinity’ into Welsh. It is de- 
scribed as by E. F. (Edward Fisher) [q. v. ] 
in English, and by J. E. in Welsh, printed 
in London by T. Mabb and A. Coles, for 
William Ballard, and sold at his shop under 


the sign of the Bible, in Corn Street, in the 
1 


city of Bristol, 1651, The dedication, to the 
Herberts, Morgans, Kemeys, Williams of 
Gwent, is dated 20 July 1650; the intro- 
duction to the reader, apologising for many 
errors, is dated 10 May 1651. Edwards was 
ejected from Tredynock in Monmouthshire. 
[Rowlands’s Cambrian Bibliography; Dr. 
Thomas Rees’s Hist. of Prot. Nonconformity in 
Wales, 2nd ed. p. 77 note.] R. J. Js 
EDWARDS, JOHN (1637-1716), Cal- 
vinistic divine, second son of Thomas Ed- 
wards, author of ‘Gangrena’ [q. v.], was 
born at Hertford 26 Feb. 1637, and admitted 
into Merchant Taylors’ School at the age of 
ten. Having spent seven years there under 
Mr.Dugard’s care, he was appointed (10 March 
1653-4) sizar of St. John’s College, Cambridge 
(College Reg.), which at that time was under 
the presidency of Dr. Anthony Tuckney, a 
presbyterian divine, eminent alike for his 
learning and love of discipline. Edwards’s 
conduct and proficiency secured him a scho- 
larship, and before (as well as after) gradu- 
ating he was appointed a moderator in the 
schools. In 1657 he was admitted B.A., 
elected fellow 23 March 1658-9, and pro- 
ceeded to the degree of M.A. in 1661. Soon 
afterwards he was ordained deacon by San- 
derson, bishop of Lincoln, who at the same 
time engaged him to preach a sermon at 
the next ordination. In 1664 he took the 
charge of Trinity Church, Cambridge, where 
his preaching—plain, practical, and tempe- 
rate—attracted much notice, and he won the 
good opinion of his parishioners by his sedu- 
lous ministrations among the sick during a 
visitation of the plague. A few years later, 
having taken the degree of B.D., he was 
chosen lecturer of Bury St. Edmunds, but 
retained the office only twelve months, pre- 
ferring college life. His position, however, 
at St. John’s became untenable on accouné 
of his Calvinistic views, and as he met with 
no sympathy from the master he resigned his 
fellowship and entered Trinity Hall as a fel- 
low commoner, performing the regular exer- 
cises in civil law. But the parishioners of 
St. Sepulchre’s, Cambridge, having invited 
him to be their minister, he resumed his 
clerical functions, and about the same time 
improved his worldly estate by marriage with 
the widow of Alderman Lane, who had been 
a successful attorneyinthetown. After de- 
clining other preferment he was presented 
(1683) to the vicarage of St. Peter's, Colches— 
ter, a benefice which he retained some three 
years until declining health and waning popu- 
larity induced him to seek retirement in a 
Cambridgeshire village, and to make the press 
rather than the pulpit the means of diffusing 
his opinions. In 1697 he was once more in 
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Cambridge, driven there, it would seem, by 
his need of books, and busy with his pen. In 
1699 he took the degree of D.D., and until 
the close of his long life, which occurred on 
16 April 1716, devoted himself to study and 
to the publication of theological works. He 
was left a widower in 1701, and soon after- 
wards married Catherine Lane (niece of his 
first wife’s husband), who survived until 
1745. Edwards’s reputation as a Calvinistic 
divine stands high. ‘The writer of his memoir 
in the ‘ Biographia Britannica’ says that ‘ by 
his admirers he was said to have been the 
Paul, the Augustine, the Bradwardine, the 
Calvin of his age.’ While acknowledging his 
industry, learning, and fairnessin controversy, 
it is scarcely necessary to add thatsuch eulogy 
is extravagant. Out of the forty or more 
works which he published between 1690 and 
his death, one at least merits special notice, 
namely, the ‘Socinians’ Creed,’ intended to 
controvert Locke’s ‘ Reasonableness of Chris- 
tians, as declared in the Scriptures.’ Hearne 
(Coll. i. Oxf. Hist. Soc.) says: ‘I am told 
that Dr. John Edwards of Cambridge, author 
of ‘“ The Preacher ” (which some say, though 
I think otherwise, is a very trite, silly book), 
has assumed to himself the honour of being 
author of ‘The Preservative against Soci- 
nianism,” written by Dr. Jonathan Edwards, 
principal of Jesus College in Oxford,” It is 
likely enough that some confusion may have 
been made between twocontemporary authors 
of the same name writing upon the same sub- 
ject; but there seems no reason to believethat 
Johnliidwards was guilty of the charge alleged 
against him. His works are: 1. ‘The Plague 
of the Heart, a sermon, Cambridge, 1665, 
Ato. 2. ‘Cometomantia: a Discourse of 
Comets [by J. E.?], 1684, 8vo. 3. ‘A De- 
monstration of the Existence and Providence 
of God, from the Contemplation of the Vi- 
sible Structure of the Greater and Lesser 
World, 1690, 8vo. 4. ‘An -Inquiry into 
Four Remarkable Texts of the New Testa- 
ment [Matt. 1. 238, 1 Cor. xi. 14, xv. 29, 
1 Peter i. 19, 20],’ Cambridge, 1692, 8vo. 
5. ‘A Further Inquiry into. certain Remark- 
able Texts, London, 1692, 8vo. 6. ‘A Dis- 
course on the Authority, Stile, and Perfection 
of the Books of the Old and New Testament,’ 
3 vols. 1693-5, 8vo. 7. ‘Sume Thoughts 
concerning the several Causes and Occasions 
of Atheism, especially in the Present Age, 
with some brief Reflections on Socinianism 
and on a late Book entituled ‘The Reason- 
ableness of Christianity as deliver’d in the 
Scriptures,” ’ London, 1695, 4to. 8. ‘Socini- 
anism Unmask’d,’ London, 1696, 8vo. 9. ‘The 
Socinian Creed,’ London, 1697, 8vo. 10. ‘ Brief 
Remarks on Mr. Whiston’s new Theory of 


| the Earth,’ 1697, 8vo. 


11. ‘A Brief Vindi- 
cation of the Fundamental Articles of the 
Christian Faith, ... from Mr. Lock’s Re- 
flections upon them in his “ Book of Edu- 
cation,’’ &c., 1697, 8vo. 12. ‘Sermons on- 
Special Occasions and Subjects,’ 1698, 8vo. 
13, ‘ToAvmoixuos Sopia, a Compleat History 
of all Dispensations and Methods of Rel- 
gion,’ 2 vols. London, 1699, 8vo. 14. ‘The 
Eternal and Intrinsick Reasons of Good 
and Evil, a sermon, Cambridge, 1699, 4to. 
15. ‘A Free but Modest Censure on the late 
Controversial Writings and Debates of Mr. 
Edwards and Mr. Locke,’ 1698, 4to. 16. ‘A 
Plea for the late Mr. Baxter, in Answer to 
Mr. Lobb’s Charge of Socinianism,’ 1699, 8vo. 
17. ‘Concio et Determinatio pro gradu Doc- 
toratis in Sacra Theologia,’ Cantab., 1700, 
12mo, 18. ‘A Free Discourse concerning 
Truth and Error, especially in matters of 
Religion,’ 1701, 8vo. 19. ‘Exercitations... 
on several Important Places... of the Old 
and New Testaments,’ 1702, 8vo. 20. ‘The 
Preacher, a discourse showing what are the 
particular Offices and Employments of those 
of that character in the Church,’ 3 parts, 
London, 1705-7, 8vo. 21. ‘The Heinous- 
ness of England’s Sins,’ a sermon, 1707, 8vo. 
22. ‘One Nation; one King,’ sermon on the 
union of England and Scotland, 1707, 8vo. 
23. ‘ Veritas Redux: Evangelical Truths Re- 
stored,’ 3 vols. London, 1707-8, 1725-6, fol. 
and 8vo. 24, Sermon on War, 1708, 8vo. 
25, ‘Four Discourses, . . . being a Vindica- 
tion of my Annotations from the Doctor’s 
[Whitby] Cavils, 1710, 8vo. 26. ‘The Di- 
vine Perfections Vindicated,’ 1710, 8vo. 
27. ‘Great Things done for our Ancestors,’ a 
sermon, 1710,8vo. 28. ‘The Arminian Doc- 
trines condemn’d by the Holy Scripture, in 
Answer to Dr. Whitby,’ 1711, 8vo. 29, ‘A 
Brief Discourse [on Rev. ii. 4-5], 1711, 8vo. 
30. ‘Some Brief Observations on Mr. Whis- 
ton’s late Writings,’ 1712, 8vo. 31. ‘Some 
Animadversions on Dr. Clarke’s Scripture- 
Doctrine of the Trinity” 1712, 8vo. 31. A 
supplement tothe above, 1718, 8vo, 32. ‘Theo- 
logia Reformata,’ 2 vols. 1718, fol. 34. ‘How 
to judge aright of the Former and Present 
Times,’ accession sermon, 1714, 4to. 35.‘Some 
Brief Critical Remarks on Dr. Clarke’s last 
papers, 1714, 8vo. 36. ‘Some New Dis- 
coveries of the Uncertainty, Deficiency, and 
Corruptions of Human Knowledge, &c., 
1714, 8vo. 87. ‘The Doctrines controverted 
between Papists and Protestants . . . Con- 
sidered,’ 1724, 8vo. .37. ‘A Discourse con- 
cerning the True Import of the words Elec- 
tion and Reprobation, 1735, 8vo. 
[Robinson’s Reg. of Merchant Taylors’ School ; 
Wilson’s Hist, of Merchant Taylors’ School; 
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Biographia Brit.; Baker’s Hist. of St. John’s, 
Cambridge (Mayor); Brit. Mus. Lib. Cat.] 
Cade Re 


EDWARDS, JOHN (Stony y Porrav) 
(1700 ?-1776), poet, born in Glyn Ceiriog in 
Denbighshire about 1700, was a weaver by 
trade, but is said in early life to have spent 
seven years as’ assistant to a bookseller in 
London, and during that time is supposed to 
have gained considerable information. He 
wasa poet of some merit, had two sons named 
Cain and Abel, of whom some local poet wrote 
the following jingle :— 

Cain ae Abel, cyn ac ebill, 
Abel a Chain, ebill a chyn, 


Cain gained some note as a publisher of alma- 
nacs. Edwards prepared his own monu- 
ment, and inscribed thereon 1 Cor. xv. 52, in 
Latin. He died in 1776. His translation of 
Bunyan’s ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ was published 
in 1767-8. 
[Rowlands’s Cambrian Bibliography. ] 
R. J. J 


EDWARDS, JOHN (1714-1785), dis- 
Senting minister at Leeds, Yorkshire, was 
born in 1714. He published in 1758 ‘ A Vin- 
dication of the Protestant Doctrine of Justi- 
fication and its Preachers and Professors from 
the unjust Charge of Antinomianism; ex- 
tracted from a letter of the Rey. Mr. Robt. 
Trail, a minister in the city of London, to a 
minister in the country,’ his object being to 
testify to the world the doctrines advanced 
by him in his public ministry, which were 
the same as laid down by Trail in this letter. 
In 1762 appeared ‘The Safe Retreat from 
impending Judgments, the substance of a 
sermon preached by Edwards at Leeds, a 
second edition of which was issued in 1773. 
At the end of this sermon is advertised ‘The 
Christian Indeed,’ another work by the same 
author. Edwards also edited ‘A Collection 
of Hymns and Spiritual Songs for the use 
of Serious and Devout Christians of all De- 
nominations,’ of which a second edition, ‘ with 
alterations,’ was published in 1769. He died 
in 1785. A mezzotint portrait after J. Rus- 
sell, engraved by J. Watson, is dated 1772. 


[Watt’s Bibl. Brit.; Brit. Mus. Cat.; Brom- 
ley’s Cat. of Portraits, 360.] IK. Mo 


EDWARDS, JOHN (Sron Cerrioe) 
(1747-1792), Welsh poet, was born at Crogen 
Wladys in Glyn Ceiriog in 1747. He, 
Owen Jones (Myfyr), and Robert Hughes 
(Robin Ddu o Fon), were the founders of 
Cymdeithas y Gwyneddigion, or the Venedo- 
tian Society, 1770. Sion Ceiriog, as he was 
called, wrote an awdi (ode) for the meeting 


of the society on St. David’s day, 1778; he 
was its secretary in 1779-80, and its presi- 
dent in 1783. He died suddenly in 1792, 
aged 45. John Jones, Glan-y-Gors, contri- 
buted some memorial verses to the ‘Geir- 
grawn’ of June 1796, with these prefatory 
remarks: ‘To the memory of John Edwards, 
Glynceiriog, in the parish of Llangollen, Den- 
bighshire, who was generally known as Sion 
Ceiriog, a poet, an orator, and an astronomer, 
a curious historian of sea and land, a manipu- 
lator of musical instruments, a true lover of 
his country and of his Welsh mother tongue, 
who, to the great regret of his friends, died 
and was buried in London, September 1792.’ 
[Foulkes’s Geirlyfr Bywgraffiadol, 1870.] 
R. J. J. 


EDWARDS, JOHN (1751-1832), poeti- 
cal writer, the eldest son of James Kdwards 
of Old Court, co. Wicklow, by Anne, second 
daughter of Thomas Tenison, a son of Arch- 
bishop Tenison, was born in 1751. He became 
an officer of light dragoons in the volunteer 
army of Ireland, and rose to the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel. In honour of the force 
to which he belonged he wrote‘ The Patriot 
Soldier: a Poem,’ Nottingham, 1784, 4to, 
38 pp. He also published ‘Kathleen: a 
Ballad from Ancient Irish Tradition,’ 1808, 
4to; ‘Abradates and Panthea: a Tragedy,’ 
1808, 8vo; ‘Interests of Ireland,’ London, 
1815, and an essay upon the improvement 
of bank-notes, Liverpool, 1820. Edwards 
died owner of Old Court in 1832. He married 
Charlotte, fifth daughter of John Wright 
of Nottingham, who bore him three sons and 
two daughters. 

[Burke’s Landed Gentry; Watt's Bibliotheca 
Brit.; Creswell’s Nottingham Printing, p. 38.] 

AV Vis 


EDWARDS, JONATHAN, D.D. (1629- 
1712), controversialist,was bornat Wrexham, 
Denbighshire,in 1629. He entered asaservitor 
at Christ Church, Oxford, in 1655, and took 
his B.A. degree in October 1659. In 1662 
he was elected fellow of Jesus, and proceeded 
B.D. in March 1669. His first preferment 
was the rectory of Kiddington, Oxfordshire, 
which he exchanged in 1681 for that of 
Hinton-Ampner, Hampshire. On the pro- 
motion of John Lloyd, principal of Jesus 
College, to the bishopric of St. David's, Ed- 
wards was unanimously elected (2 Noy. 1686) 
his successor; he was made D.D. on 1 Dec. 
1686, and held the office of vice-chancellor 
from 1689 to 1691. In 1687 he became 
treasurer of Llandaff, and was proctor for 
the chapter of Llandaff in the convocation 
of 1702. He held, apparently along with 
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Hinton-Ampner, a living in Anglesea, and 
another in Carnarvonshire. 

Edwards published the first part of his 
‘ Preservative against Socinianism ’ in 1693, 
but the work was not completed till ten 
years later. His fundamental position is 
that Faustus Socinus is not to be allowed to 
rank as a heretic, but treated, like Muham- 
mad, as the founder of a new religion (pt. 1. 
p. 7). The Socinians, who had many pas- 
sages of arms with Edwards’s contemporary 
and namesake, John Edwards, D.D. (1637-— 
1716) [q. v.], scarcely noticed the ‘ Preser- 
vative ;’ in fact, by the time it was finished, 
the Socinian controversy was practically over, 
its place being already taken by the Arian con- 
troversy, initiated by Thomas Emlyn [q. v. ] 
The title of Edwards’s book was borrowed by 
Edward Nares, D.D. (1746-1841) [q. v.] 

Edwards figures in the Antinomian con- 
troversy which agitated the presbyterians 
and independents of London, in consequence 
of the alleged anti-Calvinistic tendency of 
Dr. Daniel Williams’s ‘ Gospel Truth,’ 1691. 
Stephen Lobb, the independent, quoted Ed- 
wards as condemning the positions of Wil- 
liams, but Edwards in a letter to Williams 
(dated from Jesus College, 28 Oct. 1697) 
justified the statements of Williams on the 
points in dispute. A controversy on original 
sin with Daniel Whitby, D.D., Edwards did 
not live to finish. He died 20 July 1712. 
He is buried in the chapel of Jesus College, 
to the repairs of which he had given nearly 
1,0002 His books he left to the college 
library. : 

He published: 1. ‘ A Preservative against 
Socinianism,’ &c., pt. 1. Oxford, 1693, 4to ; 
3rd edition, 1698, 4to; pt. u. 1694, 4to; 
pt. il. MDCxDvII, i.e. 1697, 4to; pt. iv. 1703, 
4to ; the Index to the four parts is by Thomas 
Hearne. 2. ‘Remarks on a Book... b 
Dr. Will. Sherlock... entitled, A Modest 
Examination of the Oxford Decree,’ &c., 
Oxford, 1695, 4to. 3. ‘The Exposition given 
by the Bishop of Sarum of the 2nd Article 
... examined, 1702 (Watt). 4. ‘The Doc- 
trine of Original Sin . . . vindicated from 
the Exceptions... of D. Whitby,’ Oxford, 
1711, 8vo (Whitby replied in ‘A Full An- 
swer, &c., 1712, 8vo). Hdwards’s letter to 
Williams appears at p. 70 of the latter's 
‘Answer to the Report which the United 
Ministers drew up,’ &c., 1698, 12mo. 

[ Wood’s Athenee Oxon.1692, ii. 898; Chalmers’s 
Biog. Dict. 1814, xiii. 52; Edwards’s works. ] 

AvEGs 


EDWARDS, LEWIS, D.D. (1809-1887), 
Welsh Calvinistic methodist, son of a small 
farmer, was born at Pwllcenawon, Llanba- 


darn Fawr, Cardiganshire, 27 Oct. 1809. 
The family library was all Welsh, consisting 
chiefly of religious books, and of these Ed- 
wards made good use. His first school was 
kept by a superannuated old soldier, the 
second by an uncle, the third by a clergy- 
man. At this last he began his acquaint- 
ance with Greek and Latin. His father in- 
tended him to remain at home on the farm. 
Probably about this time he puzzled his neigh- 
bours with metaphysical questions, asking, for 
instance, whether it were more proper to con- 
sider the creation as existing in God or God 
in creation. A neighbour induced the father 
to send him to resume his studies at Aber- 
ystwyth. He formed a permanent friendship 
with his new teacher, a Mr. Evans, who was 
a good mathematician. His resources failing, 
heset up a school on his own account. About 
this time he first saw an English magazine. 
A chance sight of ‘Blackwood’ gave him a 
strong desire to know something of English 
literature. 

His next move was to Llangeitho, to a 
school kept by a Rey. John Jones. Here he 
read the classics and began to preach. He 
failed in fluency, and his voice was not good. 
In 1880he left Llangeitho to become a teacher 
in a private family. Here he heard of the 
new university in London. He knew of no 
other open to a Calvinistic methodist, and 
sought the necessary permission of the as- 
sociation to study there. It was at last 
granted, but his funds only supported him 
in London through one winter. In 1832 he 
took charge of the English methodist church 
at Laugharne in Carmarthenshire, where he 
remained a year and a half, and had useful 
practice in speaking English. He next studied 
at Edinburgh, where he worked hard, and was 
enabled, through the intervention of Professor 
Wilson (Christopher North), with whom he 
was a great favourite, to take his degree at 
the end of three, instead of four, years. He 
returned to Wales the first of his denomina- 
tion to win the degree of M.A. He was 
ordained at Newcastle Emlyn in 18387, and 
shortly after opened a school at Bala in con- 
junction with his brother-in-law, the Rev. 
David Charles [see Cuartus, THomas, ad 
Jfin.|, and for fifty years was principal of 
what has now long been known as Bala 
College. In 1844 he started a small maga- 
zine,‘ Yr Esponiwr’ (‘The Expositor’), and in 
January 1845 he sent forth the first number 
of ‘ Y¥ 'Traethodydd’ (‘The Essayist’ ),a quar- 
terly magazine, which has continued to appear 
regularly ever since. Of this he was editor 
for ten years, and in it some of his best essays 
made their first appearance. This magazine 
took its place at once as the best in the lan- 
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guage. There were essays on Homer, Goethe, 
Kant, Coleridge, Hamilton, Mill, &c. He 
was one of the most finished writers of Welsh 
in his day. Most of his essays were after- 
wards collected and published as ‘Traethodau 
Llenyddol a Duwinyddol’ (‘ Essays, Literary 
and Theological,’ 1867,2vols.8vo). In 1847 he 
started the ‘Geiniogwerth’ (‘ Pennyworth’ ). 
In 1855 he visited the continent to perfect his 
knowledge of German and French. His col- 
lege lectures were at first chiefly classical, but 
gradually became more theological. He lec- 
tured on the evidences, the principles of mo- 
rality, the laws of thought, the philosophies of 
Plato and Aristotle. He did not write his lec- 
tures, but it was his habit to study each subject 
thoroughly, smoking the whole time. He 
spoke without hesitation, but slowly, so that 
each student could write all while listening. 
His best-known work is his ‘Athrawiaeth yr 
fawn’ (‘ Atonement’), 1860, of which an Eng- 
lish translation appeared in 1886; and a se- 
cond edition of the original, with a memoir 
by his son, Principal Edwards, M.A., D.D., 
of Aberystwyth, in 1887. About 1862 he 
was offered the honorary degree of D.1D. by 
Princeton College, U.S.A., but he declined it. 
His own university offered him the same 
degree in 1865, and he went to Edinburgh to 
receive it. In 1875 his friends and admirers 
gave him a handsome testimonial, which 
placed him for the future in a position of 
comfort. He died 19 July 1887, and his 
yemains were interred in the same grave as 
those of Thomas Charles of Bala [q. v.], whose 
granddaughter he had married. 


[Principal Edwards’s Memoir, 1887.] R. J.J. 


EDWARDS, RICHARD (1523 ?-1566), 
poet and playwright, a native of Somerset- 
shire, born about 1523, was educated at Cor- 
pus Christi College, Oxford. He took his 
bachelor’s degree in 1544, and in the same 
year was elected to a fellowship at Corpus. 
Tn 1547 he was nominated student of Christ 
Church and created M.A. At Oxford he 
studied music under George Etheridge. On 
leaving the university he entered himself at 
Lincoln’s Inn, but does not appear to have 
followed the profession of the law. He be- 
came a gentleman of the Chapel Royal, and 
in 1561 was appointed master of the children 
of the chapel. In January 1564-5 a tragedy 
by Edwards was performed by the children 
of the chapel before the queen at Rich- 
mond (Cotter, History of English Dramatic 
Poetry, 1879, i. 183). He attended the queen 
on her visit to Oxford in 1566, and composed 
for her entertainment the play of ‘ Palamon 
and Arcite,’ which was acted in Christ Church 
Hall. The play (which has not come down) 


gave great satisfaction; the queen ‘laughed 
heartily thereat, and gave the author... 
great thanks for his pains’ (Woop), Ed- 
wards died 31 Oct. 1566 (Hawkins, Hist. of 
Music, 1853, p. 521). 

Only one play of Edwards is extant, ‘The 
excellent Comedie of two the moste faith- 
fullest Freendes, Damon and Pithias,’ &c., 
1671, 4to; 2nd edition, 1582. This play, 
which has merely an antiquarian interest, is 
reprinted in the various editions of Dodsley’s 
‘Old Plays.’ Many of Edwards’s poems were 
published in ‘The Paradyse of Daynty De- 
vises,’ which first appeared in 1576 and passed 
through eight editions in twenty-four years. 
It is stated on the title-page of the anthology 
that the ‘sundry pithie and learned inyen- 
tions’ were ‘devised and written for the most 
part by M. Edwards, sometime of her ma- 
jesties chapel.’ .Some of Edwards’s poems 
are not without grace and tenderness. By 
his contemporaries he was greatly admired, 
and Thomas Twine proclaimed him to be 


The flower of our realm 
And Pheenix of our age. 


Barnabe Googe eulogises him in ‘ Eglogs, 
Epitaphes, and Sonettes,’ 1563; Turberville 
has an ‘ epitaph’ on him in ‘ Epitaphs, Epi- 
grams, Songs, and Sonnets,’ 1567 (where the 
‘epitaph’ by Twine also occurs); Webbe, 
in his ‘ Discourse of English Poetry,’ 1586, 
Puttenham in his‘ Art of English Poesie,’ 
1589, and Meres in ‘ Palladis Tamia,’ 1598, 
have commendatory notices of him. <A part 
of his song ‘In Commendation of Musick’ 
(‘ Where gripyng grief the hart would wound,’ 
&e.) is given in ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ act iv. 
sc. 5. Four of his poems are preserved in 
Cotton MS. Tit. A. xxiv. The ‘Mr. Ed- 
wardes’ who wrote ‘An Epytaphe of the 
Lord of Pembroke’ (licensed in 1569) is not 
to be identified with the author of ‘ Damon 
and Pithias.’ Warton mentions that a col- 
lection of short comic stories, printed in 1570, 
b.L., ‘Sett forth by Maister Richard Edwardes, 
mayster of her maiesties revels’ (Hdwards 
was not master of the revels), was among the 
books of ‘the late Mr. William Collins of 
Chichester, now dispersed.’ 

[Wood's Athenee, ed. Bliss, i. 353; Reg. Univ. 
Oxford, i. 208; Hawkins’s Hist. of Music, 1853, 
pp. 362, 521, 924-7; Collier's Hist. of Engl. 
Dram. Poetry, 1879, i. 183-4, il. 8389-93; War- 
ton’s Hist. of Engl. Poetry, ed. Hazlitt, iv. 213- 
220: Dodsley’s Old Plays, ed. Hazlitt, vol. iv.; 
Collier’s Bibliogr. Cat.; Ritson’s Bibl. Poet. ; 
Corser’s Collectanea. ] AG aS 


EDWARDS, ROGER, D.D. (1811-1886), 
Welsh Calvinistic methodist, was born in 
1811, the year in which the Calvinistic metho- 
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dists first assumed the power to ordain their 
own ministers; and he grew up amid the 
controversy over Calvin’s five great points. 
Ebenezer Morris, John Elias, &c., were then 
leading lights in the denomination. In 1835 
he became editor of ‘ Cronicl yr Oes,’ per- 
haps the first Welsh political paper ; this he 
conducted for four years, writing most of it 


himself. The leaders in the ‘Chronicle’ for | 


1836 on the ‘ House of Lords,’ ‘The Ballot,’ 
and ‘Church Rates’ were strongly radical, and 
they brought on young Edwards the charge 
of socialism and sympathy with Tom Paine. 
From 1839 to1874he was secretary of the Cal- 
vinistic Methodist Association. In January 
1845 appeared the first number of the ‘Trae- 
thodydd,’ of which he was co-editor with his 
namesake Lewis Edwards [q. v.] till 1855, 
and after that with another till his death in 
1886. He was editor of the ‘Drysorfa’ (a 
magazine founded in 1779 by Thomas Charles 
of Bala [q. v.]), 1846-86. Besides this he 
published two volumes of the ‘ Preacher,’ a 
hymn-book, the Welsh Psalmist ; ‘ Methodist 
Diary;’ James Hughes’s ‘ Expositor, with 
additional notes; Henry Rees’, of Liverpool, 
‘Sermons,’ 8 vols. He was the first to publish 
aserialstory in Welsh; ofthese he wrote three. 


[Memoir in Drysorfa for September and Octo- 
ber 1886.] R. J.J. 


EDWARDS, SYDENHAM TEAK 
(1769 ?-1819), natural historical draughts- 
man, was the son of a schoolmaster and or- 
ganist at Abergavenny. Having made copies 
of certain plates in Curtis’s ‘ Flora Londi- 
nensis,’ they were seen by a Mr, Denham, and 
by him brought under the notice of Wil- 
liam Curtis, the founder of the ‘ Botanical 
Magazine’ [q. v.], who was so pleased with 
their execution that he sent for Edwards 
to London, and there had him instructed in 
drawing. From 1798 onwards Edwards 
made nearly the whole of the drawings for 


the ‘ Botanical Magazine,’ and several for the | 


‘ Flora Londinensis.’ He accompanied Curtis 
on various excursions, that the plants and 
animals they found might be drawn from life. 
His patron died in 1799, but Edwards con- 
tinued to furnish the ‘ Botanical Magazine’ 
with drawings, and he also issued six parts 
of ‘Cynographia Britannica, consisting of 
Coloured Engravings of the various Breeds 
of Dogs in Great Britain,’ &c., London, 
1800-5, 4to. He also supplied the plates of 
a serial publication, the ‘ New Botanic Gar- 
den, which began in 1805, was completed in 
1807, and was reissued by a different publisher 
in 1812 with text, the title being altered to 
‘The New FloraBritannica.’ In 1814 Edwards 
was induced to withdraw from the ‘Botanical 


Magazine, and to start the ‘ Botanical Re- 
gister, the text of which was at first con- 
tributed by J. B. Ker-Gawler, and at a later 
periad by Dr. John Lindley. Edwards died 
at Queen’s Elms, Brompton, 8 Feb. 1819, in 
his fifty-first year. 

[General Index, Bot. Mag. (1828), pp. x-xil; 
Gent. Mag. (1819), vol. lxxxix. pt. es ee 


EDWARDS, THOMAS (7. 1595), poet, 
was the author of two long narrative poems, 
‘Cephalus and Procris’ and ‘Narcissus,’ is- 
sued in a single volume by John Wolfe in 
1595. The book is dedicated to ‘Thomas 
Argall, Esquire,’ and although Edwards's 
name does not appear on the title-page, it is 
appended to the prefatory matter and to the 
end of each poem. As early as 22 Oct. 1693 
‘a booke entytuled “ Procris and Cephalus,” 
divided into foure partes,’ was entered in the 


| Stationers’ registers and licensed to Wolfe. 


A passage in Thomas Nashe’s ‘Have with 
you to Saffron Walden’ (1596) referred to 
the poem, and was until recently misinter- 
preted to imply that Anthony Chute [q. v.] 
was its author. Mention is also made of a 
poem called ‘Cephalus and Procris’ in W{il- 
liam] C{ierke]’s ‘Polimanteia,’ 1595. The 
work has only lately come to light. In 1867 
a fragment was discovered in Sir Charles 
Isham’s library at LamportHall, Nottingham; 
in 1878 a complete copy, and the only one 
known, was found in the Peterborough Cathe- 
dral Library. The latter was reprinted, with 
elaborate critical apparatus, by Mr. W. E. 
Buckley for the Roxburghe Club in 1882. 
‘Cephalus and Procris’ is in heroic couplets, 
‘Narcissus’ in seven-line stanzas; Ovid’s 
stories are for the most part followed, but 
there is much originality in the general treat- 
ment, and real poetic feeling throughout. 
Each poem concludes with a lyrical envoy ; 
that to ‘ Narcissus’ refers in appreciative 
terms to Spenser, Daniel, Watson, and Mar- 
lowe under the names‘ Collyn,’ ‘ Rosamond,’ 
‘Amintas,’ and ‘Leander.’ ‘ Adon,’ another 
of Edwards’s heroes, is probably Shakespeare. 
The poet is doubtless identical with a Thomas 
Edwards who contributed to Adrianus Ro- 
manus’s ‘Parvum Theatrum Urbium,’Frank- 
fort, 1595, fifty-five Latin hexameters on 
the cities of Italy (reprinted and translated 
in Robert Vilvain’s ‘Enchiridium Epigram- 
matum Latino-Anglicum,’ London, 1654). 
Two short_poems signed ‘Edwardes, from 
Tanner MS. 306, f. 175, are printed as by 
the author of ‘Cephalus and Procris’ in Mr. 
Buckley’s volume. 

There is some reason to suppose that the 
poet was an Oxford man, but it is not possible 


Edwards 


to identify him with certainty. The name is 
acommon one. One Thomas Edwards, of a 
Berkshire family, became fellow of All Souls’ 
College, Oxford, in 1579, proceeded B.A. on 
26 March 1582, B.C.L. on 19 Nov. 1584, and 
D.C.L. on 17 Dec. 1590. He was afterwards, 
according to Wood, chancellor to the Bishop 
of London, and gave a few books to the Bod- 
Jeian Library and to Christ Church. 

A second Thomas Edwards (probably of 
Queens’ College, Cambridge, B.A. 1578-9, 
M.A. 1582) became rector of Langenhoe, 
Essex, on 1 Oct. 1618; a third, the author 
of ‘Gangreena’ is noticed below; a fourth 
was buriedin Westminster Abbey on 21 April 
1624; a fifth had a son of the same name, 
who entered the Inner Temple in 1647; a 
sixth, a schoolmaster, is the subject of a 
poem in the Tanner MSS. 

[Rev. W. E. Buckley’s Cephalus and Procris 
(Roxburghe Club), 1882, contains all accessible 
information. ] hy lbp, JU, 

EDWARDS, THOMAS (1599-1647), pu- 
ritan divine and author of ‘Gangrena,’ born 
in 1599, was educated at Queens’ College, 
Cambridge, and in due course proceeded to 
the two degrees in arts. On 14 July 1628 
he was incorporated at Oxford University, 
but he continued to reside at Cambridge, 
where, after taking orders, he was appointed 
a university preacher, and earned the name 
of ‘Young Luther.’ In February 1627 he 
preached a sermon in which he counselled 
his hearers not to seek carnal advice when in 
doubt; declared he would testify and teach 
no other doctrine though the day of judg- 
ment were at hand, and was committed to 
prison until he could find bonds for his appear- 
ance before the ecclesiastical courts. After 
being frequently summoned before the courts, 
he cn 81 March 1628 received an order to 
make a public recantation of his teaching in 
St. Andrew’s Church, with which he com- 
plied on 6 April, a document to that effect 
being drawn up and signed by the curate of 
the parish. Edwards did not remain much 
Jongerat Cambridge, andin the following year 
one of his name, who was in all probability 
the same, was licensed to preach in St. Bo- 
tolph’s, Aldgate, London (NEwcovrt, Repert. 
Eccl. i. 916). His nonconformist tendencies 
very soon excited attention, and it must have 
been shortly after his appointment that he 
found himself among those ‘suppressed or 
suspended’ by Laud (Prynnz, Cant. Doome, 
ed. 1646, p. 373). On regaining his liberty 
to preach, he recommenced his campaign 
against ‘popish innovations and Arminian 
tenets’ at various city churches, at Alderman- 
bury, and in Coleman Street. In July 1640, 
on the delivery at Mercers’ Chapel of a sermon 
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which he himself describes (Gangr. i. 75) as 
‘such a poor sermon as never a sectary in 
England durst have preached in such a place 
and at such a time,’ an attachment was issued 
against him, and he was prosecuted in the 
high commission court, but with what result 
is not known. In alluding to this incident 
Edwards summarises his controversial atti- 
tude at this time in the following words: 
‘I never had a canonicall coat, never gaye a 
peny to the building of Paul’s, took not the 
canonicall oath, declined subscription for 
many years before the parliament (though I 
practised the old conformity), would not give 
ne obolum quidem to the contributions against 
the Scots, but dissuaded other ministers; 
much lesse did I yeeld to bow at the altar, 
and at the name of Jesus, or administer the 
Lord’s Supper at a table turned altarwise, 
or bring the people up to rails, or read the 
Book of Sports, or highly flatter the arch- 
bishop in an epistle dedicatory to him, or put 
articles into the high commission courtagainst 
any. When the parliament took the govern- 
ment into their own hands, and the presby- 
terian party was in the ascendant, Edwards 
came forward as one of their most zealous 
supporters, not only preaching, praying, and 
stirring up the people to stand by them, but 
even advancing money (20. pt.i. p. 2). He 
refused, he tells us (2b. pt. 11. pref.), many 
ereat livings, preferring to preach in various 
localities where he considered his services 
were most needed. Christchurch, London, 
Hertford, Dunmow, and Godalming were 
among the places which he more frequently 
visited, and at one time he was in the habit 
of making three or four journeys a week 
between the last-named town and London. 
As arule he refused to be paid for his ser- 
mons, and he boasted that, notwithstanding 
his constant preaching, he had for the two 
years 1645-6 received no more than 40/. per 
annum. He could, however, afford to be in- 
different in the matter of payment, since he 
had married a lady who brought with her a 
considerable fortune. As soon as the inde- 
pendents began to come prominently forward 
Edwards attacked them with uncxampled 
fury from the pulpit, and in 1644 published 
‘ Antapologia, or a full Answer to the Apo- 
logeticall Narration of Mr. Goodwin, Mr. Nye, 
Mr. Sympson, Mr. Burroughes, Mr. Bridge, 
Members of the Assembly of Divines,’ wherein 
are handled many of the controversies of these 
times, containing a violent indictment of the 
divines named on the title-page, but mild 
and reasonable by comparison with his next 
work. This was‘Gangreena; or a Catalogue 
and Discovery of many Errours, Heresies, 
Blasphemies, and pernicious Practices of the 
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Sectaries of this Time, vented and acted in 
England in these four last Years,’ which ap- 
peared on 16 Feb.1646. Sixteen sorts of sec- 
, taries were enumerated, 180 errors or heresies, 
and twenty-eight alleged malpractices, the 
book concluding with anoutcry against tolera- 
tion, which wellnigh exhausted the language 
of abuse. The sensation produced by ‘ Gan- 
greena’ was immense. A second edition was 
called for immediately, and answers to it were 
published in great numbers. The most im- 
portant of these were from the pens of Lil- 
burne, Saltmarsh, Walwyn, and John Good- 
‘win (whose ‘Cretensis; or a briefe Answer 
to an Ulcerous Treatise. . .intituled “ Gan- 
greena,”’ was published anonymously),and to 
these Edwards replied the same year with 
«The Second Part of Gangreena; or a fresh and 
further Discovery of the Errours, Heresies, 
Blasphemies, and dangerous Proceedings of 
the Sectaries of this Time.’ In this work there 
is a catalogue of thirty-four errors not previ- 


ously mentioned,and a number of letters from | 


ministers throughout the country giving evi- 
dence in support of Edwards’s charges against 
the independents. The publication was fol- 
lowed by a fresh crop of pamphlets, and again 
Edwards retaliated with ‘The Third Part of 
Gangreena; or a new and higher Discovery 
| of Errours, &c. The resentment created by 
these successive attacks on the dominant 
party was so great that Edwards in 1647 
judged it wise to retire to Holland, where, 
almost immediately on his arrival, he was 
seized with an ague, from which he died on 
24 Aug. 
the second of whom was John Edwards, 
1637-1716 [q. v.]. 

Any controversial value which Edwards’s 
work might possess is almost entirely set at 
nought by the unrestrained virulence of his 
language, and the intemperate fury with 
which he attacked all whose theological opi- 
nions differed, however slightly, from his 
own. He did not hesitate to make outra- 
geous charges on the personal character of 
his opponents, and throughout his manner is 
far more maledictory than argumentative. 
Fuller (Appeal of Injured Innocence, pt. vii. 
p. 502, ed. 1659) remarks: ‘I knew Mr. Ed- 
wards very well, my contemporary in Queens’ 
Colledge, who often was transported beyond 
‘due bounds with the keenness and eagerness 
of his spirit, and therefore I have just cause 
in some things to suspect him.’ Milton, 
whose doctrine of divorce was error No. 154 
in the first part of ‘Gangreena,’ refers to him 
in his lines ‘On the New Forcers of Con- 
science under the Long Parliament :’— 
Men whose life, learning, faith, and pure intent 
Would have been held in high esteem by Paul, 


He left a daughter and four sons, | 


Must now be named and printed heretics 
By shallow Edwards. 


Jeremiah Burroughes (Vindication, p. 2, ed. 
1646) writes of him: ‘I doubt whether there 
ever was a man who was looked upon as a 
man professing godliness that ever manifested 
so much boldness and malice against others 
whom he acknowledged to be religious per- 
sons. That fiery rage, that implacable, irra- 
tional violence of his against godly persons, 
makes me stand and wonder.’ 

Minor works written by Edwards were: 
1. ‘Reasons against the Independent Govern- 
ment of particular Congregations,’ 1641, an- 
swered by Katherine Chidley. 2. ‘A Treatise 
of the Civil Power of Ecclesiasticals, and of 
Suspension from the Lord’s Supper,’ 1642. 
3. ‘The Casting down of the last Stronghold 
of Satan, or a Treatise against Toleration and 
pretended Liberty of Conscience’ (the first 
part), 1647. 4. ‘The Particular Visibility 
of the Church,’ 1647. Of these Nos. 2 and 
4 arenot in the library of the British Museum, 
but are assigned to Edwards by Wood (Fasti 
Oxon. 1. 413). 


[ Brook’s Lives of the Puritans, ed. 1818, ili. 82 ; 
Hook’s Eccl. Biog. ed. 1847, iii. 557; Neal’s Hist. 
of the Puritans, 111. 120, 310; Wood’s Fasti Oxon. 
(Bliss), i. 413; Biog. Brit. (Kippis), sub voe. and 
sub ‘Edwards, John;’ Gangreena, passim. ] 


EDWARDS, THOMAS (1652-1721), di- 
vine and orientalist, born at Llanlléchid, near 
Bangor, Carnarvonshire, in 1652, was edu- 
cated at St. John’s College, Cambridge, where 
he took the two degrees in arts, B.A. 1673, 
M.A. 1677 (Cantab. Graduati, 1787, p. 128). 
In the early part of his life he lived with Dr. 
Edmund Castell [q. v.], and in 1685 he was 
engaged by Dr. John Fell, dean of Christ 
Church and bishop of Oxford, to assist in the 
impression of the New Testament in Coptic, 
almost finished by Dr. Thomas Marshall. At 
the same time he became chaplain of Christ 
Church. He was presented to the rectory of 
Aldwinckle All Saints, Northamptonshire, in 
1707, and died in 1721. He left a Coptic 
lexicon ready for the press, and published 
1. ‘A Discourse against Hxtemporary Prayer, 
8vo, London, 1703. Edmund Calamy re- 
ferred to this book in support of his charge 
of apostasy against Theophilus Dorrington 
[q. v.] (Defence of Moderate Nonconformity, 
1703, pt. i. p. 257), Edwards retorted fiercely 
in 2. ‘ Diocesan Episcopacy proved from Holy 
Scripture; with a letter to Mr. Edmund Ca- 


lamy in the room of a dedicator ; ’ 
8vo, London, 1705. ory epistle, 


[Works ; Bridges’s Northamptonshi - 
ley), 11, 210, 211.] sae gran 
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EDWARDS, THOMAS (1699-1757), 
critic, was born in 1699. His father and 
grandfather had been barristers, and Ed- 
wards, after a private education, was entered 
at Lincoln’s Inn, where he took chambers in 
1721. We learn from one of his sonnets 
upon ‘a family picture’ that all his four 
brothers and four sisters died before him. 
His father dying when he was a young man, 
he inherited a good estate. He preferred lite- 
rature to law, and resided chiefly upon his 
paternal estate at Pitshanger, Middlesex. In 
1739 he bought an estate at Turrick, Elles- 
borough, Buckinghamshire, where he resided 
from 1740 tillhis death. He waselected F.S.A. 
20 Oct.1745, Edwards is chiefly known by 
his controversy with Warburton. <A corre- 
spondent of the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ (lil. 
288) states, upon the alleged authority of Ed- 
wards himself, that he was educated at Eton, 
and elected to a fellowship at King’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and was allowed to retain 
his fellowship after accepting a commission 
in the army. While a young officer, it is 
added, he met Warburton at Ralph Allen’s 
house, Prior Park, and confuted him in a 
question of Greek criticism, showing that 
Warburton had been misled by trusting toa 
French translation. As Edwards was only 


- a year younger than Warburton, was never 


at Eton or King’s College, was probably never 
in the army, and had certainly been a barris- 
ter for twenty years when Warburton first 
made Allen’s acquaintance (1741), the story 
is chiefly apocryphal. Edwards is said to 
have first attacked Warburton in a ‘ Letter 
to the Author of a late Epistolary Dedica- 
tion addressed to Mr. Warburton,’ 1744. In 
1747, upon the appearance of Warburton’s 
edition of Shakespeare, Edwards published a 
‘Supplement,’ which reached a third edition 
in 1748, and was then called ‘The Canons 
of Criticism, and a Glossary, being a Sup- 
plement to Mr. Warburton’s edition of Shak- 
spear, collected from the Notes in that cele- 
brated work and proper to be bound up with 
it. By the other Gentleman of Lincoln’s Inn.’ 
The first ‘Gentleman of Lincoln’s Inn’ was 
Philip Carteret Webb, who published a pam- 
phlet under that name in 1742. The ‘Canons 
of Criticism’ reached a sixth edition in 1758 
and a seventh edition in 1765. It professes 
to carry out a plan which Warburton, as he 
says in his preface, had once contemplated, 
of giving explicitly his ‘Canons of Criticism.’ 
It isa very brilliant exposure of Warburton’s 
grotesque audacities. Johnson, who had a 
kindness for Warburton, admits that Hd- 
wards made some good hits, but compares 
him to a fly stinging ‘a stately horse’ (CRo- 
KER, Boswell, ii. 10). Edwards’s assault 
VoL. XVII. 


was ‘allowed (as Warton says) by all im- 
partial critics to have been decisive and judi- 
cious.’ Warburton retorted by a note in a 
fresh edition of the ‘Dunciad,’ which greatly 
annoyed Edwards, who took it for an attack 
upon his gentility, and replied indignantly in 
a preface to later editions. Warburton dis- 
avowed this meaning, but in very offensive 
terms, in further notes (Porn, Works, 1751, 
i. 188, v. 288, notes to Essay on Criticism 
and Dunciad). Other opponents of War- 
burton naturally sympathised with Edwards, 
and Akenside addressed an ode to him upon 
the occasion. 

Edwards was a writer of sonnets, of which 
about fifty are collected in the last edi- 
tions of the ‘Canons of Criticism,’ many 
from Dodsley’s and Pearch’s collections. They 
are of very moderate excellence, but interest- 
ing as being upon the Miltonie model, and 
attempts at a form of poetry which was then 
entirely neglected. One of them is an an- 
swer to an ode from the ‘sweet linnet,’ Mrs. 
Chapone. Most of the others are com- 
plimentary addresses to his acquaintance. 
Edwards had a large number of literary 
friends, with whom he kept up a correspond- 
ence. Among them were R. O. Cambridge, 
Thomas Birch, Isaac Hawkins Browne, 
Arthur and George Onslow, Daniel Wray, 
and Samuel Richardson. Many of his let- 
ters are printed in the third volume of Ri- 
chardson’s correspondence. Six volumes of 
copies of his letters now in the Bodleian 
Library include these, with unpublished 
letters to Richardson, Wilkes, and others. 
Richard Roderick, F.R.S. and F.S.A., of 
Queens’ College, Cambridge, was another in- 
timate friend, who helped him in the ‘Canons 
of Criticism.’ Edwards died 3 Jan. 1757 
while visiting Richardson at Parson’s Green. 
He was buried in ENesborough churchyard, 
where there is an epitaph by his ‘two 
nephews and heirs, Joseph Paice and Na- 
thaniel Mason.’ To the ‘ Canons of Criticism’ 
(1758) is annexed an ‘Account of the Trial 
of the letter Y, alias Y.’ He also wrote a 
tract, published after his death, called ‘ Free 
and Candid Thoughts on the Doctrine of 
Predestination,’ 1761. It ‘contained nothing 
new.’ 

[Notice prefixed to Canons of Criticism, 1758 ; 
Biog. Brit.; Richardson’s Correspondence (1804), 
iii. 1-139; Letters in Bodleian; Watson’s War- 
burton, pp. 322-85; Nichols’s Anecdotes, i1. 
198-200, ix. 623; Nichols’s Illustr. iy. 631-2.] 

L.8. 

EDWARDS, THOMAS (1729-1785), di- 
vine, son of Thomas Edwards, born at Co- 
ventry in August 1729, was educated at the 
free grammar school there. In 1747 heentered 
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Clare Hall, Cambridge, and proceeded B.A. 
1750, M.A. 1754, and was subsequently fel- 
low of Clare. He was ordained deacon 1761, 
and priest 1753, by Dr. F. Cornwallis, bishop 
of Lichfield and Coventry. In 1755 he pub- 
lished ‘A New English Translation of the 
Psalms,’ &¢. (Monthly Review, xii. 485), and 
in 1758 a sermon preached at St. Michael’s. 
In 1758 he became master of the free gram- 
mar school and rector of St. John the Baptist, 
Coventry. In this year he married Ann Bar- 
rott. 

In 1759 Edwards published ‘ The Doctrine 
of Irresistible Grace proved to have no foun- 
dation in the Writings of the N. T.,’ a book 
of some importance in the Calvinist and Ar- 
Mminian controversy, and in 1762 ‘ Prolego- 
mena in Libros Veteris Testamenti Poeticos’ 
(tb. xx. 82-5), to which he added an attack 
upon Dr. Lowth’s ‘ Metricee Harianz brevis 
Confutatio, which led to a controversy of 
some length. In 1766 he proceeded D.D., 
and in 1770 was presented to Nuneaton in 
Warwickshire, where he passed the rest of 
his life, having severed his connection with 
Coventry in 1779. He lost his wife in 1784, 
and dying in June 1785 was buried at Foles- 
hill. He was of a mild and benevolent 
temper, and fond of retirement. His chief 
friend was Dr. E. Law, bishop of Carlisle. 
His other works are: 1. ‘ Epistola ad doctis- 
simum R. Lowthium, 1765. 2. Two Dis- 
sertations, 1767. 8. ‘Due Dissertationes,’ 
1768. 4. ‘The Indispensable Duty of Con- 
tending for the Faith, 1773. 5. ‘Selecta 
queedam Theocriti Idyllia’ (350 lines of Theo- 
critus, 250 pages of notes, and 20 pages of 
addenda, &c.) 

[Kippis’s Biog. Brit. 1793, v. 559; Monthly 
Review, l.c. et passim; Cantabrigienses Gra- 
duati, p. 128; R. Lowth’s De Sacra Poesi 
Hebreorum, 3rd ed. pp. 473-6; Watt's Bibl. 
Brit. 1824, p. 331.] N.D. BP: 


EDWARDS, THOMAS, LL.D. (7.1810), 
divine, was son of Thomas Edwards (1729- 
1785) [q. v.] He graduated LL.B. in 1782 
from Clare College, Cambridge. In 1787 he 
was a fellow of Jesus College, and took his 
LL.D. degree. He published 1. Plutarch, 
‘De Educatione Liberorum,’ with notes, 1791, 
8vo. 2. ‘A Discourse on the Limits and Im- 
portance of Free Inquiry in matters of Re- 
ligion,’ Bury, 1792, 8vo. 3. ‘Remarks on 
Dr. Kipling’s Preface to Beza,’ part 1. 1793, 
8vo. 4. ‘Criticisms relating to the Dead,’ 
London, 1810, 8vo. 5. Various sermons. 
N. Nisbett, rector of Tunstall, made several 
attacks upon Edwards’s biblical criticisms. 


[Brit. Mus. Cat.; Cooper’s Memorials of Cam- 
bridge, i. 43.] 


EDWARDS, THOMAS (1775 ?-1845), 
legal writer, born about 1775, studied at 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge, where he proceeded 
LEB. in 1800 and LL.D. in 1805. He was 
alsova fellow of Trinity Hall, and was ad- 
mitted advocate at Doctors’ Commons. Hd- 
wards was a magistrate for the county of 
Surrey, and took considerable interest in 
questions connected with the improvement 
of the people. He died at the Grove, Car- 
shalton, on 29 Oct. 1845. Edwards wrote: 
1. ‘Reports of Cases argued and determined 
in the High Court of Admiralty ; commen- 
cing with the Judgments of Sir William 
Scott, Haster Term, 1808,’ 1812; reprinted 
in America. 2. ‘A Letter to the Lord- 
lieutenant of the County of Surrey on the 
Misconduct of Licensing Magistrates and the 
consequent Degradation of the Magistracy,’ 
1825, 3. ‘Reasons for Refusing to Sign the 
Lay Address to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury,’ 2nd edition, 1835 (concerning the 
ritual of the church), 

(Cat. of Cambr. Grad. ; Gent. Mag. December 
1845, p. 662; Brit. Mus. Cat. ] Be Wea 


EDWARDS, THOMAS (Carrrattwen), 
(1779-1858), Welsh author, born in 1779 at 
Northop in Flintshire, was apprenticed at 
fourteen to a saddler named Birch, and in this 
family he cultivated his taste for Welsh litera- 
ture. He married in 1801 or 1802, and by 
this means was enabled to improve his condi- 
tion very materially. He removed to London 
and became a secretary to one Bell first of all, 
and afterwards to Nathaniel M. Rothschild. 
In 1838 he was selected with five others, in 
connection with the Abergavenny Histeddfod, 
to improve the Welsh orthography. Nothing, 
however, came from the united action of these 
men; but in 1845 Edwards published his 
‘ Analysis of Welsh Orthography.’ He was 
for many years a member of the ‘Cymmro- 
dorion’ and delivered many of their lectures; 
that on ‘Currency’ was afterwards published. 
But his great work was his ‘English and 
Weish Dictionary,’ published by Evans (Holy- 
well), 1850, second edition 1864, Another 
edition was published in the United States 
of America. This is considered by some 
authorities the best dictionary in the lan- 
guage. He was a frequent contributor to the 
Welsh magazines of the day. He was mar- 
ried three times. He died at 10 Cloudesley 
Square, London, 4 June 1858, and was in- 
terred in Highgate cemetery. 

[Foulkes’s Geirlyfr Byweraffiadol.] 
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EDWARDS, WILLIAM (1719-1789), 
bridge-builder, youngest son of a farmer of 
the same name, was born in 1719 at Eglwys- 
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ilan,Glamorganshire. The skill which he dis- 


played in the construction of ‘dry’ walls for 
his father’s fields early attracted notice, and 
at the age of twenty he was employed to 
build-a large iron forge at Cardiff. During 
his stay in Cardiff, where he erected many 
similar buildings, he lodged with a blind 
baker who taught him the English language. 
In 1746, having in the meantime returned to 
his native parish, he undertook to build a 
bridge over the river Taff. The bridge was 
built on piers, and in two and a half years 
it was washed away by a flood which drove 
heavy objects against the piers. Hdwards had 
given sureties to a large amount that the 
bridge should stand for seven years, and at 
once set about its reconstruction. He now 
resolved to build a bridge of a single arch 
of 140 feet span. He carried out this plan; 
but no sooner was the arch completed than 
the immense pressure on the haunches of the 
bridge forced the keystones out of their place, 
and rendered his work useless. In 1751 he 
recommenced his task on a new principle of 
his own inyention. He retained the single 
arch, but perforated each of the haunches 
with three cylindrical openings running right 
through, by which means the pressure was so 


_ reduced as to render the masonry perfectly 


secure. The bridge was finally finished in 
1755,and was greatly admired. It wasclaimed 
for it that it was the longest and most beauti- 
ful bridge of a single span in the world. The 
success of this work procured for Edwards 
othercontracts of the same kind, and anumber 
of the principal bridges in South Wales were 
erected byhim. These included three bridges 
over the Towy, the Usk bridge, Bettws and 
Llandovery bridgesin Carmarthenshire, A ber- 
avon bridge in Glamorganshire, and Glasbury 
bridge, near Hay in Brecknockshire. Though 
none of his later efforts were more picturesque 
than his bridge over the Taff, they were more 
convenient, as the great height of the arch 
made the approaches to the summit a very 
steep slope. He discovered that when there 
was no danger of the abutments giving way, 
it was possible to construct arches describing 
much smaller segments, and of far less than 
the customary height. Thestyle of Edwards’s 
masonry was peculiar, being similar to that 
employed in far earlier times, and he admitted 
that he acquired it by the careful study of 
theruins of the old castle of Caerphilly, which 
was situated in the parish of Eglwysilan. 
Throughout his life he carried on the occu- 
pation of a farmer in addition to his bridge- 
building. He also officiated as minister in 
his parish meeting-house, having been or- 
dained, according to the practice of the Welsh 
independents, in 1750, His sermons, which 


were always in the Welsh language, were 
considered very effective. He died in 1789, 
leaving six children. Three of his four sons 
were trained to their father’s trade, and David, 
the second, inherited a large portion of his 
skill, Among the bridges built by David 
were that at Llandilo over the Towy, and 
Newport bridge over the Usk. 


[Malkin’s Scenery of South Wales, pp. 83-94 
(where there is an engraving of the Taff bridge) ; 
Williams's Eminent Welshmen, p. 133 ; Georgian 
Era, iv. 501.] AvV. 


EDWARDS, WILLIAM CAMDEN 
(1777-1855), engraver, was born in Mon- 
mouthshire in 1777. Early in the nineteenth 
century he went to Bungay in Suffolk to en- 
grave portraits and illustrations for the Bible, 
‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ and similar works pub- 
lished by Mr. Brightly of that place. He 
left Bungay after Brightly’s death, but even- 
tually returned and settled there until his 
death on 22 Aug. 1855. He was buried in 
the cemetery of Holy Trinity, Bungay. A 
complete series of his engravings and etchings 
was in the collection of Mr. Dawson Turner. 
Edwards was very industrious, and his pro- 
ductions were of the most varied description ; 
the majority of his plates were portraits, in 
which he-excelled. Among these were Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Dr. Johnson, atter Rey- 
nolds, Sir William Chambers, after Reynolds, 
Flaxman, after J. Jackson, Hogarth, after 
himself, Fuseli, after Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
James Hogg, after C. Fox, D. Sayers, after 
Opie, and many others. Among his other 
plates were ‘ Milton and his Daughters,’ after 
Romney, a landscape after Salvator Rosa, and 
‘The Head of St. John the Baptist on a 
Charger,’ from a picture in Mr, Dawson Tur- 
ner’s collection. 

[Note by Mr. Dawson Turner in the sale cata- 
logue of his collection ; monumental inscription 
at Bungay, and other information per the Rey. 
T. K. Weatherhead, St. Mary’s, Bungay.] L. C. 


EDWARDSTON, THOMAS (d. 1896), 
Augustinian friar, is said to have been born at 
a place called Edwardston in Suffolk, whence 
he derived his name. Hestudied at Oxford, 
where he obtained the D.D. degree. He became 
a friar eremite of the order of St. Augustine at 
the monastery of Clare in his native county, 
and was eventually made prior. He was con- 
fessor to Lionel, duke of Clarence, and accom- 
panied him to Italy on the occasion of his 
marriage with the daughter of the Duke of 
Milan. On his return to England, Edwards- 
ton took over the charge of archiepiscopal 
duties, but in what diocese is not known; it 
was probably in a temporary vacancy, for it 
does not appear that he was ever raised to 
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the full dignity of an archbishop. He died 
at Clare 20 May 1396, and was buried in his 
monastery. He was the author of ‘ Sermones 
Solemnes,’ ‘Determinationes Theologice,’ 
and ‘ Lecture Scholastica.’ 

[Fuller’s Worthies, Suffolk, p. 59; Tanner's 
Bibl. Brit. p. 252; Stevens’s Hist. of Abbeys 
and Monasteries, ii. 219; Bale’s Scriptt. Brit. 
Cat. i. 513.) AGM. 


EDWIN or EADWINE, Lat. Alpurnvs 
(585 2-633), king of Northumbria, son of 
Alla, king of Deira, was three years old when, 
after his father’s death in 588, he was forced 
to flee from Deira by the Bernician king, 
Z&thelric, who conquered the country and 
ruled over both the Northumbrian kingdoms. 
He, perhaps, first found shelter in Gwynedd, 
or North Wales, and after some wanderings 
was received by Cearl, king of the Mercians, 
who gave him his daughter Coenburh to 
wife. By her he had two sons, Osfrith and 
Eadfrith, born during his exile. Atthelric’s 
son and successor, Aithelfrith, sought to get 
him into his power, and probably made it un- 
safe for him to remain longerin Mercia, for in 
617 he sought refuge with Reedwald, king of 
the East-Angles, who promised that he should 
be safe with him. As soon as A‘thelfrith 
heard that he was with Reedwald, he sent 
messengers to the East-Anglian king offering 
him a large sum of money if he would slay 
his guest, and when his offer was refused 
sentsa second and a third embassy with larger 
offers and with threats of war. Rzedwald 
promised either to slay the exile or to deliver 
him to his enemy. The promise was heard 
by one of Eadwine’s friends, who came to 
him in the evening, called him from his sleep- 
ing-chamber, and when he had come out of 
doors told him of the king’s intentions and 
offered to guide him to a place of safety. 
Eadwine’s greatness of soul is shown by his 
reply: ‘he would not,’ he said, ‘be the first 
to treat the king’s pledge as worthless ; up 
to that time Reedwald had done him no wrong 
and he would not distrust him; but if he 
was to die, it were better that the king should 
slay him than any meanerman; hehadsought 
refuge inevery part of Britain, and was weary 
of wandering.’ He spent the night in the 
open air in doubt and sorrow, and as he sat 
on a stone in front of the palace a man of 
foreign mien andin a foreign garb drew near 
to him, and asked him why he sat there at 
that hour of night. When Hadwine an- 
swered that it was nothing to him, the 
stranger declared that he knew the cause of 
his trouble, and asked what he would give 
to one who should persuade Reedwald to 
change his mind, and would promise that he 


should have greater power than all the kings 
that had reigned over thé English race; would 
he listen to the counsel of such a one when 
he bade him live a nobler life than any of 
his house? Hadwine gave the required pro- 
mise, and the stranger laid his right hand 
upon his head, saying: ‘ When this sign shall 
come to thee, remember this hour and my 
words,’ and then vanished so quickly that 
Hadwine was sure that it was a spint that 
had appeared to him. Soon afterwards his 
friend came to him again and told him that 
the king had changed his intentions, and had 
resolved to keep faith with him, and’ that 
this change had been brought about by the 
queen, who hadremonstrated privately with 
her husband on the treachery he contem- 
plated. The stranger who appeared to Had- 
wine was doubtless the Roman priest Pauli- 
nus, who seems to have come from Kent to 
East Anglia about this time; for Redwald 
had been baptised, though he had in a mea- 
sure relapsed. Paulinus had, of course, heard 
how matters stood, and hoped by this inter- 
view with Hadwine to prepare the way for 
the evangelisation of the north in case Ead- 
wine overcame his enemy. And it is not 
unlikely that Reedwald’s seeming intention 
to betray his guest was only a device to de- 
ceive A‘thelfrith; for almost as soon as the 
messengers of the Northumbrian king had 
returned, the East-Anglian army attacked 
him, before he had time to gather his whole 
force together, and he was defeated and slain 
a . battle on the eastern bank of the river 
dle. 

The victory of Redwald gave Eadwine 
his father’s kingdom of Deira, and he at once 
made war on Bernicia, drove A®thelfrith’s 
sons, and a large number of young nobles 
who adhered to them, to take refuge among 
the Picts or the Scots of Dalriada, and ruled 
overa united Northumbrian kingdom, making 
York the centre of his government. He ape 
pears to have extended his dominions north- 
wards and to have fortified Edinburgh (Had- 
winesburh), which seems to preserve his 
name (SKENE, Celtic Scotland, i. 240). On 
the west he conquered from the Britons the 
kingdom of Elmet, which may be described 
as roughly represented by the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, perhaps raised the earthworks 
at Barwick, and had a royal residence at the 
ruined Campodunum, which has been identi- 
fied both with Doncaster and with Tanfield 
on the Yore (Nznyivs, p. 53; Bupa, Hist. 
Eeceles. ii. c. 14; Making of England, pp. 253- 
257; Archeologia, i. 221; mg as 

: ged, 1. 221; Fasti Eboracenses, 
p. 43). The conquest of Elmet may have 
led to that of the southern part of the present 
Lancashire, and also of Chester (GREEN), for 
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Eadwine’s power extended to the western 
sea, and he conquered the isles of Anglesea 
and Man (Hist. Eccles. ii. c.5). At the same 
time it must be remembered that Chester 
had been conquered by Authelfrith, Eadwine’s 
predecessor, and that some of the glory which 
Bzeda ascribes to Eadwine must have been 
the fruit of A%thelfrith’s victory in 613. 
After Raedwald’s death, which happened soon 
after his victory on the Idle, the East-Ang- 
lian power declined, and Hadwine gained 
authority over the Trent valley, his superi- 
ority was acknowledged by the East- Anglian 
_ king, and he had a ‘ mastery over Mid-Bri- 
tain’ (GREEN). In 625 he married A‘thel- 
burh, sister of Eadbald [q. v.], king of Kent, 
and daughter of Aithelberht, the convert of 
Augustine. As Eadbald was at first unwil- 
ling to give his sister to a heathen, Eadwine 
promised that she and her attendants should 
have full liberty to practise their religion, 
and held out hopes that he would adopt it 
if on examination it commended itself to 
him. Hadburh was therefore accompanied 
to her future husband’s court by Paulinus, 
who was ordained bishop before he left Kent, 
and other companions. Soon after his mar- 
riage Hadwine received a letter from Boni- 
_ face V, exhorting him to give heed to the 
teaching of Paulinus, to accept the queen’s 
religion, and to cast away his idols. With 
the letter the pope sent some costly robes, 
and also a letter to Aithelburh, to encourage 
her in her efforts for her husband’s conver- 
sion, and with it a silver mirror and an ivory 
comb inlaid with gold (Beeda quotes these 
letters somewhat too late in his account of 
Eadwine, 626-7, for Boniface died on 22 Oct. 
625). The extension of Hadwine’s power 
to the south and his alliance with Kent 
threatened the independence of Wessex, and 
in 626 Cwichelm [q. v.], the West-Saxon king, 
sent an assassin named Humer to slay him 
witha poisoneddagger. Humerfound the king 
holding his court on the Derwent on 17 April, 
and on pretence of bringing a message from 
his master gained admission to the king’s 
presence and rushed upon him with his dag- 
ger. Lilla, one of the king’s thegns who was 
dear to him, saw his lord’s danger, and as he 
had no shield placed his own body in front 
of Eadwineand received Humer’s blow, which 
was given withso much force that the weapon, 
after passing through the body of the faithful 
thegn and slaying him on the spot, wounded 
the king. In the night the queen was de- 
livered of a daughter named Eanfleed [q. v. } 
Paulinus heard Eadwine give thanks to his 
gods for his daughter’s birth, and told him 
that he ought rather to give thanks to Christ 
that his queen had been preserved in great 


peril. The king was pleased and declared 
that he would renounce his idols and serve 
Christ, if he would give him victory over the 
West-Saxon king, and to show that he was 
in earnest he allowed Paulinus to baptise his 
daughter and eleven members of his house- 
hold. He defeated the West-Saxons, and his 
victory extended his over-lordship over the 
whole of England except Kent, which was 
in alliance with him, so that he is reckoned 
by Beeda as the fifth of the monarchs, called 
in the ‘ Anglo-Saxon Chronicle’ ‘ Bretwalda,’ 
who had supremacy over the other kings of 
the English (Hist. Eccles. ii. c. 5; A.-S. 
Chron., sub an. 827). 

Although Eadwine did not worship idols 
after he made his promise to Paulinus, he 
did not embrace christianity immediately 
upon his victory over the West-Saxons, but 
put himself under the teaching of Paulinus, 
consulted with his chief counsellors on the 
matter, and constantly meditated alone on 
the course he should take. Paulinus saw 
that he was of too haughty a spirit readily 
to accept the religion of Christ, and accord- 
ingly reminded him of the promise he had 
made to the stranger who appeared to him 
when he was in trouble at Reedwald’s court. 
He placed his right hand upon his head and 
asked whether he recognised the sign, evi- 
dently still leaving him to imagine that he 
had seen a ghostly messenger whose visit had 
been revealed to the bishop (Hest. Eccles. ii. 
c. 12,17). The king trembled and would 
have fallen at his feet, but he raised him up, 
and, bidding himremember how he had thrice 
pledged his word, exhorted him to delay no 
longer to gain salvation from the eternal 
torments of the wicked. Eadwine answered 
that he would accept christianity, and held 
a meeting of his witan in order to persuade 
them to be baptised with him. After some 
discourse he began to ask them singly whether 
they would consent. The first to answer 
was his chief priest, Coifi, who declared that 
he would do so because he had gained nothing 
by his devout worship of the old gods, and 
hoped that the new religion might be more 
profitable to him. Next, one of the king’s 
chief nobles replied by comparing the life of 
man to asparrow that on some winter's night 
might fly in at a door of the hall where the 
king was feasting with his ealdormen and 
thegns, be for a moment in the warmth and 
light, and then fly out by another door again 
into the darkness and tempest. ‘Even so,’ he 
said, ‘it is with our life; we know not whence 
it came or whither it goeth. Wherefore if 
this new teaching can tell us aught of these 
things, we should do well to accept it.’ Others 
spoke to the same effect, and lastly Coifi 
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declared that the words of Paulinus seemed 
to him to be true, and proposed that the king 
should agree that the heathen temples and 
altars should be burnt. Eadwine gaye pub- 
lic permission to Paulinus to preach, allowed 
Coifi to profane and burn the temple at God- 
mundham, near Market Weighton, where 
probably the assembly was held, and on Easter 
Sunday, 12 April 627, was baptised, together 
with his sons Osfrith and Eadfrith and many 
more, in the weoden church of St. Peter, 
which he had built at York. The baptism of 
Eadwine is claimed as the work of a British 
missionary, Run, the son of Urbgen (NEN- 
nus, p. 54; Annales Cambrenses, p. 832), 
and itis also said that Hadwine, when he fled 
from Deira, found his first shelter with Cad- 
van, king of Gwynedd, and was brought up 
as a christian at his court. The suggestion 
that Run and Paulinus were the same (STE- 
VENSON) cannot be admitted, and though it 
is not improbable that Hadwine did flee to 
the Welsh king, the story of his baptism by a 
Welsh bishop must be rejected in the face of 
Beeda’s narrative (Leclesiastical Documents, 
i, 124, iii. 75). After his baptism he ap- 
pointed York as the episcopal see of Paulinus, 
and began to build a larger church of stone. 
This church, which was square, or rather 
oblong, and of the basilican type, with rows 
of columns, contained the original wooden 
church, which was kept as an oratory within 
it (Hist. Eccles. ii. c. 14; Ancurn, Carmen de 
Pontificibus, v. 220). Hadwine was earnest 
in the work of conversion; he induced Eorp- 
wald of East Anglia to accept christianity 
with all his kingdom, and the Northumbrian 
king and his queen were with Paulinus 
when, for thirty-six days, the bishop taught 
a great multitude near the Cheviots, and bap- 
tised them in the Glen, and again when he 
baptised a large number in the Trent. Ac- 
cordingly christianity made great progress in 
Deira, where the king’s influence was strong, 
while in Bernicia no churches were built. 
Throughout all Hadwine’s empire there was 
at this time such peace and order that it was 
said that a woman might wall through the 
land alone with her new-born child, from sea 
to sea, and none would do her harm. And 
the king cared for the comfort of his people, 
for he made drinking-fountains alongside the 
high-roads, and by each set up a stake to 
which a brazen cup was hung, and whether 
for fear or for love of him no one carried off 
these cups. He proclaimed the excellence of 
his kingdom by the state he kept, for when 
he rode with his thegns from place to place 
banners of purple and gold were carried be- 
fore him, and even when he walked along 
the streets of a town a standard called ‘tuuf,’ 
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a tuft of feathers on a spear, went before 
him. His greatness was a menace to the 
rising power of Mercia, and its heathen king, 
Penta, who had already routed the West- 
Saxons, made alliance with Caedwalla [q. v.], 
king of Gwynedd, and in 633 the allied 
armies ofthe Welsh and the Mercians marched 
against him. Hadwine advanced to meet 
them, and gave them battle on 12 Oct. at 
Heathfield, probably Hatfield Chase, near 
Doncaster. His army was totally routed, and 
he and his eldest son, Osfrith, were slain. 
Eadwine’s head was taken to York and 
buried in the church of St. Peter that he had 
begun, in the porch of St. Gregory ; his body 
was buried in the monastery of Whitby 
(Hist. Eccles. ii. 20, iii. 24). He was forty- 
eight at the time of his death. The battle 
of Heathfield broke up Eadwine’s kingdom 
into its two component parts, for Osric, a 
cousin of Eadwine, succeeded him in Deira, 
while the Bernicians chose a king of their 
own royal house, Eanfrith, the son of Adthel- 
frith. It also overthrew christianity in the 
north, for both Osric and Eanfrith, though 
they had been baptised, turned back to pa- 
ganism. Shortly before Eadwine’s death he 
sent to Pope Honorius requesting that he 
would grant Paulinus the pall. The pope’s 
answer and the pall did not arrive until after 
the king had fallen. Paulinus fled from 
Northumbria, and with the queen and her two 
children and Iffi, the son of Osfrith, sought 
shelterin Kent. Eadfrith, Eadwine’s younger 
son by his first wife, Coenburh, fled to his 
father’s victor, Penda, probably to escape from 
Osric, and wastreacherously slain by his host. 
Of Eadwine’s children by 4thelburh, a son, 
fXthelhun, and a daughter, Aitheldryth, died 
young, and were buried at York; another 
son, Vuscfrea, and a daughter, Hanfled, were 
taken by their mother to the court of their 
uncle Eadhald. Vuscfrea was sent to be 
educated at the court of Dagobert, and died 
there, and Eanfleed [q. v.] became the wife 
of the Northumbrian king, Oswiu. Eadwine 
obtained a place in the calendar, and an ac- 
count is given of him in the ‘ Nova Legenda,” 
p. 116: 4 Oct. is the day of St. Edwin, king 
and martyr (Acta S'S., Bolland, Oct. vi. 108). 
[Beedee Hist. Eccles. and Nennius, Hist. Brit. 
(Engl, Hist. Soe.); Anglo-Saxon Chron. and An- 
nales Cambrenses, Mon. Hist. Brit.; Alcuin, 
Carmen de Pontificibus, Historians of Yorkin 
(Rolls Ser.} ; Haddan and Stubbs’s Councils and 
Ecclesiastical Documents; Green’s Making of 
England; Raine’s Fasti Eboracenses.] W. H. 
EDWIN, ELIZABETH REBECCA 
(1771 P-1854), actress, was the daughter of 
an actor named Richards, who, with his wife, 
was engaged at the Crow Street Theatre, 
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Dublin. At this house, when eight years old, 
she appeared in Prince Arthur and other ju- 
venile characters, including a part written 
specially for her by O’Keefe in his lost and 
forgotten farce, ‘The Female Club.’ She also, 
for her benefit, played Priscilla Tomboy in 
‘The Romp,’ an abridged version of Bicker- 
staffe’s ‘Loveinthe City.’ Sheleft the stage 
for a time to be educated. After playing in 
the country she appeared at Covent Garden 
13 Noy. 1789, as Miss Richards from Margate, 
in ‘ The Citizen’ of Murphy. The following 
year she joined at Hull the company of Tate 


Wilkinson, playing with great success in | 


comedy. In the line of parts taken by Mrs. 
Jordan, Wilkinson declares herthe ‘very best’ 
he has seen, surpassing her predecessor in 
youth and grace. ‘Her face,’ he says, ‘is 
more than pretty, it is handsome and strong 
featured, not unlike Bellamy’s; her person is 
rather short, but take her altogether she is a 
nice little woman’ ( Wandering Patentee, iii. 
127). She married John Edwin the vounger 
[q. v.] in 1791, and she joined with her hus- 
band the mixed company of actors and ama- 
teurs assembled by the Earl of Barrymore at 
Wargrave. She appeared with her husband 
at the Haymarket, 20 June 1792, as Lucy in 
‘An Old Mantaught Wisdom.’ Subsequently 
she passed to the private theatre in Fishamble 
Street, Dublin, opened by Lord Westmeath 
and Frederick Jones. In October 1794 she 
had rejoined Tate Wilkinson, appearing in 
Doncaster with her husband. With him she 
visited Cheltenham, and 14 Oct. 1797, still in 
his company, made, as Mrs. Edwin from Dub- 
lin, her first appearance in Bath, playing 
AmanthisandRoxalana. Here, in Bristol, or 
in Southampton, where she became a special 
favourite, she took the leading characters in 
comedy and farce. In 1805, while in Dublin, 
she lost her husband. At the reeommenda- 
tion of T. Sheridan she was engaged for Drury 
Lane. Before she reached the theatre, how- 
eyer, it was burnt down, and on 14 Oct. 1809, 
as Widow Cheerly in ‘ The Soldier’s Daugh- 
ter,’ she appeared with the Drury Lane com- 
pany at the Lyceum. The chief characters in 
comedy were at once assigned her, and 3 Feb. 
1810 she was the original Lady Traffic in 
‘ Riches, or the Wife and Brother,’ extracted 
by Sir James Bland Burgess from Massinger’s 
‘City Madam.’ At Drury Lane she remained 
for some years. She was selected to recite, 
3 July 1815, the verses of the manager Arnold 
in commemoration of Waterloo. She then re- 
turned to Dublin, to Crow Street Theatre, and, 
engaged by R. W. Elliston [q. v.], appeared, 
16 Noy. 1818, at the Olympic, speaking an 
opening address by Moncrieff. The following 
year she accompanied her manager to Drury 


Lane. Mrs. Edwin was also seen at the Hay- 
market, the Adelphi, the Surrey, and other 


London theatres, and played at Scarborough, 


Weymouth, Cheltenham, &c. Ata compara- 
tively early age she retired from the stage 
with a competency. This was greatly di- 
minished by the dishonesty of a stockbroker, 
whom she entrusted with money for the pur- 
chase of an annuity, and who absconded to 
America with between eight and nine thou- 
sand pounds. This compelled her to return 
again to the boards. On 13 March 1821 she 
played at Drury Lane the Duenna in Sheri- 
dan’s comic opera, this being announced as 
her first appearance in a character of that de- 
scription. With rare candour she owned her- 
self too old for the part in which she was ac- 
customed to appear. She appeared at Drury 
Lane the following season. For very many 
years she lived in retirement, and, all but for- 
gotten, died at her lodgings in Chelsea 3 Aug. 
1854. Mrs. Edwin was a pleasing comedian, 
in the line of Mrs. Jordan, who behaved with 
consideration to her, and whose equal she 
never was. In ‘ Histrionic Epistles,’ 12mo, 
1807, attributed to John Wilson Croker [q.v.], 
she is the subject of a severe attack. She had 
the reputation of delivering an address or epi- 
logue with especial grace and fervour. She 
was below the middle height, fair, and with 
expressive features. Careful in money matters 
she barely escaped the charge of parsimonious- 
ness. Portraits of her by De Wilde as Eliza in 
‘Riches’ and Albina Mandeville in ‘The Will’ 
are in the Mathews collection at the Garrick 
Club. A painting of her, formerly at Evans's 
supper rooms, is in the possession of Mr, J.C. 
Parkinson. The reticence concerning her 
christian name uniform among writers on the 
stage is broken by the author of ‘ Leaves from 
a Manager’s Note-book’ in the ‘New Monthly 
Magazine,’ who speaks of her as Elizabeth 
Rebecca. 


[Genest’s Account of the English Stage; 
Monthly Mirror, February and March 1810; 
Tate Wilkinson’s Wandering Patentee, 1796; 
Mrs. C. Baron Wilson’s Our Actresses, 1846 ; 
Williams’s Dramatic Censor for 1811; Era news- 
paper, 13 Aug. 1854.] Ue Ike 


EDWIN, Srr HUMPHREY (1642- 
1707), lord mayor of London, descended from 
the ancient family of Edwin of Herefordshire, 
was born at Hereford in 1642. He was the 
only son of William Edwin, twice mayor of 
Hereford, by his wife, Anne, of the family of 
Mansfield. Of his two sisters, Mary, the 
younger, became the wife of Sir Edward 
Dering, who in 1701 wrote a curious book 
bewailing her death entitled ‘The most 
excellent Maria, in a brief character of her 
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incomparable virtues and goodness.’ Edwin 
came to London, and in or before 1670 mar- 
_ ried Elizabeth, the daughter of Samuel Sam- 
brooke, a wealthy London merchant of the 
ward of Bassishaw, and sister of Sir Jeremy 
Sambrooke. He began business as a mer- 
chant in Great St. Helen’s, and here his four 
eldest children were born—Samuel, baptised 
12 March 1671; Humphrey, 24 Feb. 1673; 
Thomas, 4 July 1676; and Charles, 7 Feb. 
1677 (St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, Reg. of Bap- 
tisms). He afterwards appears to have re- 
moved to the neighbouring parish of St. 
Peter-le-Poor, where his son Samuel was 
living at the time of his marriage in Sep- 
tember 1697 (Cuuster, Marriage Licenses, 
ed. Foster, col. 444). His marriage and suc- 
cess in trade (probably as a wool merchant) 
brought him great wealth. In 1678 he was 
admitted a freeman of the Barber-Surgeons’ 
Company by redemption, becoming after- 
wards an assistant of the company,and master 
in 1688. In 1694, however, he was dismissed 
from the office of assistant for his continued 
non-attendance at the court meetings. He 
afterwards became a member of the company 
of Skinners. Edwin was a nonconformist, 
and yery firm in his opinions. This seems 
to have brought him under the notice of 
James II, who was anxious to conciliate the 
dissenters, in order to obtain their help in 
relaxing the penal laws against the Roman 
catholics. On 11 Oct. 1687 he was sworn in 
as alderman of Tower ward, on the direct 
appointment of the king, in the place of Sir 
Jobn Chapman, discharged by the royal 
mandate. On the 18th of the following 
month the king knighted him at Whitehall, 
and a few weeks later appointed him sheriff 
of Glamorganshire for the ensuing year (Lon- 
don Gazette, No. 2308). It was probably be- 
fore this that he purchased the considerable 
estate and mansion of Llanmihangel Plas in 
Glamorganshire, from Sir Robert Thomas, 
bart., the last of a long line of manorial lords 
of that name (Nicuoxas, Hist. of Glamor- 
ganshire, 1874, p. 125). 

In August 1688 Edwin was chosen sheriff 
of London and Middlesex, entering upon his 
duties on 11 Oct. following. The year was 
an eventful one. In December Edwin, with 
his colleague and the aldermen of London, 
attended the Prince of Orange on his entry 
into London, and took part in February in 
the proclamation of the king and queen in 
Cheapside and at the Royal Exchange. On 
25 Oct. Edwin was elected alderman of the 
ward of Cheap, in succession to William 
Kiffen, the baptist minister [q. v.], who suf- 
fered notorious persecution from James IT, 
but he again removed, 22 Oct. 1689, to 


Tower ward, which he continued to represent 
until his death. He and six others were ap- 
pointed by the king, in April 1689, commis- 
sioners of excise, but in the following Sep- 
tember all were dismissed excepting Edwin 
and Sir Henry Ashurst, and other wealthy 
citizens were appointed in their room, Edwin 
continued to hold the office, to which a salary 
of 1,0002. was attached, until April 1691. 
Edwin took a prominent part in the military 
affairs of the city. Besides being an officer 
of the Artillery Company, he became captain 
of the regiment of horse volunteers, a corps 
of four hundred citizens, established in July 
1689 and maintained at their own expense, 
with the king as their colonel and the Harl 
of Monmouth as lieutenant-colonel. He was 
also colonel of a regiment of the trained 
bands; but in March 1690, on the church- 
men becoming a majority in the court of 
lieutenancy, Hdwin and five other aldermen 
who heldnonconformist opinions, were turned 
out, and five others belonging to the church 
party chosen in their places. In the follow- 
ing year Edwin was the victim of a malicious 
prosecution conducted by Sir Bartholomew 
Shower, afterwards recorder of London. He 
was indicted for perjury, and a true bill 
found against him in November 1691 by the 
grand jury of Ossulston hundred in Middle- 
sex; but upon his trial in the following 
February he was acquitted. In a contem- 
porary pamphlet the prosecution is described 
as ‘so unjust that the L. C. J. Holt, seeing it 
proceeded from the depth of malice, would 
not suffer Sir Humphry to swear all his wit- 
nesses,there being no need of any further proofs 
at his trial’ (A Letter to an honest citizen 
cone. the election of a Recorder for the City of 
London, by T. 8., 1692, Guildhall Library, 
Tracts, vol. eciii. No. 24). From two treasury 
minutes dated 5 July 1694 and 20 Oct. 1696, 
Edwin appears to have owned extensive pro- 
perty in Westminster, adjoining Westminster 
Hall and the clock house (Cal. of Treas. 
Papers, 1557-1696, pp. 377, 554). He also 
had a town house at Kensington (Harron, 
New View of London, i. 38), and added to his 
Glamorganshire property by the possession of 
the castle and lordship of Ogmore, the lease 
of which was renewed to him in 1702 (Notes 
and Queries, 6th ser. xi.486). In September 
1697 Samuel, the eldest son of Sir Humphrey, 
was married to Lady Catherine Montague, 
daughter of the Earl of Manchester, and on 
the 380th of the same month Edwin was 
elected lord mayor, the customary mayoralty 
pageant being omitted, owing doubtless to 
his religious principles (FatrHonr, Lord 
Mayors’ Pageants, Percy Soe. vol. x. pt. ii. 
pp. 283-4). Shortly after his accession to 
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office (6 Nov. 1697) William III, who re- 
turned home after the treaty of Ryswick, 
made a magnificent public entry into London. 
The reception was the grandest spectacle 
witnessed in the city since the Restoration. 

Soon after his election Edwin gave great 
offence by attending a nonconformist wor- 
ship on the afternoons of Sunday, 31 Oct. 
and 7 Nov., in full civic state. A meet- 
ing of the court of aldermen was held on 
Tuesday, 9 Noy., to consider a complaint 
of the sword-bearer against the lord mayor 
for compelling his attendance on the occasion, 
when the lord mayor was deserted by all his 
officers except the sword-bearer, who was 
locked in a pew (LUTTRELL, iv. 303). Ac- 
cording to the official minute, the court took 
notice that the lord mayor had ‘for two 
Lords dayes past in the afternoones gone to 
private meetings with the Sword.’ His iord- 
ship promised to forbear the practice for the 
future, and it was ordered ‘that the like 
practice shall not be used for the time to 
come’ (City Records, Rep. 102, fol. 11). A 
letter written 11 Noy. states that the meet- 
ing-house attended by the lord mayor was 
More’s. Wilson and others state that it 
was Pinners’ Hall; a contemporary skit, ‘A 
Dialogue between Jack and Will,’ describes 
it as Salters’ Hall. Burnet says that the 
bill for preventing occasional conformity had 
its origin in Edwin’s state visit to Pinners’ 
Hall (Zist. v. 49). 

Edwin’s unwise action roused all the bit- 
terness of the high church party and caused 
an angry literary controversy. Dr. Nicholls 
led the attack in his ‘Apparat. ad Def. Eccles. 
Angl.,’ and was answered by James Peirce 
(Vindication of the Dissenters, pt. i. p. 276) 
and by Calamy (Adridgment,i.561). A young 
clergyman named Edward Oliver, preaching 
before Edwin in St. Paul’s Cathedral towards 
the close of his mayoralty (22 Oct. 1698), had 
the bad taste to declaim against the noncon- 
formist mode of worship. The sermon soon 
appeared in print and was answered by a 

amphlet, of which two editions were pub- 
lished, entitled ‘A Rowland for an Oliver, or 
a Sharp Rebuke for a Saucy Levite.... By 
a Lover of Unity.’ Edwin had also to face 
the ridicule of the stage and the lampoons 
of the wits of theday. The two following 
‘prochures are preserved in the Guildhall 
Library: ‘A Dialogue betwixt Jack and Will 
concerning the Lord Mayor's going to Meet- 
ing-houses, with the Sword carried before 
him,’ London, 1697, 4to, and ‘The Puritanical 
Justice, or the Beggars turn’d Thieves,’ Lon- 
don, 1698, 4to. 

Penkethman, in his comedy of ‘ Love with- 
out Interest,’ 1699, has the following allu- 


sion: ‘If you'll compound for a catch, I'll 
sing you one of my Lord Mayor's going to 
Pin-makers Hall to hear a sniveling non-con-- 
separatist divine divide and subdivide into 
the two and thirty points of the compass.’ 
Swift, in his ‘Tale of a Tub,’ by way of sati- 
rising the toleration of dissenters, states that 
Jack’s tatters are coming into fashion both 
in court and city, and describes Edwin under 
the name of Jack getting upon a great horse 
and eating custard. A satiric print illus- 
trating the text is given in the fifth edition 
of the ‘Tale of a Tub’ (sect. xi. p. 233) ; this 
is somewhat altered in later editions; the 
scene is Ludgate Hill, showing the gate, with 
St. Paul’s in the background. De Foe wrote 
a pamphlet bearing the title ‘An Enquiry 
into the Occasional Conformity of Dissenters 
in Cases of Preferment; with a Preface to 
the Lord Mayor, occasioned by his carrying 
the Sword to a Conventicle,’ London, 1697. 

Theremainder of Edwin’s mayoralty passed 
off without event and apparently with credit 
to himself. Many corporate offices fell vacant 
during the year, by which he received the 
large sum of 4,000/. Towards the end of 
May he temporarily retired through illness, 
with the king’s leave, to his house at Ken- 
sington, Sir Robert Clayton filling his place 
in his absence (LUTTRELL, iv. 386). 

Edwin died on 14 Dec. 1707 at his seat in 
Llanmihangel, where a monument to his me- 
mory remains in the parish church. His 
widow died in London on 22 Noy. 1714, and 
was subsequently buried beside him at Llan- 
mihangel. He left no will, but administra- 
tion was granted to his sonCharles on 19 Feb. 
1707-8. Towards the erection of the Lon- 
don workhouse, which was begun in his 
mayoralty, he gave 100/. and a pack of wool. 
Besides the children already mentioned Ed- 
win had four daughters and a fifth son, John, 
from whom is descended the present Earl of 
Crawford and Balcarres. 

[Memoir of the family of Edwin, by J. Edwin- 
Cole, in Nichols’s Herald and Genealogist, vi. 54— 
62; Wilson’s Life of De Foe, 1. 270-4; Dun- 
cumb’s Herefordshire ; Luttrell’s Relation; Ex- 
tracts from the Barber-Surgeuns’ Company’s Re- 
cords, furnished by Mr. Sydney Young; Notes 
and Queries, 2nd ser. iv. 889; Chetham Society’s 
publications, xxi. 248.] C.. W_a. 

EDWIN, JOHN, the elder (1749-1790), 
comedian, born 10 Aug. 1749 in Clare Street, 
St. Clement Danes, was the only son of John 
Edwin, a watchmaker, by Hannah, daughter 
of Henry Brogden, a statuary in York. He 
had two sisters, Mary and Elizabeth. He 
was sent at nine years of age to a farmhouse 
near Enfield, and obtained a moderate edu- 
cation, including a good knowledge of music. 
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Before, atthe age of fifteen, he left school to fill 
a post at the pension office of the exchequer, 
he had acted with some amateur associates 
ina stable. He joined in 1764 a ‘spouting 
club’ meeting at the French Horn tavern in 
Wood Street, Cheapside, and made the ac- 
quaintance of William Woodfall, whose re- 
presentation of Old Mask in Colman’s ‘ Mu- 
sical Lady’ induced him to become an actor. 
His first essay was made at an amateur per- 
formance at the Falcon tavern in Fetter 
Lane. He became known to Shuter, who 
predicted his future success, and to Lee of 
Drury Lane Theatre, who engaged him at 
a salary of a guinea a week for a summer 
season in Manchester. Before leaving Lon- 
don Edwin played at the Haymarket at a 
benefit performance Quidnunc in Murphy’s 
farce ‘The Upholsterer.’ A distant relative 
named John Edwin of George Street, Han- 
over Square, died, leaving to charities a for- 
tune of near 50,0007. Mr. Way, a sub-go- 
vernor of the South Sea House, and one of 
twelve executors to the will, appointed Edwin 
secretary to the trust, with a salary of 30/. 
This post Edwin held a year. Way appears 
also to have given him 500/. for the purpose 
of his entry as accountant into the South 
Sea House. In 1765, on starting for Man- 
chester, Edwin made over this sum to his 
father. In Manchester he played characters 
belonging to Shuter, whom he was accus- 
tomed to mimic. In the autumn Edwin 
went to Dublin, appearing for the first time 
at the Smock Alley Theatre as Sir Philip 
Modelove in Mrs. Centlivre’s ‘A Bold Stroke 
for a Wife.’ His other parts included Lord 
Trinket in the ‘Jealous Wife.’ When as 
Lord Trinket he had to speak the words, ‘ I 
cut a mighty ridiculous figure here,’ a reply 
was received from the audience, ‘ You do in- 
deed.’ Things theatrical in Dublin were at 
the lowest ebb. Hdwin’s salary was rarely 
paid in full, and after a vagabond life in Ire- 
Jand he ran away from his engagement and 
returned to England. After various adven- 
tures in country towns he appeared at the 
Bath theatre on 7 Oct. 1768 as Periwinkle 
in Mrs. Centlivre’s ‘ Bold Stroke for a Wife.’ 
Here he formed a connection with Mrs. 
Walmsley, a milliner in Horse Street, the 
subsequent abandonment of which, after 
twenty years’ continuance, caused him to be 
occasionally hissed from the stage. To this 
connection was due the birth of his son, John 
Edwin [q.v.] The connection with the Bath 
theatre, at which he became a favourite, was 
maintained during many years. Among the 
characters in which he was seen were Dog- 
berry, First Gravedigger, Launcelot Gobbo, 
Sir Hugh Evans, Mawworm in ‘The Hypo- 


crite,’ and Sir Anthony Absolute. His first 
appearance at the Haymarket took place on 
19 June 1776 as Flaw in Foote’s comedy 
‘The Cozeners.’ His first reception was but 
moderately favourable, and though as Billy 
Button in Foote’s ‘Maid of Bath’ he esta- 
blished his reputation, Foote gave him com- 
paratively few opportunities. Edwin did not 
appear in London until his great model, 
Shuter, had disappeared from the stage. 
George Colman, on whom the management 
of the Haymarket devolved in 1777, allowed 
Edwin to play characters such as Hardcastle 
in ‘She stoops to conquer,’ Launcelot Gobbo, 
Justice Woodcock, and he ‘ created’ the part 
of Lazarillo (Figaro) in the ‘Spanish Bar- 
ber” From this period Edwin was a main- 
stay of the Haymarket, which was only 
allowed to be open during the summer. In 
the seasons of 1776-7, 1777-8, and 1778-9 
he reappeared in Bath. On 24 Sept. 1779, 
as Touchstone in ‘As you like it, and as 
Midas in the piece of that name, he made his 
first appearance at Covent Garden. His suc- 
cess at Bath as Punch in ‘ Pleasures of the 
Town,’ a piece extracted from Fielding’s ‘Au- 
thor’s Farce,’ was the cause of his engage- 
ment at Covent Garden, where, in ‘The 
Mirror, or Harlequin Kverywhere,’ assigned 
to Dibdin, he ‘ created’ the same character 
(Punch). Still appearing during the summer 
season at the Haymarket, Edwin played at 
Covent Garden from this date until his death 
in 1790. The list of his characters at one or 
other of these houses is inexhaustible. He 
‘created’ very many parts in pieces now all 
but forgotten of Miles Peter Andrews, Mrs. 
Cowley, Pilon, Holcroft, &c., and played Clo- 
ten, Sir Andrew Aguecheek, Speed in ‘Two 
Gentlemen of Verona,’ Dromio of Syracuse, 
Ben in ‘Love for Love,’ and many other cha- 
racters in works of established reputation. 
His association with O’Keeffe was eminently 
beneficial to both actor and dramatist. Ina 
supplement to his ‘ Recollections’ O’Keefte 
supplies, in some doggerel verses, a list of two- 
and-twenty characters in pieces of his own 
in which Edwin had appeared. The comic 
songs, in the delivery of which Edwin obtained 
perhaps his highest popularity, and which 
were reprinted with the name of Edwin, were 
mostly written by O’Keeffe. In his ‘Recollec- 
tions’ O’ Keeffe bears frequent testimony to the 
merits of Edwin. A joke current at the time 
was that ‘when Edwin died O’Keefte would 
be damned.’ Edwin’s last appearance was at 
the Haymarket on 6 Aug. 1790 as Gregory 
Gubbins in the ‘Battle of Hexham.’ He 
died on 31 Oct. in the same year, and was 
buried on Sunday, 7 Nov., at 8 p.m., on the 
north side of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, be- 
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tween Dr. Arne and Edwin’s great prototype 
Shuter. The pall-bearers were O’Keeffe, 
Shield the musician, Quick, ‘Gentleman’ 
Lewis, Holman, Wilson, Hull, and John- 
stone. Edwin left a widow, Miss Mary 
Hubbard, whom he married on 13 June 1790 
at St. John’s Church, Westminster, and who, 
according to Reed’s manuscript ‘ Notitia Dra- 
matica, died 8 Jan. 1794. Colman classes 
Hdwin as the best burletta singer that ever 
had been, or perhaps will be, and adds that 
‘Nature in gifting him with the vis comica had 
dealt towards him differently from low come- 
dians in general, for she had enabled him to 
look irresistibly funny, with a very agreeable, 
if not handsome, set of features, and while 
he sung in a style which produced roars of 
laughter, there was a melody in some of the 
upper tones of his voice that was beautiful’ 
(Praxke, Memoirs of the Colman Family, iu. 
10-11). Reynolds, the dramatist, says that 
Edwin, disdaining buffoonery, ‘established 
a sort of entre-nous-ship ... with the audi- 
ence, and made them his confidants’ (Life 
and Times, 1826, ii. 61), and did it so neatly 
as ‘frequently to enrich the business of the 
stage.’ He says that he was present at a 
performance of the ‘Son-in-Law,’ when in 
the scene in which Cranky, objecting to Bow- 
kitt as a son-in-law, observes, ‘ Besides, you 
are such an ugly fellow!’ Edwin thereupon, 
as Bowkitt, cameto the front of the stage, and 
pointing to Reynolds, said, ‘ Now I submit to 
the decision of an enlightened British public 
which is the ugliest fellow of the three—l, 
old Cranky, or that gentleman in the front row 
of the balcony box.’ John Bernard (1756- 
1828) [q.v.], who claims to have supplied 
Anthony Pasquin with materials for his bio- 
graphy of Edwin, speaks repeatedly of Edwin, 
calling him the ‘ greatest genius’ he ‘ ever en- 
countered’ (Retrospections, i. 186) and ‘ the 
most original actor . . . in the old world or 
the new’ (70.11. 249). He says also that he 
wanted variety. Boaden, ‘ Life of Mrs. Sid- 
dons,’ i. 117, also compares Edwin to Liston, 
and says that neither was fully enjoyed except 
in a small theatre. In his private life Edwin 
was a boon companion anda wag and the 
hero of many questionable adventures. In 
his ‘Life of Bannister,’ i. 247, Boaden says 
that he drank, and was‘ the absolute victim of 
sottish intemperance.’ Hdwin used to reach 
the theatre drunk at the bottom of a chaise. 
The clothes were thrust upon him and he 
was pushed on to the stage when he was able 
to collect himself, and ‘his acting seemed 
only the richer for the bestial indulgence that 
had overwhelmed him.’ His merits, which 
were high, fail to justify the system of gag- 
ging to which he resorted. Under his name 


were published: 1. ‘The Last Legacy of 
John Edwin,’ 1780, with portrait. 2. “Ed- 
win’s Jests,’ 12mo (no date). 38. ‘ Edwin’s 
Pills to Purge Melancholy,’ 2nd edition, with 
additions, 1788, 8vo. 4. ‘Eccentricities ar- 
ranged and digested by John Williams, alias 
Anthony Pasquin,’ 1798, 2 vols. 8yo. This 
work has at least three different title-pages. 
In these volumes nothing seems to be his. 
The ‘ Kecentricities’ contains the particulars 
of his life, told with insolent amplitude and 
comment by Williams. From this book sub- 
sequent biographers have taken all that is 
preserved. The Mathews collection of por- 
traits inthe Garrick Club contains pictures of 
Edwinas Peeping Tom and as Justice Wood- 
cock, by Beach, one by Gainsborough (?), 
an early work, and one by Edridge. 
[Genest’s Account of the English Stage. In 
addition to the Eccentricities of Edwin by Wil- 
hams, of which the first volume is partly occupied 
by his life and the second by the adventures, 
jests, and sayings fastened upon him, the thea- 


| trical biographers of Boaden, of Kemble, Mrs. 


Inchbald, Mrs. Jordan, and Bannister supply 
most particulars. The Oracle, a periodicalissued 
by Boaden about 1790, has been seen by Genest. 
Not being in the British Museum it is now in- 
accessible. ] diy dk 


EDWIN, JOHN, the younger (1768- 


| 1805), actor, son of John Edwin [q. v. ], is first: 


heard of in 1777, when his father, applying to 
George Colman for an advance of salary, otters 
to throw in Mrs. Edwin and Jack. ‘The fol- 
lowing year, 30 July 1778, young Edwin ap- 
peared at the Haymarket as Hengo im a re- 
vival of ‘Bonduca’ by Beaumont and Fletcher. 
From this period, at the Haymarket or at 
Bath, he frequently played with his father, 
his first recorded appearance in a manly part 
being at Covent Garden, 26 March 1788, as 
Dick in ‘The Apprentice’ of Murphy for his 
father’s benefit. Taken up by Lord Barry- 
more, who made an inseparable companion 
of him, he directed during some years the 
amateur theatricals at Wargrave, Berkshire, 
the seat of that nobleman. After his marriage 
to Miss Richards in 1791 he took Mrs. Edwin 

.v.]to Wargrave, where she overstayed the 
limits allowed her by her manager, Tate Wil- 
kinson, of the York circuit, with whom in 
consequence she quarrelled. With his wife 
Edwin went to the Haymarket, appearing 
20 June 1792 in ‘The Virgin Unmasked,’ 
previously known as ‘An Old Man taught 
‘Wisdom,’ a ballad farce of Fielding, in which 
he played Blister to the Lucy of Mrs. Edwin. 
He accompanied his wife to Dublin and to 
Doncaster in 1794, and on most of her coun- 
try tours, and died in Dublin, 22 Feb. 1805, 
a victim to degrading dissipation. Edwin 
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was best known at Bath, where he was held 
in some parts equal or superior to his father. 
He was an excellent country actor,and would 
probably, but for his irregular life, have made 
ahighreputation. Tate Wilkinson praises his 
Lenitive in ‘The Prize’ and his Nipperkin in 
‘The Sprigs of Laurel,’ and says that as Mr. 
Tag in ‘The Spoil’d Child’ he is better than 
any comedian he (Wilkinson) has hitherto 
seen. He adds that ‘Mr. Edwin dresses his 
characters better and more characteristic than 
any comic actor I recollect on the York stage’ 
( Wandering Patentee, iv. 204). A tombstone 
to his memory, erected by his wife in St. 
Werburgh’s churchyard, Dublin, attributes 
his death to the acuteness of his sensibility. 
In asatirical poem, attributed to John Wilson 
Croker [q. v.], had appeared some stinging 
lines upon Edwin, the ‘lubbard spouse’ of 
Mrs. Edwin, and the degenerate son of a man 
“high on the rolls of comic fame.’ Upon 
reading these Edwin, it is said, wrote to a 
friend: ‘Come and help me to destroy myself 
with some of the most splendid cogniac [sic] 
that I have ever exported to cheer a breaking 
heart.’ From the debauch then begun Edwin 
did not recover, and he died uttering fearful 
imprecations upon his then unknown satirist. 
[Genest’s Account of the English Stage; 
Monthly Mirror, February and March 1810; Mrs. 
C. Baron Wilson’s Our Actresses, 1844; Tate 
Wilkinson’s Wandering Patentee; Thespian Dict. 
1805.] Tene 
EDWY or EADWIG (d. 959), king of 
the English, the eldest son of Eadmund and 
St. Atlfgifu, could scarcely have been more 
than fifteen when he succeeded to the throne 
on the death of his uncle Eadred [q. v.] 
in 955. He was remarkably beautiful, and 
was called the ‘ Handsome’ (Pancali) by his 
people (AirmEetwnarD, 520). His accession 
was followed by the downfall of the party 
that had been in power during the last reign, 
and Hadgifu, his grandmother, was despoiled 
of all her possessions. At his coronation, 
which took place at Kingston in January 
956, he left the banquet for the society of two 
ladies, Adthelgifu, who was, it has been sug- 
gested, his foster mother (RoBprRtson), and 
her daughter Ailfgifu [q. v.], whom Aithel- 
gifu wished him to marry. This marriage 
would have been uncanonical, and Dunstan 
and Bishop Cynesige forced him to return to 
the hall [see under Dunstan and AALFeIru]. 
At the instigation of Aithelgifu he drove 
Dunstan into exile, and either in 956 or 957 
married A‘lfgifu (Chron. de Abingdon, i. 218 ; 
KumBie, Codex Dipl. 1201). The govern- 
ment was carried on foolishly, and the people 
of the northern part of the kingdom con- 
sidered that they were treated unjustly. The 


power had passed into the hands of the 
nobles of Wessex, and it is therefore likely 
that the Mercians and Northumbrians had 
cause to complain. In 957 they made an 
insurrection. Archbishop Oda, who disap- 
proved of the marriage with /Elfgifu, and 
Eadgar, the king’s younger brother, withdrew 
from the court, and Fadgar was chosen king 
by the northern people. KEadwig appears to 
have advanced to meet the insurgents, and 
to have retreated before them at Gloucester, 
where, according to a late story, A‘thelgifu 
or Adlfgifu was taken and put to death (Os- 
BERN, Hapmer, Vita Odonis). A meeting of 
the ‘witan’ was held, in which the kingdom 
was divided between the brothers, and Had- 
wig was left only with the portion to the 
south of the Thames. In 958 Oda separated 


Eadwig and Aélfgifu, ‘ because they were too - 


near akin’ (4.-S. Chron.), and the archbishop 
returned to Eadwig’s court (KrmBrE, Codea 
Dipl. 472). The West-Saxon nobles, and 
especially the members of the royal house, re- 
mained faithful to him. Inthe first year of 
his reign, possibly at his coronation (STUBBS), 
Eadwig had made grants to the monasteries 
of Wilton, Abingdon, and Worcester (KEm- 
BLE, Codex Dipl. 436, 441, 451), and we may 
safely reject the story of Osbern that he en- 
gaged in a general persecution of the monks. 
Indeed, the revolt against him had nothing 
to do with the dispute between the seculars 
and regulars, which did not begin until the 
next reign. Nevertheless it seems probable 
that the party in power disliked and put a 
stop to the earlier reform of the monastic 
houses, which had been carried out by Dun- 
stan with signal success at Glastonbury, and 
the king’s personal quarrel with Dunstan 
must naturally have inclined him to look 
with disfavour on his work. Glastonbury 
was certainly seized, and the condition of 
Winchester when Aithelwold became bishop 
there seems to show that any reforms that had 
been carried out by Allfheah were undone 
by his successor (Stupps). There is also 
some reason to believe that Aulfsine and 
Brithelm, who were in tin appointed to the 
see of Canterbury by Eadwig, belonged to 
the West-Saxon and anti-Dunstanite party 
asregards hoth ecclesiastical and civil matters. 
Eadwig died on 1 Oct. 959, and was buried 
at Winchester. He left no children. He 
was probably beloved by the lower class in 
the south, for Henry of Huntingdon, whose 
chronicle often preserves popular traditions 
and sympathies, speaks well of him and la- 
ments his early death. Dunstan is said to 
have had a vision in which he saw the king’s 
soul carried off by devils, and to have deli- 
vered him by his prayers, 


——— 
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[Anglo-Saxon Chron. ; Florence of Worcester ; 
AKthelweard, Mon. Hist. Brit.; Henry of Hun- 
tingdon (Rolls Ser.); Memorials of Dunstan 
(Rolls Ser.), see Introd. lxxxviii-xevii; Vita 
Odonis, Anglia Sacra, ii. ; William of Malmesbury, 
Gesta Regum, c. 147, Gesta Pontificum, p. 147 
(Rolls Ser.); Kemble’s Codex Dipl. vol. ii.; Ro- 
bertson’s Historical Essays, 168, 180,192; Hook’s 
Archbishops of Canterbury, i. 375 sq.; Allen’s 
Royal Prerogative, 220; Hallam’s Middle Ages, 
11. 264. ] Weeks 


EEDES, JOHN (1609 ?-1667 ?), divine, 
son of Nicholas Hedes, born at Salisbury, 
Wiltshire, was entered at Oriel College, Ox- 
ford, in 1626, and proceeded B.A. 3 June 
1630. He afterwards ‘became a minister in 
the isle of Shepie, whence being ejected in 
the time of the rebellion suffer’d much by 
imprisonment in Ely House, and other mise- 
ries’ (Woop, Athene Oxon. ed. Bliss, iii. 
802). On his release he took the curacy of 
Broad Chalk, Wiltshire, which he held ‘ with 
much ado’ for about two years, and was then 
made vicar of Hale, Hampshire. After the 
Restoration he continued at Hale, where he 
was murdered in his house by thieves in or 
about 1667, and was buried in the church. 
He published ‘The Orthodox Doctrine con- 
cerning Justification by Faith asserted and 
vindicated, wherein the Book of Mr. William 
Eyre ...isexamined; and also the Doctrine 
of Mr. Baxter... discussed, 4to, London, 
1654. In dedicating it to his friend, Edward 
Dodington, Hedes states that he had written 
another and more elaborate treatise on justi- 
fication, besides ‘ other things, both practical 
and polemical, which I have in readinesse 
for the presse.’ 


[ Wood’s Fasti Oxon. (Bliss), i. 453.] G, G. 


EEDES, RICHARD (1555-1604), dean 
of Worcester. [See Epus. ] 


EEDES, RICHARD (d. 1686), presbyte- 
rian divine, born at Feckenham, Worcester- 
shire, ‘ became either clerk or chorister’ of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, in 1626, gra- 
duated B.A. in February 1629, and took the 
curacy of Bishop’s Cleeve, Gloucestershire, 
at Michaelmas 1632. He proceeded M.A. 
17 March 1634. He continued at Bishop’s 
Cleeve ‘in good esteem for his conformity’ 
until the civil war broke out, when he sub- 
scribed to the covenant. About 1647 he be- 
came vicar of Beckford, near Bishop’s Cleeve, 
where he remained until 1658. By the per- 
suasion of ‘a parliament captain,’ who had a 
farm in Bishop’s Cleeve, he then returned to 
his old cure there in the hope of succeeding 
to the rectory. From his published sermons 

it is plainly evident that he had tired of pres- 


byterianism and longed for the king’s return.. 
Immediately after the Restoration he de- 
livered an ultra-loyal harangue on the text, 
‘As whatsoever the king did pleased all the 
people’ (2 Sam. iii. 36), before the mayor and 
aldermen of Gloucester, but all his attempts 
to conciliate the court party proved unavail- 
ing. He remained at Bishop’s Cleeve as mi- 
nister until the Bartholomew Act of 1662, 
when ‘he silenced himself,’ but continued to 
attend the services of the church ‘as much 
as his age would give him leave.’ Some few 
years before his death he removed to Gretton, 
in the parish of Winchcomb, Gloucestershire, 
where he died in the beginning of April 1686, 
and was buried on the 6th in the middle of 
the north side of Bishop’s Cleeve Church in 
the presence of ‘a vast crowd of those who 
knew and loved him,’ 

Kedes was the author of: 1. ‘ Great Sal- 
vation by Jesus Christ,’ a sermon (on Heb. 
u. 3), 8vo, London, 1656. 2. ‘ Christ exalted 
and Wisdom justified; or, the Saints’ Esteem 
of Jesus Christ, as most precious, handled ; 
and their wise Choice and Subjection to Him 
as their Lord and Saviour vindicated,’ 8vo, 
London, 1659, ‘commended to the world,’ 
says Wood, ‘ by the epistle of Mr. Rich. Bax- 
ter” 38. ‘Great Britain’s Resurrection; or, 
England’s Complacencie in her Royal Sove- 
raign King Charles the Second. A sermon 
[on 2 Sam. ili. 86] preached in the Lecture 
at Gloucester, 5 June 1660, 4to, London, 
1660. 4. Sermon (on 1 Pet. 1. 7). 


[Wood’s Athenee Oxon. (Bliss), iv. 187-8; 
Wovd’s Fasti Oxon. (Bliss), i. 451, 474.] 
GanGe 
EFFINGHAM,Eartzs or. [See Howarp. | 


EGAN, JAMES (1799-1842), mezzotint 
engraver, of humble origin, was born in the 
county of Roscommon in Ireland in 1799. 
He was employed by 8. W. Reynolds [q. v.], 
the well-known mezzotint engraver, at first 
as little more than an errand-boy, but later 
in laying his mezzotint grounds ; it was thus 
that Egan first learnt hisart. Gaining much 
experience in this, he set up a business of 
ground-laying tor engravers, while he studied 
assiduously in order to become an engraver 
himself. Having neither money, friends, nor 
previous education as an artist, he was com- 
pelled to rely solely on his own industry and 
ability, and suffered many privations. Un- 
fortunately, just as he was about to gain some 
substantial reward for his efforts, consump- 
tive symptoms began to manifest themselves, 
and after eight years’ struggle with declining 
health Egan died at Pentonville, 2 Oct. 1842, 
aged 43, His best plate, and his last, exe- 
cuted under the most trying circumstances, 
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sas ‘English Hospitality in the Olden Time,’ 
after G. Cattermole. Among his other en- 
gravings were ‘Love's Reverie,’ after Diaskvs 
Herbert, R.A., ‘Abbot Boniface,’ after C.8. 
Newton, R.A., ‘The Morning after the Wreck,’ 
after CO. Bentley, ‘The Study,’ after EH. Stone, 
“The Mourner, after J. M. Moore, ‘The Young 
Wife, ‘The Citation of Wycliffe, ‘The Tri- 
bunal of the Inquisition, and other pictures 
after S. J. E. Jones, and a portrait of John 
Lodge, librarian at Cambridge, after Wal- 
misley. Egan, who married young, left a 
family, for whom a subscription was raised 
by his friends. 

[Redgrave’s Dict. of Artists; Ottley’s Dict. of 
Recent and Living Artists; Andresen’s Hand- 
buch fiir Kupferstichsimmler ; Art Union, 1842, 
p. 256.] La C: 


EGAN, JOHN (1750 ?-1810), chairman 


of Kilmainham, co. Dublin, was born about. 


1750 at Charleville, co. Cork, where his father 
was a beneficed clergyman, and having en- 
tered Trinity College, Dublin, as a sizar, he 
graduated there B.A. 17738, and LL.B. 1776; 
the degree of LL.D. was conferred upon him, 
honoris causd, in 1790. He was called to 
the Irish bar in 1778, and, chiefly through 
the friendship of Lord Avonmore, chief baron 
of the exchequer, he made good way in his 
profession. In due course he received his 
silk gown; in 1787 he was elected a bencher 
‘of the Hon. Society of King’s Inns, Dublin; 
and for several years before his death he 
held the judicial office of chairman of Kil- 
mainham. Fora considerable time he had 
been in the receipt of a very large share of 
business as a practising barrister, but his 
quarrel with Henry Grattan was_profes- 
sionally most injurious to him. In the Irish 
House of Commons he for some years repre- 
sented the borough of Tallagh, co. Water- 
ford, and his boldness as a member, espe- 
cially on the question of the legislative union 
of Great Britain and Ireland, is well known 
to the student of Irish history. He died in 
1810. 


[Todd’s Cat. of Dublin Graduates; Dublin 
Almanacs and Directories ; Phillips’s Curran and 
his Contemporaries. | dayelity let, 


EGAN, PIERCE, the elder (1772-1849), 
author of ‘ Life in London,’ is believed to 
have been born in London in 1772. From an 
early time he dwelt in the suburbs, and con- 
tinued to reside there until his death, making 
frequent expeditions to every part of England 
where notable races, prize fights, matches, or 
amusements were expected to take place, By 
1812 his reputation was established as ‘ re- 

‘porter of sporting events’ in the newspapers, 


and his impromptu epigrams, songs, and wit- 
ticisms enjoyed a wide circulation. In that 
year, havingsecured a permanent engagement, 
which he Weld until the end of 1828, as the 
accredited purveyor of sporting news on a 
journal printed by E. Young, he married and 
settled, and his son, Pierce Kgan the younger 
[q. v.], was born in 1814. Inthe same year 
he wrote and set in type and worked off with 
his own hands a book (pp. 144) concerning 
the Prince Regent and Miss Robinson, entitled 
‘The Mistress of Royalty; or the Loves of Flori- 
zeland Perdita,printed by and for Pierce Egan,’ 
1814. His declaration of authorship, signed 
and dated 25 Jan. 1848, is extant. In 1818 
he wrote and published aserial work, monthly, 
called ‘ Boxiana; or Sketches of Modern Pu- 
gilism,’ giving memoirs and portraits of all 
the most celebrated pugilists, contemporary 
and antecedent, with full reports of their 
respective prize fights, victories, and defeats, 
told with so much spirited humour, yet with 
such close attention to accuracy, that the 
work holds a unique position, It was con- 
tinued in several volumes, with copperplates, 
to 1824. At this date, having seen that Lon- 
doners read with avidity his accounts of 
country sports and pastimes, he conceived 
the idea of a similar description of the amuse- 
ments pursued by sporting men in town. 
Accordingly he announced the publication of 
‘Lifein London’ in shilling numbers, monthly, 
and secured the aid of George Cruikshank 
[q. v.] and his brother, Isaac Robert Cruik- 
shank [q. v.], to draw and engrave the illus- 
trations in aquatint, to be coloured by hand. 
George IV had caused Egan to be presented at 
court, and at once accepted the dedication of 
the forthcoming work. This was the more 
generous on the king’s part because he 
must have known himself to have been often 
satirised and caricatured mercilessly in the 
‘Green Bag’ literature by G. Cruikshank 

the intended illustrator. On 15 July 1821 
appeared the first number of ‘ Life in Lon- 
don; or, The Day and Night Scenes of Jerry 
Hawthorn, Esq., and his elegant friend, Co- 
rinthian Tom, accompanied by Bob Logie 

the Oxonian, in their Rambles and Sprees 
through the Metropolis.’ The success was 
instantaneous and unprecedented. ‘It took 
both town and country by storm.’ So great 
was the demand for copies, increasing with 
the publication of each successive number 

month by month, that the colourists could 
not keep pace with the printers. The alter- 
nate scenes of high life and low life, the 
contrasted characters, and revelations of 
misery side by side with prodigal waste and 
folly, attracted attention, while the vivacity 
of dialogue and description never flagged, 
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Many years afterwards (in the ‘Cornhill Ma- 
gazine,’ October 1860, No. viii. De Juventute 
in his ‘ Roundabout Papers’) W. M. Thacke- 
ray described the impression left on him by 
his early perusal of the book, together with 
a much later reperusal and partial disen- 
chantment, but did full justice to the clever 
illustrations which so largely contributed to 
the success of the work (see his paper on 
Cruikshank in the Westminster Review, 
1840). Imitations and pirated copies ap- 
peared, both of the text and pictures. The 
chief of the former were ‘ Real Life in Lon- 
don; or, The Rambles and Adventures of 
Bob Tallyho, Esq., and his Cousin, the Hon. 
Tom Dashall, through the Metropolis. By 
an Amateur, illustrated by W. Heath and 
E. Alken, Dighton, Brooke, Rowlandson, c., 
May 1821, and following months to 1822, in 
sixpenny numbers. This was a favoured rival 
to ‘ Life in London,’ and there was a suspicion 
that Egan was its author, but this is impro- 
bable. Other imitations were David Carey’s 
“Life in Paris, the Rambles of Dick Wildfire,’ 
&c., illustrated by George Cruikshank,’ 1821; 
‘The Sprees of Tom, Jerry, and Logick [sze];’ 
‘A New Song of Flash, Fashion, Frolic, and 
Fun, with general heading of ‘ Life in Lon- 
don,’ and clumsy woodcut copies of groups 
after Cruikshank. 


23 March 1822, price twopence. Innumerable 
pictures appeared, representing the characters 
and incidents; primt publishers made their 
market of the excitement, and the streets at 
night were certainly not quieter or ‘ sporting 
cribs’ less frequented when fashion adopted 
“Tom and Jerry’ habits. At many of the play- 
houses dramatic versions increased the noto- 
riety. First of these was Mr. W. Barrymore’s 
play, produced at the Royal Amphitheatre 
on Monday, 17 Sept. 1821; Gomersal acted 
Corinthian Tom, Jonesand Herring took Jerry 
Hawthorn and Bob Logic. At the Olympic, 
an extravaganza called ‘ Life in London,’ by 
Charles I. M. Dibdin the younger [see under 
Drevin, CHARLES], was produced on 12 Nov. 
1821, with Baker, Oxberry, and Sam Vale 
as Tom, Jerry, and Logic. W. T. Moncrieff 
(supposed pseudonym of W. J. Thoms) wrote 
the dramatic version for the Adelphi, ‘Tom 
and Jerry; or, Life in London,’ with many 
songs and glees, costume and scenery super- 
intended by Robert Cruikshank. Produced 
on Monday, 26 Noy. 1821, it had a great 
“run, with Wrench, W. Burroughs, and Wil- 
kinson as Tom, Jerry, and Logic, Walbourn 
and Sanders for Dusty Bob and Black Sal, 
Mrs. Baker and Mrs. Waylett as Corinthian 
Kate and Sue. This version was adopted 
throughout the country and in the United 


The latter was published | 
and signed by James Catnach, in Seven Dials, | 


States, everywhere securing crowded houses. 
Tom Dibdin [q. v.], Farrel, and Douglas Jer- 
rold separately dramatised it during 1821 and 
1822. For Egerton, Egan himself prepared 
a dramatic version produced at Sadler’s Wells 
on Monday, 8 April 1822, with Elliott, Bob 
Keeley, and Vale as Tom, Jerry, and Logic. 
In this version, intended for Covent Garden, 
in December 1821, Egan had planned to 
marry Hawthorn and Mary Rosebud, when 
‘Jerry sees his folly, acknowledges his error, 
with Hawthorn Hill in perspective, and con- 
cludes with ‘Tom and Corinthian Kate made 
happy.’ Postponed for six months and trans- 
ferred to Sadler’s Wells it was performed 191 
nights. The book was translated at Paris by 
M.S in 1822. At this date (1822) Egan 
lived at Spann’s Buildings, St. Pancras. At 


| Paris the French translation was entitled 


‘The English Diorama; or, Picturesque 
Rambles in London,’ 1822. On 2 June, at 
the Coburg Theatre, was produced T. Green- 
wood’s ‘Death of Life in London; or, Tom 
and Jerry’s Funeral.’ 

In 1828 Egan, rebuking the pirates and 
plagiarists, produced his ‘ Finish to the Ad- 
ventures of Tom, Jerry, and Logic, in their 
Pursuits through Life in and out of London, 
with numerous coloured illustrations by Ro- 
bert Cruikshank’ (m.d.) In this he intro- 
duced far more of the country sports and 
misadventures, anticipating, and no doubt 
suggesting, much of the character of Dickens’s 
‘ Pickwick Papers, which were soon to follow 
and to excel it. He felt bound to display 
the consequences of such reckless prodigality 
and riot, by now introducing more serious 
incidents: theinconstancy, degradation, and 
suicide of Kate, the misery and deathbed of 
Logic, the sufferings as a convict of ‘splendid 
Jem,’ the sickness and remorse of Jerry, who 
reforms, retreats to the country, marries Mary 
Rosebud, his early sweetheart, and developes 
into a generous landlord and justice of peace; 
with the death of Corinthian Tom, who breaks 
his neck at asteeplechase. Strangely enough 
this concluding portion of the work remained 
wholly unknown to, or forgotten by, Thacke- 
ray, who writes of it as though merely sug- 
gested and never executed. It was reissued 
m 1871 by John Camden Hotten, with the 
original thirty-six aquatint plates. Possess- 
ing less of ‘rattling gaiety’ there is plenty of 
incident and more literary polish than in the 
antecedent ‘ Life.” Egan spent most of his 
time between the publication of these two 
books in varied literary work. He reported 
and published a full ‘ Account of the Trial 
of John Thurtell and Joseph Hunt’ for the 
murder of William Weare. ‘With an ap- 
pendix disclosing some extraordinary facts, 
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exclusively in the possession of the editor,’ 
1824. It was certified as a fact that Thurtell 
seven hours before his execution had said : 
‘Tt is perhaps wrong in my situation, but I 
own I should like to read Pierce Egan’s 
account of the great fight yesterday,’ mean- 
ing one between Tom Spring and Langan. 
Egan was present at the Old Bailey sessions 
on 30 Oct. 1824, at the trial of Henry Faunt- 
leroy [q. v.] for forgery, and published a full 
report. In 1822 he had issued ‘The Life 
and Extraordinary Adventures of S. D. Hay- 
ward, denominated the Modern Macheath,’ 
a highwayman condemned to death and exe- 
cuted 25 Noy. 1821. In 1821 Egan wrote a 
humorous account of a trial in the court of 
common pleas, 23 April, entitled ‘The Fancy 
Tog’s Man versus Young Sadboy the Milling 
Quaker.’ Mr. Gore was the tailor, Edmund 
Foster pleading to be a minor, the defendant. 
Egan furnished the ‘ slang phrases’ to Iran- 
cis Grose’s ‘Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue,’ 
1823. On Sunday, 1 Feb. 1824, with motto 
of ‘Our king and country,’ he commenced 
editing ‘Pierce Egan’s Life in London and 
Sporting Guide,’ a weekly newspaper, price 
8id., afterwards merging into ‘ Bell’s Life in 
London.’ His portrait, drawn by George 
Sharpless, engraved by Charles Turner, was 
published ‘at Pierce Egan’s tiny crib in 
Chancery Lane,’ 1824. He published in the 
same year his more ambitious work, well 
illustrated by Theodore Lane, and dedicated 
to Edmund Kean, ‘ The Life of an Actor ;’ 
the hero, Peregrine Proteus, ending with a 
successful performance before royalty, after 
all the vicissitudes of provincial engagements 
and poverty. This work was popular, and, 
commencing in January 1824, was completed 
in 1825. In 1827 appeared Egan’s ‘ Anec- 
dotes, Original and Selected, of the Turf, the 
Chase, the Ring, and the Stage, embellished 
with thirteen coloured plates by Theodore 
Lane.’ His ‘ Walks through Bath,’ and his 
‘Trip to Ascot Races, 1828, preceded the 
issue of his poem entitled ‘The Show Folks,’ 
embellished with nine designs on wood by 
the late Theodore Lane, engraved by John 
Thompson, 1831, accompanied by an interest- 
ing memoir of Lane [q. v.], who had died 
28 May 1828. This book was written by Egan 
to benefit Lane’s widow and children. His 
‘Life of an Actor’ had been planned to bene- 
fit Lane in 1824. In 1831 he published 
‘Matthews’s Comic Annual; or, The Snuff- 
Box and the Leetel Bird: an original hu- 
mourous poem by Pierce Egan.’ His im- 
portant work, ‘ Pierce Egan’s Book of Sports 
and Mirror of Life,’ was completed, after se- 
rial publication, in 1832, and is a worthy 
companion of Hone’s ‘ Every Day Book,’ and 


the best work of its class, fully illustrated on 
every variety of country sports and pastimes, 
invaluable for reference. Egan's next work 
was a sexial dedicated by express permission 
to the young Queen Victoria, and completed 
on New Year’s day 1838, entitled ‘The Pil- 
erims of the Thames in Search of the Na- 
tional.’ This undertaking introduced to a 
wider public the artistic merits of his son 

Pierce, who designed and etched the nume- 

rous illustrations of ‘Greenwich Park,’ ‘Rich- 

ardson’s Show,’ ‘Hampton Races,’ ‘The 

Match Girl,’ ‘ The River,’ ‘ Windsor,’ ‘ Vaux- 

hall,’ ‘Gravesend, ‘Source of the Thames,’ 
‘The Nore Light,’ ‘ Lord Mayor’s Show,’ &e. 

Egan's later years were spent in peaceful re- 

tirement. The editor of ‘ Bell’s Life in Lon- 
don’ wrote: ‘Pierce was, with all his oddi- 
ties, a right-minded fellow, and was respected 

by all to whom he was known.’ Among his 
numerous fugitive works were ‘fancy ditties’ 

of every description, mirthful and serious, but 

never offensive; also guide-books to Dublin, 

Liverpool, &c., for he knew every spot in 

Great Britain. ‘The veteran historian of the 

ring and sporting journalist’ died on Friday, 

3 Aug. 1849, at his house in Pentonville, 

London, ‘aged 77 years,’ leaving a large 
family behind him, ‘most of whom are able 

to take care of themselves’ (Bell’s Life). 


[Works cited throughout ; John Camden Hot- 
ten’s Preface to bis edition of Life in London, 
1870; Charles Hindley’s Life and Times of James 
Catnach, 1878; European Magazine, November 
1821; Gent. Mag. new ser. xxxii. 548; Bell’s 
Life in London, 12 Aug, 1849, &.] J. W. E. 


EGAN, PIERCE, the younger (1814- 
1880), novelist, son of Pierce Egan [q. v.], 
the author of ‘Life in London,’ and associated 
with him in several of his works, was born 
in London in 1814, and early showed a taste 
for drawing. Te was educated to follow art 
professionally, became a close frequenter of 
theatres, and made sketches during the per- 
formances, afterwards etching these designs, 
which were published as frontispieces to the 
plays in Davidge’s ‘Acting Drama.’ His 
most ambitious work as an artist was a series 
of etchings to illustrate his father’s serial, 
‘ The Pilgrims of the Thames in Search of the 
National,” 1837. These were so successful 
and promising that he might have taken a 
fair position as an illustrator, and been well 
remunerated, but he preferred novel writing. 
His novels secured a ready sale; being first 
issued in weekly numbers, and afterwards in 
volumes. Several of them contained wood- 
cuts and etchings by the author. Among” 
these were ‘Wat Tyler,’ in 3 books, 1841, re- 
published in 1851, full of ghastly incidents 
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of slaughter, with love scenes; ‘Robin Hood;’ 
‘ Adam Bell, Clym o’ the Cleugh, and Wil- 
_liam of Cloudeslie,’ a long story of woodland 
adventures, 1842, with one of Egan’s best 
etchings ; ‘ Paul Jones,’ the privateer, 2 vols., 
with Egan’s etched frontispiece and designs 
on wood, 1842. Other early works were, 
“The London Apprentice, and the Goldsmith’s 
Daughter of East Chepe ;’ ‘Edward the Black 
Prince ; or, Feudal Days ; J and ‘Clifton Grey; 
or, Love and War,’ a tale of the Crimean 
war, published in 1854-5. In spite of the ex- 
travagant narrations of feudal cruelty, these 
early works were inoffensive, never immoral 
nor irreligious. But their unreality, owing 
to their author's superficial knowledge of 
history, is very conspicuous. He contributed 
to the early volumes of the ‘ Illustrated Lon- 
don News,’ started in 1842, and from 7 July 
1849 to the end of 1851 edited the ‘Home 
Circle.’ In Nos, 53-119, vols. iti-y. of this 
work, ending 11 Oct. 1851, reappeared, ex- 
tended and recast, his ‘Quintyn Matsys, the 
Blacksmith of Antwerp,’ afterwards reissued 
separately in library form with illustrations. 
An early edition had been published about 
1839. He wrote in January 1857 for ‘Rey- 
nolds’s Miscellany,’ Nos. 444-8, a popular 
Christmas story called ‘The Waits;’ since 
republished in John Dicks’s series of ‘ English 
Novels,’ No.106, Also in‘ Reynolds’s Miscel- 
lany,’ ‘ The False Step; or the Castle and the 
Cottage’ (begun 21 Feb. 1857, ended 3 Oct., 
Nos. 450-82). He then transferred himself 
to the ‘London Journal,’ to the success of 
which he largely contributed, remaining one 
of its most attractive contributors until the 
end of his life. Sir John Gilbert illustrated 
many of the following works. On 5 Dec. 
1857, in vol. xxvi. No. 667, appeared the first 
chapters of Egan’s ‘Flower of the Flock.’ 
It ended in No. 689, and was next week fol- 
lowed by ‘The Snake in the Grass’ (8 May 
1858, ending 27 Nov. 1858, in No. 720), A 
note from Pierce Egan to the public craved 
leave of absence for a brief period ‘to recruit 
health and strength.’ Otherwise he was sin- 
gularly unobtrusive, and avoided all personal 
squabbles. He had married, and already had 
several children, enjoying a fair income de- 
rived from his literary work. He afterwards 
developed a completely different style from 
his early feudal extravagances, and delighted 
in rural scenes, intermingled with tragic inci- 
dents of town poverty and aristocratic splen- 
dour. Despite sensationalism and contrasts 
of ranks and classes, there was always a sin- 
gular charm of purity and wholesome honesty 
inall his ‘London Journal’ serials. In 1858 
and 1859 a new proprietor of the ‘ Journal,’ 
to encourage a higher taste among the pur- 
VOL, XVII, 


chasers of penny miscellanies, dispensed with 
Egan’s services and reprinted three novels by 
Sir Walter Scott. But the circulation of the 
‘Journal’ diminished, so that Pierce Egan was 
again summoned to restore the popularity. 
This he attempted, somewhat hurriedly, with 
a slight story called ‘The Love Test’ (15 Jan. 
1859, in vol. xxix., completed in No. 746 on 
28 March). After a short interval he began 
a new story, with his best power, ‘ Love 
me, Leave me Not’ (22 Oct. 1859, ending 
30 June 1860, Nos. 767-803). In rapid suc- 
cession, with undiminished success, there fol- 
lowed ‘The Wonder of Kingswood Chace’ 
(6 Oct. 1860 to 6 July 1861, Nos. 817-56); 
‘Imogine; or The Marble Heart’ (7 Sept. 
1861 to 14 June 1862, Nos. 865-905); ‘The 
Scarlet Flower,’ in which he went back to 
cavalier days (7 June 1862 to 15 Nov., Nos. 
904-27); ‘The Poor Girl,’ one of his best 
known novels (on 1 Novy. 1862 to 5 Sept. 
1863) ; ‘Such is Life’ (5 Dec. 1863 to 2 July 
1864, Nos. 982-1012); ‘ Fair Lilias’ (14 Jan. 
1865 to 16 Dec. 1865, Nos. 1040-88) ; ‘The 
Light of Love; or the Diamond and the 
Snowdrop’ (28 April 1866 to 16 Feb. 1867, 
Nos. 1107-49); ‘Eve; or The Angel of Inno- 
cence,’ another widely popular work (18 May 
to 21 Dec. 1867, Nos. 1162-93). The in- 
cessant toil and excitement of such rapid 
production told on him, but ‘ Hye’ embodied 
his bestthoughts, which lacked neither poetry 
of expression nor some higher flights of ima- 
gination, such as his early years had never 
promised. His personal friends valued him 
for his manly qualities, and his readers ad- 
mired him. He wrote nothing in vol. xlvyi.., 
but resumed on 5 Sept. 1868 with ‘ The 
Blue-eyed Witch; or not a Friend in the 
World’ (ending 8 May 1869, Nos. 1280-65). 
Henceforward his powers diminished, as 
may be seen in his wild and ghastly story 
“My Love Kate; or the Dreadful Secret’ 
(GNov. 1869 to7 May 1870, Nos, 1291-1317); 
and in his attempt to trade on his former 
success with ‘The Poor Girl’ (a study of a 
virtuous maiden triumphing over persecu- 
tions and temptations) by his adding a com- 
panion novel entitled ‘ The Poor Boy’ (8 Oct. 
1870 to 8 April 1871, Nos. 1839-65). Of 
other works the titles and dates were these: 
‘Mark Jarrett’s Daisy, the Wild Flower of 
Hazelbrook’ (25 Noy. 1871 to 25 May 1872, 
Nos. 1398-1424, in vol. lv.); ‘Ever my 
Queen’ (15 Feb. to 5 July 1873, Nos. 1462- 
1482); ‘Her First Love’ (21 March to 8 Aug. 
1874, Nos. 1519-39, in vol. lx.); ‘ False 
and Frail’ (13 Feb. to 19 June 1875, Nos. 
1566-84) ; ‘The Pride of Birth’ (20 Noy. 
1875 to 1 April 1876, Nos. 1606-25) ; ‘Two 
Young Hearts’ (25 Nov. 1876 to 14 April 
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1877, Nos. 1659-79) ; then, after short inter- 
vals, ‘His Sworn Bride’ (15 Dec. 1877 to 
4 May 1878, Nos. 1714-84, in vol. Ixvi.) ; 
“Loved in Secret’ (2 Nov. 1878 to 29 March 
1879, Nos. 1760-81) ; and, his latest work of 
all, at first entitled ‘ A Shadow on the Thres- 
hold,’ but the name having been anticipated 
elsewhere, it was changed to ‘A Shadow on 
the Future’ (13 Dec. 1879, ending on 6 March 
1880, Nos. 1818-33, in vol. lxxi.) He was 
a liberal in politics, and had been for some 
time connected with the ‘Weekly Times.’ 
He is deservedly accounted ‘ one of the pio- 
neers of cheap literature.’ His ‘Snake in the 
Grass’ was republished in 1887. He died 
on 6 July 1880. 


[Works mentioned above, with dates; obi- 
tuary notice in Atheneum, No, 2750, p. 49, &e.] 
J.W. E. 


EGBERT or ECGBERHT, Saint (639- 
729), was an Angle, doubtless a Northum- 
brian, of noble lineage, who some time after 
652 went to Ireland. Among his companions 
there were Aithelhun, brother of Aithelwine, 
subsequently bishop of Lindsey, and the more 
famous Ceadda. Young men visited Ireland 
either for study or to cultivate in its highest 
form the monastic life. Ecgberht was one of 
those who ‘ visited the cells of the masters,’ 
and were entertained without cost and re- 
ceived gratuitous instruction from the hos- 
pitable islanders. But in 664 a terrible plague 
desolated both Britain and Ireland, and Eeg- 
berht and Aithelwine were seized with the 
disorder when sojourning at the monastery 
of Rathmelsigi, a house placed by some in 
Connaught, and identified by others with 
Mellifont, near Drogheda, but in both cases 
on insufficient evidence. Fearing that death 
was at hand, Ecgberht, as Beeda was told by a 
hoary priest who had heard the story from 
Ecgberht himself, prayed that he might have 
time for repentance, and vowed solemnly that 
if he recovered he would never return to 
Britain, would recite the whole psalter every 
day, and would fast a day and a night in 
every week. His comrade died, but Eceberht 
recovered and became a priest and a monk. 
For the rest of his long life he kept his vows 
and soon won a great reputation for humi- 
lity, kindness, continency, simplicity, and 
justice. He added to his old vows a new 
one, that he would only refresh himself once 
a day in Lent, the forty days before Christ- 
mas, and the forty after Pentecost, and then 
only on a limited quantity of bread and 
skimmed milk, He was exceptionally learned 
in the scriptures. The students and monks 
from England sought his counsel. One of 
them, Higbald, afterwards an abbot in Lind- 
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sey, relates how Eegberht told him that he 
knew a man in Ireland who on the night of 
Ceadda’s death (2 March 672) saw in a vision 
the spirit of Cedd, his brother, descending 
from ‘iieaven with an angel host to fetch his 
brotherto his reward in the celestial realms. 
Beeda suspected that Eegberht himself had 
this vision, but is not sure. In later times, 
however, there was no hesitation in making 
Ecgberht the witness of this miracle (F'Lor. 
Wie. s.a. 672). Twelve years later Ecg- 
berht boldly remonstrated with the rash 
Ecgfrith, king of the Northumbrians, who, 
as part of his policy of war against the Celtic 
neighbours and tributaries of his kingdom, 
carried on an unprovoked war with the 
friendly Irish. egfrith’s death next year 
in his war with the Picts was generally re- 
garded as the penalty of his neglect of Eeg- 
berht’s counsel. Ecgberht’s vow kept him 
away from Britain, but he was seized with an 
irresistible impulse to preach the gospel to the 
heathen Germans beyond the sea, especially 
the Frisians and the old Saxons. If this 
ambitious scheme should fail, he would at 
least be able to visit the threshold of the 
apostles at Rome. He chose his companions 
and his ship, but at the last moment a monk 
from Melrose who was among them was 
warned by his old abbot, Boisil, in a dream 
to tell Ecgberht to desist, and visit instead the 
monasteries of Columba. Eceberht hesitated 
until the message was repeated in a second 
and clearer vision. A storm now cast his 
ship on the coast, and he finally desisted 
from his missionary journey. But he en- 
couraged others to go where it was forbidden 
for him to enter. Wihtberht, an English- 
man, long an anchorite in Ireland, under- 
took the Frisian mission in 690. He laboured 
two years without result and then returned 
in despair. But in 692 Ecgberht found in 
Willibrord [q. v.] and his twelve companions 
more fortunate missionaries. It was not, how- 
ever, until some years had elapsed that Eeg- 
berht proceeded to fulfil the divine command. 
He was still living among the Scots when 
about 705 he was consulted by Eanmund, 
the Northumbrian noble whom the cruelty 
of King Osred had driven into a monastery. 
At the monk’s request Eegberht consecrated 
an altar for the monastery of St. Peter. He 
also bade Hanmund build a chapel on a 
hill covered with thorn coyerts, the haunt 
of robbers. Eanmund fulfilled his request. 
Perhaps Utan the Scot, one of Kanmund’s 
most zealous disciples, came from Eegberht 
(ETHELWULF, ‘Carmen de abbatibus cells 
sue,’ in T. ARNoLD’s Symeon of Durham, 
1, 270-3, Rolls Ser.) It is remarkable that 
the relator of this story speaks of Ecgberht as 
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bishop, while Beeda always describes him as 
a presbyter. But Alcuin twice (Vita S. Wil- 
librord: ; and Versus de Sanctus Eboracensis 
Ecelesie, in JAF¥G, vi. 43, 112) describes Ecg- 
berht as a bishop, just as Aithelwulf does. 
Despite the sanctity of Ecgberht’s life and his 
orthodoxy on all the points of controversy be- 
tween the Roman and Celtic churches, Beda 
either ignores or forgets that he had in any 
sense the character of a bishop. 

At last, in 716, Eegberht went on his mis- 
sion to Iona. The Celtic Easter and tonsure 
had already lost ground even in the centre 
of Celtic christianity. Adamnan [q. v.] had 
become since 686 an advocate of the Roman 
usages ; and after the synod of Tara in 692 
all the northern Scots but a few Columban 
monasteries had conformed to Rome. It was 
about this time that Ecgberht became anxious 
for their conversion, though he himself could 
hardly have been of the Celtic party even 
before this. But on Adamnan’s death schism 
broke outin Iona. When Ecgberht arrived in 
716 he found two rival abbots, though doubt- 
less the larger party were with the Abbot 
Dunchad on the Roman side. The traditions 
of the place tended powerfully for the local 
usages. Eegherht’s eloquence and earnestness 
turned the monks from their old ways. In 
716 both Irish and English annalists com- 
memorate the abandonment of the Celtic 
Faster at Jona (Tighernac, in Skenn, Chron. 
Picts and Scots, p. 73; Anglo-Saxon Chron. 
s.a.716). In717 Dunchad died, and Faelchu, 
the rival abbot, found his cause strengthened 
by the fugitive Columban monks expelled in 
that year from the dominions of Nectan, 
king of the Picts. Lcgberht still persevered. 
In718 he forced on Iona the Roman tonsure 
(Tighernac, inSxene,p.74). But the struggle 
was long and severe, and the victory gradual. 
Ecgberht never left Iona, and doubtless found 
his work there in subduing the last traces of 
the schism. But his influence extended over 
the greater part of the land of the Scots. 
He had now attained an unusualage. He 
was ninety years old when, on Easter day 
(24 April) 729, he suddenly died, just after 
he had completed the celebration of mass. 
In him, as Breda says, the English repaid to 
the Scots their gift of christianity by re- 
calling them to the true catholic knowledge 
of Easter. It was little less than a miracle 
that he died on Easter day. He was revered 
as a saint as early as the times of Alcuin. 


[ Beedee Historia Ecclesiastica Gentis Anglorum, 
jii. 4, 27, iv. 8, 26, v. 9, 10, 22; Chronicles of the 
Picts and Seots, ed. Skene, pp. 73, 74; Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle, s.a. 716, 729; /thelwulf, in 
Symeon of Durham, ed. T. Arnold, i. 270-3 (Rolls 
Ser.); Jaffé’s Bibliotheca Rerum Germanicarum, 
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vi. 43, 112; Skene’s Celtic Scotland, ii. 278-81, 
corrects Bzeda by comparison with the Irish 
sources; Lanigan’s Ecclesiastical History of Ire- 
land, iii. 95, 135.] A ie kb 
EGBERT or ECGBERHT (d. 766), arch- 
bishop of York, son of Eata and cousin of 
Ceolwulf [q. v.], the king of Northumbria, 
to whom Beeda dedicated his ‘ History,’ was 
sent by his father to a monastery to receive 
his education. When he had grown up he 
went to Rome with his brother Ecgred, and 
was ordained deacon there. LEcgred died at 
Rome, and Eegberht returned home alone. 
He was appointed to the see of York by 
Ceolwulf, probably in 732 (Carmen de Pon- 
tiff. 1284; Addit. ad Bedam, 734; A.-S. 
Chron. 735, Symuon), and Beda thereupon 
wrote him a long letter of advice as to his 
life and doctrine, the administration of his 
diocese, the evils that prevailed among the 
clergy, the corrupt state of the monasteries, 
and the measures of reform that he desired 
him to adopt (‘Ad Eegherctum antistitem,’ 
Opera Hist. Min, 207-26). As a means of 
restoring discipline, he urged him to forward 
the erection of new bishoprics and the ful- 
filment of the scheme of Pope Gregory, 
which invested the see of York with metro- 
politan authority by the gift of the pall. 
Acting on this advice Ecgberht obtained his 
pall at Rome from Gregory III in 735, and 
thus became the second archbishop of York; 
for as none of his predecessors since Paulinus 
received the vestment, they are not entitled 
to a higher title than that of bishop (Anglia 
Sacra, 1. 66). His power was evidently 
greatly increased by the accession of his 
brother Eadberht [ q. v.] to the Northumbrian 
throne in 738; he worked in perfect harmony 
with him, exercised full authority in eccle- 
siastical matters, and issued coins bearing 
his own name along with that of the king. 
He was learned, just, gracious, and liberal. 
He enriched the churches of his diocese 
with many splendid gifts, took care to or- 
dain worthy men as priests, and paid at- 
tention to the cultivation of church music. 
Above all, he founded the school attached to 
his cathedral church. In this school the 


| range of teaching was wide, and besides di- 


vinity included the study of classical authors, 
and especially of Virgil, of grammar, arts, 
and science. The work of teaching was 
mainly confided to Albert (A‘thelberht), who 
succeeded Ecgberht as archbishop, and here 
among other scholars of note was educated 
Alcuin (Eahlwine), who also took part in 
the direction of the school. In the anony- 
mous ‘Life of Alcuin’ we are told that 
Eegberht each morning, as soon as his busi- 
ness was transacted, used to sit on his couch 
L2 
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and instruct his young clerks till midday ; he 
then prayed privately and celebrated mass. 
At dinner he ate sparingly, and listened to 
his scholars discussing literary questions. In 
the evening he always said the compline ser- 
vice with them, and then gave each his bless- 
ing singly (Vita Aleuint, Bibl. rerum Germ. 
Jaren, iv. 10,11). He corresponded with the 
English missionary Boniface, who wrote to 
him thanking him for his gifts, asking him to 
send him the ‘Commentaries’ of Beda, and 
consulting him on a question of church dis- 
cipline (epp. 60, 100). In 758 he received 
into his monastery his brother Eadberht, 
who voluntarily resigned his crown and be- 
cameamonk. He died on 19 Nov. 766, after 
having ruled the diocese for thirty-four years 
(Carmen de Pontiff.; thirty-two years, Sy- 
MEON), and was buried in one of the porches 
or chapels of his cathedral church, A letter 
of Paul I, with a superscription addressing 
it to Ecgberht as well as Eadberht, was really 
written to the king alone (Councils and Eccl. 
Does. iii. 394-6). Eegberht wrote: 1. ‘The 
Pontificale, or a book of ritual, first printed 
by the Surtees Society, vol. xxvi. 1853. 
2. The ‘Succinctus Dialogus Ecclesiasticee 
Tnstitutionis,’ printed with two epistles of 
Beda by Ware 1664, by Wharton 1693, by 
Wilkins in his ‘ Concilia’ 1737, by Thorpe in 
his ‘Ancient Laws and Institutes’ 1840, and 
by Haddan and Stubbs in their ‘Councils,’ 
&e., 1851. 38. ‘The Peenitentiale,’ printed by 
Haddan and Stubbs in their ‘ Councils,’ &c., 
ii. 413 sq., from the text of Wasserschleben, 
which presents what may be taken as the 
genuine work of the archbishop. Other ver- 
sions of the ‘ Penitential’ ascribed to Ecg- 
berht have been printed by Spelman, Wilkins, 
and Thorpe, but in each case his work has 
been mixed up with much that is clearly 
extraneous. A book of ‘ Excerptiones,’ also 
ascribed to him, is of laterdate. The editors 
of the ‘ Councils,’ &c. (see above), in a learned 
note on the works attributed to Ecgherht, 
consider that ‘it seems rather more probable 
than not’ that he may have translated the 
Anglo-Saxon version or paraphrase of the 
‘Confessionale’ from the ‘ Penitential’ of 
the ‘so-called Cummeanus.’ Other writings 
of which, if they ever existed, no traces now 
remain are ascribed to him by Bale (Serzptt. 
Brit. cent. 1. 109), 


[Carmen de Pontiff. Ebor. Eccl. 1247-86, His- 
torians of York, i. 386; Symeon of Durham, 
Hist. Eeel. Dunelm. ii. 3 (Rolls Ser.); Bade 
Opera Hist. Minora, pp. 207-26 (Engl. Hist. 
Soc.) ; William of Malmesbury, Gesta Pontiff. 
p. 245 (Rolls Ser.) ; Addit, ad Beedam, Mon. Hist. 
Brit. p. 288; Vita Aleuini, Jaffé, pp. 10, 11; 
Bonifacii Epistole, Jaffé, epp. 60, 100; Raine’s 


Fasti Ebor. p. 94 sq-; Haddan and Stubbs’s 
Councils and Eccl. Does. ii. 358 sq., 388 sq., 
413 sq.; Wright’s Biog. Lit. i. 297 sq. ; Dict. of 
Christian Biog., art. ‘ Egbert,’ by a Bead) 


EGBERT, ECGBERHT,or ECGBRYHT 
(d. 839), king of the West-Saxons, son of 
Ealhmund, an under-king of the kingdom of 
Kent, which at this time, besides Kent, in- 
cluded Surrey, Sussex, and Essex (A.-S. 
Chron. sub an. 823), was when a young man 
banished from England by the joint action 
of Offa, king of Mercia, and Beorhtric [q. v.], 
king of Wessex. He represented the branch 
of the house of Cerdic that sprang from Cuth- 
wine, the son of Ceawlin [q. v. ], for his father 
was the great-grandson of Ingils, the brother 
of Ine. The West-Saxon kingship had de- 
parted from his house when Ine was suc- 
ceeded by his kinsman Aithelheard. When 
the West-Saxon king, Cynegils, died in 786, 
Ealhmund was reigning in Kent, and pro- 
bably died shortly afterwards; for soon after 
Beorhtric succeeded Cynegils the pretensions 
of Ecgberht were held to endanger his throne. 
Beorhtric forced him to take refuge in Mercia, 
and sent an embassy to Offa offering alliance 
and requesting that the fugitive might be 
givenup. Offa determined to support Beorh- 
tric, probably because the accession of Ecg- 
berht to the West-Saxon kingdom might 
have led to the withdrawal of Kent from the 
Mercian over-lordship and its union with 
‘Wessex; he therefore made alliance with the 
West-Saxon king, gave him his daughter 
Hadburh [q. v.] to wife in 789, and joined 
him in driving Eegberht out of England. 
Ecghberht took refuge with the Frankish king, 
Charles, afterwards the emperor Charles the 
Great (Charlemagne), who entertained many 
exiles from the different English kingdoms. 
The date of Ecgberht’s banishment and its 
duration are uncertain. The ‘Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle’ (sub an. 836), Florence of Wor- 
cester (i. 69), and Henry of Huntingdon (p. 
(33) say that his exile lasted for three years; 
William of Malmesbury ( Gesta Regum, sec. 
105) makes it last for thirteen years. While, 
as far as written evidence goes, the period 
of three years thus rests on strong ground, 
it is less probable than the other. Ecgberht 
certainly came to the throne in 802 (KEMBLE, 
Codex Dipl. Introd. p. 87 ; Eccl. Documents, 
i. 557, the dates of the ‘Chronicle’ needing 
correction by two years at this period), and it 
is likely that he returned to England in that 
year on the death of Beorhtric ; his exile, 
however, could not have begun three years 
before that date, as Offa was then dead. If 
the account given in the ‘Chronicle’ is to be 
accepted, his return must have taken place 
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793, a date which seems to have no signi- 
ficance in this connection, while if William 
of Malmesbury’s statement of the matter is 
correct, his exile would coincide with the 
marriage of Beorhtric to Offa’s daughter, and 
would come to an end when, on the death of 
Beorhtric, he returned to England to ascend 
the West-Saxon throne; and it is highly 
probable that Malmesbury based his story on 
some version of the ‘Chronicle’ that has not 
been preserved. According to this theory, 
then, Eegberht was banished in 789, and re- 
mained with Charles for thirteen years. No- 
thing is known of his life during his exile 
save that Henry of Huntingdon records the 
tradition that he dwelt in honour. At the 
same time account must be taken of the in- 
fluence that his long stay at the court of the 
Frankish monarch must have had on his 
future career, of the lessons in war and em- 
pire that he must have learnt there. He re- 
turned to England in 802, and was accepted 
by the West-Saxons as their king. No op- 
position seems to have been offered to his 
accession by Cenwulf of Mercia, and it may 
reasonably be supposed that his acquiescence 
had been secured by the emperor (Making 
of England, p.481). Nothing is recorded of 
Eegberht for the next thirteen years; for the 
statement that appears in the register of a 
hospital at York that soon after his accession 
he held a ‘parliament’ at Winchester, in 
which he ordered that the name of his king- 
dom should be changed from Britain to Eng- 
land (Monasticon, vi. 608), does not need 
confuting here. It should, however, be noted 
that he dates certain charters granted in the 
later years of his reign (KrmBip, Codex 
Dipl. 1035, 1036, 1088) by the year of his 
‘ducatus,’ which he refers to 812 or 815 
(Scusss, art. ‘ Egbert,’ Dictionary of Chris- 
tian Biography). Whatever he may haye 
meant by the term ‘ducatus, it certainly 
points to some accession of dignity, and as 
in 815 (4.-S. Chron. sub an. 813) he ‘laid 
waste West Wales [Cornwall] from east- 
ward to westward,’ it has been conjectured 
(Srupss) that he refers to the beginning of 
this war, which in later days he probably 
regarded as the first step towards the attain- 
ment of the leadership he afterwards won. 
From 815 he does not appear again until 
824, when he held a meeting of the West- 
Saxon witan at Acle, probably Oakley in 
Hampshire (KEMBLE, Codex Dipl.1031). The 
next year was evidently marked by a rising 
of the West Welsh, who were defeated by 
the men of Deyon at Gafulford or Camel- 
ford, a war in which Eegberht took part 
in person (Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, sub an. 
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823; Florence; Kumprz, Coder Dipl. 1033 ; 
SruBss). 

As soon as Eegberht had overthrown the 
Welsh of Cornwall he had to repel a Mercian 
invasion. The greatness of Mercia had been 
shaken by civil discord since the death of 
Cenwulf in 821; his successor was deposed, 
and another king, Beornwulf, chosen in his 
place. Beornwulf, who no doubt took ad- 
vantage of the rising of the Welsh, seems to 
have marched far into Wessex. Ecgberht 
defeated him at Ellandune, probably in the 
neighbourhood of Winchester, for Hun, an 
ealdorman who fell in the battle, was buried 
there (AiTHELWEARD, p.510). The slaughter 
was great on both sides, and the ‘river of 
blood’ that was shed was commemorated in 
popular verse (Hunry or Huntinepon, p. 
733). Beornwulf fled, and set himself to 
gather another army. From Ellandune Ecg- 
berht sent his son Afthelwulf, Ealhstan, the 
bishop of Sherborne, and an ealdorman, with 
a large force, to regain his father’s kingdom of 
Kent. Baldred, king of Kent [q.v. ],was driven 
across the Thames, and the people of Kent, 
Surrey, Sussex, and Essex willingly submitted 
to Ecgberht as the rightful successor of his 
father. The king and people of Hast Anglia, 
who were under the over-lordship of Mercia, 
also sent to him seeking his ‘ peace and pro- 
tection.’ On this Beornwulf led his army 
against them, and began to lay waste the 
country, but they defeated and slew him 
(825), and remained under the over-lordship 
of Ecgberht (FLorENcE, i. 66; Henry OF 
HUNTINGDON, p. 733). Mercia, however, was 
not yet subdued, for Beornwulf was suc- 
ceeded by Ludecan, who made another at- 
tempt to subdue Hast Anglia, and was like- 
wise defeated and slain in 828. He was 
succeeded by Wiglaf. Ecgherht, however, at 
once led an army against him, drove him from 
the kingdom, and received the submission of 
Mercia. In 829 he marched against North- 
umbria, and the Northumbrians met him on 
the border of their land at Dore in Derby- 
shire, and there submitted to him and took 
him for their lord. Under this year (827, 
correctly 829) the ‘Chronicle’ says of him 
that he was the eighth Bretwalda. He had 
for the first time united all the English race 
under one over-lordship, and, though there 
were future divisions of his empire, his work 
was never wholly undone (Making of Eng- 
land, p. 436). He was not king of England, 
for the idea of a territorial kingship belongs 
toa later period. Nor was he the immediate 
ruler of the peoples that had submitted to 
him; they still had kings of their own, who 
were dependent on the West-Saxon over- 
lord, and in 830 Eegberht restored Wiglaf 
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to the throne of Mercia as under-king. In 
the case of Kent, where the kingship had 
come to an end, Ecgberht adopted a special 
policy. The kingdom was important, both 
as the seat of the ecclesiastical government 
of England, and as the district most closely 
connected with the continent. At the same 
time the greatness of the primate, and the 
strong local feeling that had manifested itself 
in opposition to Mercia, rendered it unad- 
visable to attempt a policy of absolute an- 
nexation. Accordingly Kegberht, who re- 
garded the kingdom as peculiarly his own, 
bestowed it on his son Aithelwult, probably 
in 828 (KemBin, Codex Dipl. 223, 224), 
and it remained attached to the heir to the 
West-Saxon throne until it was united with 
the rest of the south of England on the suc- 
cession of Aithelberht to the kingdom of 
Wessex (Constitutional Hist. 1.172). There 
is some uncertainty as to the date at which 
Ecgberht made his son king of Kent, and it is 
further questioned (cel. Documents, iii. 557) 
whether the subjugation of the country took 
place before 827, the date assigned to it in 
the St. Albans compilation (WENDOVER). 
There seem, however, sufficient grounds for 
the dates given here. Ecgberht’s ‘charters’ 
record a few personal incidents, such as his 
presence at the war of 825, and his grants, 
not many in number, to churches, and espe- 
cially to Winchester (KumBizE, Codex Dzpl. 
1033, 1035 sq.) In a charter of 828 (2. 
223) he is styled ‘rex Anglorum;’ this, 
however, must not be taken as signifying 
more than the over-lordship of Hast Anglia; 
the same style was used by Offa in 772 (2. 
102); and in 830 he is described simply 
as ‘king of the West-Saxons and Kentish- 
men,’ and in 833 as ‘ king of the West-Saxons’ 
(2b. 224, 232), His description as ‘king 
of Kent and other nations’ in another char- 
ter of 833 (7d. 234) does not necessarily 
imply any termination of Aithelwulf’s autho- 
rity; Ecgberht was presiding over a meeting 
of the Kentish witan, and naturally used the 
style of the kingdom; it is, however, curious 
that Aithelwulf’s name does not occur among 
the witnesses (Zecl. Documents, iti. 557). 
Coins of Ecgberht are rare, though speci- 
mens are extant struck by about nineteen 
different moneyers. On some of these, be- 
sides his name and title of ‘rex,’ there is 
‘Saxo,’ on others ‘M,’ and on others ‘A,’ 
signifying respectively his kingship over the 
West-Saxons. Mercians, and East Anglians 
(Kenyon ; Srusss). Nothing is known cer- 
tainly as to Eegberht’s administrative work 
in his immediate kingdom of Wessex. It 
has, however, been conjectured with great 
probability that he brought the shire organi- 
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sation to its completion there, both as regards 
the relations of the bishop with the shire and 
the appointment of the ealdorman as the 
leadé®-of the shire force or ‘fyrd, an arrange- 
ment which enabled the West-Saxons to offer 
a spirited resistance to the Scandinavian in- 
vaders (Conquest of England, pp. 47, 68-70, 
233). His dealings with the church of Can- 
terbury are of peculiar importance. The 
Mercian kings had attempted to depress the 
power of the archbishops ; Ecgherht made it 
a means of strengthening his own position. 
He probably procured the election of Ceol- 
noth in 832, who may have been a West- 
Saxon (Ropertson). At all events he was 
in full accord with him, and in 888, at an 
ecclesiastical council held at Kingston, he 
and his son Aithelwulf entered into an agree- 
ment of perpetual alliance with the arch- 
bishop and church of Canterbury, the arch- 
bishop promising for himself, his church, and 
his successors unbroken friendship to the 
kings and their heirs, and the kings giving 
assurances of protection, liberty of election, 
and peace. A charter containing a similar 
agreement with the bishop and church of 
Winchester is, if genuine, an imitation of 
that drawn up at Kingston (Zecl. Documents, 
ii, 617-20). 

The restoration of Wiglaf was probably 
caused by some hostile movement of the 
‘Welsh on the Mercian border, which ren- 
dered it advisable to secure the fidelity and 
provide for the defence of the kingdom; for 
in that year (831) Ecgberht led an army 
against the ‘North Welsh’ (the people of 
the present Wales) and compelled them to 
acknowledge his over-lordship. In 834 his 
dominions were invaded by the Scandinavian 
pirates, who plundered the isle of Sheppey. 
The next year they came to Charmouth in 
Dorsetshire with thirty-five ships and landed 
there. Ecegberht fought a fierce battle with 
them there and was defeated. Two years 
later, in 837, a great fleet of northmen, pro- 
bably from Ireland (Conguest of England, 
p. 67), sailed over to Cornwall, and the West 
Welsh rose against the West-Saxon domi- 
nion and joined the invaders. Ecgberht met 
the allies at Hengestdune, immediately to the 
west of the Tamar, and routed them com- 
pletely. He died in 839 (A.-S. Chron. sub 
an. 836), after a reign of thirty-seven years 


and seven months, and was succeeded by his 
son Adthelwulf. 


[Anglo-Saxon Chron. (Rolls Ser.) ; Florence of 
Worcester (Engl. Hist. Soe.) ; Henry of Hun- 
tingdon and Althelweard, Mon. Hist. Brit. : 
William of Malmesbury’s Gesta Regum (Engl. 
Hist. Soe.) ; Kemble’s Codex Diplomaticus (Engl, 
Hist. Soc.) ; Hawkins’s Silver Coins, ed. Ken- 
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yon, vol. iii.; Haddan and Stubbs’s Ecclesias- 
tical Documents, vol. iii. Much light is thrown 
on the chronology of Ecgberht’s reign, p. 557, 
in Bishop Stubbs’s Introd. to Roger Hoveden, 
I. X¢-xcvili, and in the Introduction to the Codex 
Dipl.; for the other side of the question see 
Hardy’s Introd. to Mon. Hist. Brit. p. 120; 
Stubbs’s Constitutional History, i, 172, 235, and 
his exhaustive art. ‘Egbert,’ Dict. of Christian 
Biog.; Green’s Making of England, and Con- 
quest of England; Robertson’s Historical Essays, 
p. 200.] Wedel 


EGERTON, CHARLES CHANDLER 
(1798-1885), surgeon, was born at his father’s 
vicarage of Thorncombe in Dorsetshire in 
April 1798, and received his medical educa- 
tion at the then united hospitals of St. Tho- 
mas’s and Guy’s. In 1819 he became a mem- 
ber of the College of Surgeons. Four years 
later he was appointed by the East India 
Company assistant-surgeon on the Bengal 
establishment to practise as an oculist, and 
especially to take charge of those Indo-Euro- 
pean lads at the lower orphan school who 
had contracted disease of the eyes. He dealt 
successfully with the epidemic there, and 
during his stay in India he held the first 
position as an oculist at the Eye Hospital, 
which was established under his own imme- 
mediate care, and afterwards at the Medical 
College Hospital. He was appointed the 
first surgeon at the Calcutta Medical College 
Hospital, and held that position until he re- 
tired from the service. The establishment 
of the college for teaching the natives ana- 
tomy by actual dissection was mainly due 
to his exertions, Early in 1847 he left India, 
and, retiring from practice, resided at Ken- 
dal Lodge, Epping, until his death, which 
took place there in May 1885, at the age of 
eighty-seven. 


{ Address of the President of the Royal Medico- 
Chirurgical Society of London on 1 March 1886.] 
de IDE 


EGERTON, DANIEL (1772-1835), actor, 
was born in the city of London on 14 April 
1772. According to various accounts, pre- 
sumably supplied by himself, he was ‘bred 
to the law in a public office.’ The‘ Thespian 
Dictionary,’ 1805, says, however, ‘he was in 
business near Whitechapel, and made his 
first attempt on the stage in this assumed 
name at the Royalty Theatre.” He played 
also once or twice for benefits at the Hay- 
market. On 4 June 1799 he made, as Cap- 
tain Absolute in ‘The Rivals,’ his first ap- 
pearance at the Birmingham theatre, then 
under the management of the elder Macready. 
Here he remained two summers, playing dur- 
ing the winter months with Stephen Kemble 
in Edinburgh. On 28 Noy. 1801, as Milla- 
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mour in Murphy’s ‘Know your own Mind,’ 
he made his first appearance at Newcastle, 
and on 17 May 1803, as Frederick in the 
‘Poor Gentleman,’ was first seen in Bath, 
where he also played Jaffier in ‘ Venice Pre- 
served,’ and other characters. After the de- 
parture of Elliston from Bath, Egerton took 
Jaques, Lord Townly, Mr. Oakley in ‘The 
Jealous Wife,’ Rolla in ‘ Pizarro,’ and many 
important parts. He left Bath for London in 
1809, appearing on 28 Oct. at Covent Garden 
during the O. P. riots as Lord Avondale in 
the ‘School of Reform.’ In tragedy King 
Henry VIII, Tullus Aufidius in ‘ Coriolanus,’ 
Syphax in ‘ Cato,’ and Clytus in ‘Alexander 
the Great’ were esteemed his best parts. From 
this time until close upon his death he re- 
mained a member of the Covent Garden com- 
pany, his chief occupation being secondary 
characters in tragedy or serious drama and 
what is technically called ‘heavy business.’ 
While engaged at Covent Garden he assumed 
themanagement first of Sadler’s Wells (1821— 
1824), and of the Olympic (1821). He acted 
himself at neither house, though his wife, 
Sarah Egerton [q. v.], constituted at both 
a principal attraction. His conduct of the 
Olympic embroiled him for a time with the 
management of Covent Garden. It was, how- 
ever, a failure and was soon abandoned. On 
1 July 1833, in conjunction with William 
Abbot [q. v. ], his associate at Covent Garden, 
he opened the Victoria Theatre, previously 
known as the Coburg. In 1854 he retired 
fromthe management ruined, and died in July 
(22nd, ra Almanack; 24th, OXBERRY, Dra- 
matic Chronology) of the following year. He 
was five feet ten inches in height, of strong 
and rather portly appearance. Contemporary 
criticism charges him with listlessness in his 
acting. The ‘Thespian Dictionary’ says he 
gave in Birmingham in 1800 an entertainment 
of his own extracted from Stevens's ‘ Lecture 
on Heads,’ &c., and entitled ‘Whimsicalities.’ 
A portrait of him as Clytus in ‘ Alexander 
the Great’ is in the ‘Theatrical Inquisitor,’ 
vol. xi. 

[Genest’s Account of the English Stage ; 
Theatrical Inquisitor, October 1817 ; Theatrical 
Biog. 1824; Thespian Dict.; Oxberry’s Dramatic 
Biog. 1825, vol. ili.; Kra Almanack, 1872, 1873; 
Era newspaper, 15 Aug. 1847; London Mag. 
1821; Sir F. Pollock’s Macready’s Reminis- 
cences. | J.K. 


EGERTON, FRANCIS, third and last 
Duxe oF Bripenwarer (1736-1803), was a 
younger son of Scroop, first duke, by his second 
wife, Kady Rachel Russell, daughter of Wrio- 
thesley, duke of Bedford. In early boyhood 
he lost his father. His mother in the first 
year of her widowhood married Sir Richard 
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Lyttelton of Hagley, and neglected the boy, 
who was not only sickly, but apparently of 
such feeble intellect that his exclusion from 
the succession to the dukedom was actually 
contemplated. By the death of his elder 
brother he became, however, at twelve Duke 
of Bridgewater, and at seventeen, ignorant, 
awkward, and unruly, he was sent abroad by 
his guardians to make the grand tour, with 
Wood, the well-known Eastern traveller and 
dissertator on Homer, as his travelling tutor. 
Wood induced his pupil to buy some marbles 
and other objects of art at Rome, but the 
young duke took so little interest in these 
matters that they remained in their packing- 
cases until after his death. On his return 
home he kept racehorses for several years, 
and occasionally rode them himself. He had 
attained his majority when he proposed to 
and was accepted by the widowed Elizabeth, 
duchess of Hamilton, one of the ‘beautiful 
Miss Gunnings.’ Scandal made free with her 
sister Lady Coventry’s reputation, and the 
duke insisted that after marriage the Duchess 
of Hamilton’s intimacy with her should cease. 
On her refusal the duke broke off the match, 
and in his twenty-third year quitted London 
in disgust to settle on his Lancashire pro- 
perty at Old Hall, Worsley, near Manchester, 
and devote himself to the development of its 
resources. ‘These lay mainly in the Worsley 
coal mines, the demand for the products of 
which the duke saw would be much increased 
by a diminution in the cost of transport to 
Manchester. He had obtained from parlia- 
ment (March 1759) an act authorising him to 
make from Worsley to Salford a canal which 
was to enter the Irwell and go up its other 
bank by means of locks. A very different 
plan was urged on the duke by James Brind- 
ley [q. v.], who in 1758 had been employed 
by the duke’s brother-in-law and friend, Karl 
Gower, afterwards first Marquis of Stafford, 
in making the surveys for a canal to connect 
the Trent and the Mersey. In July 1759 
Brindley visited the duke at Old Hall, and 
persuaded him to project the construction of 
a canal from Worsley to Manchester, which 
should be carried in an aqueduct over the 
Irwell at Barton, three miles from Worsley. 
The scheme was ridiculed, but the duke 
adopted it, and early in 1760 obtained an 
act of parliament sanctioning it. Brindley’s 
ingenuity overcame all the many difficulties 
of construction. On 17 July 1761 the first 
boatload of coals was borne along the Barton 
aqueduct, which forthwith attracted visitors 
from all parts. This canal was the first in 
England which throughout its course was 
entirely independent of a natural stream; 
hence Bridgewater has been called the founder 
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of British inland navigation. The price of 
the Worsley coal alone at Manchester was 
reduced through it fully one half. 

The Wuke and Brindley were soon engaged 
in a still more difficult enterprise, the con- 
struction of a canal from Longford Bridge to 
Runcorn, to connect Manchester and Liver- 
pool. The proprietors of the navigation of 
the Mersey and Irwell opposed the bill for 
the new canal, and were joined by some Lan- 
cashire landowners, the opposition to the bill 
in the House of Commons being led by Lord 
Strange, the son of the Earl of Derby. More- 
over, the duke and his friends being whigs, 
many tories opposed his bill, which after a 
fierce contest received the royal assent in 
March 1762. The new canal, about twenty- 
eight miles in length, was nearly three 
times as long as that from Worsley to Man- 
chester, and had to be carried over streams 
and bogs, and through tunnels, presenting 
great engineering difficulties. The financial 
difficulty taxed the duke’s pecuniary resources 
to the uttermost. He had not only to defray 
the cost of construction, which was very heavy, 
though Brindley’s own wages were only a 
guinea a week, but to compensate owners for 
land compulsorily acquired. He could hardly 
get a bill for 500/. cashed in Liverpool. His 
steward had often to ride about among the 
tenantry and raise 5/. here and there to pay 
the week’s wages. The duke cut down his. 
own personal expenses until his establishment. 
cost only 400/. a year. He would not raise 
money on his landed property, but in 1765 
he pledged the Worsley canal, which had 
become remunerative, to Messrs. Child, the 
London bankers, for 25,0002., and in 1767 a 
lucrative traflic was springing up on the por- 
tion of the new canal, which in that year was 
finished, with the exception of the locks lead- 
ing down to the Mersey. On the last day of 
1772 these too were opened, and a vessel of 
fifty tons burden passed through on its way to 
Liverpool. The duke was afterwards a liberal 
promoter of the Grand Trunk Navigation, and 
his interest was always at the service of any 
well-digested plan of the kind (CHatmmrs). 
On his own canals he had expended 220,0002. 
The annual revenue which they yielded him 
ultimately reached 80,0002. 

During the remainder of his life Bridge- 
water continued, more or less actively, to 
superintend and develope his collieries and 
canals. He bought up any land in the 
neighbourhood of Worsley which contained 
coal-seams, and spent nearly 170,000/. in 
forming subterranean tunnels for the egress. 
of the coals, the underground canals which 
connected the various workings extending to 
forty miles in length. He introduced pas- 
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senger boats on his other canals, and fre- 
quently travelled by them. About 1796 he 
tried steam tugs on them, but without success. 
He was a stern, but just and good master, 
and looked wellafter the housing of his miners, 
establishing shops and markets for them, and 
taking care that they contributed to a sick 
club. His features are said to have strongly 
resembled those of George III. He was 
careless in his dress, which is described as 
‘something of the cut of Dr. Johnson’s,’ 
‘Within doors he was a great smoker, and out 
of doors as great a snuff-taker. He talked 
little on any subject but canals, and never 
wrote a letter when he could avoidit. He de- 
spised the ornamental, and once on his return 
from London finding that some flowers had 
been planted at Worsley, he ‘whipped their 
heads off, and ordered them to be rooted up.’ 
The money which he devoted to the purchase 
of the magnificent Bridgewater collection of 
paintings he probably regarded simply as a 
good business investment. ‘To avoid the ex- 
pense ofa town establishment, when he visited 
London, where he had not many friends, he 
agreed with one of them to be provided for a 
stipulated sum with a daily dinner for him- 
self and a few guests. Yet he was a liberal 
donor to national and beneficent institutions, 
and when he thought his country to be in 
danger he subscribed 100,000/. to the Loyalty 
Loan. In politics he took no very active part, 
generally following the lead of the Marquis 
of Stafford. He never married, and would 
not allow a woman servant to wait on him. 
He died in London, after a short illness, 
3 March 1803, and was buried—his funeral 
being, according to his directions, the simplest 
possible—in the family vault at Ashridge, his 
Hertfordshire seat. He has been called ‘ the 
first great Manchester man.’ The dukedom 
of Bridgewater died with him. Ashridge was 
among his bequests to his cousin and suc- 
cessor in the earldom of Bridgewater, Ge- 
neral Edward Egerton, and to his nephew, 
the second Marquis of Stafford, afterwards 
first duke of Sutherland, he left other estates 
and much yaluable property. His canal 
property he devolved, under trust, to that 
nephew's second son, known successively as 
Lord Francis Leveson-Gower, as Lord Francis 
Egerton, and as first Earl of Ellesmere, whose 
article on aqueducts and canals, contributed 
to the ‘Quarterly Review’ for March 1844, 
contains a very interesting account of his 
benefactor. There is a copy of Bridgewater's 
elaborate will in the Additional MSS., Brit. 
Mus., No. 10605. 

[History of Inland Navigation, particularly 
those of the Duke of Bridgewater, 1766; Lord 
Ellesmere’s Essays contributed to the Quarterly 
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Review, 1858; Smiles’s Lives of the Engineers, 
1861, vol.i., Life of James Brindley; Francis 
Henry, Earl of Bridgewater’s Letter to the Pa- 
Yislans. . .on Inland Nayigation, containing a 
defence of. . . Francis Egerton, late Duke of 
Bridgewater (1719-20); Chalmers’s Biog. Dict. ; 
F’, Espinasse’s Lancashire Worthies, Ist ser. 1874.} 
F, i. 


EGERTON, FRANCIS, Ear or Exrzs- 
MERE (1800-1857), statesman and poet, was 
born at 21 Arlington Street, Piccadilly, Lon- 
don, on 1 Jan. 1800. He was the younger 
son of George Granville Leveson-Gower, se- 
cond marquis of Stafford, who was created 
Duke of Sutherland in 1833, the year of his 
death, by Elizabeth, countess of Sutherland, 
onlydaughter of William Gordon, seventeenth 
earl of Sutherland. Francis was at Eton from 
1811 to 1814, when he proceeded to Christ 
Church, Oxford. On 6 Aug. 1819 he became 
a lieutenant in the Staffordshire regiment of 
yeomanry, and was promoted to a captaincy 
on 27 Sept. in the same year. He was elected 
M.P. for Bletchingley, Surrey, 19 Feb. 1822, 
and commenced his public career as a liberal- 
conservative of the Canning school. He spoke 
eloquently in behalf of free trade more than 
twenty years before Sir Robert Peel had em- 
braced that policy; carried in the House of 
Commons a motion for the endowment of 
the catholic clergy, and warmly supported 
the project of the London University. On 
26 June 1826 he became M.P. for Suther- 
landshire, was re-elected for that county in 
18380, and afterwards sat for South Lancashire 
in the parliaments of 1835, 1837, 1841, and 
until July 1846. In the meantime he had 
held office as a lord of the treasury (April to 
September 1827), under-secretary of state for 
the colonies (January to May 1828), chief 
secretary to the Marquis of Anglesey, lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland (21 June 1828 to 30 July 
1830), and secretary at war (80 July to 30 Nov. 
1830). He was named a privy councillor 
28 June 1828, and a privy councillor for Ire- 
land 9 Aug. 1828. At an early age he at- 
tempted literature, and in 1823 brought out. 
a poor translation of ‘Faust, a drama, by 
Goethe, and Schiller’s song of the Bell.” On 
the death of his father in 1833 he assumed 
the surname and arms of Kgerton alone, 
24 Aug., in the place of his patronymic of 
Leveson-Gower, and under the will of his 
uncle, Francis Henry Egerton [q. v.], eighth 
earl of Bridgewater, became the owner of a pro- 
perty estimated at 90,000/. per annum. Atthe 
commemoration at Oxford on 10 June 1834 
he was created D.C.L., named a trustee of the: 
National Gallery on 26 Feb. 1835, and rector 
of King’s College, Aberdeen, in October 1838. 
He spent the winter of 1839 in the East, pro- 
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ceeding inhisown yacht to the Mediterranean 
and the Holy Land. The result of his obser- 
vations appeared in ‘ Mediterranean Sketches,’ 
1843. A portion of his wealth was put to 
a generous use in his support of men of ge- 
nius and in his building a gallery at his town 
residence in Cleveland Row, to which the 
public were very freely admitted, for the 
magnificent collection of paintings which he 
had inherited. On 30 June 1846 he was 
created Viscount Brackley of Brackley and 
Earl of Ellesmere of Ellesmere, and on 7 Feb. 
1855 was made a knight of the Garter. He 
was president of the British Association at 
the Manchester meeting in 1842, served as 
president of the Royal Asiatic Society in 
1849, and was president of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society 1854-5. He died at Bridge- 
water House, London, on 18 Feb. 1857, and 
was buried at Worsley, near Manchester, on 
26 Feb., where a monument, designed by G.G. 
Scott, R.A., was erected in 1860. He mar- 
ried, on 18 June 1822, Harriet Catherine, only 
daughter of Charles Greville, by Charlotte, 
eldest daughter of William, third duke of 
Portland. She was born on 1 Jan. 1800 and 
died on 17 April 1866. She was the author 
or translator of: 1. ‘Questions on the Epis- 
tles,’ parts vii. and vill, 1832. 2. ‘Journal 
of a Tour in the Holy Land in May and June 
1840, with lithographic views from original 
drawings by Lord F’. Egerton,’ 1841. 3, ‘The 
Believer’s Guide to the Holy Communion, 
by J. H. Grand-Pierre; a translation,’ 1849. 
Ellesmere was the author, translator, or editor 
of the following works: 1. ‘Faust,a drama, by 
Goethe, and Schiller’s song of the Bell,’ 1823. 
2. ‘Translations from the German and original 
Poems,’ 1824. 3.‘ Boyle Farm,’ 1827. 4.‘ Wal- 
lenstein’s Camp and original Poems,’ 1880. 
5. ‘Dramatic Scenes, founded on Victor Hugo’s 
tragedy of Hernani.’ Printed in the Club Book, 
1831, 6. ‘Catherine of Cleves and Hernani, 
tragedies translated from the French,’ 1832, 
another edit. 1854. 7. ‘The Paria, a tragedy; 
by M. Beer,’ 1836. 8. ‘Alfred, a drama,’ 1840. 
9. ‘Blue Beard, a tragedy, 1841. 10. ‘Me- 
diterranean Sketches, 1843. 11. ‘The Cam- 
paign of 1812 in Russia, by Charles Clause- 
witz, 1843. 12. ‘The Siege of Vienna by 
the Turks, from the German of K, A. Schim- 
mer,’ 1847; new edit. 1861. 138. ‘National 
Defences, letters of Lord Ellesmere,’ 1848. 
14, ‘A Guide to Northern Archeology,’ 1848. 
15. ‘History of the War of the Sicilian Ves- 
pers, by Michael Amari, 1850. 16. ‘ Mili- 
tary Hvents in Italy, 1848-9; translated 
from the German, 1851. 17. ‘Solwan, or 
the Waters of Comfort, by Ibn Zafer,’ 1852. 
18. ‘On the Life and Character of the Duke 
of Wellington,’ 1852; second edition, 1852. 
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19. ‘History of the two Tartar Conquerors 
of China, from the French of Pére J. d’Or- 
léans,’ 1854, 20. ‘Addresses to the Royal 
Geograpliteal Society of London,’ 2 vols. 1854, _ 
1855. 21%4The ae in the Crimea, a dis- 
course,’ 1855. 22. ‘The Pilgrimage and other 
Poems,’ 1856. 23. ‘ Essays on History, Bio- 
graphy, Geography, Engineering,’ &c., con- 
tributed to the ‘Quarterly Review,’ 1858. 
24, ‘King Alfred and Blue Beard,’ reprinted 
in T. H. Lacy’s ‘Juvenile Plays,’ 1871. 
25. ‘Donna Charitea, poems.’ 26. ‘The Mill’ 
Some of these works were privately printed, 
and others after publication were withdrawn 
from circulation. His version of Alexandre 
Dumas’ tragedy, ‘Henri III et sa Cour, 
entitled ‘Catherine of Cleves,’ was performed 
with much success at Covent Garden, Charles 
Kemble and his daughter Fanny appearing 
in the piece, 


[Gent. Mag. March 1857, p. 358; Illustrated 
London News, 24 Jan. 1846, p. 60, with portrait, 
21 Feb. 1857, p. 160, and 15 Dec. 1860, pp. 568, 
568; Times, 19 Feb. 1857, p. 9, and 27 Feb., 
p. 10; Fraser’s Mag. July 1835, p. 43, with por- 
trait; Bates’s Maclise Portrait Gallery (1883), 
pp. 323-5, with portrait; Doyle’s Official Ba- 
ronage, i. 679, with portrait ; J. Evans’s Lanca- 
shire Authors (1850), pp. 85-8; Quarterly Jour- 
nal Geological Soc. of London, xiy. pp. xly—xlvii 
(1858) ; Proceedings Royal Geographical Society 
of London, 25 May 1857, pp. 377-83; St. Vin- 
cent Beechy’s Sermons on Death of Earl of Elles- 
mere (1857).] Ge Camis: 


EGERTON, FRANCIS HENRY, eighth 
Ear or BRiDGEWATER (1756-1829), founder 
of the ‘Bridgewater Treatises, younger son of 
John Egerton, bishop of Durham [q. v.], by 
Lady Anne Sophia Grey, daughter of Henry, 
duke of Kent, was born in London on 11 Nov. 
1756, and educated at Eton and at Christ 
Church and All Souls’ College, Oxford. He 
matriculated at Christ Church on 27 March 
1778, proceeded B.A. on 23 Oct. 1776, and. 
M.A. on 24 May 1780. In 1780, also, he was 
elected fellow of All Souls, and appointed 
(30 Noy.) prebendary of Durham. In the 
following year he was presented by the Duke 
of Bridgewater to the rectory of Middle, and 
in 1797 to that of Whitchurch, both in Shrop- 
shire. He retained the preferments till his 
death, but for many years their duties were 
performed by proxy. He was elected F.R.S. 
in 1781 and F.S.A. in 1791, and was a prince 
of the Holy Roman Empire. In J anuary 
1808 he and his sister Amelia were raised to 
the rank of earl’s children, and on 21 Oct. 
1823 he succeeded his brother John William 
as Karl of Bridgewater, Viscount Brackley. 
and Baron Ellesmere. 4 


He was a good scholar, a lover of litera- 
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ture and antiquities, and a patron of learning, 
but was withal a man of great eccentricity. 
He lived for many of his later years at Paris, 
in a mansion he called the Hétel Egerton, 
in Rue St. Honoré. His house was filled 
with cats and dogs, some of which were 
dressed up as men and women, and were 
driven out in his carriage, and fed at his 
table. In his last feeble days he stocked his 
garden with large numbers of rabbits, and 
with pigeons and partridges with clipped 
wings, in order to enjoy the ‘sport’ of killing 
a few heads of game for his table. 

His literary works were chiefly printed for 
private circulation. From some of them it 
is evident that he regarded his ancestry with 
the greatest pride, while they also show that 
he lived in unhappy discord with his con- 
temporary relations. He printed the follow- 
ing: 1. ‘Life of Thomas Egerton, Lord High 
Chancellor of England’ (reprinted from vol.v. 
of Kippis’s ‘ Biographia Britannica’), 1793, 
20 pages, enlarged to 57 pages 1798, further 
enlarged to 91 pages 1801, fol., again in 1812 
(Paris, fol.), and finally in 1816 (Paris, 4to). 
The last contains voluminous important let- 
ters and historical documents, which have, 
however, 10 bearing whatever on the life of 
Egerton, and are printed without order or 
method. It was printed to p. 62 by Mame 
in 1816, and as far as p. 508 by other printers, 
but was never completed. 2. ‘Life of John 
Egerton, Bishop of Durham.’ Contributed 
to Hutchinson’s ‘ Durham,’ vol. ii1., 1794, and 
reprinted several times subsequently, with 
portrait. 3. ‘ Evpuridou ‘Immddvutos Sredarn- 
pos cum Scholiis,’ Oxford, 1796, 4to. 4. ‘De- 
scription of the Inclined Plane executed by 
Francis Egerton,third Duke of Bridgewater, at 
Walkden Moor,’ originally printed in ‘ Trans. 
Soc. of Arts,’ afterwards in a French transla- 
tion, 1803, and in other languages. 5. ‘Apercu 
Historique et Généalogique’ (on the Kger- 
ton family, by I’. Hargrave, dated 1807), 
Paris, 4to, and 1817, 8vo. 6. ‘John Bull’ 
(an anonymous political pamphlet), Lond. 
1808, 8vo. 7. ‘Character of Francis Egerton, 
third Duke of Bridgewater,’ Lond. 1809, 4to, 
reprinted at Paris, with portrait. 8. Transla- 
tion of Milton’s‘Comus’in Italian and French, 
with notes, Paris, 1812, 4to. 9. ‘Lettre Iné- 
dite de la Seigneurie de Florence au Pape 
Sixte IV, 21 Juillet 1478’ (with notes), Paris, 
1814, 4to, and 1817, 8vyo. 10. ‘A Fragment 
of an Ode of Sappho, from Longinus; also 
an Ode of Sappho from Dionysius Halicarn.,’ 
Paris, 1815, 8vo. 11. ‘Extrait avec addi- 
tions du No. 44 du Monthly Repertory,’ Paris, 
n. d., 8vo; also 1817. 12. ‘ Four Letters from 
Spa in May 1819, to John William Egerton, 
Earl of Bridgewater,’ Lond., 8vo. 13. Letters 
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(about seven) to the same in 1820 and 1821, 
Lond. 8vo. 14. ‘A Letter to the Parisians 
and the French Nation upon Inland Navi- 
gation, containing a Defence of the Public 
Character of his Grace Francis Egerton, 
late Duke of Bridgewater, and including 
some notices and anecdotes concerning Mr. 
James Brindley,’ Paris, 1819. Also the se- 
cond part, Paris, 1820,8vo. There isa French 
translation. A third part was printed, but 
not circulated. 15, ‘Note C, indicated at 
p- 118 in the Third Part of a Letter on Inland 
Navigation,’ Paris (1823), 8vo, being obser- 
vations on the Book of Job, &e. 16. ‘Num- 
bers ix. X. X1. xil. xiii. of Addenda and Corri- 
genda to the Edition of the Hippolytus Ste- 
phanéphorus of Euripides,’ Paris, 1822, 4to. 
These notes, which are printed in a most ec- 
centric manner, have little or no relation to 
the text. 17. ‘An Address to the People 
of England,’ Paris, 1826, 8vo. 18. ‘Family 
Anecdotes,’ Paris, 4to and 8yo. Ixtracts 
from this book are given in the ‘ Literary 
Gazette, 1827. 19. A catalogue (of his 
printed and manuscript works), Paris, 4to. 
20. ‘A Treatise on Natural Theology,’ printed 
by Didot, Paris, but not finished. He issued 
a series of engraved plans of his Paris house, 
and several portraits of members of his family, 
one of which is inscribed ‘Sophia Egerton, 
natural daughter of Francis Henry Hgerton, 
Earl of Bridgewater, educated at Mme, Cam- 
pan’s.’ 

He died unmarried at his residence in Paris 
on 11 Feb. 1829, aged 72; and his remains 
were brought to England and buried at Little 
Gaddesden, Hertfordshire, near the family 
seat, Ashridge. With him died all his titles. 

By his will, dated 25 Feb. 1825, he be- 
queathed 8,000/. for the best work on ‘ The 
Goodness of God as manifested in the Crea- 
tion.’ The disposal of this money was left 
to the president of the Royal Society, who 
divided it among eight persons—Dr. Chal- 
mers, Dr. Kidd, Dr. Whewell, Sir C. Bell, 
P. M. Roget, Dean Buckland, Rev. W. Kirby, 
and Dr. Prout—as authors of eight essays, 
since known as the ‘ Bridgewater Treatises.’ 

His valuable collection of manuscripts and 
autographs he left to the British Museum, 
with a sum of 12,000/., of which the interest 
was partly for the custodian and partly for 
the augmentation of the collection. The 
‘Egerton Manuscripts,’ as they are called, 
relate chiefly to the history and literature of 
France and Italy. The funds of the collec- 
tion were increased in 1838 by Lord Farn- 
borough. 

(Gent. Mag. 1829, vol. xcix. pt. i. p. 558; Ed- 
wards’s Founders of the Brit. Mus. 1870, p. 446; 
Complete Peerage, by G. E.C. (i.e, Cokayne), p. 28 
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in the Genealogist, April 1887; Doyle’s Official 
Baronage, i. 230; Sims’s Handbook to the Brit. 
Mus. p. 47; Le Neve’s Fasti (Hardy), iii. 312; 
Cat. of Oxford Graduates; Cussans’s Hertford- 
shire, Hundred of Dracorum, p. 140; Querard’s 
La France Littéraire, iii. 11, vi. 146; Allibone’s 
Dict. of Authors, i. 245; Brit. Mus. Cat.] 
C. W.S. 


EGERTON, JOHN, first Eart or BRIDGE- 
WATER (1579-1649), born in 1579, was the 
second but only surviving son of Sir Thomas 
Egerton, lord Ellesmere [q. v.], by his first 
wife, Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Ravens- 
croft, esq., of Bretton, Flintshire. He went 
to Ireland in Essex’s expedition of 1599 
with his elder brother Thomas, who was 
killed there. He was baron of the exche- 
quer of Chester from 25 Feb. 1598-9 till 
91 Feb. 1604-5 in succession to his brother, 
and was M.P. for Shropshire in 1601. His 
father’s position at Elizabeth’s court caused 
the young man to be made a knight of the 
Bath on James I’s arrival in England 
(24 July 1603), and he went to Oxford with 
the royal party in 1605, when he received 
the honorary degree of M.A. His father’s 
letters suggest that he was seriously ill in 
1603 and permanently lame (Lyerton Papers, 
pp. 862, 865). On his father’s death, 15 March 
1616-17, he became second Viscount Brack- 
ley, and on 27 May following was promoted 
to the earldom of Bridgewater in accordance 
with James I’s promise to his father. Buck- 
ingham is reported to have extorted 20,0007. 
from the new earl as the price of the honour. 
About the same time he became a member 
of the council of Wales. He married Frances 
Stanley, daughter and coheiress of Ferdi- 
nando, earl of Derby. The lady’s mother was 
his father’s third wife. Bridgewater and his 
wife lived at Ashridge in the parish of Little 
Gaddesden, Hertfordshire, about sixteen miles 
from his father’s house at Harefield, where his 
stepmother, who was also his wife’s mother, 
long resided after her husband’sdeath, About 
1634 the earl’s children took part in the first 
performance of Milton’s ‘ Arcades’ at Hare- 
field. Bridgewater became a privy councillor 
on 4 July 1626, and on 26 June 1631 was 
nominated president of the council of Wales, 
with an official residence at Ludlow Castle, 
Shropshire. He became lord-lieutenant of 
the counties on the Welsh border and of 
North and South Wales 8 July 1631. Bridge- 
water first went to Wales on 12 May 1633, 
and it was not till the autumn of the next 
year that he made his public entrance into the 
Principality. Great festivities were held at 
Ludlow, where an elaborate series of instruc- 
tions was signed by Charles I at Theobald’s 
(Rympr, Federa, xix. 449-65). Milton’s 
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‘Comus’ was written for the occasion, and 
was first acted at Ludlow Castle 29 Sept. 
1634 by the earl’s children [see EeERton, 
Jouy, secott EARL OF BRIDGEWATER |. Many 
of the earl’s official letters written in Wales 
are preserved in the Record Office. _ 
Bridgewater lived a very retired life after 
the civil wars broke out. He was joint- 
commissioner of array for Flintshire, Denbigh- 
shire, and Merionethshire in May 1643, but 


soon afterwards withdrew to his house at. | 
Ashridge, where he died on 4 Dec. 1649. He. 


was buried in the neighbouring church of 
Little Gaddesden, where a laudatory inscrip- 
tion records numberless virtues. 

Bridgewater had literary tastes and im- 
proved the library left him by his father. 
One R. C. dedicated to him, in an elaborate 
poem, a translation of Seneca (Lond. 1635). 
Bridgewater’s autograph is reproduced in 
Collier’s ‘ Bridgewater Catalogue,’ p. 322, 
from a copy in the Bridgewater Library of 
John Vicars’s ‘ Babel’s Balm’ (1624), which 
is also dedicated to Bridgewater. 

By his wife, Frances, daughter and co- 
heiress of Ferdinando Stanley, earl of Derby, 
Bridgewater had four sons and eleven daugh- 
ters. Two sons, James and Charles, died 
young, and two, John [q. v.] and Charles, 
survived him. Of his daughters, one named 
Alice and another Anne died young, and 
Cecilia did not marry. I rances was wife of 
Sir John Hobart of Blickling, Norfolk; Ara- 
bella married Oliver, lord St. John, son of 
the Earl of Bolingbroke; Elizabeth married 
David, son of Sir Richard Cecil; Mary mar- 
ried Richard, son of Edward, lord Herbert of 
Cherbury; Penelope married Sir RobertNapier 
of Luton; Catherine was wife of William, 
son of Sir William Courten [q.v.]; Magdalen 
married Sir Gervase Cutler, and Alice Ri- 
chard Vaughan, earl of Carberry. The Coun- 
tess of Bridgewater died 11 March 1635-6. 

[Dugdale’s Baronage, ii. 415; Collins’s Peer- 
age, 11. 232-5; Doyle’s Baronage, i. 224-5 ; Mas- 
son’s Life of Milton, i. 552 et seq.; Gardiner’s 
Hist. of England; Egerton Papers (Camd. 
Soc.), 1840; Clutterbuck’s Hertfordshire; R. H. 
C[live]’s Documents connected with the History 
of Ludlow and the Lords Marchers (1841), pp. 
182-3 ; Cal. State Papers (Dom.) 1633-43. ] 

Salis 

EGERTON, JOHN, second Earn or 
BRIDGWATER (1622-1686), was the third but 
eldest surviving son of the first earl [q.v.] At 
the age of twelve, when Viscount Brackley, 
he and his younger brother, Mr. Thomas 
Egerton, were among the ‘ten young lords 
and noblemen’s sons’ associated with the 
king himself in the performance of Carew’s 
masque, ‘ Ccelum Britannicum,’ 18 Feb. 1634. 


Egerton 


(Warton, p. 114; Masson, i.550-1). When 
in the same year, as Professor Masson sup- 
poses, Milton’s ‘Arcades’ was ‘ presented’ 
to the Countess Dowager of Derby, Lady 
Bridgewater’s mother, at Harefield, some 
sixteen miles from Ashridge, Lord Bridge- 
water’s Hertfordshire seat and country house, 
Brackley and his brother were probably 
(Wanton, 2b.; Masson, i. 562; Topp, v. 154) 
among the ‘some noble persons of her family’ 
who sang and spoke Milton’s words to their 
grandmother, the Dowager Lady Derby. His 
sisters were pupils of Henry Lawes [q. v.], 
who is supposed to have written what little 
music was required for the ‘ Arcades.’ Un- 

' doubtedly Brackley represented the Elder 
Brother, Mr. Thomas Egerton the Second 
Brother, and their sister, Lady Alice Egerton, 
The Lady in‘ Comus,’ which, with Lawes as 
the Attendant Spirit, was performed in the 
great hall of Ludlow Castle on Michaelmas 
night 1634. ‘A manuscript of Oldys ’is War- 
ton’s sole authority (p. 133 7.) for the well- 
known statement in which the plot of Comus’ 
is described as suggested by the incident that 
Brackley with his brother and sister had been 
benighted in a wood near Harefield, their 
grandmother’s house. The first edition of 
*Comus,’ published in 1637, without the 
author’s name, was dedicated by Lawes to 
Brackley. 

In 1642 Brackley married Elizabeth, 
daughter of William, then Earl, afterwards 
Marquis and Duke of Newcastle, a very de- 
vout lady, to whom he seems to have been 
always passionately attached. In 1649 he 
succeeded his father as Earl of Bridgewater. 
As a royalist, suspected of conspiring against 
the Commonwealth, he was arrested, impri- 
soned, and examined in April 1651, but was 
soon released on bail, giving his own bond 
for 10,000/. and finding two sureties in 5,000/. 
to appear before the council of state when 
called on, and ‘not to do anything prejudi- 
cial to the present government’ (Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. 1651, p. 162). In the same 
year was issued Milton’s ‘ Pro populo Angli- 
cano Defensio.” Bridgewater possessed a 
copy of it, on the title-page of which he 
wrote the words ‘Liber igne, author furca 
dignissimi’ (Topp,i. 127.) After the Re- 
storation he was appointed in 1662, with 
Clarendon and the Bishop of London, to 
manage the conference between the two 
houses upon the Act of Uniformity. On 
14 May 1663 he was chosen high steward of 
Oxford University, which the same day con- 
ferred on him the degree of M.A. In the 
following month, Bridgewater having ac- 
cepted a challenge from the Earl of Middle- 
sex, both of them were ordered into cus- 
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tody, when he was joined by his wife, who 
before he was liberated died in childbed, a 
loss from which, according to his epitaph on 
her, he never recovered. On 13 Feb. 1666 
he was sworn of the privy council, and in 
1667 he was appointed one of the commis- 
sioners to inquire into the expenditure of 
the money voted by parliament for the Dutch 
war, and in 1672 he was elected high stew- 
ard of Wycombe. In 1673 Milton issued 
the second edition of his minor poems, in 
which for obvious reasons he did not reprint 
Lawes's dedication of ‘Comus’ to the Vis- 
count Brackley of 1637. In the House of 
Peers Bridgewater seems to have generally 
acted with the country party. In 1679 he 
was sworn of the new privy council, con- 
sisting of members of both the court and 
country parties, appointed at Sir William 
Temple’s suggestion. He died 26 Oct. 1686, 
and was buried in the church of Little Gad- 
desden. Sir Henry Chauncy, the historian 
of Hertfordshire, who knew him, describes 
him as ‘adorned with a modest and grave 
aspect, a sweet and pleasant countenance, a 
comely presence,’ as ‘a learned man’ who 
‘delighted much in his library,’ and further 
as possessed of all the virtues. He is said 
to have been a liberal patron of works of 
learning, and among them of Pole’s ‘Synopsis 
Critica.” In Todd’s ‘ Ashridge’ is printed a 
series of instructions drawn up by the earl 
for the management of his household, which 
is interesting from its detailed account of 
the organisation of an English nobleman’s 
establishment in the second half of the seven- 
teenthcentury. No. 607 of the Egerton MSS., 
Brit. Mus., is a transcript of his wife’s prayers 
and meditations, with his autograph note, 
‘Examined by J. Bridgewater.’ 


[H. J. Todd’s third edition of Milton’s Poeti- 
cal Works, 1826, vol. i.; Some Account of the 
Life and Writings of Milton, and vy. 209, &e., 
Preliminary Noteson Comus; Thomas Warton’s 
edition of Milton’s Minor Poems, 1785; Mas- 
son’s Life of Milton, 1859; Todd’s Hist. of the 
College of Bonhommes at Ashridge, 1823; Sir 
Henry Chauney’s Historical Antiquities of Hert- 
fordshire, 1700.] EF. E. 


EGERTON, JOHN, third Earn or 
BRIGEWATER (1646-1701), was the eldest 
surviving son of the second earl [q. v.], by his 
wife, the Lady Elizabeth Cavendish, daughter 
of the first Duke of Newcastle. Born 9 Noy. 
1646, he was made one of the knights of the 
Bath at the coronation of Charles IL; and 
in the parliament called by James IT he was 
returned as one of the knights for Bucking- 
hamshire, sitting by his courtesy title of 
Viscount Brackley. In 1686 he succeeded 
his father in the peerage, and in the follow- 
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ing year King James removed him from the 
lord-lieutenancy of Buckinghamshire, as he 
was then counted among the disaffected 
peers. At the Revolution of 1688 Bridge- 
‘water concurred in the vote of the House of 
Lords for settling the crown on the Prince 
and Princess cf Orange. Upon his accession 
William III reconstituted the earl lord- 
lieutenant of Buckinghamshire. He was 
also sworn a member of the privy council, 
and appointed first commissioner of trade 
and the plantations. In March 1694-5 
Bridgewater bore one of the banners of Eng- 
Jand and France at the funeral of Queen 
Mary. On 31 May 1699 he was nominated 
first commissioner for executing the office of 
lord high admiral of England ; and on 1 June 
following he was appointed one of the lords 
justices of the kingdom during the king’s 
absence beyond the seas, being subsequently 
confirmed in the office. Bridgewater was a 
man of excellent character, and well proved 
in the public business. He presided in the 
House of Lords, during the absence of Lord- 
chancellor Somers, on the occasion of the im- 
portant debates on the Resumption Bill. On 
several occasions he prorogued parliament at 
the command of the king. He stood high in 
his sovereign’s confidence, and died during 
his tenure of office as first lord of the admi- 
ralty, 19 March 1700-1. He was much la- 
mented as ‘a just and good man, a faithful 
friend, and a wise counsellor.’ He married 
first, Elizabeth, daughter of the Earl of 
Middlesex (who died in 1670); and secondly, 
Jane, eldest daughter of the Duke of Bolton. 
He was succeeded in the earldom by his third 
son, Scroop Egerton, who, after holding im- 
portant posts in the state, was created Duke 
of Bridgewater, 18 June 1720. It was this 
duke who first conceived the idea of the great 
Bridgewater canal, and he obtained the first 
of the acts for putting the project in force. 
({Collins’s Peerage of England, ed. Brydges, 
vol. ii1., 1812; Macaulay’s Hist. of England, 
vol. v.] G. B.S. 


EGERTON, JOHN (1721-1787), bishop 
of Durham, son of Henry Egerton, bishop of 
Hereford, by Lady Elizabeth Ariana Ben- 
tinck, daughter of the Earl of Portland, was 
born in London on 30 Noy. 1721. and edu- 
cated at Eton and at Oriel College, Oxford, 
where he was admitted a gentleman com- 
moner on 20 May 1740. He was ordained 
deacon and priest by Hoadly, bishop of Win- 
chester, on 21 and 22 Dec. 1745, and on the 
23rd of the same month was collated by his 
father to the rectory of Ross, Herefordshire, 
and on 8 Jan. following to the prebend of 
Cublington in Hereford Cathedral: He took 


the degree of B.C.L. at Oxford on 30 May 
1746, was appointed king’s chaplain 19 March 
1749, and dean of Hereford 24 July 1750. 
On 4 July 1756 he was consecrated bishop 
of Bangor, ‘having previously received the 
degree of D.C.L. He continued to hold, wm 
commendam, the rectory of Ross and the 
prebend of Cublington. He was translated to 
the see of Lichfield and Coventry on 12 Oct. 
1768, and a few days afterwards was admitted 
to the prebend of Wildland, and a residen- 
tiaryship in St. Paul’s Cathedral, London. 
On 8 July 1771 he succeeded Dr. Trevor as 
bishop of Durham. He had previously de- 
clined the primacy of Ireland. At Durham 
he displayed much address and talent for con- 
ciliation in promoting the peace and prospe- 
rity of the palatinate. He restored harmony 
in the county, which had been divided by 
elections, and in the city, which had been 
torn to pieces by disputes. In the discharge 
of his episcopal functions he was diligent, 
conscientious, just, and dignified; and in pri- 
vate life was amiable, hospitable, and scholar- 
like. He was a great benefactor to the 
county by encouraging public works. He 
promoted the enclosure of Walling Fen in 
Howdenshire ; assisted materially in rebuild- 
ing a bridge over the Tyne between New- 
castle and Gateshead, and in 1780 granted a 
new charter, restoring ancient and affording 
new privileges, to the city of Durham. He 
also obtained acts of parliament to relieve a 
large body of copyholders at Lanchester, 
Hamsteel Fell, and in the manor of How- 
denshire, from certain onerous dues. He 
made extensive improvements at the episco- 
pal palaces, and was a liberal supporter of 
many religious and educational institutions. 

His first wife was LadyAnne Sophia, daugh- 
ter of Henry de Grey, duke of Kent, whom 
he married on 21 Nov. 1748, and who died in 
1780. By her he had issue a daughter and 
three sons. The first son died in infancy, 
and the others, John William and Francis 
Henry [q. v.], both succeeded to the earldom 
of Bridgewater. He married secondly, on 
31 March 1782, Mary, sister of Sir Edward 
Boughton, bart. 

His only publications were three single - 
sermons, 1757, 1761, and 1763. He died at ‘ 
his house in Grosvenor Square, London, on 


18 Jan. 1787, and was buried in St. James’s 
Church. 


[Memoir by his son, H. F. Egerton,in Hutchin- 
son’s Hist. of Durham, vol. iii., the same subse- 
quently reprinted by the author; Collins’s Peer- 
age (Brydges), 1812, iii. 217; Chalmers’s Biog. 
Dict. xii, 82; Surtees’s Hist. of Durham, i. 
exxill; Le Neve’s Fasti (Hardy); Nichols’s Il- 


| lustr. of Lit. i. 456; Burke’s Patrician, i. 274 
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(where a curious circumstance connected with the 
registration of the bishop’s first marriage is nar- 
rated) ; Brit. Mus. Cat. of Printed Books, sub 
nom. ; Evans’s Cat. of Portraits, i, 111.] 
Caen: 


EGERTON, Sir PHILIP pp MALPAS 
GREY- (1806-1881), paleontologist, the 
eldest son of the Rey. Sir Philip Grey-Eger- 
ton, ninth baronet, of Oulton Park, Tarporley, 
Cheshire, was born on 13 Noy. 1806. Hewas 
educated at Eton and at Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, where he graduated B.A. in 1828. 
While an undergraduate Kgerton was at- 
tracted to geology, which he studied under 
Buckland and Conybeare; and in conjunction 
with his college friend Viscount Cole (after- 
wards Earl of Enniskillen) he devoted himself 
to the collection of fossil fishes. The friends 
travelled together over Germany, Switzer- 
land, and Italy in pursuit of this object, and 
accumulated many specimens of unique value. 
In 1830 Egerton was elected member of par- 
liament for Chester as a tory. He unsuc- 
cessfully contested the southern division of 
the county in 1832, but was successful in 
1835, and continuously represented the divi- 
sion until 1868, when he was elected for West 
Cheshire, which he represented till his death. 
While sedulously discharging his duties as a 
member, especially on committees, he never 
ceased to add to his collection of fossil fishes. 
Many of the fishes described in Agassiz’s 
great monographs, and in the ‘ Decades of the 
Geological Survey of Great Britain,’ belonged 
to the Egerton collection. Egerton himself 
contributed the descriptions in the sixth, 
eighth, and ninth ‘ Decades.’ He was elected 
fellow of the Geological Society in 1829, and 
of the Royal Society in 1831, and was awarded 
the Wollaston medal of the Geological Society 
in 1873. In 1879 the Chester Society of 
Natural Science gave Egerton the first Kings- 
ley medal for his services to the society and 
to the literature and history of the county. 
He served science assiduously for many years 
as a moiber of the councils of the Royal and 
Geological societies, a trustee of the British 
Museum and of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons, and as a member of the senate of the 
university of London. He died in London 
on 5 April 1881, after a very brief illness. 
He married in 1832 Anna Elizabeth, the 
second daughter of Mr. G. J. Legh of High 
Legh, Cheshire, by whom he left two sons 
and two daughters. His elder son, Philip le 
Belward, succeeded to the baronetcy. Lady 
Egerton died in 1882. Egerton’s funeral 
‘was, by his own request, extremely simple, 
and after expressing his wishes he concluded 
his instructions thus: ‘I trust in God’s 
mercy, through Jesus Christ, that the occa- 
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sion may be one of rejoicing rather than of 
mourning.’ 

Egerton was not merely a collector but a 
careful scientific observer, and a good natu- 
ralist. He had also great business ability 
and good judgment, and was of a genial and 
kindly disposition, which made him very 
popular with political opponents. His col- 
lection of fossil fishes, as well as that of Lord 
Enniskillen, has been acquired for the British 
Museum of Natural History, South Kensing- 
ton. 

Egerton published several catalogues of 
his collection of fossil fishes. A catalogue 
published in 1837 was in quarto, and includes 
references to the published figures and de- 
scriptions. In 1871 an octavo catalogue was 
published entitled ‘Alphabetical Catalogue 
of Type Specimens of Fossil Fishes.’ Egerton 
also edited several memoirs published by the 
Camden Society (vols. xxxix.andxl.) and the 
Chetham Society (vol. lxxxiii.), and also pub- 
lished ‘ Papers relating to Elections of Knights 
of the Shire for the County Palatine of Ches- 
ter, from the Death of Oliver Cromwell to 
the Accession of Queen Anne,’ Chester, 1852, 
and ‘A Short Account of the Possessors of 
Oulton, from the Acquisition of the Pro- 
perty by Marriage with the Done, until the 
Accession to the Baronetcy on the Death 
of Thomas, first Earl of Wilton,’ London, 
1869, 4to, for private distribution. 

Over eighty memoirs or short papers, chiefly 
relating to fossil fishes, were contributed by 
Egerton to the ‘Transactions,’ ‘Proceedings,’ 
and ‘ Journal of the Geological Society’ and 
other scientific journals, from 1833 onwards; 
a list of them will be found in the ‘ Royal 
Society’s Catalogue of Scientific Papers.’ 

[Chester Chronicle, 9 April 1881; Nature, 
21 April 1881; Quarterly Journal of the Geo- 
logical Soc., 1882, xxxvill. 46-8; Proc. Royal 
Society, xxxili. 1882, xxii—iv. | Gove Be 


EGERTON, SARAH (1782-1847), ac- 
tress, was the daughter of the Rev. Peter 
Fisher, rector of Little Torrington, Devon- 
shire. After the death (1803) of her father 
she took to the stage, appearing at the Bath 
theatre on 3 Dec. 1803 as Emma in ‘The 
Marriage Promise’ of John Till Allingham. 
Here she remained for six or seven years, 
playing as a rule secondary characters. Her 
last benefit at Bath took place on 21 March 
1809, when she played Gunilda in Dimond’s 
‘Hero of the North’and Emmelinein Hawkes- 
worth’s‘ Edgar and Emmeline.’ She probably 
married Daniel Egerton [q. v.] soon after- 
wards. He was playing leading business in 
Bath. Her first recorded appearance as Mrs. 
Egerton was at Birmingham in 1810. On 
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25 Feb. 1811, as Mrs. Egerton from Birming- 
ham, she played Juliet at Covent Garden with 
no very conspicuoussuccess. Marciain ‘Cato,’ 
Luciana in ‘Comedy of Errors, Emilia in 
¢ Othello’ followed during the same season. 
She could not struggle against the formidable 
opposition of Mrs. Siddons and subsequently 
of Miss O’Neill, and it was not until she took 
to melodrama that her position was assured. 
In the‘ Miller and his Men’ by Pocock she 
was (21 Oct. 1813) the original Ravina. Again 
she relapsed into obscurity, from which, in 
adaptations from the ‘Waverley Novels, 
she permanently issued. ‘Guy Mannering, 
or the Gipsy’s Prophecy,’ by Daniel Terry, 
was produced at Covent Garden on 12 March 
1816. John Emery [q. v.] was originally cast 
for Meg Merrilies, but refused positively to 
take the part. Under these circumstances 
the management turned almost in despair to 
Mrs. Egerton, whose success proved to be 
conspicuous. Helen Macgregor in Pocock’s 
“Rob Roy Macgregor, or Auld Lang Syne,’ 
12 March 1818, followed. Her services having 
been dispensed with at Covent Garden, she 
played (13 Jan. 1819), at the Surrey, Madge 
‘Wildfire in Thomas Dibdin’s ‘The Heart of 
Midlothian, or the Lily of St. Leonard’s,’ 
and subsequently Young Norval in Home’s 
‘Douglas,’ played as a melodrama. In 1819- 
1820 she appeared at Drury Lane, then under 
Elliston’s management, as Meg Merrilies, 
playing during this and the following sea- 
sons in tragedy and melodrama and even 
in comedy. She was the Queen to Kean’s 
Hamlet, and appeared as Clementina Allspice 
in ‘The Way to get Married, Volumnia in 
‘ Coriolanus,’ Jane de Montfort in the altera- 
tion of Joanna Baillie’s ‘De Montfort,’ brought 
forward for Kean 27 Nov. 1821, Alicia in 
“Jane Shore,’ and many other characters. 
When, in 1821, her husband took Sadler’s 
Wells, she appeared with conspicuous suc- 
cess as Joan of Arc in Fitzball’s drama of 
that name. Subsequently she played in me- 
lodrama at the Olympic, also under her hus- 
band’s management. Soon after Egerton’s 
death in 1835 she retired from the stage, ac- 
cepting a pension from the Covent Garden 
Fund. She died at Chelsea on 3 Aug. 1847, 
and was buried on 7 Aug. in Chelsea church- 
yard. A third-rate actress in tragedy, she 
approached the first rank in melodrama. Mac- 
ready (Remuniscences, i. 125) says ‘her merits 
were confined to melodrama.’ 


[Books cited ; Genest’s Account of the Stage ; 
Mrs. Baron Wilson’s Our Actresses; New Monthly 
Mag.; Theatrical Biog. 1824; Thomas Dibdin’s 
Reminiscences; Era Almanack, 1871,1873; Era 
newspaper, 15 Aug. 1847; Theatrical Inquisitor, 
various years. | J. K, 


EGERTON, STEPHEN (1555 ?-1621 ?), 
puritan divine, was born in London about 
1555. He became a member of St. Peter’s 
College, Cambridge, and earned so great a 
reputation for learning that a fellowship was 
only denied him on account of the poverty 
of his college. He took the M.A. degree in 
1579, and on 9 July 1583 was incorporated 
at Oxford. He had already taken orders and 
attached himself to the puritan party, being 
one of the leaders in the formation of the 
presbytery at Wandsworth, Surrey, which 
has been described as the first presbyterian 
church in England. In 1584 he was sus- 
pended for refusing to subscribe to Whitgift’s 
articles, but he does not appear to have re- 
mained long under censure, for shortly after- 
wards he was active in promoting the ‘ Book 
of Discipline,’ and was one of those nomi- 
nated by the puritan synod to superintend 
the proper performance of itsarticles. During 
the imprisonment of Barrow and Greenwood 
in 1590 Egerton was sent by the Bishop of 
London to confer with them, and several 
letters passed between him and them; but 
later in the same year he himself was sum- 
moned, together with several other ministers, 
before the high commission, and was com- 
mitted to the Fleet prison, where he remained 
about three years. In 1598 he became 
minister of St. Anne’s, Blackfriars, London. 
He was one of those chosen to present the 
millenary petition for the further reform of 
the church in 1603, and in May of the fol- 
lowing year he introduced a petition to the 
lower house of convocation for the reforma- 
tion of the prayer-book. He remained in his 
cure at Blackfriars till his death, which took 
place about 1621, being assisted in his latter 
years by William Googe, who succeeded him. 
He was described by Dr. Nowell, in a letter, 
as a ‘man of great learning and godliness.’ 

Egerton published several sermons, few of 
which remain. Chief among those of his 
works still extant are ‘A Brief Method of 
Catechising,’ first issued in 1594, which in 
1644 reached a forty-fourth edition; and 
a translation from the French of Matthew 
Virel entitled ‘A Learned and Excellent 
Treatise containing all principal Grounds of 
the Christian Religion, the earliest edition 
of which now remaining is the fourth, pub- 
lished in 1597, and the latest the fourteenth 
in 1635. Egerton’s preface to this book con- 
tains some well-chosen and sensible remarks 
on the choice of reading. In addition to his 
own books he wrote introductions for several 
publications by his fellow-puritans, including 
Rogers, Pricke, Baine, and Byfield. 

[Brook’s Lives of the Puritans, ii. 289 ; Wood’s 
Athenze Oxon, ed. Bliss, i, 224; Strype’s Annals 
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of the Reformation, ii. pt. ii. 198, iii. pt. i. 691, 

iv. 658 ; Newcourt’s Repert. Eeel. Lond. i. 915; 

Wilson’s Hist. of Dissenting Churches, i. 11.] 
A.V. 


EGERTON, Sir THOMAS, Baron EL- 
LESMERE and Viscount Bracxiey (1540 ?- 
1617), lord chancellor, born about 1540, was 
the natural son of Sir Richard Egerton of 
Ridley, Cheshire, by one Alice Sparke. His 
father’s family claimed descent from Robert 
Fitzhugh, baron of Malpas, a contemporary 
of William I. He is stated to have become 
a commoner of Brasenose College, Oxford, in 
1556, but his name is absent from the matri- 
culation register. He entered Lincoln’s Inn 
three years later; was called to the bar in 
1572; quickly acquired a large practice in 
the chancery courts, and was rapidly pro- 
moted. In 1580 he was governor of his inn, 
in 1582 Lent reader, and in 1587 treasurer. 
He became solicitor-general on 26 June 1581, 
and attorney-general on 2 June 1592. He 


was knighted at the close of 1593, and was” 


appointed chamberlain of Chester. It is 
stated that the queen conferred the solicitor- 
ship after hearing him plead in a case in 
which he opposed the crown. ‘In my troth,’ 
she is said to have exclaimed, ‘ he shall never 
plead against me again.’ He conducted the 
prosecutions of Campion in 1581, of Davison 
in 1587, of the Harl of Arundel in 1589, and 
of Sir John Perrot in 1592. On 10 April 
1594 Egerton was promoted to the bench as 
master of the rolls, and after Sir John Puck- 
ering’s death he became lord keeper on 6 May 
1596, The last promotion, like the first, was 
conferred on him by the queen’s ‘ own choice 
without any competitor or mediator.’ Burgh- 
ley was ill pleased by Elizabeth’s independent 
action, but the popular verdict was highly fa- 
vourable tothe appointment. ‘Ithinkno man,’ 
wrote Reynolds to Essex, ‘ever came to this 
dignity with more applause than this worthy 
gentleman’ (Birou, Memoirs, i.479). Eger- 
ton was made at the same time a privy coun- 
cillor, and continued to hold the mastership 
of the rolls till 18 May 1603. Elizabeth con- 
sulted him repeatedly in matters of home and 
foreign policy. In 1598 he was a commis- 
sioner for treating with the Dutch, and in 
1600 was similarly employed with Denmark. 
As lord keeper he delivered the queen’s mes- 
sages to parliament, and announced her tem- 
porising decision respecting monopolies on 
9 Feb. 1597-8. In November 1601 he came 
into collision with the speaker of the House 
of Commons ona small question of procedure, 
and was compelled to withdraw from the 
position that he first took up. His considera- 
tion for deserving young barristers is illus- 
trated by the invariable kindness which he 
VOL, XVII. 
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showed to Francis Bacon, who acknowledged 
his ‘fatherly care’ when writing of him in 
1596. In 1606 Egerton worked hard to se- 
cure the attorney-generalship for Bacon, but 
although he met with no success, his openly 
displayed patronage was of assistance to 
Bacon at the bar. 

Egerton made the acquaintance of the Earl 
of Essex [see Duvernux, Roperr, 1567 
1601] soon after coming to court, and in spite 
of the disparity in their ages a warm friend- 
ship sprang up between them. ‘They love 
and join very honourably together,’ wrote 
Anthony Bacon to Dr. Hawkins (Brrcu, 
u. 146). Egerton was one of the few coun- 
cillors who witnessed the famous scene in 
the council, in July 1598, when Essex in- 
sulted the queen and she boxed his ears. 
Afterwards in well-reasoned letters Egerton 
earnestly urged upon Hssex the obvious pru- 
dence of a humble apology to Elizabeth. 
While Essex was in Ireland in the autumn of 
1599, Egerton sent the earl a timely warning 
that his policy was exciting suspicion and dis- 
satisfaction at home. When Hssex arrived 
home without leave, he was committed to the 
custody of the lord keeper on 1 Oct. 1599, 
and lived in York House, the lord keeper’s 
official residence, till 5 July 1600. A month 
earlier he was brought before a specially con- 
stituted court, meeting in York House, over 
which Egerton presided, and was then de- 
prived of all his offices. On the morning of 
Sunday,8 Feb. 1600-1, the day fixed by Essex 
for his rebellion, Egerton, with three other 
officers of state, went to Essex’s house to re- 
quest an explanation of his suspicious con- 
duct. They were allowed to enter, and cries 
of ‘ Kill them’ were raised by Essex’s armed 
supporters. Essex led them to a back room, 
and locked the door upon them. They were 
released at four o’clock in the afternoon, after 
six hours’ detention, when the failure of 
Essex’s rebellion was known. Egerton took 
a prominent part in Essex’s trial on 19 Feb. 
1600-1. 

The queen’s confidence in her lord keeper 
increased with her years. He was an active 
member of all special commissions. From 
31 July to 8 Aug. 1602 he entertained the 
queen at enormous expense for three days at 
his house at Harefield, Middlesex (Egerton 
Papers, 840-57). He had bought this estate 
of Sir Edmund Anderson in 1601. With 
James I Egerton was soon on equally good 
terms. On 26 March 1603, two days after the 
queen’s death, the Karl of Northumberland 
declared that the privy councillors had no 
authority to act in the interregnum, and 
that the old nobility should fill their places. 
Egerton acquiesced so far as to suggest that 
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privy councillors who were not peers should 
surrender their seats at the head of the coun- 
cil table to those councillors who were. On 
5 April 1603 James, while still in Scotland, 
reappointed Egertonlord keeper, and Egerton 
met the king on his journey into England at 
Broxbourne on 3 May. Sixteen days later he 
resigned the office of master of the rolls to 
Edward Bruce, lord Kinross. On 19 July, 
when he received from the king the new great 
seal, he was made Baron Ellesmere, and on the 
24th lord chancellor. Ellesmere proved sub- 
servient to James. He adopted James’s hos- 
tile attitude to the puritans at the Hampton 
Court conference in 1604, and declared that 
the king’s speech then first taught him the 
meaning of the phrase, ‘ Rex est mixta per- 
sona cum sacerdote. On 9 Feb. 1604-5 he 
expressed resentment at a petition from North- 
amptonshire demanding the restitution of de- 
prived puritan ministers, and obtained from 
the Star-chamber a declaration that the de- 
privation was lawful, and the presentation of 
the petition unlawful. Three days later he 
directed the judges to enforce the penal laws 
against the catholics. Ellesmere helped to 
determine the Act of Union of England and 
Scotland in 1606 and 1607. In June 1608 a 
case of great importance affecting the relations 
between the two countries was decided by the 
chancellor and twelve judges inthe exchequer 
chambers. Doubts had arisen as to the status 
in England of Scottish persons born after the 
accession of James I. Those born before the 
accession (the ‘antenati’) were acknowledged 
to be aliens. The ‘postnati’ claimed to be 
naturalised subjects and capable of holding 
land in England. Land had been purchased 
in England in 1607 on behalf of Robert Colvill 
or Colvin, a grandson of Lord Colvill of Cul- 
ross, who was born in Edinburgh in 1605. 
A legal question arose, and the plea that the 
child was an alien and incapable of holding 
land in England was raised. Ellesmere de- 
cided that this plea was bad, and that the 
child was a natural-born subject of the king 
of England. Twelve of the fourteen judges 
concurred, and Ellesmere treated the two 
dissentients with scant courtesy. This judg- 
ment, the most important that Ellesmere de- 
livered, was printed by order of the king in 
1609. 

In May 1613 Ellesmere took a prominent 
part in committing Whitelocke to the Tower 
for indirectly questioning the royal preroga- 
tive by denying the powers of the earl mar- 
shal’s court ; in July 1615 Ellesmere declined 
to pass the pardon which Somerset had drawn 
up for himself, with the aid of Sir Robert 
Cotton; in September 1615 he made recom- 
mendations in the council for stifling opposi- 
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tion in the next parliament, and acted as 
high steward at the trial of the Earl and 
Countess of Somerset for the murder of Over- 
bury in May 1616. In the struggle between 
the Gdurts of equity and common law ini- 
tiated by Coke, Ellesmere successfully main- 
tained the supremacy of hisowncourt. When 
the king appealed to Ellesmere as to points 
of law involved in his well-known dispute 
with Coke in June 1616, Ellesmere obtained 
from Bacon a legal opinion against Coke, 
which he adopted. On 18 Nov. 1616, when 
administering the oaths to Sir Henry Monta- 
gue, Coke’s successor as lord chief justice, he 
warned the new judge against following the 
example of his predecessor. 

On 7 Nov. 1616 Ellesmere, whose health 
was rapidly failing, was promoted to the title 
of Viscount Brackley, which Coke’s friends 
and his enemies miscalled ‘ Break-law.’ As 
early as 1613 he had pressed his resignation 
on the king on account of increasing in- 
firmities; but it was not till 3 March 1616-17 
that James I allowed him to retire, and even 
then it was stipulated that his release from 
office should, unless his health grew worse, 
only continue for two years. Egerton was 
at the time lying ill at York House, and the 
king arranged the matter while paying him a 
visit. Asa reward of faithful service James 
promised him an earldom. Twelve days later 
(15 March) Egerton died. He was buried at 
Dodleston, Cheshire, on 5 April. His only 
surviving son John [q. v.] was created Karl 
of Bridgewater on 27 May following. ‘Bacon 
asserted that it was by Ellesmere’s own wish 
that he succeeded him as lord chancellor. 
Ellesmere was chancellor of Oxford Univer- 
sity from 1610 till 24 Jan. 1616-17. He is 
said to have been the first chancellor since the 
Reformation who employed a chaplain in his 
family. Dr. John Williams [q. v. ] lived with 
him in that capacity for many years, and Dr. 
John Donne [q. v.] was also at one time a 
member of his household. The foundations of 
the great library at Bridgewater House were 
laid by the chancellor; some of the books came 
to him through his third wife, the Dowager 
Countess of Derby, who as Alice Spencer 
and Lady Strange was a well-known patron 
of Elizabethan literature (Cottimr, Cat. of 
Bridgewater House Library, 1857, pref. ; 
Masson, Life of Milton, i. 554-61). 

Egerton married first, Elizabeth, daughter 
of Thomas Ravenscroft, esq., of Bretton, 
Flintshire ; secondly, Elizabeth, sister of Sir 
George More of Loseby, and widow both of 
John Polstead of Abury and of Sir John 
Wolley; and thirdly, in 1600, Alice, daughter 
of Sir John Spencer of Althorpe, and widow 
of Ferdinando, fifth earl of Derby. By his 
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_ first wife he was father of two sons and a 
daughter. The younger son John is sepa- 
ratelynoticed. TheeldersonThomas went the 
islands’ voyage in 1597; was then knighted ; 
was baron of the exchequer of Cheshire 
from 1596 ; was killed in Ireland in August 
1599, and was buried in Chester Cathedral 
27 Sept. He married Elizabeth, daughter of 
‘Thomas Venables of Kinderton, Cheshire, by 
whom he had three daughters. The chan- 
cellor’s daughter Mary was wife of Sir Francis 
Leigh of Newnham Regis, Warwickshire. El- 
lesmere had no issue by his second and third 
wives. His third wife, whose daughter mar- 
ried her stepson, John Egerton,'long survived 
him, and continued to live at Harefield, where 
in 1634 Milton produced his ‘ Arcades.’ 
Egerton was highly esteemed by his con- 
temporaries. Sir George Paule, in his ‘ Life 
of Whitgift,’ 1612, mentions him as ‘a loving, 
faithful friend to the archbishop in all his 
affairs,’ ‘a lover of learning, and most con- 
stant fayourer of the clergy and church go- 
vernment established.’ Camden mentions an 
anagram on his name, ‘ Gestat Honorem,’ and 
gives unstinted praise to the whole of his 
eareer. Hacket, Fuller,and Anthony 4 Wood 
are equally enthusiastic. Sir John Davies 
credits him with all the characteristics of an 
ideal chancellor, and paid a compliment to 
his literary taste by dedicating his ‘ Orches- 
tra’ to him. (The dedicatory sonnet is in 
manuscript in a copy of the volume at Bridge- 
water House, and is not printed in the ordi- 
nary editions.) Although always dignified 
in his bearing on the bench, Bacon ascribes 
to him some severely sarcastic apophthegms 
spoken to suitors in his court. His vene- 
rable presence is said to have drawn many 
spectators to his court, ‘in order to see and 
admire him’ (Funier). Literary men praised 
him lavishly. Ben Jonson wrote three epi- 
grams in his honour, Samuel Daniel an epistle 
in verse, and Joshua Sylvester a sonnet. 
Ellesmere published nothing except his 
judgment in the case of the ‘ postnati’ in Col- 
vin’s case. He left to his chaplain Williams 
manuscript treatises on the royal preroga- 
tive, the privileges of parliament, proceedings 
in chancery, and the power of the Star-cham- 
ber. Williams owed, according to his biogra- 
pher, whatever success he achieved as lord 
keeper to his diligent study of those papers 
(Hacker, Life of Williams, pp. 30-1). Wil- 
liams afterwards presented them to James I. 
Blackstone refers to the treatise on the Star- 
chamber in his ‘Commentaries,’ iv. 267 ; it 
is now in the British Museum Harl. MS. 
1226. In 1641 ‘The Priviledges of Pre- 
rogative of the High Court of Chancery’ 
was issued as a work of Ellesmere. Of the 


other two manuscript treatises nothing is 
now known. It is highly doubtful whether 
‘ Observations concerning the Office of Lord 
Chancellor,’ 1651, and ‘ Lord Chancellor Eger- 
ton’s Observations on Lord Coke’s Reports,’ 
edited by G. Paule about 1710, have any 
claim to rank as Ellesmere’s productions, al- 
though they have been repeatedly treated as 
genuine. Engraved portraits by Simon Pass 
and Hole are extant. 


[An elaborate life by Francis Henry Egerton, 
eighth earl of Bridgewater [q.v.], appears in 
Kuppis’s Biog. Brit. It was reprinted separately 
in 1793,and with various additions in 1798, 1801, 
1812, and 1828. The Egerton Papers, edited 
by Mr. J. P. Collier, and published by the Camden 
Soe. in 1840, contain a number of the chancellor’s 
official papers preserved at Bridgewater House. 
In the Miscellany of the Abbotsford Club, i. 219~ 
225, are six of Ellesmere’s letters, three to James I 
and three to John Murray; others appear in 
Cabala. See also Foss’s Judges, vi. 1386-52; 
Campbell’s Lives of the Lord Chancellors, ii. 174— 
261; Dugdale’s Baronage, 11.414; Nichols’s Pro- 
gresses of Elizabeth and James I; Gardiner’s 
Hist. of England; Collins’s Peerage, ii. 225-82; 
Birch’s Memoirs; Spedding’s Life of Bacon; 
Chauncy’s Hertfordshire; Clutterbuck’s Hert- 
fordshire; Ormerod’s Cheshire; Cal. State Pa- 
pers (Domestic), 1581-1617.] Slee: 


EGG, AUGUSTUS LEOPOLD (1816- 
1863), subject painter, was the son of Egg the 
well-known gunmaker in Piccadilly, where he 
wasbornon2 May 1816. Having mastered the 
first elements in drawing under Henry Sass, in 
Charlotte Street, Bloomsbury, he obtained ad- 
mission as a student into the Royal Academy 
in 1836, and appeared as an exhibitor first in 
that institution in 1838, where he exhibited 
‘A Spanish Girl’ This was followed by 
‘Laugh when you can’ in 1839, and a scene 
from‘ Henry [V’ in 1840. But his first work 
of importance, ‘The Victim,’ was exhibited at 
Liverpool, and subsequently was engraved in 
the ‘Gems of European Art.’ He also con- 
tributed for many years to the Society of 
British Artists in Suffolk Street. He suffered 
from a weak constitution, and during a jour- 
ney in Africa, undertaken for the benefit of 
his health, he died at Algiers on 26 March 
1863, and was buried there. Egg was elected 
an associate of the Royal Academy in 1848, 
and an academician in 1860,in which year 
he painted a scene from the ‘Taming of 
the Shrew.’ His portrait by Frith, engraved 
by J. Smyth, appeared in the ‘Art Union 
Monthly Journal’ of 1847, p. 312. Works 
of his best quality are: ‘Queen Elizabeth 
discovers she is no longer young’ (1848) ; 
‘Peter the Great sees Katherine for the 
first time’ (1850); ‘The Life and als of 
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Buckingham ’ (1855) ; scenes from ‘ Esmond’ 
(1857-8); a triptych of the ‘Fate of a 
Faithless Wife’ (1858); and ‘The Night 
before Naseby’ (1859). In the National 
Gallery there is a canvas, ‘Scene from Le 
Diable Boiteux’ (1844). 

[Redgrave’s Dict. of Artists; Ottley’s Dict. 
of Recent and Living Painters and Engravers ; 
Art Union (1847), p. 312.] Nieks 


EGGLESFIELD, ROBERT. [See Eerzs- 
FIELD. | 


EGINTON, FRANCIS (1787-1805), 
painter on glass, grandson of the rector of 
Eckington in Worcestershire, was taught the 
trade of an enameller at Bilston. Asa young 
man he was employed by Matthew Boulton 
[q. v.] in the Soho works. In 1764 Eginton 
was employed as a decorator of japanned 
wares, but did much work in modelling. 
During the next few years Boulton brought 
together a number of able artists at Soho, in- 
cluding Flaxman and Wyatt; and Eginton 
rapidly became a skilful worker in almost 
every department of decorative art. Eginton 
was a partner with Boulton inthe production 
of ‘ mechanical paintings.’ The hint for these 
wasin all probability taken by Boulton from a 
process modified by Robert Laurie [q. v.] from 
Le Prince’s ‘aquatint’ engravings. Eginton 
perfected the method and applied it to the 
production of coloured copies of paintings, 
sometimes called ‘polygraphs.’ More plates 
than one were required for each picture, 
and after leaving the printing-press Eginton 
finished them by hand. They were copies 
from Loutherbourg,Angelica Kauffmann, and 
other artists, and varied in price from 1J. 10s. 
to 21/. The largest were forty inches by 
fifty. They were sometimes taken for original 
paintings. Not many years ago some of them 
were pronounced by two artists to be ‘ oil- 
paintings of much merit,’ and their real cha- 
racter was not discovered till a cleaner re- 
moved the varnish. These old ‘polygraphs’ 
were in fact nearly identical with the var- 
nished coloured lithographs (oleographs) of 
the present day, the main difference being 
that the latter are printed from stones. Mr. 
(afterwards Sir) F. P. Smith, then of the 
Patent Museum, maintained, in a paper read 
before the Photographic Society of London in 
1863, that some of them preserved at South 
Kensington were photographs of early date. 
The claim is quite untenable. Thomas Wedg- 
wood [q. v.] had indeed made experiments 
upon copying pictures by the action of light 
upon nitrate of silver; but the results then 
obtained would be altogether incapable of 
producing pictures of their size and character. 
The claim in various forms is often repeated 


on behalf of the scientific circle of Birming- 
ham, but the matter was really settled by 
a series of pamphlets written by Mi We 
Boulton (grandson of Boulton) in 1863-5, 
in whith he gives an account of the whole 
matter. Mr. Vincent Brooks, an eminent 
lithographer, produced an exact imitation of 
the ‘ground’ of one of the examples exhibited 
at South Kensington by taking an impression 
from an aquatint engraved plate on paper 
used for transfer lithography. 

The ‘ picture branch’ of Boulton’s business 
was discontinued as unprofitable, the loss on 
this and the japanning trade being over 500. 
for 1780. The partnership between Eginton 
and Boulton was dissolved. Lord Dartmouth 
proposed to grant Eginton a government 
pension of 20/. a year, but the project was 
privately opposed by Boulton, and it was 
consequently abandoned. For the next year 
or two Eginton appears to have continued to 
work at Soho, and to have begun in 1781 to 
stain and paint upon glass. In 1784 he left 
Soho and set up in business for himself at 
Prospect Hill House, which stood just oppo- 
site Soho, and was not taken down till 1871. 

The art of glass-painting had fallen into 
complete disuse. Eginton revived it and 
issued from his Birmingham factory a long 
series of works in stained glass. His first 
work of consequence was the arms of the 
knights of the Garter for two Gothic windows 
in the stalls in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor; 
and among other works were the east win- 
dow of Wanstead Church, the archiepiscopal 
chapelatArmagh,the Bishop of Derry’s palace, 
Salisbury Cathedral (east and west windows, 
and ten mosaic windows), Lichfield Cathe- 
dral (east window), Babworth Church, Not- 
tingham, Aston Church, Shuckburgh Church, 
the ante-chapel of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
&c. Inthe banqueting room of Arundel Castle 
there is a fine window by Eginton (20 ft. by 
10 ft.) representing Solomon and the Queen 
of Sheba. He also didmuch work at Fonthill, 
including thirty-two figures ofkings, knights, 
&c.,and many windows, for which Beckford 
paid him 12,0007. Eginton sent much of his 
painted glass abroad, and some of his finest 
work is believed to be in Amsterdam. In 
1791 he completed what was then considered 
his masterpiece, the ‘Conversion of St. Paul,’ 
for the east window of St. Paul’s Church, Bir- 
mingham, for which he received the ‘ very 
inadequate sum of four hundred guineas.” 
Eginton works were, in fact, transparencies 
on glass. He was obliged to render opaque a 
large portion of his glass, and thus missed the 
characteristic beauty of the old windows. 
Eginton’s showroom was seen by all distin- 
guished visitors of Birmingham. N elson, ac- 
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companied by Sir W. and Lady Hamiltom 
called there on 29 Aug. 1802. 

Eginton died on 25 March 1805, and was 
buried in Old Handsworth churchyard. His 
daughter married Henry Wyatt, the painter; 
his son, William Raphael Eginton, succeeded 
to his father’s business, and in 1816 received 
the appointment of glass-stainer to Princess 
Charlotte. His brother, John Eginton, was 
celebrated as an engraver in stipple. 

{Birmingham Daily Post, 25 April 1871, by 
W. C, Aitken, reprinted in pamphlet form ; Gent. 
Mag. 1805, pt. i. pp. 387, 482; J. H. Powell in 
Timmins’s Midland Hardware District, 1865; 
the archeological section of the Birmingham 
and Midland Institute possesses a photograph 
of Prospect Hill House; G. Wallis on Supposed 
Photography at Soho in 1777, Art Journal, 1866, 
pp. 251, 269; Nagler’s Kiinstler- Lexikon, 1837 ; 
Smiles’s Lives of the Engineers, ‘Boulton’ and 
‘ Watt,’ 1878; Dent’s Old and New Birmingham, 
1880.] Wadises 


EGINTON, FRANCIS (1775-1823), en- 
graver,son of John Eginton, celebrated as an 
engraver of stipple, and nephew of Francis 
Eginton [q. v.], was born in Birmingham in 
1775, and died in 1823 at Meertown House, 
near Newport, Shropshire, aged 48. Egin- 
ton’s work as an engraver was distinguished 
by accuracy and taste. Heillustrated Shaw’s 
*Staffordshire,’ Price’s ‘ Histories of Here- 
ford and Leominster,’ Wheler’s ‘ History of 
Stratford-on-Avon,’ Bissett’s ‘ Picturesque 
Birmingham Guide,’ Pratt’s ‘Leamington 
Guide,’ Howell’s ‘Shrewsbury,’ and most of 
the topographical and historical works pub- 
lished in the midlands during his time. A 
large plate of Pont-y-Cyssyllte aqueduct 
was one of his most notable works. Per- 
sonally Eginton is described as a ‘cheer- 
ful and gentlemanly companion, and much 
respected,’ 

[Birmingham Gazette, October 1823; Gent. 
Mag. 1824, pt. i. p. 94.] Wo dodale 


EGLESFIELD, ROBERT or (d. 1849), 
founder of the Queen’s College, Oxford, was 
the son of John of Kglesfield and Beatrice 
his wife, and grandson of Thomas of Egles- 
field and Hawisia his wife (Statutes of 
Queen’s College, p. 7). THe was presumably 
a native of Kaglesfield, near Cockermouth 
in Cumberland, and is said to have been a 
bachelor of divinity of Oxford. He became 
chaplain to Queen Philippa and rector of 
Burgh, or Brough, under Stainmore in West- 
moreland. He bought some buildings in the 
parish of St. Peter-in-the-East, Oxford, in 
order to provide lodging for students in the 
university, and for this purpose obtained a 
charter from Edward III, dated 18 Jan. 


1340-1, which established the ‘Hall of the 
Queen’s Scholars of Oxford’ (RymEr, Fw- 
dera, i. 1144, Record ed.) In the statutes 
which Eglesfield issued on 10 Feb. following 
(not March, as Mr. Maxwell Lyte gives the 
date), he provided for the appointment of a 
provost, Richard of Retteford, 8.T.P. (Wood 
says, of Balliol College), and twelve fellows 
or scholars—the names are used indifferently 
—who were to devote themselves to the 
study of theology and the canon law, and to 
enter holy orders. After the first nominees, 
the fellows were to be chosen by preference 
from the counties of Cumberland and West- 
moreland, and must already have taken a 
degree in arts. The scheme included further 
the maintenance of a number, not to exceed 
seventy, of poor boys who should receive in- 
struction in the hall; as well as the per- 
formance of regular religious offices and the 
distribution of alms. The foundation was 
placed under the protection of the queen- 
consort and her successors as patrons, and of 
the archbishop of York as visitor. 

Eglesfield seems to have thenceforth re- 
sided in Oxford, and is known to have taken 
his ‘commons’ with the fellows in the hall 
he had himself founded. He died on 31 May 
1349, and was buried, according to the ordi- 
nance in his statutes, in the college chapel; 
Browne Willis (ap. Woop, p. 164) states that 
his grave was under the altar; but the brass 
effigy which was long believed to be his has 
been found to belong to some one else, and the 
chapel itself was rebuilt on a different site early 
in the eighteenth century. A small casket, 
however, supposed to contain the founder’s 
remains, was removed, probably at the time, 
from under the old altar to the present chapel ; 
and such a casket was seen in the crypt by a 
college servant, who is still (1888) living, at 
the burial of Provost Collinsonin 1827, Egles- 
field bore, argent, three eagles displayed, two 
and one, gules; which are still the arms of the 
Queen’s College. The founder’s seal spells the 
name Helefeld. His drinking horn, which is 
of uncommon sizeand beauty, is still preserved 
in the college. It is figured in Skelton’s 
‘Oxonia Antiqua Restaurata,’ plate 42 (see 
also p. 30), 2nd ed. 1843. 

There was a Robert de Kglesfeld who had a 
grant made to him of the manor of Ravenwyke 
or Renwick, 1 Edw. III, which manor was 
subsequently given to Queen’s College by the 
founder (see Hurcurnson, Hist. of Cumber- 
land, i. 212, 1794). Next year, 1328, Robert 
de Hglefield was elected knight of the shire 
for Cumberland (Parliamentary Accounts and 
Papers, 1878, xvii. 1; Members of Parliament, 
p-83). It is therefore possible that the founder 
entered holy orders late in life; for if there 
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were two Robert Eglesfields, it is difficult 
to understand why the second is not named, 
where several are named, in the statutes of the 
college, especially since it was through this 
lay Eglesfield that it acquired the manor of 
Rayenwyke. 

[The charter and statutes of the Queen’s 
College are printed among the Statutes of the 
Colleges of Oxford, 18538. See also Anthony a 
Wood's History and Antiquities of the University 
of Oxford, ed. Gutch, Colleges and Halls, pp. 
138-41; Dean Burgon’s notice in H. Shaw’s Arms 
of the Colleges of Oxford, 1855; and Mr. H. T. 
Riley’s report printed,in Hist. MSS. Comm., 2nd 
Rep., appendix. The writer is indebted for seve- 
ral valuable facts and references to the kindness 
of the Rev. J. R. Magrath, D.D., provost of 
Queen's College. On the special characteristics 
of Eglesfield’s foundation compare H, C. Max- 
well Lyte’s History of the University of Oxford, 
pp. 147-53, 1886.] Role. 


EGLEY, WILLIAM (1798-1870), minia- 
ture painter, was born at Doncaster in 1798. 
Shortly after the boy’s birth his father re- 
moved to Nottingham, and became confi- 
dential agent to the Walkers of Eastwood. 
The gift of a box of colours which William 
received in early youth strengthened his de- 
sire to be a painter. But the father destined 
both him and his brother Thomas for the 
trade of bookselling. They were received into 
the house of Darton, the publisher, Holborn 
Hill, London; but while Thomas pursued 
this calling to the end of his life, William, 
by chance visits to the exhibitions in Somer- 
set House, cultivated and stimulated his love 
of painting. Without any professional teach- 
ing he succeeded in finishing two pictures, 
the portraits of Colonel Ogleby and of Yates, 
the actor, which were received and exhibited 
by the Royal Academy in 1824. From that 
time until the year before his death he was 
a constant exhibitor, sending in all to the 
Royal Academy 169 miniatures, tothe British 
Institution two pictures, and to the Suffolk 
Street Gallery six. He was very successful 
in portraying children, with whom his ge- 
nial temper made him a great favourite. He 
died in London on 19 March 1870, aged 72. 
He was twice happily married, and by his 
first wife left a son, William Maw Egley, 
who is a painter of historical subjects anda 
regular exhibitor. 

[Art Journal, 1870, p. 803; Graves’s Dict. of 
Artists, p. 76.] R. H. 


EGLINTON, Earts or. [See Monv- 
GOMERIE and SEron. | 


EGLISHAM, GEORGE, M.D. (7. 1612- 
1642), a Scotch physician and poet, was in- 
troduced at the age of three to the favour- 
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able notice of James VI by the Marquis of 
Hamilton, who said at the time that Egli- 
sham’s father was the best friend he ever had. 
He was brought up with Hamilton’s son 
(afterwards second marquis, d. 1625), who 
as long as he lived remained his friend and 
patron. He was sent abroad and studied at 
Leyden, where he probably obtained his M.D. 
degree. While there he engaged in a one- 
sided controversy with Conrad Vorst, whom 
he accused of atheism, and published ‘ Hypo- 
crisis Apologeticee Orationis Vorstianz, cum. 
secunda provocatione ad Conradum Vorstium 
missa; auctore Geo. Eglisemmio, Scot. Phil. 
et Medico Vorstium iterato Atheismi, Eth- 
neismi, Judaismi, Turcismi, heereseos schis- 
matiet ignorantie apud illustrissimos ordines 
accusante,’ Delft, 1612. The preface to this 
work is dated from the Hague, 1 June 1612. 
Eglisham obtained leave from the authorities 
at’ Leyden to invite Vorst to a public dis- 
cussion, but Vorst declined to take up the 
challenge. Returning to Scotland, Eglisham 
was appointed one of the king’s personal 
physicians in 1616, and continued to receive 
many tokens of favour from James, who, ac- 
cording to Kglisham, ‘daily augmented them 
in writ, in deed; and accompanied them with 
gifts, patents, offices’ (Prodromus Vindicte). 
But of these honours no record remains. In 
1618 Eglisham published ‘Duellum poeticum 
contendentibus G. Eglisemmio medico regio, 
et G. Buchanano, regio preceptore pro digni- 
tate paraphraseos Psalmi civ.’ In an elabo- 
rate dedication to the king he undertook to 
prove that Buchanan, who died in 1582, had 
been guilty of ‘impiety towards God, per- 
fidy to his prince, and tyranny to the muses.’ 
Eglisham gave a pedantic verbal criticism 
of Buchanan’s Latin version of the psalm in 
question, which he printed in full, with his 
own translation opposite. Included in the 
volume are a number of the author’s short 
Latin poems andepigrams, Eglisham vainly 
appealed to the university of Paris to decide 
that Buchanan’s version was inferior. He 
succeeded in attracting notice to himself, and 
drew from his colleague Arthur Johnston a 
mock ‘ Consilium collegii medici Parisiensis 
de mania G, Eglishemii, a Latin elegiac 
poem republished as ‘Hypermorus Medi- 
caster ;’ and from his friend William Barclay 
a serious judgment on the question at issue, 
which he decided strongly in favour of Bu- 
chanan. Eglisham further published in 1626 
‘Prodromus Vindictze,’ a pamphlet in which 
he openly accused the Duke of Buckingham 
of having caused the deaths, by poison, of 
the Marquis of Hamilton and the late king, 
and petitioned Charles I and the parliament 
severally to have the duke put on his trial. 
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A German translation appeared the same year, 
but the earliest English edition known of 
the ‘Forerunner of Revenge’ bears date 
1642, though a letter of the period (Cal. of 
State Papers, Dom. 1625-6, p. 337) mentions 
the work as an English publication, 20 May 
1626. Proceedings were instituted against 
Eglisham and his assistants, but the former 
had retired to Brussels, where he remained 
forsome years, perhaps till his death, the date 
and place of which are unknown. He was 
apparently still alive in 1642. Another letter 
(2b. 1627-8, p. 192) says that for some years 
Dr. Eglisham had an only companion at bed 
and board in Captain Herriot, a mere mounte- 
bank, adding that ‘they coined double pistolets 
together, and yet both unhanged.’ Eglisham 
married Elizabeth Downes on 13 Sept. 1617 
‘in the Clink,’ and hada daughter (26. 1629- 
1631, p. 168). 


[Eglisham’s works as above. ] ARV 
EGMONT, Harts or. [See PERCIVAL. |] 


EGREMONT, Baron and Hart or, [See 
WYNDHAM. | 


EHRET, GEORG DIONYSIUS (1710- 
1770), botanic draughtsman, born at Erfurt 
9 Sept. 1710, was the son of Georg Ehret, 
gardener to the Prince of Baden, Durlach. 
He received little education, but as a boy 
began to draw the plants in the fine garden 
which his father cultivated. Dr. Trew of 
Nuremberg first made him aware of his talent 
by buying the first five hundred drawings he 
had made for four thousand gulden. With 
this sum in hand he started on his travels, 
but his store was soon exhausted, until at 
Basel he had to call his art into play for his 
support. Having refilled his purse, he jour- 
neyed by Montpellier, Lyons, Paris (where 
he was employed by Bernard de Jussieu), 
England, and the Netherlands. Here he fell 
in with Linnzeus, who came to live with the 
Dutch banker Cliffort at Hartecamp, near 
Haarlem, and Ehret contributed the draw- 
ings which illustrated the fine folio published 
by Linneus as ‘ Hortus Cliffortianus,’ 1787. 
Ehret profited by Linnzeus’s advice to pay 
more attention to the minute parts of the 
flower, and they continued on friendly terms 
until Ehret’s death. About 1740 he again 
came to England, finding among his patrons 
the Duchess of Portland, Dr. Mead, and Sir 
Hans Sloane. Among the books he illus- 
trated were Browne’s ‘Jamaica,’ 1756, and 
Ellis’s ‘ Corallines,’ 1755, at that time con- 
sidered plants. His chief published works 
were ‘ Plante selectz,’ 1750, ten decades,and 
‘Plante et Papiliones selectze,’ Lond., 1748- 
1750. He married Susanna Kennett of Glid- 


ding, near Hambledon, Sussex, and died at 
Chelsea 9 Sept. 1770, leaving one son, George 
Philip, who died October 1786 at Watford, 
Hertfordshire. 

Many of Ehret’s drawings came into the 
possession of Sir Joseph Banks, and are now 
in the botanical department of the British 
Museum at Cromwell Road; they bear ample 
testimony to his free yet accurate draughts- 
manship. Some manuscripts of his are also 
preserved there 

The genus Lhretia was so named in com- 
pliment by Patrick Browne, and adopted by 
Linnzeus. 

[Pulteney’s Sketches, ii. 284-93; Nagler’s . 
Neues allg. Kinstler-Lexikon, iy. 91; Nouy. Biog. 
Gén. xy. 751; Proc. Linn. Soc. (1883-6), pp. 42— 
56.] Boas 


EINEON (jf. 1093), Welsh prince and 
warrior, son of Collwyn, played a great part 
in the famous legend of the conquest of Gla- 
morgan by the Normans. His father and his 


; elder brother Cedivor seem to have been under- 


kings in succession of Dyved or of some part 
of it. In 1092 Cedivor died (Brut y Tywy- 
sogion, s. a. 1089, but cf. Frnpman, William 
Rufus, i. 78). His son Llewelyn and his 
brothers (LB. y 7.), his sons according to 
another account (Annales Cambria, s.a.1089), 
rose in reyolt against Rhys ap Tewdwyr, the 
chief king of South Wales, but were over- 
thrown by him at Llandydoch. These discords 
gave easy facilities to the Norman marchers 
to extend their conquests in Wales. Next 
year Rhys was slain by the French of Brech- 
einiog. The conquests of Dyved and Ceredi- 
gion immediately followed. Thus far the his- 
tory is authentic, but Hineon’s name does not 
specifically appear in it. The legend now be- 
gins. Hineon, the brother of Cedivor, fled 
from the triumph of Rhys at Llandydoch to 
Testin, son of Gwrgan, prince of Morganwg, 
who was also a rebel against Rhys. Now 
Hineon had been previously in England, had 
served the king in France and other lands, 
and knew well both William himself and his 
great barons. He proposed to Iestin to bring 
his Norman friends to the latter’s help on con- 
dition of his receiving as his wite the daughter 
of Iestin and as her portion the lordship of 
Miscin. Iestin accepted the proposal. EKineon 
visited his English friends at London. He 
persuaded Robert Vitz-Hamon, whom we 
know in history as lord of the honour of 
Gloucester, and twelve other knights to 
bring a great army to the aid of Iestin. Rhys 
was slain by them ina terrible battle near the 
boundaries of Brecheiniog, at Hirwaun Gwr- 
gan. With Rhys fell the kingdom of South 
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for Iestin, received their pay and returned 
towards London. They had hardly departed 
when Iestin, flushed with his triumph, trea- 
cherously refused Eineon his daughter’s hand. 
Eineon pursued the retreating Frenchmen, 
explained to them his own wrongs and the 
general unpopularity of Iestin, and showed 
how easy it would be for them to conquer 
Jestin’s dominions, since his treason to Rhys 
had so much disgusted the South-Wales 
princes that not one would afford him suc- 
cour. The Normans were easily persuaded. 
Eineon meanwhile organised a Welsh revolt. 
They jointly spoiled Iestin and Morganwg, but 
the Normans took the rich vale for their own 
share and left Hineon only the mountains of 
Senghenydd and Miscin, while the sons of 
Jestin were rewarded for their acquiescence 
in their father’s fate by the lowland lordship 
of Aberavon. Induced by the victory of Fitz- 
Hamon, other Normans seized upon Dyved, 
Ceredigion, Brecheiniog. Thus the treachery 
of Eineon put all South Wales into the hands 
of the foreigner. 

This full and elaborate story is first found 
in the ‘ Brut y Tywysogion,’ first. printed in 
the second yolume of the ‘Myvyrian Archaio- 
logy,’ and afterwards with a translation by 
Mr. Aneurin Owen for the Cambrian Archzeo- 
logical Association in 1863, But the original 


manuscript of this ‘Brut’ is believed not to | 


be older than the middle of the sixteenth 
century, and therefore not much earlier than 
Powel’s ‘History of Cambria’ (1584), in 
which the story of the conquest of Glamorgan 
also appears at length, varying from the above 
account in only a few details. There are here 
added, however, long pedigrees of the de- 
scendants of the ‘ twelve knights,’ and most 
critical inquirers have agreed that the fertile 
invention of the pedigree-makers for Glamor- 
ganshire families is the original source of the 
legend. But there must be some nucleus of 
truth and some ancient basis for the inyen- 
tors to have worked upon, for the conquest of 
Glamorgan is undoubtedly historical, though 
there is no direct account of it in any earlier 
authority. There is nothing in itself impro- 
bable in the story of Eineon, though there are 
shps in detail. If he had such great connec- 
tions, why did he not use them to save his 
native Dyved from Rhys’s assault? Rhys, too, 
was undoubtedly slain by Bernard of Neuf- 
marché and the conquerors of Brecheiniog. 
Moreover it is absurd to suppose that after 
doing their work the Normans would have 
gone home again or needed Eineon’s sugges- 
tion to turn their attention to the conquest 
of Morganwg. Obviously the expansion of 
the Norman arms from Gloucester into Mor- 
ganwg was as natural as that of the expan- 


\ 


sion of the Shrewsbury earldom into Powys. 
But the quarrels and invitations of local 
princes were here, as in Ireland, a determin- 
ing cause of their action ; and Hineon’s part 
in the conquest is too probable and typical 
for us lightly to reject the whole of his 
history. Some Welsh families profess to 
be descended from Hineon (Lewys Dwyn, 
Heraldic Visitations of Wales, i. 29, Welsh 
MSS. Soc.; for a full list see CLARKE, Lam- 
bus Patrum Morgania, p. 131 et seq.) 

[Brut y Tywysogion, pp. 68-75 (Cambrian 
Archeological Association); Powel’s History of 
Cambria, pp. 119-27, ed. 1584, with the com- 
ments of Mr, G. T. Clark in his first paper on 
the ‘Land of Morgan’ in xxxiy. 11-39 of the. 
Archeological Journal, and subsequently re- 
printed separately with the other papers on the 
same subject, and those of Professor Freeman 
in William Rufus, ii. 79-82, 613-15, note GG; 
ef. Norman Conquest, vy. 820.] Tape Rs 


EKINS, Str CHARLES (1768-1855), ad- 
miral, son of Dr. Jeffery Ekins [q.v.], dean of 
Carlisle (1782-91), and nephew of Dr. John 
Ekins, dean of Salisbury (1768-1809), was 
born in 1768, presumably at Quainton, Buck- 
inghamshire, of which parish his father was 
then rector. He entered the navy in March 
1781, on board the Brunswick of 74 guns,under 
the command of the Hon. Keith Stewart. 
In the Brunswick he was present in the ac- 
tion on the Doggerbank on 5 Aug. 1781, and 
afterwards went with Captain Stewart to the 
Cambridge, which was one of the fleet under 
Lord Howe that relieved Gibraltar in 1782. 
After continuous service on the Mediterra- 
nean and home stations for the next eight 
years, he was promoted to the rank of lieu- 
tenant on 20 Oct. 1790. During the next 
five years he was mainly employed in the 
West Indies. Early in 1795 he came home 
in the Boyne of 98 guns, bearing the flag 
of Sir John Jervis, and was in her when 
she was burnt at Spithead on 1 May. On 
18 June he was promoted to the command 
of the Ferret sloop in the North Sea, from 
which he was appointed to the Echo, sup- 
posed to be at the Cape of Good Hope, but 
found, on his arrival, to have been condemned 
and broken up. He returned to England in 
command of one of the Dutch prizes taken 
in Saldanha Bay, and was advanced to post 
rank 22 Dec. 1796. In August 1797 he was 
appointed to the Amphitrite frigate, and in 
her was actively employed in the West Indies 
till March 1801, when, after a severe attack 
of yellow fever, he was sent home with des- 
patches. From 1804 to 1806 he commanded 
the Beaulieu frigate ; and from 1806 to 1811 
the Defence of 74 guns, in which he took 
part in the expedition against Copenhagen 
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in 1807, in the operations on the coast of 
Portugal in 1808, and in the Baltic cruise 
of 1809. In September 1815 he commissioned 
the Superb of 78 guns, and commanded her 
in the bombardment of Algiers, on 27 Aug. 
1816, when he was wounded. He afterwards, 
together with the other captains engaged, 
was nominated a companion of the Bath, and 
by the king of the Netherlands a knight of the 
order of William of the Netherlands(C.W.N.) 
The Superb was paid off in October 1818, and 
Ekins had no further service afloat ; though 
he became in course of seniority rear-admiral 
on 12 Aug. 1819, vice-admiral 22 July 1880, 
and admiral 23 Noy. 1841; and was madea 
K.C.B. on 8 June 1831, a G.C.B. on 7 April 
1852. He died in London on 2 July 1855. 
He married, in 1800, a daughter of T. Parlby 
of Stonehall, Devonshire. 

Ekins was the author of ‘ Naval Battles 
of Great Britain from the Accession of the 
illustrious House of Hanover to the Battle 
of Navarin reviewed’ (4to, 1824; 2nd edit. 
1828) ; aninteresting and useful work, though 
its value is lessened by the introduction of 
much hearsay criticism and by the total want 
of all reference to foreign authorities. The 
diagrams, too, drawn from the official des- 
patches, which are generally vague and fre- 
quently inaccurate, are often moreremarkable 
tor the fancy than for the correctness of their 
delineations. He wrote also a pamphlet on 
the round stern controversy in the form ofa 
letter to. Sir Robert Seppings (8vo, 20 pp. 
1824). 

[Marshall’s Roy. Nav. Biog. ii. (vol. i. pt. i1.) 
764; O’Byrne’s Nay. Biog. Dict.; Gent. Mag. 
(1855), new ser. xliv. 316.] ds U5 20h 


EKINS, JEFFERY, D.D. (d. 1791), dean 
of Carlisle, was a native of Barton-Seagrave, 
Northamptonshire, of which parish his father, 
the Rev. Jeffery Elkins, M.A., was rector. 
He received his education at Eton, whence 
in 1749 he was elected to King’s College, 
Cambridge, where he obtained a fellowship 
(Weicn, Alumni Eton. p. 338). He gra- 
duated B.A, in 1755 and M.A. in 1758 (Can- 
tabrigtenses Graduati, 1787, p. 129). On 
leaving the university he became one of the 
assistant-masters of Eton school, where he 
was tutor to Frederick Howard, earl of Carlisle 
(Juss, G. Selwyn and his Contemporaries, 
iii. 220). Subsequently he was chaplain to 
the Earl of Carlisle when lord-lieutenant of 
Treland. He was inducted to the rectory of 
Quainton, Buckinghamshire, 30 March 1761, 
on the presentation of his father (Lipscoms, 
Bucks, i. 422). In 1775, resigning Quainton, 
he was instituted to the rectory of Morpeth, 
Northumberland, on the presentation of the 


Earl of Carlisle; in February 1777 he was 
instituted to the rectory of Sedgefield, Dur- 
ham; in 1781 he was created D.D. at Cam- 
bridge; and in 1782 he was installed dean of 
Carlisle, on the advancement of Dr. Thomas 
Percy to the see of Dromore (Lz Nryz, Fusti, 
ed. Hardy, iii. 248). He died at Parson’s 
Green on 20 Noy. 1791, and was buried in 
Fulham Church. 

He married in 1765 Anne, daughter of 
Philip Baker, esq. of Colston, Wiltshire, and 
sister of the wife of his brother, John Ekins, 
dean of Salisbury. His son, Admiral Sir 
Charles Ekins, is separately noticed. 

His works are: 1. ‘ Florio; or the Pursuit 
of Happiness,’ a drama, manuscript. 2. A 
manuscript poem upon ‘ Dreams,’ which had 
great merit. 38. ‘The Loves of Medea and 
Jason; a poem in three books translated 
from the Greek of Apollonius Rhodius’s Ar- 
gonautics,’ London, 1771, 4to, 2nd edit. 1772, 
8vo. 4. ‘Poems,’ London, 1810, 8vo, pp. 134, 
including the preceding work and a number 
of ‘ Miscellaneous Pieces.’ Only sixty copies 
were printed of this collection (Martin, 
Privately Printed Books, 2nd edit. p. 190). 

In early life he was the most intimate com- 
panion of Richard Cumberland, who says of 
him: ‘My friend Jeffery was in my family, 
as I was in his, an inmate ever welcome; his 
genius was quick and brilliant, his temper 
sweet, and his nature mild and gentle in the 
extreme: I lived with him as a brother; we 
never had the slightest jar ; nor can I recol- 
lect a moment in our lives that ever gave 
occasion of offence to either’ (Memozrs,i. 124). 

[Faulkner’s Fulham, pp. 74, 75, 302; Hodg- 
son’s Northumberland, vol. 11. pt. 11. pp. 394, 
527; Gent. Mag. vol. 1x1. pt. 1. pp. 1070, 12389, 
1240, vol. Ixxxiii. pt. i. p. 557 ; Nichols’s llustr. 
of Lit. vill. 191, 267 ; Lempriere’s Univ. Biog. ; 
Cat. of Printed Books in Brit. Mus.; Lysons’s 
Environs, ii. 869, 393; Addit. MS. 5868, f. 19 d.] 
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ELCHIES, Lorp. [See GRAnt, Patrick, 
1690-1754. ] 

ELD, GEORGE (1791-1862), antiquary, 
was born in Coventry in 1791. He carried 
on business successively as a miller, a silk 
dealer, and a dyer; he was also for twenty 
years editor of the ‘ Coventry Standard.’ He 
was the last mayor of Coventry (1834-5) 
before the passing of the Municipal Reform 
Act, and, besides filling other public offices, 
an alderman of the reformed corporation till 
hisdeath. During his mayoralty he restored 
the interior of the mayoress’s parlour—an 
architectural relic of the fourteenth century— 
and throughout his life he rendered valuable 
service in preserving and stimulating public 
appreciation of the antiquities of his native 
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city. He had considerable ability as an artist, 
and made many fine drawings of ancient build- 
ings and other memorials of the past. He died 
at Coventry on 22 May 1862, in his seventy- 
first year. 


[Gent. Mag. November 1862.] J. M.S. 


ELDER, CHARLES (1821-1851), pain- 
ter, gained some success as an historical and 
portrait painter. He first exhibited at the 
British Institution in 1844, to which he sent 
‘Noli me tangere,’ and at the Academy in 
1845, sending ‘Sappho.’ He was a frequent 
contributor to the exhibitions, among his 
works being ‘Florimel’ (Royal Academy, 
1846), ‘The Death of Mark Antony’ (Royal 
Academy, 1847),‘Rosalind’ (Royal Academy, 
1850), ‘Jael’ (British Institution, 1850). 
Elder died 11 Dec. 1851, aged 30, leaving a 
widow and three children. Two of his pic- 
tures were exhibited at the Royal Academy 
in the following year, viz. ‘On the Thames 
near Twickenham’ and ‘An Italian Fruit 
Girl” Among the portraits painted by him 
were those of the Marquis of Bristol and Mr. 
Sheriff Nicol. 

[Redgrave’s Dict. of Artists; Graves’s Dict. of 
Artists, 1760-1880; Gent. Mag. 1852, new ser. 
XXxXvil. 210, 312; Catalogues of the Royal Aca- 
demy and other exhibitions. | ib, G 


ELDER, EDWARD (1812-1858), head- 
master of Charterhouse School, the son of 
John Edward Elder of Barbadoes, was born 
on 1 Oct.1812. Atthe age of twelve he was 
sent to Charterhouse, where he remained 
till 1830, when he gained an open scholar- 
ship at Balliol College, Oxford. There he 
took first class honours in literis humanioribus 
and won the Ellerton theological essay prize. 
He graduated B.A. 1834, M.A. 1886, D.D. 
1853. He held a tutorial appointment at 
Balliol till 1889, when he became head- 
master of Durham Cathedral grammar school. 
This school, which he found ina languishing 
condition, he may be said to have made. So 
great was his success as a teacher and his 
popularity among his pupils, that when in 
18538, on the nomination of Dr. Saunders to 
the deanery of Peterborough, he was ap- 
pointed head-master of Charterhouse, many 
of the Durham boys, among them Professor 
Nettleship, migrated to London with him. 
At Charterhouse he worked no less hard 
than at Durham, but he was prevented from 
giving full scope to his abilities by occa- 
sional attacks of illness, which necessitated 
his absence from the school. Latterly his 
mind altogether gave way. On6 April 1858 
he died. A tablet to his memory was placed 
by some of his friends and pupils in Charter- 
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house Chapel, immediately facing the foun- 
der’s tomb. Beyond contributing several 
articles to Smith’s ‘Dictionary of Classical 
Biography and Mythology,’ Elder published 
nothing. . 

[List of Carthusians, 1879; Haig-Brown’s 
Charterhouse, Past and Present, 1879, p. 156; 
Times 9 April 1858; information kindly supplied 
by Dr. Haig-Brown and Canon Elwin.] a 


ELDER, JOHN (7. 1555), Scotch writer, 
a native of Caithness, passed twelve years of 
his life at the universities of St. Andrews, 
Aberdeen, and Glasgow, and appears to have 
entered the ministry. He came to England 
soon after the death of James V of Scotland 
in 1542, when he presented to Henry VIII 
a ‘plot’ or map of the realm of Scotland, 
being a description of all the chief towns, 
castles, and abbeys in each county and shire, 
with the situation of the principal isles. In 
an accompanying letter to Henry, Elder is 
very severe on David Beaton, denouncing 
him asthe pestiferous cardinal,and his bishops 
as blind and ignorant ; in the subscription he 
styles himself clerk and a ‘ redshank,’ mean- 
ing by the latter designation, it is supposed, 
‘a roughfooted Scot or highlander.’ This 
letter, which is now preserved in the British 
Museum, Royal MS. 18, A. xxxviil, was 
printed in vol. i. of the Bannatyne Club 
‘ Miscellany.’ In the Record Office is another 
letter by Elder addressed to Mr. Secretary 
Paget, and dated from Newcastle, 6 Oct. 
1545. It gives an account of the opera- 
tions of the army under the command of the 
Earl of Hertford in the invasion of Scotland 
between 8 and 23 Sept. 1545, minutely de- 
tailing their daily proceedings, with a list 
of the towns burnt each day (Cal. State 
Papers, Scottish Ser., i. 57). At Mary’s 
accession Elder turned Roman catholic, as 
appears from his letter addressed to Robert 
Stuart, bishop of Caithness, ‘from the Citie 
of London ... the first ... of J anuary, 
1555,’ which was published as ‘ The Copie of 
a Letter sent in to Scotlande of the ariuall 
and landynge and... marryage of ... 
Philippe, Prynce of Spaine to the Princess 
Marye Quene of England, solemnisated in the 
Citie of Winchester . . . whereunto is added 
a brefe overture or openyng of the legacion 
of Cardinall Poole from the Sea Apostolyke 
of Rome, with the substaunce of his oracyon 
to the kyng and Quenes Majestie for the re- 
concilement of the realme of Englande to the 
unitie of the Catholyke Churche. With the 
very copie also of the Supplycacid exhibited 
to their highnesses by the three Estates as- 
sembled in the parliamente wherein they... 
haue submitted théselves to the Popes Holy- 
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nesse,’ 8vo, London [1555]. He therewith 
sent verses and adages written with the hand 


of Henry Stuart, lord Darnley, the bishop’s 


nephew, within twelve months past, Elder 
then being with Darnley, who was not full 
nine years of age, at Temple Newsome, York- 
shire. He also refers to Darnley’s noble 
parents as his singular good patrons. The 
letter is reprinted in ‘ The Chronicle of Queen 
Jane,’ &ce. (Camd. Soc.) Elder was not M.A. 
of either Oxford or Cambridge. The Elder 
incorporated at Oxford as being M.A. of Cam- 
bridge, 30 July 1561 (Woop, Fusti Oxon., 
ed. Bliss, i. 159), was probably Arthur Elder, 
who had supplicated for the degree as long 
ago as 26 June 1556 (Reg. of Univ. of Oxf, 
Oxf. Hist. Soc., i. 233). 


[Cooper’s Athenee Cantabr., i. 208-9, 553; 
Casley’s Cat. of MSS., p. 274.] Gace 


ELDER, JOHN (1824-1869), marine 
engineer and shipbuilder, was born at Glas- 
gow on 8 March 1824, His family was con- 
nected with Kinross, where for several ge- 
nerations his forefathers had followed the 
occupation of wrights, for which they seemed 
to have aspecial aptitude. His father, David 
Elder, settled in Glasgow, and entered the 
establishment of Mr. Napier, the well-known 
shipbuilder, under whom, in 1822, he con- 
structed the first marine engine, which was 
fitted up in the river Leven for the passage 
between Glasgow and Dumbarton. David 
Elder was the author of many inventions 
and improvements in the machinery of steam 
vessels, and to the excellence of his engines 
the success of the Cunard line of steamers, in 
establishing regular communication between 
the opposite shores of the Atlantic, was 
mainly due. He died in January 1866, in 
his eighty-second year. John Elder was his 
third son; he was educated at the high school 
of Glasgow, where he showed great excel- 
lence in mathematics andin drawing. After 
a five years’ apprenticeship to Mr. R. Napier, 
and a brief time passed in English engine 
works, he was placed at the head of the 
drawing office in Napier’s works. In 1852 
he became a member of the firm of Randolph, 
Elliott, & Co., a firm that had been success- 
ful as millwrights, but had not attempted 
anything as marine engineers. In 1860 they 
began shipbuilding under the firm of Ran- 
dolph, Elder, & Co.; in 1868, on the expiry of 
the copartnery, Elder continued the business, 
which reached a very great degree of pro- 
sperity. He soon became known as an en- 
gineer of singular ability. The greatest ser- 
vice which Hilder rendered to practical en- 
gineering was the adoption of the compound 
or combined high and low pressure engines. 


Various attempts at this combination had 
been made before, but they had failed, owing 
to causes which engineers either did not 
understand or could not overcome. Where 
they had failed, Eldersucceeded. Professor 
Macquorn Rankine, who has gone into all 
the details of the subject in his memoir of 
Elder, says that only one who had thoroughly 
studied and understood the principles of 
thermo-dynamics could have achieved this. 
A saving of fuel amounting to thirty or forty 
per cent. was effected. Elder took out many 
patents for improvements in marine ma- 
chinery. Of some of his improvements he 
gave an account in papers presented to the 
British Association at Leeds in 1858, Aber- 
deen 1859, and Oxford 1860. Jn 1868 heread 
a paper before the United Service Institute in 
London on an improved form of war-ship, en- 
titled ‘Circular Ships of War, with immersed 
motive power.’ In 1869 he was unanimously 
chosen president of the Institution of Engi- 
neers and Shipbuilders of Glasgow. 

Some idea of the magnitude of his business. 
may be formed from the fact that when in 
business by himselfhe employed four thousand 
men, and that from June 1868 to the end of 
1869 the number of sets of engines made 
by him was eighteen, their aggregate horse 
power 6,110, the number of vessels built four- 
teen, their aggregate tonnage 27,027. 

During 1869 he was ill for several months. 
He proceeded to London to get the best ad- 
vice, but while there he wascut off by disease 
of the liver at the early age of forty-five. 
Elder married in 1857 Isabella, daughter of 
A. Ure, esq., of Glasgow. Mrs. Elder, since 
her husband’s death, besides adding largely 
to the endowment of the chair of civil engi- 
neering and applied mechanics in the univer- 
sity of Glasgow, has recently provided an en- 
dowment for a chair of naval architecture. 

Elder, as Professor Rankine remarks, was. 
a genius in engineering. In person he was 
remarkably handsome, and in manner and 
character very attractive. He was quick and 
energetic in all his movements, full of re- 
source, andremarkably enterprising. Hischa- 
racter stood very high. Dr. Norman Macleod 
and others who knew him intimately pro- 
nounced him one whose great aim was to 
translate the facts of Christ’s life into his own, 
especially in matters of common life. With 
his workpeople he was on the best of terms. 
He was much interested in schemes for their 
social, intellectual, and religious welfare; 
organised and contributed largely to a sick 
fund, and was contemplating the erection of 
schools and model houses on a large scale, 
when death ended his career. After his death 
the men in his employment, in begging to be 
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allowed to attend his funeral, testified to his 
many virtues as a master. The intelligent 
and considerate spirit in which he looked on 
the struggles of the working class, while at 
the same time fully realising both the rights 
and responsibilities of employers, led to the 
belief that in his hands the problem of the re- 
lations of capitaland labour would have found 
a solution acceptable to all. His death at so 
early an age was counted a great calamity, 
while the multitude that attended hisfuneral, 
and the silence of all the workshops in the 
neighbourhood as his body was carried to its 
resting-place, showed how much he was es- 
teemed by all classes in his native city. 


[Rankine’s Memoir of John Elder, Engineer 
and Shipbuilder, 1870 ; Maclehose’s Memoirs and 
Portraits of a Hundred Glasgow Men, 1886.] 

WiGe by 


ELDER, THOMAS (1787-1799), lord 
provost of Edinburgh, was the eldest son of 
‘William Elder of Loaning, by his wife Eliza- 
beth, whose maiden name was Man. 
date of his birth is not known, but he was 
baptised on 7 Oct.1737 (Parochial Registers, 
county of Perth, Clunie). Elder held the 
office of chief magistrate of the city (where 
he carried on the business of a wine merchant) 
for three different periods, viz. 1788-90, 1792- 


1794, and 1796-8. During his second term of | 


office he took a very active part in suppress- 
ing the meetings of the Friends of the People, 
and without any military aid he broke up the 
meeting of the British Convention held at 
Edinburgh on 5 Dec. 1793, and took ten or 
twelve of the principal members prisoners. 

On the formation of the Royal Edinburgh 
Volunteers in the summer of 1794 he became 
their first colonel, and on 9 Sept. in the same 
year was voted a piece of plate by the town 
council ‘for his spirited and prudent conduct 
while in office, and especially during the late 
commotions.’ In 1795 Elder was appointed 
postmaster-general for Scotland. Through 
his exertions the scheme for rebuilding the 
college was successfully matured. The foun- 
dation-stone of the new buildings was laid 
during his first mayoralty on 16 Nov. 1789, 
but they were not completed until after his 
death, which took place at Forneth, in the 
parish of Clunie, on 29 May 1799, in the 
sixty-second year of his age. He was buried 
in the old church of Clunie on 2 June. In 
1765 Elder married Emilia, the eldest daugh- 
ter of Paul Husband of Logie, an Edinburgh 
merchant, by whom he left one son and four 
daughters. His eldest daughter, Isabella, was 
married on 9 Aug. 1792 to George Husband 
Baird (q. v. ], who afterwards became principal 
of Edinburgh University. 


The | 


Elder’s portrait, by Raeburn, which was 
painted in 1797 at the request of the princi- 
pal and professors of the university, 1s pre- 
served inthe court room of the university. 
It has been engraved by Earlom. A duplicate 
of this portrait was exhibited at the Raeburn 
exhibition in Edinburgh in 1876 (Catalogue, 
No. 210). Two etchings of Elder by Kay will 
be found in Kay’s ‘ Original Portraits’ (Nos. 
144 and 310). 

[Kay’s Original Portraits (1877), 1.237, 358-60, 
405, 406, ii. 413; Anderson’s Hist. of Edinburgh 
(1856), pp. 283-4, 609; Andrew’s Life of Sir Henry 
Raeburn (1886), p. 118; Sir A. Grant's Story of 
the University of Edinburgh (1884), 11. 207, 270; 
Edinburgh Magazine or Literary Miscellany, 
1799, new ser. xiv. 158-60; Scots Magazine, 
1789, li. 521-8, 1792, liv. 412 ; Haydn’s Book of 
Dignities (1857), pp. 417,418.] G.F. R. B. 


ELDER, WILLIAM (7. 1680-1700), 
engraver, was a Scotchman by birth, but 
worked in London, where he was employed 
principally by the booksellers. He engraved 
many portraits as frontispieces, but was more 
expert as an engraver of writing; his en- 
graved portraits show more mechanical than 
artistic skill, and are mostly copied from older 
engravings. Among these were those of Ben 
Jonson, prefixed to the folio edition of his 
works (1692) and copied from Vaughan’s 
engraving in the first edition (1616); John 
Ray, from a drawing by W. Faithorne, pre- 
fixed to his ‘ Wisdom of God manifested in 


| the Creation’ (8vo, 1701) ; Dr. Mayerne; Dr. 
Richard Morton, from a picture by Orchard; 


Charles Snell, writing-master, from a picture 
by Hargrave; Archbishop Sancroft, Bishop 
Pearson, the Earl of Oxford, and others. He 
engraved his own portrait twice, once in a 
fur cap from a crayon drawing, and again 
in a wig. He also engraved the plates in 
Savage’s edition of Knolles and Rycaut’s 
‘History of the Turks’ (2 vols. London, 
1701). 

[Strutt’s Dict. of Engravers ; Redgrave’s Dict. 
of Artists ; Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painters, ed. 


Dallaway and Wornum; Vertue MSS. (Brit. 
Mus. Addit. MS. 23078). ] IWC, 


ELDERFIELD, CHRISTOPHER 
(1607-1652), divine, the son of William 
Elderfield, was born at Harwell, Berkshire, 
where he was baptised 11 April 1607. He 
received preliminary education at a local 
school kept by Hugh Lloyd, M.A., the vicar 
and in 1621 he entered St. Mary Hall, Ox. 
ford, as a batler. In due course he took the 
two degrees in arts and entered into holy 
orders. After holding some minor appoint- 
ments, one of which was apparently that of 
curate at Coates, Essex (manuscript note in 
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Elderfield’s Civili Right of Tythes, Brit.Mus.), 
he became rector of Burton, Sussex. The 
duties of this post were no more than those of 
private chaplain to Sir William Goring, whose 
residence, Burton Place, was the only dwell- 
ing-house in the parish. There Elderfield 
took up his quarters and devoted himself to 
study. Naturally reserved, he took full ad- 
vantage of his position and lived in the com- 
pletest retirement. In 1650 he published 
‘The Civill Right of Tythes,’ Lond. sm. 4to, a 
learned treatise, displaying much research in 
both law and theology. The great pains he 
took with a second book was believed to have 
cost him his life. This was ‘ Of Regeneration 
and Baptism, Hebrew and Christian,’ Lond. 
1653, 4to, published after his death by his 
executors. He died 2 Dec. 1652 at Burton 
Place. In his will he directed that he 
should be buried in the chancel of his church, 
but this privilege was refused by Sir William 
Goring, because, as was alleged, he was dis- 
appointed of the legacy he expected to re- 
ceive, and the body was laid in the nave. 
Elderfield had left the bulk of his property, 
amounting to 350/., to his native parish of 
Harwell; 284/. was expended in the purchase 
of land in South Moreton, and by a decree in 
chancery the remaining 66/. was handed to 
the churchwardens of the neighbouring vil- 
lage of Hagbourne for charitable purposes. 
He also left 36/. for the benefit of ejected 
ministers, and he bequeathed to the univer- 
sity of Oxford his manuscript of ‘ Lyra on the 
Psalms,’ ‘ Rodolphus, his Postills,’ and a copy 
of‘ Clemens Romanus,’ bound up witha‘ Tract 
on Purgatory.’ Elderfield was described by 
Richard Baxter (Nonconformist’s Plea for 
Peace, pt. i. p. 205) as ‘avery learned and 
great conformist.’ 
[Wood’s Athenz Oxon. ed. Bliss, iii. 336.] 
ACV 
ELDERTON, WILLIAM (d. 1592°?), 

ballad-writer, was a notorious tippler and a 
ready writer of ballads. In an account of 
the expenses of the Lord of Misrule at a 
Twelfth-day entertainment given at court, 
1552-3 (Loseley Manuscripts, p. 47), it is re- 
corded that one of the boy-actors was named 
Elderton, who may have been William Elder- 
ton. The earliest (dated) ballad of Elderton 
is ‘The Panges of Loue and louers fttes’ 
(sic), 1559, s. sh. fol., of which a copy (for- 
merly belonging to Heber) is now in the Brit- 
well collection. It is signed ‘ Finis q’ W. E.’ 
At the foot of some ballads the name is found 
im: full, ‘ Finis, W. Elderton.’ Drayton, in 
his epistle to Henry Reynolds, writes— 

I scornd your ballet then, thongh it were done 
And had for Finis William Elderton. 


A lost book, entitled ‘ Eldertons Jestes with 
his mery Toyes,’ was licensed for publication 
in 1561-2 (ArBER, Transcript, i. 179). It 
provoked ‘An Admonition to Elderton to 
leave the toyes by him begone,’ which was 
followed by ‘ Eldertons answere for his mery 
toyes.’ Both the ‘Admonition’ and the 
‘Answer’ have perished. Among Elderton’s 
extant ballads are ‘The true fourme and 
shape of a monsterous chyld which was borne 
at Stony Stratforde. . . 1565’ (Huth Library 
and Britwell), s. sh. fol.; ‘An Epytaphe 
upon the Death of the Right Reverent and 
learned Father in God, I. Ivell” 1571, s. sh. 
fol. (Britwell and Roxb. Coll.); ‘A ballat 
intituled Northomberland Newes,’ &c., n. a. 
(licensed 1569), s. sh. fol. (Soc. of Antiq.) ; 
‘A new Yorkshyre song,’ &c., 1584, s. sh. 
fol. (Roxb. Coll.), dated from York, describ- 
ing a match at archery, in twenty-two six- 
line stanzas. Some verses of Elderton are 
printed before Hollybande’s ‘Arnalt and 
Lucenda, 1575. Stow in his ‘Survey,’ 
1598, p. 217 (chapter on ‘Cheape Warde’}, 
quotes some verses ‘on the images over the: 
Guildhall Gate,’ composed ‘about thirty 
yeares since by William Elderton, at that 
time an Atturney in the Sheriffes Courtes 
there.’ Afterwards Elderton was master of 
a company of comedians, and on 10 Jan. 
1573-4 he received 6/. 13s. 4d. for a play 
presented before the queen. From ‘A true 
reporte of the death and martyrdome of M. 
Campion,’ 1581, it appears that he published 
some ‘scurile balates’ on Campion’s execu- 
tion. Elderton died in or before 1592. In 
that year Gabriel Harvey published his 
‘Toure Letters,’ in which he describes Elder- 
ton and Robert Greene as ‘two notorious 
mates and the very ringleaders of the riming 
and scribbling crew’ (Harvey, Works, ed. 
Grosart, i. 164). He speaks in the same 
tract. of ‘Klderton’s ale-crammed nose.’ 
Nashe, in ‘Foure Letters Confuted, 1599, 
upbraids Harvey for ‘ plucking Elderton out 
of the ashes of his ale,’ and says that there 
had been a ‘monstrous emulation’ between 
Elderton and Harvey. There are two jocular 
epitaphs on Elderton inCamden’s ‘ Remaines,” 
1605, p. 56. Some of his ballads were re- 
rinted by Collier for the Percy Society (‘Old 
Ballads from Early Printed Copies’) in 1840; 
others are included in ‘ Ancient Ballads and 
Broadsides’ (Philobiblon Society), 1867. The 
opening lines of a ballad by Elderton are 
quoted in ‘Much Ado about Nothing,’ v. 2. 
[Ritson’s Bibliographia Poetica; Hazlitt’s: 
Handbook; Hazlitt’s Collections and Notes, 1876; 
Collier’s Hist. of Engl. Dram. Poetry (1879), 
iii. 210-12; Collier’s Old Ballads from Early 


| Printed Copies, 1840; Ancient Ballads and 
‘ 
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Broadsides, 1867; Bibliotheca Heberiana, pt. 
iv. pp. 58-63; Chappell’s Popular Music of the 
Olden Time, pp. 107, 121, 125, 186, ee , 


ELDIN, Lorp. [See Crurx, Joun, 1757— 
1832.] 


ELDON, Ear oF. 
1751-1888. ] 


ELDRED, JOHN (1552-1632), traveller, 
was born in 1552 at New Buckenham in Nor- 
folk, to which place his father had removed 
from Knattishall in Suffolk, where the family 
had been settled for several generations. It 
seems probable that he went to London while 
still a lad, devoted himself to business and 


[See Scorr, JoHN, 


prospered. He was already a well-to-do mer- | 


chant when ‘ upon Shrove Monday 1583’ he 
‘ departed out of London inthe ship called the 
Tiger, in the company of Mr. John Newbery, 
Mr. Ralph Fitch, and six or seven other 
honest merchants.’ On 1 May they arrived 
at Tripoli in Syria, and after staying there 
for a fortnight went on to Aleppo, and thence 
to Bir on the Euphrates. At Bir they took 
boat down the river as far as Feludjah, where 
after a week's delay they hired a hundred 
asses to convey their merchandise to Bagdad. 
There they stayed for some days, and, reship- 
ping their wares in boats on the Tigris, came 
at length to Bassorah. At Bassorah Eldred 
remained for six months engaged in the busi- 
ness of the journey, to such good purpose that 
when heand his companions departed on their 
return, it took seventy barks, or rather barges, 
to carry them and their merchandise, consist- 
ing mainly of spices; bales of cinnamon and 
nutmeg being more especially mentioned. 
These barks were tracked up the stream by 
fourteen men to each, and so in forty-four 
days arrived at Bagdad, where the adven- 
turers provisioned for the land journey, and 
departed in company with many other mer- 
chants, and an enormous caravan of four 
thousand camels, laden with spices and other 
rich merchandise. After forty days’ journey 
they arrived at Aleppo on 11 June 1584. For 
the next three years Eldred made Aleppo his 
headquarters ; ‘in which time,’ to quote his 
own words, ‘I made two voyages more unto 
Babylon (Bagdad), and returned by the way 
aforesaid, over the deserts of Arabia. And 
afterwards, as one desirous to see other parts 
of the country, I went from Aleppo to An- 
tioch, which is thence sixty English miles, 
and from thence went down to Tripoli, where, 
going aboard asmall vessel, I arrived at Joppa, 
and travelled to Rama, Lycia, Gaza, Jerusa- 
lem, Bethlehem, to the river of Jordan, and 
the sea or lake of Sodom, and returned back 


to Joppa, and from thence by sea to Tripoli, 
of which places, because many others have 
published large discourses, I surcease to write.’ 
On 22 Dee. 1587 he embarked at Tripoli for 
England,end ‘arrived in safety here in the 
river of Thames with divers English mer- 
chants, 26 March 1588, in the Hercules of 
London, which was the richest ship of Eng- 
lish merchants’ goods that ever was known 
to come into this realm.’ A large part of 
these riches appears to have belonged to El- 
dred. He was now a wealthy man, and, 
having capital at his disposal, accumulated a 
large fortune. In 1597 he bought the manor 
of Great Saxham in Suffolk, and built a large 
house which came to be popularly known as 
‘Nutmeg Hall” He continued, however, to 
reside chiefly in London, engaged in multi- 
farious business. When the Kast India Com- 
pany was started, he was a large subscriber, 
was a member of the first court of directors, 
and for many years took a prominent part in 
its affairs. He was also, during the reign of 
James I, a contractor and commissioner for 
the sale of lands, a farmer of customs, and 
the holder of a patent for the pre-emption of 
tin. He died at Great Saxham in 1632, and 
was buried there in the church on 8 Dee. 
His eldest son was born in June 1590, so 
that he presumably married shortly after his 
return from the Levant. His wife was Mary, 
daughter of Thomas Revett of Rishangles in 
Suffolk, by whom he had a large family. The 
firstborn son died in infancy; but the second, 
Revett, grew up, was made a baronet in 1641, 
and died without issue in 1653, when the 
estate of Great Saxham passed to the family 
of John Eldred, Revett’s next brother. This 
became extinct in 1745, when the property 
was sold. ‘Nutmeg Hall’ was burnt down 
in 1779; the present hall was built by the 
new proprietors in the closing years of the 
century. In the church of Great Saxham 
there is a monument to the memory of John 
Eldred erected by his son Revett; also a bust 
with a mural tablet bearing the inscription :— 


The Holy Land so called I have seene, 

And in the Land of Babilon have beene, 

But in that Land where glorious Saints doe live 
My soul doth crave of Christ a roome to give. 


[Eldred’s Journal of his Voyage to Tripoli and 
Bassora is given in Hakluyt’s Principal Nayi- 
gations, &c. (1599), ii. 268; some interesting 
letters in connection with it are in Purchas his 
Pilgrimes, ii. 1644; for his family and personal 
history see Gage’s Hist. and Antiq. of Suffolk 
Thingoe Hundred (index); Page’s Supplement 
to the Suffolk Traveller, p. 681 ; Morant’s Essex 
il, 193, where there is great confusion of dates 
and persons ; Archeeologia, xy. 403, where also 
there seems to be great confusion between the 
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families of John Eldred and his kinsman Thomas 
Eldred [q. v.]; Cal. of State Papers (East Indies), 
vol. 1513-1616 (see index, in which, however, 
some of the entries under John Eldred appear to 
refer to Thomas) ; Cal. of State Papers (Dom.), 
1603-23 (see index), in which most of the entries 
refer to his land contracts, grants, and financial 
transactions with the government, not without 
instances of the continually recurring confusion 
between different members of the family.] 
J.K.L, 


ELDRED, THOMAS (71. 1586-1622), 


+ mariner of Ipswich, was with Thomas Caven- 


dish [q. v.] in one or both of his voyages, 
but not, so far as we know, in any position 
of authority. In or about 1600 he was ap- 
pointed to a command in the service of the 
East India Company (Cal. S. P. East In- 
dies, 7 Nov. 1600), and appears to have 


- continued in that service for some years as 


commander or factor (7. 4 March 1607; 


* 1 April 1609). Gage identifies him with the 


b3 


"Thomas Eldred buried at Great Saxham on 
5 Nov. 1622; but three years later a Thomas 
Eldred was at Ipswich, in command of a 


- Ship lately come from Denmark (Cal. S. P. 
“Dom. 4 Oct. 1625). 


Thomas Eldred the 
mariner was certainly of Ipswich; and there 


._ is nothing beyond Gage’s conjecture which 


connects him so closely with Great Saxham. 
He is said to have been of the same family 
as John Eldred [q. v.], but in what degree 
of relationship does not appear. He was not 
a brother, but may very probably have been 
a more or less distant cousin. He married 
Margaret Stud of Ipswich, and had a son 
John, alderman of Colchester, who purchased 
the estate of Olivers in Essex, where a por- 


* trait, possibly of Thomas Eldred, is preserved. 


[Archeologia, xv. 403; Gage’s Hist, and Antiq. 
of Suffolk, Thingoe Hundred, 107 . ; Morant’s 
Essex, ii. 193, where the persons and dates are 
in wild confusion, John of Great Saxham, the 
son of John, and John of Olivers, the son of 
Thomas, being mixed up into one. In the in- 
dexes of the Calendars of State Papers there 
seems to be also great confusion between the 
two.] Jig Wola. 


ELDRED, WILLIAM (7. 1646), master 
gunner of Dover Castle, born about 1563, 
signed as a freeholder of Dover the Kentish 
petition for the reformation of the liturgy in 
1641 (Proc. in Kent, Camd. Soc. p. 62), was 
author of ‘The Gunner’s Glasse, wherein the 
diligent Practicioner may see his defects, and 
may from point to point reform and amend 
all errors that are commonly incident to un- 
skilful gunners,’ sm. 4to, 1646. The book, 
an interesting account of the great gun exer- 
cise as then in yogue, has a quaint portrait 


labelled ‘ Htatis suze 83’ with the verse,— | 


When Age and Art and Industry beside 
Doth all invite, Experience being guide, 
Then who will say but surely this may be 
A piece of work exact from dotage free. 


The dedication to the Earl of Warwick says 
that he had spent the greatest part of his 
time in Dover Castle; that he had been a 
gunner for about sixty years, and that for 
thirty years and more he had been making 
notes of matters relating to gunnery, which 
he has embodied in his little treatise. In 
the body of the work he mentions inciden- 
tally that he had served also as a gunner in 
the Low Countries and in Germany. It 
would appear probable that he was a relation 
of John Eldred and of Thomas Eldred [q. v.], 
but no identification is possible. 

[Eldred’s Gunner’s Glasse; Cal. S. P. Dom. 
1620-4.] Ag ey Cs 


ELEANOR, ALIENOR, or ANOR, 
Ducuerss oF AQUITAINE, QUEEN OF FRANCE 
and QUEEN oF ENGLAND (1122 P-1204), issaid 
to have been born in 1122. Her father was 
William X, duke of Aquitaine; her mother, 
/®nor de Chatelleraut, died before her hus- 
band. LEleanor’s grandfather, William IX, 
the famous troubadour and crusader, had mar- 
ried Philippa, daughter of William, count of 
Toulouse, and their son, William X, was thus 
able to bequeath a somewhat shadowy claim 
over this lordship to his daughter’s second 
husband, Henry II of England (Guorrrey oF 
VicEOIS, pp. 804, 299; Chron. Malleacense, p. 
403). Through the above-mentioned Philippa, 
whose mother was the daughter of William 
the Conqueror’s brother, Robert, earl of Mon- 
taign, Eleanor was distantly related to her 
future husband Henry IT (Ros. pp Monts, 
p. 509). 

William X, duke of Aquitaine, died at Com- 
postella on Good Friday 1137. Before start- 
ing on his pilgrimage he had made arrange- 
ments for the marriage of his eldest daugh- 
ter Eleanor to Louis, afterwards Louis VII, 
eldest son of Louis VI, king of France. By 
his will, which is preserved in an old chro- 
nicle, he bequeathed Aquitaine and Poitou 
to his prospective son-in-law. The younger 
Louis assumed the inheritance at Limoges 
(29 June 11387), and a few days later, pro- 
bably on Sunday, 4 July, the marriage was 
celebrated at Bordeaux in presence of the 
nobles of Gascony, Poitou, and Saintonge 
(Chron. ap. Bouguet, xii. 115-16 ; Chron. of 
Tours, p. 1153; Grorrrey oF VIGEOIS, pp. 
304-5; Suamr, p. 62). By this alliance the 
whole of south-west Gaul, from the borders 
of Brittany and Anjou to the Pyrenees, was 
added to the domains of the new French 
king (WiLL. or News. p. 102), who suc- 
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ceeded his father about 1 Aug. 1137 (WILL. 
oF JuMtIbens, p. 585). 

On Easter day 1146 Louis and Eleanor, 
moved by the eloquence of St. Bernard, took 
the cross and started on the crusade, after 
receiving the pope’s blessing at St. Denys, on 
8 June 1147 (Suamr, pp. 126-7; Odo DE 
Drogino, 1205-10). The story that Eleanor 
raised a troop of armed ladies and rode at 
their head as an Amazonian queen (STRICK- 
LAND, pp. 298-9; Larrey, p.59; forthe origin 
of this myth, see Nicrras, De Manuele Com- 
neno, p. 80, ed. Bekker, Bonn, 1835) seems to 
be as purely fabulous as the tales which relate 
her amours in the Holy Land with Saladin, 
who was at this time a mere boy of thirteen. 
It is, however, certain that during this expe- 
dition her character was compromised by an 
intrigue of some kind or other with her uncle, 
Raymond I, princeof Antioch. This may pos- 
sibly be no more than the scandal attaching 
itself to a close intimacy with her kinsman, 
who was eager to divert the efforts of the 
crusading host to his own aggrandisement ; 
nor does Suger’s letter to the king, in which 
he commends him for concealing his anger 
against his wife till after their return to 
France, enumerate any definite charge. In 
the latter half of 1149 Eleanor joined her 
husband in Calabria, whence they returned 
to their own kingdom by way of Rome 
(Wit. or Tyre, xiv. c. 27; Epp. Sugeri, pp. 
518-19). 

For more than two years Hleanor con- 
tinued to live with her husband, and in this 
period bore him a daughter, Alice, afterwards 
married to Theobald, count of Blois (Vita 
Iudov. vii. 126). In 1151* or 1152 they 
established order in Aquitaine, on the return 
from which expedition the question of divorce 
was raised, perhaps for the second time 
(Chron. of Tours, pp. 1015-16). A church 
council held at Beaugency under the presi- 
dency of Samson, archbishop of Rheims, dis- 
solved the marriage on the plea of consan- 
guinity (21 March 1152), and some contem- 
porary historians declare this action to have 
been taken with the approval of St. Bernard 
and Pope Kugenius ( Vita Ludov. p. 127; Rr- 
CHARD oF Porrters, p. 101). Although long 
before the twelfth century came to a close it 
was currently reported that Louis repudiated 
his wife for adultery, it seems impossible to 
admit that such a charge was ever proved 
against her, The proceedings may perhaps 
have been due to Louis’ disappointment in 
not having a son to succeed him. If we may 
trust an early chronicle of the next century, 
there was no lack of princes ready to espouse 
the divorced queen. At Blois a hasty night 
voyage saved her from falling into the hands 


of Count Theobald; at Tours, whither she 
fled from Blois, she narrowly escaped being 
seized by Geolfrey, the brother of her future 
husband (Chron. of Tours, 1616; cf. WILL. 
oF NewWsuren, i. 171, and Watrer Map, 
De Nug.-Cur. p. 226). There is nothing 
improbable in these tales, but they pro- 
bably belong to the same class as Brompton’s 
legend of her intrigue with Henry II’s father, 
Geoffrey, which Walter Map accepts, al- 
though Geoffrey seems to have died in 1152 
(Brompton, pp. 1044-5; Hist. Gaufred, 
p. 292; Hen. Hunv. p. 283). All, however, 
that is certain is that she made her way to 
Poitiers, whence she sent an embassy to 
Henry, who had just succeeded his father 
as Count of Anjou and Duke of Normandy. 
Dazzled by the prospect of so brilliant an 
alliance, he accepted her overtures and mar- 
ried her about Whitsuntide (GERVASE OF 
Cant. ii. 149; Ros. pp Monrn, p. 500). 

Louis, who had hoped that his daughters 
would inherit the principality of theirmother, 
now made war upon the young duke. A 
fever soon brought this contest to a close, 
and next year (1153) Henry was able to in- 
vade England. In 1154 he became king of 
England, and was crowned with his wife 
(17 Dec.) by Archbishop Theobald (GurvasE 
or Cant. 11. 147-8, 159-60; Ros. pp Monrr). 

Eleanor’s second son, Henry, was born at 
London in March 1155, Matilda at London 
in 1156, Richard at Oxford in September 
1157. Towards the end of 1158 she crossed 
over to Cherbourg, after Geoffrey’s birth in 
September, to spend Christmas there with 
her husband. Eleanor was born at Falaise: 
in 1161, Joan at Angers in October 1165, 
John in 1166 (Ros. pr Monts, sub ann.) 

In 1159 Henry attacked Toulouse under 
shelter of his wife’s claims; and sixteen years 
later these claims were to some extent ad- 
mitted, when Raymond V did homage to the 
king and his two elder sons at Limoges in Fe- 
bruary 1173(RocERor Hovepen, i. 217, ii. 47 ; 
Brompton, p. 1051). During the long years of 
the Becket controversy Eleanor does not ap- 
pear prominently ; but a letter from John of 
Salisbury warns the archbishop that he must 
not look to the queen for help (1165). Five 
years later she seems to have been privy to 
the whole course of events relating to the 
coronation of the young Henry, and indeed 
to have had the business of detaining the 
young wife at Caen while her eldest son was 
being crowned in England laid upon her 
(Zipp. Joh. Sarisb. ap. Bouquet, xvi. 242,431.) 

The peculiar position in which Eleanor 
stood with regard to Aquitaine may have 
influenced Henry II when in 1168, after the 
revolt of the Counts of March and Aqui- 
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taine, he left her in the disturbed district 
under the care of Count Patrick of Salisbury 
(Ros. pp Monte, p.517). Two years later it 
was at her intercession that the king invested 
his son Richard with the duchy (about August 
1170) (Gnorrrey or Vicnots, p. 318; Roeur 
or Hovepry, ii. 5,6). Her affection for her 
children induced her to abet them in the 
great rebellion of 1178, if indeed she was 
not, as some contemporary accounts assert, 
the prime mover of the revolt. Eleanor had 
prepared to follow her three elder sons in 
their flight, and had even put on man’s attire 
to facilitate her escape, when she was seized 
by the king’s orders and put under strict 
guard, from which she was not fully released 
till her husband’s death sixteen years later 
(Gurv. oF Cant. i. 242; Ros. Dp Monts, p. 
521). A letter is still preserved that must 
have been written about the spring of 1173, 
when she was already contemplating this step, 
in which the Archbishop of Rouen urges her 
to return to ‘her lord and husband before 
things get worse,’ and warns her that it is 
really herself and her sons that she is injur- 
ing by her conduct (Zpp. Petri Bles. ap. Bov- 
QUET, xy. 630), For the next sixteen years 
the chroniclers are almost silent as regards 
the queen. Somewhere about Easter 1174 
she was led into England along with her 
daughter-in-law. According to Geoffrey of 
Vigeois her place of confinement was Salis- 
bury; another account makesit Winchester. 
Probably she was not treated with great 
severity, for though we find Henry nego- 
tiating with the papal legate (¢. October 
1175) about a divorce from his ‘ hated queen,’ 
she was apparently still produced in public 
for occasions of ceremony. Thus she was 
present at the concord between Henry and 
his sons in December 1184; and in the fol- 
lowing spring Richard restored Poitou to her 
at his father’s command. According to one 
writer she was released from prison in this 
year (1185) at the request of Baldwin, the 
newly elected archbishop of Canterbury. Pos- 
sibly, too, the dying petition of the young king 
Henry (d.11 June 1183), in which he en- 
treated his father on behalf of his captive 
mother, may have softened the old king’s 
heart ; added to which, since the death of 
Rosamond (about 1176), he had perhaps no 
longer the same inducements to seek a divorce 
(Georr. oF Vic. p. 331; Ros. pp Monts, p. 
523; GrRvASE or Cant. 1. 256; RocER OF 
HoveEnBy, ii. 288, 304; De Morte $e. Henrici 
Jun., ap. STEVENSON, Ralph of Coggeshall, 
pp. 267, 273). 

The death of her husband (6 July 1189) 
freed Eleanor even from the semblance of re- 
straint. In the days that elapsed before the 
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coronation of Richard it was her efforts that 
secured the recognition of her son in Eng- 
land and the peace of the country. She 
made a royal progress through the land; she 
released the county prisoners from the gaols ; 
and received oaths in her son’s name. In 
earlier days men had seen the fulfilment of 
Merlin’s prophecies when the ‘eagle of the 
broken treaty’ urged her sons to their revolt 
against her husband ; now they found a more 
generous application of the prophecy, and 
imagined that in thus preparing for the coro- 
nation of her third-born son the same eagle 
‘was rejoicing in her third nesting’ (Roe. 
or HoveprEn, ui.4; Raven pe Dic, ii. 67 ; ef. 
LICH. OF PorrrERs, ap. Bovavnt, xii. 420; 
Epp. Joh. Sarisb. ap. Bouquet, p. 534). 

In the spring of 1190 Eleanor accompanied 
hersonand his betrothed bride, A lice of France, 
to Normandy. On 80 March 1191 she brought 
Richard’s future wife, Berengaria of Navarre, 
to Sicily ; and three days later started back 
home by way of Rome, where she had an in- 
terview with Pope Celestine III on the matter 
of Geoffrey’s election to the see of York. 
The Christmas of this year she spent in Nor- 
mandy at Bonneville. She reached Ports- 
mouth 1] Feb. 1192 (Rion. or Devizas, p. 55). 
A little later in the same spring she prevented 
John from crossing to France, as she suspected 
he was meditating some treachery towards 
his brother. In the same spirit she exacted 
an oath of fealty from all the lords of the 
realm to the same king (Lent 1192). When 
the news of Richard’s captivity arrived, she 
was the very soul of the resistance offered 
to the contemplated invasion of Philip and 
John. Her commands brought all the Eng- 
lish, noble and ignoble, knights and rustics 
alike, to guard the south-eastern coast (Haster 
1193). She assumed the custody of Walling- 
ford Castle and Windsor from the doubtful 
fidelity of John, who had now returned to 
England (April). It was to her that Richard 
wrote his orders about the collection of his 
ransom, and it was with her seal that the 
money-bags were stamped for protection when 
it was raised. In December the king called 
her to his presence; at Mayence, on 2 Feb. 
1194, she was present when the emperor dis- 
played the fatal evidence of her youngest 
son’s complicity in the plot against his bro- 
ther; and lastly, it was into her keeping 
that the captive king was delivered two days 
later (Rog. of HovEDEN, ili. 4, 5, 32, 95, 100, 
179, &c.; RaLew De Die. ii. 67, &c.; GER- 
VASE OF Cant. 1. 515; Ricu. or Devizgs, p. 
557). 

i the same year she attended the great 
council of Nottingham (80 March 1194), and 
on 17 April was present at Richard’s solemn 
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recoronation in St. Swithin’s Church, Win- 
chester. In 1198 she was accused of being 
privy to the attempted escape of Philip, 
bishop of Beauvais, Philip Augustus’s cousin 
(Rog. or HovenEn, iii. 231, iv. 40-1). 

It was owing to Eleanor’s influence that 
Richard had consented to pardon his brother 
John; and on the death of this king (6 April 
1199) the aged mother at once exerted her- 
self to secure the succession of her youngest 
son. When the barons of Anjou declared 
for her grandson Arthur, she joined Richard’s 
mercenary leader Marchadeus, and laid waste 
the district. Early in the next year, though 
now almost eighty years old, she started for 
Castile, to make arrangements for the mar- 
riage of Alfonso’s daughter Blanche, her own 
grandchild, with Philip Augustus’s son Louis, 
afterwards Louis VIII. On her return she 
spent Easter at Bordeaux (9 April), and soon 
after, ‘worn out with the toils of her jour- 
ney and old age,’ betook herself to the abbey 
of Fontevraud, which already sheltered the 
bodies of her husband and two of her chil- 
dren. From this seclusion she was called 
once more by the outbreak of war between 
John and Philip in 1202. She was staying 
at Mirabeau, with only a scanty guard, when 
her grandson Arthur, accompanied by Geof- 
frey de Lusignan and Hugh Brown, laid siege 
to the castle, and would have had to sur- 
render had not the king, hearing of her posi- 
tion, made a night march to her assistance, 
and taken her assailants captive (about 30 July 
1202). Two years later Eleanor died (1 April 
1204), and was buried at Fontevraud (WILL. 
or Newsuren, 11.424; Rog. or Hovepen, iii. 
367, iv. 84, 89, 96, 107; Marr. Parts, ii. 
488 ; RicorD, ap. Bouquet, xvu. 55; Rater 
oF CocGESHALL, p. 185 ; Annals of Waverley, 
p. 256). 

Eleanor had two children by her first 
husband, Louis VIL: Mary (d. 1198), who 
married Henry, count of Champagne; and 
Alice, who married Theobald, count of Blois. 
Her sons by Henry IT have been mentioned 
above, except her first-born, William (1153- 
1156). Her daughters by Henry were Ma- 
tilda (1156-1189), who married Henry of 
Saxony; Eleanor (1162-1214), who married 
Alfonso III of Castile ; and Joan (1165-99), 
who married first William II -of Sicily, and 
secondly Raymond of Toulouse. 


[Authorities quoted above. They are nearly 
all to be found in the great collections of Bou- 
quet and Migne. William of Newburgh and 
the English historians are quoted from the Rolls 
Ser. edition; Geoffrey of Vigeois from Labbé, 
Bibhotheca MSS.; Robert de Monte from Pertz, 
vol. vi. The Chronicle of Tours is printed in 
Marténe and Durand’s Amplissima Collectio. 


Walter Map’s De Nugis Curialium has been 
edited for the Camden Society by T. Wright. 
For Brompton see Twysden’s Decem Seriptores. 
For the Historia Gaufredi in Marchegay’s Comtes 
d’Anjote;, Richard of Devizes for the English 
Historical Society.] TACHA 


ELEANOR or Castitz (d. 1290), queen 
of Edward I, daughter of Ferdinand II of 
Castile, by his second wife, Joanna, half- 
sister of Alfonso X, and heiress through her 
mother of the counties of Ponthieu and Mont- 
reuil, a princess of great beauty and discre- 
tion, met her future husband at Burgos, and 
was married to him in the monastery of Las’ 
Huelgas in October 1254, Her marriage was 
politically important, for in consideration of 
it Alfonso transferred to Edward his claims 
on Gascony, and it also brought him the suc- 
cession to her mother’s possessions ; Edward 
settled 1,000/. a year upon her, which was to 
be increased to 1,500/. on his attaining the 
throne (Fwdera, i. 519). She stayed for a 
year with her husband in Gascony, and came 
to England shortly before him, landing at 
Dover, and entering London 17 Oct. 1255, 
where she was received with much state, and 
was lodged in the house occupied by her bro- 
ther Sanchey, archbishop-elect of Toledo, in 
the New Temple. Sanchey was visiting Eng- 
land with reference to the projected marriage 
of the king’s daughter Beatrix, and his ex- 
travagance at the king’s expense filled the 
Londoners with anger against Eleanor’s fel- 
low-countrymen (Marz. Parts, v. 509, 5138). 
She was joined by her husband before the 
end of November. When Edward returned 
from France, in February 1263, he placed 
her in Windsor Castle, and she appears to 
have remained there until after the battle 
of Lewes, when, on 18 June 1264, the king, 
who was then wholly under the power of the 
Earl of Leicester, was made to command her 
departure. She then took refuge in France, 
remained there until after the battle of Eves- 
ham, and returned to England 29 Oct. 1265. 
She accompanied her husband on his crusade 
in 1270. When, after he had been wounded 
by an assassin at Acre, it was proposed to 
cut all the inflamed flesh out of his arm, the 
surgeon ordered that she should be taken 
away from him, evidently lest her unre- 
strained grief should increase his danger, and 
she was led away ‘weeping and wailing’ 
(HemineBureH, i. 336), The famous story 
of her saving his life by sucking the poison 
from the wound is noticed as a mere report 
by the Dominican Ptolomeus Lucensis (d. 
1827 P) in his Ecclesiastical History’ (xxiii. 
c. 6), and is evidently utterly unworthy of 
credit. She was crowned with her husband 
on 19 Aug. 1274, After her return in 1265 
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she appears never to have been long absent 
from Edward. Though pious and virtuous, 
she was rather grasping. Archbishop Peck- 
ham interfered on behalf of some of her over- 
burdened tenants, and told her that repara- 
tion must precede absolution. She had 
given scandal by joining with Jewish usurers, 
and getting estates from christians (Peckham 
Reg. 11. 619, 111. 939). She appears to have 
fallen sick of a low fever in the end of the 
summer of 1290, and was probably placed by 
the king at ‘ Hardeby’ (RisHANGER, p. 120) 
or Harby in Nottinghamshire. After he had 
met his parliament at Clipstone he returned 
to Harby on 20 Noy., and remained with her 
until her death on the 28th. Her corpse was 
embalmed, and her funeral procession left 
Lincoln on 4 Dec.; her body was buried at 
Westminster on the 17th by the Bishop of 
Lincoln, and her heart was deposited in the 
church of the Dominicans. The route taken 
by the funeral procession is ascertained by 
the notices of the crosses that the king erected 
to her memory at Lincoln, Grantham, Stam- 
ford, Geddington, Northampton, Stony Strat- 
ford, Woburn, Dunstable, St. Albans, Wal- 
tham, West-cheap, and Charing. The efligy 
on her tomb, of remarkable beauty, appears 
to have been the work of an English gold- 
smith named William Torreli. 

[For authorities see Strickland’s Queens, i. 418; 
Ptolomeei Lucensis Hist. Eecl., Rerum Ital. SS., 
Muratori, xi. 748, and col. 1168. For details 
concerning Hleanor’s sickness, death, funeral, and 
the chantries and other foundations in her honour 
see Archeologia, xxix. 186, aud Engl. Hist. Rev. 
(April 1888), x. 315.] W. H. 

ELEANOR or Provence (d. 1291), 
queen of England and wife of Henry III, 
was the daughter of Raymond Berenger IV, 
count of Provence, and his wife Beatrix, sister 
of Amadeus III of Savoy. Both her father 
and her mother figure among the Provencal 
poets, and Eleanor herself is reported to have 
composed an heroic poem while yet a child, 
in her native language. This poem, which 
is said to be still extant, she despatched to 
her future brother-in-law, Richard, earl of 
Cornwall. Her learning andaccomplishments 
were doubtless largely due to the fact that 
she had for her instructors that Romeo whom 
seventy years later Dante celebrated for his 
merit and his misfortunes (Parad. vi. ; Fau- 
RIBL, ap. STRICKLAND, Lives of the Queens of 
England). 

Towards the middle of June 1235 the ne- 
gotiations for her marriage commenced, and 
by October proctors had been appointed to 
receive the lady’s dower. As, however, this 
was not forthcoming, Eleanor was despatched 
to her husband apparently without any por- 
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tion. The marriage was celebrated by Ed 
mund Rich, archbishop of Canterbury, in his 
cathedral city, 14 Jan. 1236, and the corona- 
tion ceremony was performed at Westminster 
on the following Sunday, 20 Jan. (Rymrr, 
i, 341, 344-6; Gurvase or Canz. ii. 130; 
Marr. Paris, iii.334; Ann. of Tewkesbury and 
of Waverley, pp. 99, 316). The unpopularity 
from which the young queen seems to have 
suffered during the whole of her life in Eng- 
land perhaps had its beginning in the fact 
that she was accompanied by her uncle Wil- 
lam, bishop elect of Valence. This prelate 
at once acquired an immense influence with 
the king, and there went round a rumour 
that, under his advice, Henry was meditating 
a change in the constitution of his kingdom 
(Marr, Parts, iii. 234; Srusss, ii.53). Though 
this uncle had to leave England very soon (c. 
February 1237), he returned before long, after 
having carried off an immense treasure to his 
native land. The king, it was currently said, 
was becoming uxorious, and suffering hisown 
realm to be ruined by strangers from Poitou, 
Provence, or elsewhere. Early in 1245 Elea- 
nor procured the appointment of another 
uncle, Boniface of Savoy, as the successor to 
the saintly patriot, Edmund Rich, at Canter- 
bury. Nor was her unpopularity lessened 
when it was discovered (1246) that the large 
annual payments made to her mother for the 
last five years were being diverted to the 
profit of her alien brother-in-law, Charles of 
Anjou. Against these causes of discontent 
should, however, be set certain other points 
which tellin her favour, such as the appoint- 
ment of her physician and confessor, the 
learned Nicholas of Farnham, to the see of 
Durham (9 June 1241); and her successful 
effort in the same year to reconcile her hus- 
band with the earl marshal, the restoration 
of whose office and earldom she also procured 
27 Oct. (Marr. Parts, i. 387, 388, iv. 86, 
158, 259, 505). 

In 1242 Eleanor accompanied her husband 
to Gascony (20 May); and it was his extra- 
vagance and delay on her account, about the 
time of her confinement at Bordeaux(June 25), 
that led to the failure of this expedition and 
the return home of the discontented nobles. 
Towards the end of the next year she went 
home in time to be present at the marriage of 
Eleanor’s sister, Sancia, with Henry’s brother, 
Richard, earl of Cornwall. About the same 
time she persuaded the king to transfer Gas- 
cony and Chester from his brother to her son 
Edward; but, notwithstanding this, when 
the king crossed over to Bordeaux next year 
(6 Aug. 1253) he left his wife and brother as 
joint-governors of the kingdom. Early in 
‘1254 she was engaged in raising money for 
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the king’s necessities, and it was in her name 
that the remarkable council of Westminster 
(25 April) was summoned. Shortly after- 
wards, despite the king’s prohibition, she left 
England (May 29) for Bordeaux. After a 
family meeting at Chartres, she made a 
pilgrimage to the shrine of St. Edmund at 
Pontigny, was splendidly entertained by 
Louis IX at the old Temple in Paris, and dis- 
embarked at Dover on 27 Dec. (Marr. Paris, 
y. 42, &c.; nb. de Ant. Leg. p. 23). 
Meanwhile the popular discontent does not 
seem to have diminished. In 1250 she was 
accused of exacting a vast sum of money 
from Aaron the Jew; in 1255 not only the 
queen, but also the king and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, her uncle, were impoverish- 
ing themselves to support the ambition of 
their uncle or brother Thomas of Savoy in 
North Italy. Three years later, at the time 
when Henry had no means for his own war 
against the Welsh, he could still supply funds 
for the queen’s kinsman (June 1258). Nor 
was Hleanor viewed with greater favour by 
the king’s Poitevyin kinsmen, who perhaps 
erudged her the controlofmoney they thought 
might be better spent among themselves, and 
certainly attributed all their misfortunes to 
her misconduct when they were banished 
from the realm (18 July 1258). Next year 
(11 Nov.) she was present when Henry did 
homage to his brother-in-law for Aquitaine. 
Eleanor at first appears to have approved 
of the provisions of Oxford; but on finding 
that they could be turned to the hurt of her 
own kinsmen she is credited with influencing 
her husband and her eldest son against them 
(Ann. of Wav.p.355). After various journeys 
to and from France she took refuge in the 
Tower of London (May 26); and it was while 
attempting to go from this place to West- 
minster by water (July 18) that she met 
with that ill-treatment at the hands of the 
Londoners for which her son Edward took 
so disastrous a revenge at the battle of Lewes. 
Three months later she had an interview with 
Louis IX at Boulogne (4 Oct.), and remained 
abroad after her husband’s return (7 Oct. 
1263). During the course of the next year 
she was vainly attempting to get aid for her 
husband in the ‘ barons’ war’ that had now 
broken out. After the battle of Lewes she 
had gathered a great host of mercenary troops 
at Sluys, and the king, who was now a pri- 
soner, had to issue orders for the protection 
of the coast against the descent of his own 
partisans. When her funds were exhausted 
her army melted away. On 29 Oct. 1265 she 
landed in England with the papal legate. The 
rest of her life presents little of interest. She 
was so heavily weighted with debt that the 
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twenty thousand marks with which the Lon- 
doners atoned for their insults had to be 
sent abroad for her creditors’ satisfaction. 
On 8 July 1276 she took the veil at Ames- 
bury, Where she died, 25 June 1291, and was 
buried with great ceremony, in the presence 
of her son, Edward I, and nearly all the pre- 
lates and nobles of England, 9 Sept. Her 
heart was interred in the church of the Fran- 
ciscans in London (9-10 Dec.) The monastic 
chroniclers of the time reproach her for not 
having resigned her possessions on becoming 
anun. But it is probable that she was un- 
able to do this owing to her immense debts. 
These her son Edward ordered to be paid after 
her death. 

The extreme unpopularity of Queen Elea- 
nor is reflected in nearly all the contemporary 
annalists. Nor were these unfortunate rela- 
tions confined to her subjects alone. In 1252 
her arrogant conduct provoked her patient 
husband into an exclamation against feminine 
pride. Despite the affection which her eldest 
son, Edward, seems to have constantly shown 
for her, she is said by one chronicler to have 
been the cause of the quarrel between him 
and his father in 1260. Even her affection 
for her kinsmen is no justification for her 
waste of English treasure on their behalf. 
On the other hand, her character presents 
not a few good points. Though apparently 
somewhat of an invalid (cf. Ann. Dunst. 
p. 203), she acted with vigour in the great 
crisis of 1264, and seriously angered the barons 
of the Cinque ports by hanging some of their 
partisans about the same time. The influence 
she exercised over her husband was perhaps, to 
some extent, continued over herson Edward I, 
if it be true, as one chronicler asserts, that it 
was at her prompting that he expelled the 
Jews from England. 

Eleanor’s children were: Edward (1 of 
England) [q.v.]; Edmund, afterwards Earl 
of Lancaster (6. 16 Jan. 1245); Margaret 
(4. 29 Sept. 1240), married Alexander III of 
Scotland; Beatrice, married John de Dreux, 
duke of Brittany ; Katherine (0.25 Nov.1253). 


[See authorities quoted in the text.] T. A. A. 


ELERS, JOHN PHILIP (#. 1690-1730), 
potter, was the son of Martin Elers, and 
grandson of Admiral Elers, commander of 
the fleet at Hamburg, who was a member of 
a noble Saxon family, and married a lady of 
the princely house of Baden. Martin Elers 
quitted his native country and settled in Am- 
sterdam, of which town he became burgo- 
master, and is said to have entertained the 
exiled queen, Henrietta Maria. He married 
in 1650 a daughter of Daniel yan Mildert, by 
whom he had a daughter, married to Sir 
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‘William Phipps, and two sons, John Philip, 
to whom Queen Christina and the elector of 
Mayence stood sponsors, and David. These 
two are said to have come to London in the 
train of the Prince of Orange in 1688, and 
David set up as a merchant there. It is un- 
certain what led Elers to the discovery of 
the fine red clay at Bradwell in Staffordshire 
suitable for producing red ware in imitation 
of the oriental hard red pottery which was 
being imported by the East India companies 
into England. The brothers may have heard 
of it from John Dwight, the Fulham potter 
[q.v.] Somewhere about 1690 Elers settled 
at a place called Bradwell Wood, near Burs- 
lem, a very secluded spot, where he esta- 
blishedamanufactory. The productions were 
stored at a place called Dimsdale, about a 
mile distant, and the buildings were said to 
be connected by a speaking tube; the pottery 
was disposed of by David Elers in London, at 
his shop in the Poultry. Their special pro- 
duction was a red unglazed pottery, chiefly 
teapots, of very tasteful shape, with slight 
raised ornamentations of an oriental character 
executed with stamps. So anxious were the 
brothers Elers to preserve their secret, that 
they employed the stupidest workmen they 
conld obtain, and an idiot to turn the wheel. 
Great curiosity was excited, and at last a man 
called Twyford and John Astbury [q. v.] 
were successful in discovering the secret, the 
latter by feigning idiocy. It is now gene- 
rally admitted that the brothers Elers were 
the introducers of salt-glazing into Stafford- 
shire, though they do not seem to have worked 
much with it themselves. From the date of 
the discovery of Elers’s secret a marked and 
wide-spreading change took place in the pro- 
ductions of the surrounding potteries ; greater 
taste and intelligence were shown, and the 
oriental influence soon developed into a real 
English style. Authentic specimens of the 
Elers ware are of extreme rarity. Elers, when 
the secret was no longer private, quitted Brad- 
well, and became connected with the glass 
manufactory at Chelsea, where he assisted in 
the manufacture of soft porcelain. Subse- 
quently he removed to Dublin, where he set 
up a glass and china shop. He married Miss 
Banks, by whom he was father of Paul Elers, 
who was educated for the law, and married 
Mary, the daughter and heiress of Edward 
Hungerford of Blackbourton Court, Oxford. 
He died in 1781, aged 82, leaving by her, 
among other children, Maria, the wife of Ri- 
chard Lovell Edgeworth [q. v. ], and mother of 
Maria Edgeworth, the novelist {q.v.] There 
is a medallion portrait of John Philp Elers 
done by Wedgwood, from a painting in the 
possession of the family, and there are two 


small mezzotint portraits of Paul Elers and 
his wife, engraved_from the life by Butler 
Clowes [q. v. ] 


[Shaw’s Hist. of the Staffordshire Potteries ; 
Solon’s Art of the old English Potter; Church’s 
English Earthenware; Jewitt’s Life of Josiah 
Wedgwood; Miss Meteyard’s Life of Josiah 
Wedgwood. ] Le G: 


ELFLEDA or ALFLAD (654-714?), 
abbess of Whitby. [See under Hanrixp, 
b. 626. ] 


ELFLEDA (d. 918?), the lady of the 
Mercians. [See ErHELFLEDA. ] 


ELFORD, RICHARD (d.1714), vocalist, 
became famous in London as a singer of 
sacred music at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. In his youth he belonged 
to the choirs of Lincoln and Durham cathe- 
drals, and came to London to display his fine 
counter-tenor on the stage. His success at 
the theatres was small, owing to his awk- 
ward and ungainly appearance (Hawkins 
quoting Dr. Tudway). Elford was sworn a 
gentleman of the Chapel Royal on 2 Aug. 
1702, ‘in an additional place to be added to 
the establishment,’ but there is no mention 
in the Cheque-book of the addition of 1000. 
to his salary for the excellence of his voice, 
referred to by several writers. Elford was 
also appointed lay vicar at St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral and Westminster Abbey. His talent 
is praised by Croft as ‘ excelling all (as far as 
is known) that ever went before him, and fit 
to be imitated by all that came after him, he 
being in a peculiar manner eminent for his 
giving a due energy and proper emphasis to 
the words of his music,’ and also by Weldon, 
who composed six solo anthems for the cele- 
brated counter-tenor. Elford was also ad- 
mired in profane music; he was chosen to 
take part in the performance before Queen 
Anne at St. James’s Palace of Eccles’s ‘ Birth- 
day Songs,’ in 1703, and was advertised to 
sing ‘some new songs accompanied by the 
lute’ at York Buildings in the same year. 
No mention of Elford is made by Downes or 
Genest. The well-known dancer, Mrs. Elford, 
was in the cast of D’Urfey’s ‘ Wonders of 
the Sun,’ given at the Haymarket in 1706, 
and this fact, noted by Downes, may have 
led to the assertion by Hawkins and later 
historians that Elford sang a part in that 
play. In Carey’s poem, ‘On the Death of 
the late famous Mr. Elford,’ published in 
1720, his loss is deplored in extravagant 
terms, and the patronage accorded to Elford 
by Queen Anne is alluded to. Some songs 
‘set by Mr. Elford,’ ‘ Brightest Nymph,’ ‘To 
thee, O gentle Sleep’ (Tamerlane), ‘To Chloris 
all soft charms agree, and ‘Ah! cruel Damon, 
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cease,’ are in the British Museum. Elford 
died on 29 Oct. 1714. He had a brother a 
singer in the Dublin Cathedral choir. 

[Hawkins’s History of Music, 1853, p. 718; 
Cheque-book of Chapel Royal, ed. Rimbault, 
pp. 24, 27; Croft's Musica Sacra (1724), pre- 
face; Weldon’s Divine Harmony (1725), first 
collection; Daily Courant, 19 March 1703; 
Downes’s Roscius Avglicanus, various editions, 
lines following the entry of 9 April 1705; Carey’s 
Poems, 1720, p. 22; Eccles’s Songs and Sym- 
phonies, 1703; Elford’s printed Songs, Nos. 98 
and 99 in Horton collection, and No. 148 in col- 
lection by Walsh, Brit. Mus. Library. ] 

L. M. M. 


ELFORD, Str WILLIAM (1749-1837), 
banker, politician, and amateur artist, of 
Bickham, Buckland Monachorum, Devon- 
shire, born in August 1749, was the elder 
son of the Rev. Lancelot Elford of Bickham, 
and Grace, daughter of Alexander Wills of 
Kingsbridge, Devonshire. His family was 
one of the oldest in the west of England. 
He wasa partner in the banking firm at Ply- 
mouth of Elford, Tingcomhbe, & Clerk, and 
was connected in many capacities with the 
same town. He was mayor of Plymouth in 
1797, and recorder from 1798 to February 
1833; M.P. for Plymouth from 1796 to 1806, 
when he was defeated, and brought an un- 
successful petition against his antagonist, Sir 
C. M. Pole, bart. He also represented West- 
bury for some time. In July 1807 he was 
elected M.P. for Rye, but resigned his seat in 
July 1808. He was leutenant-colonel of the 
South Devon militia, and in that capacity ac- 
companied his regiment to Ireland during the 
Trish rebellion, 1798-9. On 29 Noy. 1800 he 
was created a baronet. He lived the latter 
part of his life at the Priory, Totnes, and was 
recorder of that borough for some years. He 
died at that place on 80 Nov. 1837, aged 89, 
and was buried in the parish church, where 
there isa tablet to his memory. Elford was 
a friend of William Pitt the younger; fre- 
quently visited Bath, where he was noted us 
a whist-player; was acquainted with many 
of the leading literary characters and artists 
of his day; possessed considerable scientific 
attainments, and in 1790 was elected fellow 
of the Royal Society and the Linnean Society. 
A few years before his death he published 
the results of his investigations as to a sub- 
stitute for common yeast, and his discoveries 
excited some attention. Elford was also an 
artist of great excellence; he was a constant 
contributor to the Royal Academy exhibi- 
tions from 1774 to 1837, and his pictures were 
marked by great taste and good draughtsman- 
ship. The last exhibited by him was painted 
in his eighty-ninth year. There are two water- 
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colour sketches by him in the print room at 
the British Museum. His most important 
picture was ‘The White Lady of Avenel,’ ex- 
hibited in 1822, and now in the possession 
of his grandson, Colonel Henry Cranstoun 
Adams of Lion House, Exmouth, and Crap- 
stone, Buckland Monachorum. There is a 
landscape by Elford at Windsor Castle, which 
he presented to the prince regent in 1819, and 
he also presented pictures painted by himself 
to the university of Oxford and to many of 
his friends. Elford was twice married; his 
first wife was Mary, daughter and heiress of 
the Rev. John Davies of Plympton, who died 
in 1817, leaving one son, Jonathan Elford, 
who married and died in 1823 without issue, 
and two daughters, Grace Chard, died un- 
married 24 Feb. 1856, and Elizabeth, who 
became the wife of General Sir George Pow- 
noll Adams, K.C.H.; his second wife was 
Elizabeth, daughter of Humphrey Hall of 
Manadon, and widow of Lieutenant-colonel 
Walrond. At Elford’s death the baronetcy 
became extinct. James Northcote, R.A. 
[q. v.], was an intimate friend of the Elford 
family, and painted numerous portraits of 
them, most of which, with others, are in the 
possession of the grandson, already mentioned, 
Colonel H. C. Adams, at Exmouth. 


[Gent. Mag. 1838, new ser. ix. 206; Burke’s 
Extinct Baronetage ; Devonshire Association for 
the Advancement of Science, Literature, and Art, 
xvili. 114; Redgrave’s Dict. of Artists; Royal 
Academy Catalogues ; information from Colonel 
H. C. Adams and others. ] Ibe (Cs 


ELGIN, Farts or. [See Bruce, Jamus, 
1811-1863, eighth earl, governor-general of 
India; Brucs, Roprrt, d. 1685, second earl; 
Bruce, THomas, 1655 ?-1741, third earl; 
Bruce, Tuomas, 1766-1841, seventh earl. ] 


ELGIVA. [See Axrerru, 7. 956.] 


ELIAS, JOHN (1774-1841), Welsh me- 
thodist preacher, was born on 6 May 1774 at 
a ‘small tenement’ called Brynllwynbach, in 
the parish of A bererch, four miles east of Pwll- 
heli in Carnarvonshire. His parents ‘werein 
humble circumstances, but they lived comfort- 
ably and respectably.’ Asa boy he was chiefly 
influenced by his paternal grandfather, a small 
farmer and weaver, who taught him to read, 
and gave him his earliest religious impres- 
sions. The grandfather would take the boy 
after church to hear some of the famous South 
Wales methodists. Elias thus became very 
religious, and was constantly convulsed with 
inward struggles and temptations. His chief 
difficulty was about Sunday amusements. He 
at last conquered this supreme temptation, 
and occupied himself on that day in teaching 
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children toread. ‘ Perhaps this was the first 
Sunday school in Carnarvonshire.’ He read 
every Welsh book he could obtain, and 
walked ten miles or more for a sermon on 
Sunday. He gradually became a decided 
methodist, though he long hesitated from fear 
of backsliding, even when his faith was so 
strong that he was only turned from an eighty- 
mile pilgrimage to Llangeitho by the death 
of Daniel Rowlands. Whenabout eighteen his 
religious impressions were deepened during a 
journey to the Bala association. He took ser- 
vice under a methodist weavernamed G.Jones, 
who lived near Pen y Morva, through whose 
influence he at last, in September 1793, joined 
the methodist society at Hendre Howel. On 
Christmas day 1794 he was ‘ received a mem- 
ber of the monthly meeting, and allowed the 
privilege of attempting to preach the gospel.’ 
His fame as an itinerant preacher was spread 
through Carnarvonshire. He besought the 
brethren to allow him to accept an invitation 
to half a year’s schooling in Manchester, but 
was ‘sharply rebuked’ for the pride which 
prompted the request. He was permitted, 
however, to have some months’ schooling at 
the Rey. E. Richardson’s school at Carnar- 
von, where he ‘made such progress in Eng- 
lish as enabled him to understand the subject- 
matter of what he was reading in that lan- 
guage,’ and ‘ became tolerably conversant 
with the Greek and Hebrew scriptures, espe- 
cially through lexicons.’ This was in 1796. 
On 22 Feb. of that year he married Elizabeth 
Broadhead, who kept a shop at Llanvechell 
in Anglesey, where Elias subsequently re- 
sided. He had by her four children, two 
only of whom survived their birth. For the 
first years of their marriage they had a hard 
struggle, but latterly the business improved, 
and Elias was able to leave the entire manage- 
ment to his wife and devote himself exclu- 
sively to preaching. Anglesey, the imme- 
diate sphere of his operations, was in an ex- 
ceptionally low moral and religious condition. 
But his incessant denunciations of ‘ fornica- 
tion, wrecking, drunkenness, Sabbath break- 
ing,’ and the other characteristic sins of the 
island, worked a great reformation. ‘His 
preaching at length became the most attrac- 
tive of the island, so that he was attended 
by the whole population of the neighbour- 
hood wherever he went, and places of wor- 
ship hitherto shunned as contemptible were 
frequented when he occupied them by even 
respectable people.’ The conversion of Angle- 
sey to methodism dates from his work there. 
But, like all the old Welsh preachers, he 
wandered far and wide on his mission. He 
was known all over Wales; he frequently 
preached at Liverpool ; and was equally wel- 
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comed in Manchester, Bristol, and London 
by his fellow-countrymen residing in those 
cities. The effects of his preaching were ex- 
traordinary. His unique power over his audi- 
ence suggests the comparison with Whitefield, 
whom he also resembled in his rigid Calvin- 
istic theology. But though rough and un- 
trained he showed more logical capacity than 
Whitefield. His few printed sermons show 
little of the power exerted by his ‘ unearthly 
tone and supernatural force, his gleaming 
eyes, his ideas flashing forth like the light- 
ning.’ Striking stories are told of his scat- 
tering by his eloquence the unhallowed Sun- 
day fair at Rhuddlan; his great speech at a 
Bible Society’s meeting at Beaumaris; and 
his glowing description of how Lord Angle- 
sey was saved at Waterloo to preside over 
that assembly. He soon wona foremost place 
in his connexion, and was one of the first 
preachers to be ordained at Bala in 1811, 
when the methodists practically seceded from 
the established church. He took a prominent 
part in drawing up the methodists’ articles 
of faith (1823), and in insisting on their 
necessity. He accumulated a great deal 
of information on theological and historical 
subjects, and at the end of his life warmly 
welcomed the establishment of theological 
colleges in his denomination. He was hot 
and violent in his creed, and bitterly opposed 
to the ‘Arminian methodists’ for breaking 
up the unity of doctrine in North Welsh re- 
ligious bodies. He was a strong tory and 
loyalist, a great admirer of George III, and 
an irreconcilable opponent of catholic eman- 
cipation. He was especially careful in check- 
ing the disorders that in some cases tend to 
flow from great religious excitement. He 
madegreat exertions for the Bible Society, the 
London Missionary Society, and for Sunday 
schools. He was an early advocate of total 
abstinence. : 

In 1829 Elias’s wife died, and on 10 Feb. 
1830 he married Lady Bulkeley, the widow 
of Sir John Bulkeley, a lady whose wealth 
set him free from all worldly cares, and 
whose social position did not prevent the 
union from being one of complete happiness. 
After this marriage he resided at a house 
called Vron, near Llangevni, also in Angle- 
sey. In 1832 he had a serious carriage acci- 
dent, from which he never completely re- 
covered. In 1840 he contracted a fresh sick- 
ness when preaching. He died on 8 June 
1841. Ten thousand persons, it was believed, 
attended his funeral in Llanvaes churchyard. 
‘As a preacher,’ cried his enthusiastic medi- 
cal attendant, ‘there has not been his equal 
since the apostle to the Gentiles.’ He was 
| certainly the greatest orator among the 
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remarkable series of the preachers of early 
Welsh methodism. 

His published writings include: 1. ‘Trae- 
thawd ar y Sabboth,’ 1809, which has gone 
through several editions. 2. ‘Buddioldeb yr 
iau ibobl ieuainge, neu bregeth ar Galar. 11. 
27,’ 1818. 3. ‘Teyrnged i goffadwriaeth 
brenin rhinweddol: Sylwedd pregeth a bre- 
gethwyd ar yr achlysur o farwolaeth George 
y Trydydd,’ 1820. 4. ‘Marwolaeth gweision 
ffyddlawn i Dduw yn achlysur i annog y rhai 
byw i ymwroli y’ ngwasanaeth eu Hargl- 
wydd; sef, Sylwedd pregeth [on Josh. i. 2] 
a draddodwyd y’ Nghymdeithasfa,’ Pwllhel,, 
1826. 5. ‘The Death of a faithful Minister, 
with a view to the decease of Rev. E. Morris,’ 
the above translated into English, 1826. 
6. ‘Mawr ddrwg y pechod o ymgaleduo dan 
freintiau crefyddol; sef, Sylwedd pregeth a 
draddodwyd y’ Nghymdeithasfa,’ Llanrwst, 
1828. 7. ‘ Cofiant o fywyd a marwolaeth 
R. Jones, Dinas; At yr hyn ychwanegwyd 
pigion o'1 lythyrau ac o’i waith prydyddol, 
Ynghyd a lythyr ats oddiwrth T. Charles,’ 
1834, 8. ‘Annogaeth i'r Cymry i bleidio cad- 
wraeth y Sabbath trwy anfon eirchion i'r 
Senedd, Bangor, 1836. 9. ‘Pregethau y 
diweddar Barch. J. Elias wedi eu hysgrit- 
enu mewn llaw fer—gan R. Hughes,’ 1849. 
10. ‘ Pregeth i bobl ieuainc,’ 1850. 11. ‘Trae- 
thawd ar Gyfiawnhad Pechadur, yn dangos 
y ffordd y mae Duw... yn cyfiawnhau 
pechaduriaid,’ 1870. 12. ‘The Two Families, 
a Sermon,’ twice printed in English. 


[Elias’s autobiographical memoirs form the 
basis of the Life of John Elias, by the Rev. 
E. Morgan of Syston, who also edited Valuable 
Letters, Essays, and other Papers of John Elias, 
which contain additional biographical material ; 
Owen Jones’s Great Preachers of Wales ; Richard 
Parry's Adgofion am J. Elias; the estimate of 
his contemporaries may be seen, for example, in 
Foulkes’s Ccffadwriaeth y Cyfiawn, pregeth ar 
yr achlysur o farwolaeth J. Elias (1842); and in 
Eliasia, neu rai sylwadau ar gymeriad arei- 
thyddol a phregethwraethol J. Elias (1844); 
Cat. of Printed Books in Brit. Mus.] T. F. T. 


ELIBANK, Lorps, 


ELIOT. [See also Enxtorz, Extior, 
Exxiorr, and Exyor. } 


[See Murray. ] 


ELIOT, EDWARD, Lorp Extor (1727- 
1804), politician, eldest son of Richard Eliot 
of Port Eliot, Cornwall, who married in 
March 1726 Harriot, natural daughter of 
James Craggs, secretary of state, was born 
in the parish of St. George, Hanover Square, 
8 July 1727. In company with Philip Stan- 
hope, the illegitimate son of Lord Chester- 
field, he travelled through Holland, Germany, 
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and Switzerland, under the charge of the 
Rey. Walter Harte. On his return through 
France he met Lord Charlemont, who found 
that EXot’s ‘excellent understanding, culti- 
vated and improved by the best education, 
and animated by a mind of the most pleasing 
cast, rendered him the most agreeable of 
companions, and in Hardy’s ‘Memoirs of 
Charlemont,’ i. 61-8, is a long account of a 
visit which the young men paid to Montes- 
quieu at his seat near Bordeaux. Among 
the manuscripts at Port Eliot are numerous 
letters written by Eliot during this period 
to his father, twenty letters from the father 
to his son, ten from Harte, half a dozen from 
Lord Chesterfield, and three from Philip 
Stanhope at Leipzig to Eliot in England 
(Hist. MSS. Comm. 1st Rep. p. 41). He 
inherited the family estates, on the death of 
his father through consumption, on 19 Nov. 
1748, and he married at St. James’s, West- 
minster, on 25 Sept. 1756, Catherine, sole 
child and heiress of Edward Elliston of 
Guestingthorpe, Essex, by his wife Catherine 
Gibbon. Mrs. Eliot was a first cousin of 
Gibbon, the historian, ‘ and their three sons,’ 
says Gibbon, ‘are my nearest male relations 
on the father’s side.’ Eliot was possessed of 
vast borough influence in Cornwall. Accord- 
ing to Bentham, who made his acquaintance 
at Bowood in 1781, when Eliot had been 
connected in politics with Lord Shelburne 
for sixteen years, he was ‘ knight of the shire 
and puts in seven borough members for Corn- 
wall.” The constituencies of Liskeard, St. 
Germans, and Grampound were at this time 
entirely under his control, and among his 
nominees were Philip Stanhope, Samuel Salt 
(Gmmortalised in Charles Lamb’s ‘ Essays of 
Elia’),Gibbon, and Bryan Edwards. Stanhope 
was brought in for Liskeard in 1754, ‘ owing 
to Mr. Ehot’s friendship, in the most friendly 
manner imaginable,’ but his return for St. 
Germans in 1761 was attended ‘de mauvaise 
grace,’ though he ‘ might have done it at first 
in a friendly and handsome manner, and 
the price paid on the second occasion was 
2,007. Gibbon’s election was also an act of 

private friendship, though, as it turned out, 
much to Eliot’s regret.’ Eliot himself sat for 
St. Germans from 1748 to 1768, Liskeard from 
1768 to 1775, and for the county of Cornwall 
from 1775 to 1784, when he was created Baron 
Eliot of St. Germans (30 Jan. 1784). In 
1751 he was appointed receiver-general for 
the Prince of Wales in the duchy of Corn- 
wall, a lucrative post estimated at 2,0002. 
per annum, and from January 1760 to March 
1776 he was a commissioner for the board of 
tradeand plantations. The ministry of North 
was supported by him in the early stages of 
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the American war, but in March 1776 he 
voted against the employment of the Hessian 
troops, and resigned his position at the board 
of trade. Gibbon, like his patron in politics, 
supported the Tory ministry at first, and con- 
tinued to vote with them until the dissolu- 
tion in 1781, when ‘Mr. Eliot was deeply 
engaged in the measures of opposition, and the 
electors of Liskeard are commonly of the 
same opinion as Mr. Eliot.’ Seven letters 
from Gibbon to Eliot, two of which are in 
defence of his parliamentary conduct, are at 
Port Eliot (Ast. MSS. Comm. Ist Rep. 
p. 41). It is mentioned in Hansard’s ‘ Parl. 
Hist.’ xx. 621, to Eliot’s credit, that when it 
was proposed to vest in the two universities 
the sole right of printing almanacks, Carnan, 
a bookseller, petitioned against the measure, 
and Erskine spoke in support of the petition 
with such success that although Elot had 
come up from Cornwall at the request of the 
chancellor of Oxford University to support 
the bill, he was converted to the opposite 
side through Erskine’s arguments, and pub- 
licly acknowledged it in the lobby. The 
manor of Charlton in Kent came to him 
through his descent from Craggs in 1765, 
and on 15 April 1789 he assumed by sign- 
manual the name and arms of that family. 
He died at Port Eliot 17 Feb. 1804, and his 
wife died on 23 Feb. They were both buried 
at St. Germans on 1 March. The Eliots 
were among the earliest patrons of Reynolds, 
and Lord Eliot was ‘one of Sir Joshua’s most 
familiar and valued friends,’ to whom he sat 
for his portrait in March 1781 and January 
1782, and by whom Lady Eliot’s portrait, a 
kit-cat, was painted in January 1786. He 
belonged to the Literary Club, and several 
of his sayings are recorded in ‘Boswell.’ He 
brought under Johnson’s notice the account 
of Lord Peterborough in Captain Carleton’s 
‘Memoirs,’ and the introduction was repaid 
with the remark: ‘I did not think a young 
lord could have mentioned to me a book in 
English history that was not known to me.’ 
Bentham described him as ‘a modest, civil, 
good kind of man, sensible enough, but with- 
out those pretensions which one would ex- 
pect to find in a man whose station in his 
country is so commanding and political in- 
fluence so great. He is modest enough in his 
conversation about politics, but desponding. 
He says he scarce ever looks into a paper, 
nor does he, for fear of ill news.’ Several 
of his letters are among the manuscripts 
of Lord Lansdowne (ist. MSS. Comm. 6th 
Rep. p. 288). 
[Gibbon’s Memoirs (1827 ed.), i. 16, 57, 213, 
226-7, li. 75, 123, 125, 1388; Chesterfield’s Let- 
ters (1845 ed.), ii. 355, 364, iv. 837, 394-6, v. 
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449-50; Bentham’s Life (Works x.),96, 97, 1015. 
Taylor’s Sir Joshua Reynolds, ii. 343, 387, 431, 
499; Boswell (Hill’s ed.), i. 479, iii. 54, iv. 78-9, 
326, 332-4; Walpole’s Journals, 1771-83, ii. 26; 
Lysons’s Environs, iv. 831, 333, 342 ; Boase and. 
Courtney's Bibl. Cornub. i. 137, iii, 1171; Genea- 
logy of Eliot and Craggs, Miscell. Geneal. and 
Herald. ii. 44, and privately printed 1868.] 
Niles Oh 


ELIOT, EDWARD GRANVILLE, third 
EArt or Sr. Germans (1798-1877), diplo- 
matist, was the only son of William, second 
earl of St. Germans, by his first wife, Lady 
Georgiana Augusta Leveson-Gower, fourth 
daughter of the first Marquis of Stafford. He 
was born 29 Aug. 1798, was educated at 
‘Westminster School and Christ Church, Ox-. 
ford, and was created honorary LL.D. of 
Dublin in 1843. In January 1824 Lord 
Eliot, by which name he was known till 
1845, entered parliament as member for Lis- 
keard, which borough he continued to repre- 
sent until the passing of the Reform Bill in 
1832. Canning appointed him lord of the 
treasury in his brief administration of 1827. 
He had been appointed secretary of legation 
at Madrid in 1823, and at Lisbon in 1824 
(DoxyixE, Baronage). In 1834 he was sent 
to Spain as envoy extraordinary. The Carlist 
war was then raging, and Eliot concluded an 
agreement with the two belligerent forces, 
by which prisoners on both sides were to be 
treated according to the laws of civilised 
war. This treaty, known as the ‘ Eliot Con- 
vention,’ effectually put an end to the sangui- 
nary system of reprisals. Within a month of 
the conclusion of the treaty it was the 
means of saving the lives of more than six 
hundred of the royalist troops. The popu- 
lace of Madrid was furious, believing that it 
might be the commencement of a policy ‘ to 
protocolise’ Spain in the manner of Belgium. 
Upon his return to England in 1837 Eliot 
was returned to parliament for Hast Corn- 
wall, which he continued to represent until 
1845. England having permitted Spain to 
enlist soldiers within her territories, Eliot 
moved an address in the House of Commons 
in 1838, condemning the policy which had 
been sanctioned by Lord Palmerston. His 
speech was much applauded, but the motion 
was defeated on a division taken by sur- 
prise. In 1841 Eliot, who was a moderate 
whig in politics, was appointed by Sir Ro- 
bert Peel chief secretary for Ireland, then 
in a very disturbed state. Eliot in the ses- 
sion of 1848 introduced an arms bill, which 
required the registration of firearms, and 
restricted the importation of arms and am- 
munition. The measure was obstinately con- 
tested at every stage, but eventually became 
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law. Eliot often addressed the house on 
Trish questions, with the respect even of 
opponents. In January 1845 Eliot resigned 
the Irish chief secretaryship, and on the death 
of his father succeeded to the peerage as 
Earl St. Germans. He was appointed post- 
master-general by Sir Robert Peel, and held 
that office till the fall of Peel’s administra- 
tion. The Earl of Aberdeen, on becoming 
prime minister in December 1852, appointed 
him lord-lieutenant of Ireland. He held 
the post during Lord A berdeen’s premiership. 
He received the queen and the prince con- 
sort in 1853 on the opening of the Great 
Exhibition of Dublin. On 16 Feb, 1855 
Palmerston acceded to office as premier, and 
St. Germans retained in the new government 
the post of Irish viceroy, but on the recon- 
struction of the ministry a few days later, re- 
tired from office. After his return from Ire- 
land St. Germans was for several years lord 
steward of the household. He was atterwards, 
as long as his health permitted, the queen’s 
confidential adviser at all critical periods, 
and especially on family matters. He ac- 
companied the Prince of Wales on his tour 
through Canada and the United States in 
1860. He never ceased to take a deep inte- 
rest in public affairs. Though he acted with 
the liberals on political questions generally, 
his advice was frequently sought by leaders 
on the opposite side. He declined to join in 
the ‘No Popery’ agitation in 1850, and pub- 
lished his reasons for objecting to it. He 
spoke seldom, but was generally respected for 
his fairness and ability; and he was a good 
Jandlord to his tenantry in Cornwall. He 
was deputy-lieutenant of the county (1841) 
and special deputy-warden of the Stannaries 
(1852). He died 7 Oct. 1877. 

In 1824 he married Lady Jemima Corn- 
wallis, third daughter and coheiress of 
Charles, second and last marquis Cornwallis, 
by his wife, the Lady Louisa Gordon, daugh- 
ter and coheiress of Alexander, fourth duke 
of Gordon. He had issue three sons and 
one daughter. Granville Charles Cornwallis, 
the second son, was a captain in the Cold- 
stream guards, and was killed at Inkerman, 
5 Noy. 1854. William Gordon Cornwallis 
(born 14 Dec. 1829), the eldest son, who 
became fourth Harl of St.Germane was sum- 
moned to the House of Lords in 1870 in his 
father’s barony of Eliot; was engaged in the 
diplomatic service till 1865; was M.P. for 
Devonport from 1866 to 1868, and died 
19 March 1881. His brother, Henry Corn- 
wallis Eliot, became fifth earl. 


[Ann. Reg. 1877; Times, 8 Oct. 1877; 
Western Weekly News, 13 Oct. 1877 ; Hansurd’s 
Parliamentary Debates. ] Gu Bas. 
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ELIOT, FRANCIS PERCEVAL (1756?— 
1818), writer on finance, born about 1756, 
entered the civil service, and was at the time 
of his death and for many years previously 
one of the Commissioners of audit at Somer- 
set House. He took a very great interest in 
the volunteer yeomanry service, was succes- 
sively major and colonel of the Staffordshire 
volunteer cavalry, and wrote, with reference 
to that movement, ‘Six Letters on the sub- 
ject of the Armed Yeomanry,’ 1794; new 
edition, 1797. Eliot died at Portman Street, 
London, on 23 Aug. 1818. He was married 
and had a largefamily. He wrote: 1.‘ Demon- 
stration, or Financial Remarks, with occa- 
sional Observations on Political Occurrences,’ 
1807. 2. ‘Observations on the Fallacy of 
the supposed Depreciation of the Paper Cur- 
rency of the Kingdom, with Reasons for dis- 
senting from the Report of the Bullion Com- 
mittee,’ 1811; new edition, with answers to 
criticisms, same year. 3, ‘Letters on the 
Political and Financial Situation of the Bri- 
tish Empire in the years 1814, 1815, and 
1816,’ addressed to the Earl of Liverpool, 
and published in the ‘ Pamphleteer’ of those 
dates. Eliot was engaged at the time of his 
death in writing largely for the ‘Adgis,’ a 
weekly paper in which he was interested. 

[Gent. Mag. October 1818, p. 878 ; Observa- 
tions, p. 3; Brit. Mus. Cat.] BY. OW-=t: 


ELIOT, GEORGE. [See Cross, Mary 
ANN. | 

ELIOT, Str JOHN (1592-1632), patriot, 
the son of Richard Eliot and his wife Bridget 
(Carswell) of Port Eliot, near St. Germans 
in Cornwall, was born on or shortly before 
20 April 1592. The impetuosity which was 
the distinguishing mark of his parliamentary 
career revealed itself in a boyish outbreak, in 
which he wounded a neighbour, Mr. Moyle, 
who had complained to his father of his ex- 
travagance. It was also in keeping with 
his placable disposition that he should be 
sobered by the incident, and should have 
craved forgiveness for the wrong which he 
had done. On 4 Dec. 1607 he matriculated 
at Exeter College, Oxford (Boasn, Reg. Coll. 
Exon. \xix.), where he remained three years, 
and though he did not take a degree, his par- 
hamentary speeches showed the thorough- 
ness with which he had conducted his studies. 
His religion was deep-seated, thoroughly pro- 
testant in tone, but not careful to take offence 
at the small ceremonial scandals which vexed 
the soul of the ordinary puritan, as long as 
he had reason to think that they did hot 
cover an attempt to reintroduce papal doc- 
trines and practices. 
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After leaving the university Eliot betook 
himself to one of the inns of court to master 
so much of the law as was then considered 
a necessary part of the education of a gentle- 
man. He afterwards travelled on the conti- 
nent, where he met George Villiers, then an 
unknown youth, and took great pleasure in 
his society. On his return to England in the 
winter of 1611, he married Rhadagund, daugh- 
ter of Richard Gedie of Trebursye, Cornwall. 
In 1614 Eliot sat in the Addled parliament for 
St. Germans. In 1618 he was knighted, and 
in 1619, by the favour of the companion of 
his continental travels, who had now be- 
come Marquis of Buckingham and lord high 
admiral, he was appointed vice-admiral of 
Devon. He did not sit in the parliament of 
1621. In 1623, during the absence of his 
patron in Spain, he first came into collision 
with the court. He arrested a pirate named 
Nutt. Nutt, however, had a protector in Sir 
George Calvert, the secretary of state, and 
Eliot was committed to the Marshalsea on 
some trumped-up charges connected with the 
arrest. He was only liberated on 23 Dec., 
more than two months after the return of 
Buckingham, who had now become a duke. 

In the parliament of 1624 Elot sat for the 
Cornish borough of Newport. His maiden 
speech on 27 Feb. at once revealed a power 
of oratory unlike anything which had been 
heard before in the House of Commons. It 
also revealed an independence of character 
which was lessunusual. Eliot sympathised 
deeply with Buckingham’s warlike policy 
directed against Spain, but he had an ideal- 
ist’s reverence for the House of Commons as 
the depository of the wisdom of the nation. 
From first to last he was vehement in sus- 
taining its privileges, sometimes even at the 
expense of what might at the time seem 
graver interests. He now asked that the 
question of freedom of speech which had 
been raised in the last days of the parlia- 
ment of 1621 might be finally settled. The 
house was intent on other matters, and Eliot’s 
proposal was shelved in a committee. 

Eliot, as might have been expected, gave 
his voice for a breach with Spain. On 24 April 
he called for thanks to the king and prince 
on their declaration that there should be no 
conditions for the catholics in the French 
marriage treaty. Before the prorogation he 
advocated the impeachment of Middlesex. He 
was still an adherent of Buckingham, and was 
marked out for a place in his cortége if he had, 
as was intended, gone to France, shortly after 
the accession of Charles I, to fetch the future 
queen, the Princess Henrietta Maria. On 
1 April 1625 he wrote to the duke to assure 
him that he hoped to become ‘wholly devoted 


to the contemplation of his excellence,’ In the 
parliament of 1625, the first parliament of the 
new reign, Eliot again represented Newport. 
On 23 June he spoke for the purity and unity 
of religion, arguing for the enforcement of the 
lawsagainst thecatholics. It was probably the 
tolerance shown by Charles to the catholics, 
in defiance of his promise made to the last 
parliament, which roused Eliot’s suspicions 
of his government. He took a strong part 
against Wentworth in the case of a disputed 
election. On 8 July, when it was known 
that Buckingham had advised Charles to ask 
for a grant of money for the war in addition 
to the two subsidies which had been already 
voted, Eliot was chosen to remonstrate with 
the duke, evidently as a person who was still 
on good terms with him. The arguments 
which he used to induce Buckingham to 
abandon the demand which had been made 
for further subsidies avoided the main point 
at issue, the necessity or otherwise of a large 
grant for the service of the war, and may, 
therefore, give rise to a suspicion that though 
Ehot already shared the general opinion as to 
Buckingham’s incompetency as a war mini- 
ster, he did not like to tell him this to his 
face. On 6 Aug., after the adjournment to 
Oxford, he appeared for the last time as a me- 
diator, declaring his distrust in a war policy 
which extended to Denmark, Savoy, Ger- 
many, and France, but throwing the blame 
of the late miscarriages, not on Bucking- 
ham, but on the navy commissioners. An 
attempt which was subsequently made to in- 
duce Buckingham to make concessions broke 
down on the duke’s persistence, with Charles’s 
support, in refusing to admit to the direction 
of affairs counsellors who might have the con- 
fidence of the House of Commons. It was 
this refusal which marks Eliot’s final breach 
with him. Yet, though in the warm debates 
which followed he had taken up some notes 
of Sir R. Cotton, and had worked them up 
into a speech of bitter invective against the 
duke, he allowed his words to remain un- 
spoken, and contented himself with watching 
events during the remainder of the session 
(see GARDINER, Hist. of England, 1603-42, 
vy. 425). 

In the winter which followed, Eliot was 
witness of the miserable condition of the 
men who had returned from the Cadiz voyage, 
and who, ill-clothed and half-starved, crowded 
the streets of Plymouth. Accordingly, when 
he was elected to the new parliament which 
met in 1626, this time as member for St. Ger- 
mans, he came to it entirely estranged from 
theman whom he had for many years regarded 
with affection. Eliot was not one whose feel- 
ings were ever at amoderate heat. He hadthe 
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oratorical temperament, and as soon as he dis- 
trusted Buckingham he believed him capable 
of the worst crimes. He could not conceive 
him as he really was, incapable and vain, yet 
animated with a sincere desire to serve his 
country in displaying his own power. He 
set him down as a traitor who was prepared 
deliberately to sacrifice national interests in 
order to enrich and aggrandise himself and 
his kindred. 

Eliot’s conviction of Buckingham’s mis- 
demeanors was increased by the circum- 
stances under which the parliament of 1626 
opened, Charles, in order to rid himself of 
opposition, had kept at a distance from West- 
minster those among the members of the last 
parliament who had most severely criticised 
his policy by naming them sheriffs of their re- 
spective counties. It wastherefore upon Eliot, 
who had been allowed to come to parliament, 
as having taken no part in that criticism, that 
the leadership of the new house fell. He 
began by calling for inquiry into the causes of 
the recent disaster, and when the committee 
which conducted the examination came upon 
traces of the misdeeds of the duke, he was in- 
clined to exaggerate them, sometimes from 
mere want of knowledge of the circumstances 
under which Buckingham had acted. He 
soon came to the conclusion that the favou- 
rite, haying dragged England into a war with 
Spain, was now about to drag her into a war 
with France, simply in order to fill his purse 
with the tenths of prize goods which were 
the perquisite of the lord high admiral. On 
27 March he made a furious attack on’ Buck- 
ingham, and Charles, having intervened, per- 
suaded the house on 4 April to present a re- 
monstrance, asserting its right to question the 
highest subjects of the crown. It was a claim 
to render ministerial responsibility once morea 
reality,and thereby indirectly to make parlia- 
ment supreme. He had already persuaded the 
house to vote a resolution granting subsidies, 
but to postpone the bringing in of the bill 
which alone could give legality to the reso- 
lution, and thus to dangle before the king’s 
eyes the expectation of receiving supplies of 
war in order to induce him to abandon Buck- 
ingham. 

As Charles was not to be persuaded, the 
impeachment of Buckingham, which aad long 
been threatened, took its course. It was 
carried to the lords on 8 May by eight ma- 
nagers, of whom Eliot was one. It was on 
Ehot that devolved on 10 May the duty of 
summing up the charges, and in doing so he 
compared Buckingham to Sejanus. On the 
llth Eliot was sent to the Tower, together 
with Sir Dudley Digges. The commons refused 
to proceed to business till their members were 
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released. Digges was set free on the 16th, 
and Eliot on the 19th. They were the last 
members ever imprisoned for words spoken 
in parliament. As Charles could not stop 
the impeachment in any other way, he dis- 
solved parliament on 15 June. 

When the session was ended Eliot was dis- 
missed from the justiceship of the peace and 
the vice-admiralty of Devon, and in 1627 was 
imprisoned in the Gatehouse for refusing to 
pay his share of the forced loan. He was 
liberated when it became evident that another 
parliament must be summoned, and when 
Charles’s third parliament met,17 March 1628, 
Eliot sat in it as member for the county of 
Cornwall. He at once joined in the ery 
against arbitrary taxation, and made his voice 
heard from time to time, though during the 
earlier part of the session the house was more 
inclined to follow Wentworth, who, though 
equally firm in his resolution to procure a 
removal of the subjects’ grievances, was less 
incisive than Eliot in his mode of dealing with 
the king. On 5 May Wentworth’s leadership 
came to an end, upon Charles’s refusal to 
concede his demands, and Eliot then came ta 
the front, and joined Coke and the lawyers in 
promoting the Petition of Right, and in re- 
fusing to agree to anything short of its full 
acceptance by the king. When, after the 
king’s first answer, that acceptance appeared 
unlikely, Eliot called upon the house to draw 
up a remonstrance, and, being interrupted by 
the speaker in a hostile allusion to Bucking- 
ham, refused to continue a speech in which 
he was not free to express all his mind. The 
king for once gave way, and on 7 June gave 
his assent to the Petition of Right. During 
the short remainder of the session Eliot con- 
tinued the assault on Buckingham. 

In the session of 1629, after Buckingham’s 
murder, Eliot led the attack upon the Ar- 
minians and ceremonialists, who were, as 
he held, unprotestantising the doctrine and 
the services of the church. He pointed out 
that those who professed the opinions against 
which the House of Commons protested had 
been chosen for preferment in the church, 
and he proposed to meet the one-sided favour 
of the king by an equally one-sided proscrip- 
tion by parliament. He found, however, that 
it was easier to point out who were to be 
excluded from office in the church than it was 
to define the doctrines which were to be alone 
accepted. The house followed him in sum- 
moning to its bar some of the inculpated per- 
sons ; but before they appeared on the scene a 
new question arose. The claim of the king 
to levy provisionally tonnage and poundage 
without consent of parliament was disputed 
and while Pym wished to discuss the legat 
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question, Eliot preferred first to take in 
hand a question of privilege which had arisen 
by the seizure of the goods of a member 
of the house who had refused to pay the 
duties. The officers of the customs who had 
effected the seizure were summoned to the 
bar, but the king intervened, and directed the 
adjournment of the house, that an attempt 
might be made in the interval to discover a 
compromise. On his direction of a second 
adjournment on 2 March, the speaker was 
held down in his chair, while Eliot, amidst 
increasing tumult, read out three resolutions 
which were intended to call the attention 
of the country to the king’s proceedings in 
respect to religion and taxation. The resolu- 
tions were actually put by Holles, just as the 
king arrived to prorogue parliament. 

On 4 March Eliot, with eight other mem- 
bers, was sent to the Tower, and on the 10th 
parliament was dissolved. When on the 18th 
Eliot was examined as to his conduct, he re- 
plied: ‘T refuse to answer, because I hold 
that it is against the privilege of parliament 
to speak of anything which was done in the 
house.’ Eliot’s position was that he was ac- 
countable to the house only, and that no 
power existed with a constitutional right to 
inquire into his conduct in it. Charles struck 
at Eliot not merely as a political antagonist, 
but as the assailant of Buckingham, and in 
his anger described him as ‘an outlawed man, 
desperate in mind and fortune.’ 

‘With all their wish to strike at Eliot and 
his fellows, the crown lawyers had some diffi- 
culty in discovering the best method of pro- 
cedure. They did not like to accuse them 
of words spoken in the house, and it was not 
till October that Attorney-general Heath de- 
termined to bring an information against 
Eliot, Holles, and Valentine in the court of 
king’s bench. On 29 Oct. Eliot was removed 
to the Marshalsea, a prison specially con- 
nected with that court. On 26 Jan. 1630 the 
three appeared at the bar of the king’s bench. 
The charge against them was not that they 
had spoken certain words, but that they had 
formed a conspiracy to resist the king’s law- 
ful order, to calumniate the ministers of the 
crown, and to assault the speaker. The court 
decided that it had jurisdiction in the case. 
Eliot simply continued to refuse to acknow- 
ledge that jurisdiction, and on 12 Feb. was 
sentenced, in his absence through illness, to a 
fine of 2,0002. 

Kliot was once more sent back tothe Tower. 
A word of acknowledgment that he was in 
the wrong would have given him his liberty, 
but for him to make that acknowledgment 
was to surrender those privileges of parliament 
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liberties of the nation. He solaced himself 
in his confinement by writing an account of 
the first parliament of Charles I, under the 
title of the ‘ Negotium Posterorum,’ and a po- 
litical-philosophical treatise, which he styled 
‘The Monarchy of Man.’ Eliot was not a 
republican. His ideal state was one in which 
the king governed with very extended powers, 
but in which he received enlightenment by 
constantly listening to the advice of parlia- 
ment. Hliot’s revolutionary work, in short, 
was rather in tendency than in deliberate 
judgment. The result of his action, if carried 
on by his successors, would be the subordi- 
nation of the crown to parliament; but he 
was an enthusiastic orator rather than a lo- 
gical thinker, and he was himself unconscious 
of the complete change in the balance of force 
which his genius was creating. It was left 
for Pym to systematise that which had been 
sketched out by Eliot. 

The spring of 1632 saw Eliot in the be- 
ginning of a consumption. In a letter to 
Hampden, written on 29 March, he expressed 
his abounding cheerfulness in contemplation 
of God’s goodness towards him. In October 
he petitioned for leave to go into the country 
for the benefit of his health. As he still 
refused to acknowledge that he had erred, 
Charles rejected his petition, and on 27 Nov. 
he died. The implacable king closed his ears 
to a request of his son for permission to trans- 
port his corpse to Port Ehot. ‘ Let SirJohn 
Eliot,’ he wrote on the petition, ‘be buried in 
the church of that parish where he died.’ By 
his wife, who died in 1628, Eliot had five 
sons and four daughters. John, the eldest 


| son, was M.P. for St. Germans from 1660 
till 1678, and died in 1685. Elizabeth, the 


eldest daughter, married Colonel Nathaniel 
Fiennes. ; 

The following works by Eliot were pri- 
vately printed for the first time from manu- 
scripts at Port Eliot by Dr. Grosart: 1. ‘The 
Monarchie of Man,’ 1879. 2. ‘An Apology 
for Socrates (being a vindication of Sir J. E. 
by himself), and ‘Negotium Posterorum,’ 
1881. 38. ‘De Jure Majestatis, a Political 
Treatise of Government,’ and the ‘ Letter- 
book of Sir John Eliot,’ 1882. 

[The materials for Eliot’s Life are to be found 
in Forster’s Life of Sir John Eliot. For criti- 
cisms on that work, see Gardiner’s Hist. of Eng- 
land, 1603-42, vols. y-vii. passim.] 8. R. G. 


ELIOT, JOHN (1604-1690), styled ‘the 
Indian Apostle’ (IT. THoroweoop, Jews in 
America, 1660, p. 24) and by Winslow ‘the 
Indian evangelist,’ was born either at Wid- 
ford, Hertfordshire, where he was baptised 


which in his eyes were equivalent to the | on} Aug. 1604, or at Nazing, where his father 
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lived (W. Winters, Memorials of the Pil- 
grim Fathers, 1882, p. 26). He was the son 
of Bennett Eliot, a yeoman holding land in 
the parishes of Ware, Widford, Hunsdon, and 
Eastwick in the same county, who bequeathed 
by will, dated 5 Nov. 1621, 82. of the profits 
of these lands for the maintenance of his 
son John at Cambridge University (20. pp. 39- 
42). John Eliot entered as a pensioner at 
Jesus College, 20 March 1619, and took his 
degree in 1622. He was for some years usher 
in a school at Little Baddow, near Chelms- 
ford, kept by the Rev. Thomas Hooker, after- 
wards (1633) pastor of the First Church at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. Cotton Mather 
owned a manuscript account of this school 
written by Eliot, whose leaning towards non- 
conformity commenced under Hooker’s ad- 
ministration (Magnala Christe Americana, 
1702, bk. iii. p. 59). Eliot had taken orders 
in the church of England, but his opinions 
led him to quit his native country. He landed 
at Boston in New England on 4 Noy. 1631 
(Joun Winturop, Hist. of New England, 
Boston, 1853, i. 76), going over in the same 
ship with Governor Winthrop’s wife and 
children. Three brothers and three sisters 
went with him either then or shortly after- 
wards. ‘He adjoyned to the churchat Boston, 
and there exercised in the absens of Mr. 
Wilson, the pastor of that church, who had 
gone back to England’ (Extror’s own ‘ Church 
Record,’ reprinted in Jeport of the Boston 
Record Commissioners, Doc. 114, 1880, and 
portions in New England Hist. and Genealog. 
Register, vol. xxxiii. 1879). He was so much 
liked that ‘though Boston laboured all they 
could, both with the congregation of Roxbury 
and withMr. Eliot himself, alleging their want 
of him, and the covenant between them, &c., 
yet he could not be diverted from accepting 
the call of Roxbury’ (WintHRop, History, 
1.111). Before leaving England Eliot was 
engaged to be married to Hanna Mumford 
or Mountford, who followed him a year after 
his arrival in the colony, and to whom he 
was married on 4 Sept. 1632, or rather Octo- 
ber, says Savage (Genealogy. Dict. ii. 109). 
This was the first marriage recorded in Rox- 
bury. On5 Nov. following he was established 
a ‘teacher’ of the church at Roxbury, an 
office he continued until his death, and at 
once began to manifest that love of learning, 
devotion to religious obligations, and chivalric 
ardour for the temporal and spiritual welfare 
of the Indians, which always distinguished 
him. In 1634, having censured the conduct 
of the colonial government in concluding a 
treaty with the Pequots without consulting 
the whole community, he was called upon 


publicly to retract his observations. He was | 


a witness against the religious enthusiast, 
Mrs. Hutchinson, on her trial in November 
1637 (T. Hurcurnson, History of the Pro- 
vince of Massachusetts Bay from 1628 to 1749, 
1768, 1i. #84). With Richard Mather and his 
colleague, Thomas Weld, he helped to prepare 
the English metrical version of the Psalms, 
printed by Stephen Daye [q. v.] in 1640, and 
known as the ‘Bay Psalm Book,’ the first 
book printed in New England. 

Eliot states that he set himself to learn 
the Indian language with the assistance of 
‘a pregnant-witted young man, who had been 
a servant in an English house, who pretty 
well understood his own language, and had 
a clear pronunciation’ (The Indian Grammar 
begun, 1666, p. 66), He studied two years 
before he allowed himself to preach. His 
first pastoral visit to the Indians was on 
28 Oct. 1646, at a place afterwards called 
Nonantum, on the borders of Newton and 
Watertown, Massachusetts. Here he deli- 
vered a long sermon in the native dialect, 
but prayedin English. Three other meetings 
were held, and the Indians are reported to 
have taken alively interest in the proceedings. 
A practical step towards the civilisation of 
his converts was taken by Eliot in establish- 
ing settlements, giving them industrial occu- 
pations, clearings, houses, and clothes. They 
ultimately enjoyed some kind of self-govern- 
ment, with the comforts and securities of 
white citizens. He thought it ‘absolutely 
necessary to carry on civility with religion.’ 
The work was regarded with approval by his 
brother ministers, and money to found schools 
was sent by well-wishers even from England. 
An order of the home parliament was passed 
on 17 March 1647 requiring the committee 
on foreign plantations to prepare an ordinance 
‘for the encouragement and advancement of 
learning and piety in New England’(FRANcis, 
p. 182). An ordinance was passed on 27 July 
1649 for the advancement of civilisation and 
christianity among the Indians, and ‘A Cor- 
poration for the Promoting and Propagating 
the Gospel among the Indians of New Eng- 
land’ was instituted. The first township of 
‘praying Indians’ was at Natick, where in 
1651 a considerable number were established. 
A dozen more settlements were founded under 
the care of Eliot, who sought for the support 
of the general court in his proceedings. While 
fulfilling his duties at Roxbury he visited 
Natick once a fortnight, riding horseback 
across open country. He begged clothing 
and other necessaries for his pupils. A water- 
drinker and abhorrer of smoking himself, he 
did not forbid his converts either wine or 
tobacco. The papooses always found small 
gifts in his deep pockets. The medicine men 
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and sachems were hostile, and King Philip 
refused to entertain the English missionaries. 
A considerablesum of money was transmitted 
to America from the corporation in London. 
Salaries were paid to preachers (Eliot in 1662 
receiving 50/.), an Indian college erected, 
schools founded, and the expenses of print- 
ing translations defrayed by the corporation, 
which was kept informed by Eliot of his pro- 
gress (see letters in Mass. Hist. Soc. Proc., 
November 1879, and Brrou, Life of Boyle, 
1772, pp. cev-xiv). After the Restoration, 
‘the corporation being dead in law,’ Robert 
Boyle procured a charter re-establishing its 
rights (Biren, Life, p. lxviii). The history of 
the missionary labours of Eliot and others 
is detailed in the series of ‘Indian tracts’ 
described below. 

“The Christian Commonwealth’ was printed 
in London by a friend of the author in 1659. 
On 18 March 1660 the governor and council 
in New England found it ‘full of seditious 
principles and notions. . . especially against 
the government established in their native 
country’ (FRANcIS, p. 210). Eliot recanted 
before the court, which suppressed the book. 
The first Indian church was founded at Natick 
in 1660; the ecclesiastical organisation con- 
tinued until the death of the last native 
pastor in 1716. F 

All this time the great work of Eliot’s life, 
the translation of the Bible, was slowly pro- 
gressing,in spite of his missionary labours and 
family cares. Hisearliest published volume in 
the Indian language was a catechism, printed 


in 1658, and five years later a translation of 
The two books are | 


some psalms in metre. 
described by Thomas as having been printed 
at Cambridge by Green, but no copy of either 
can be traced (Printing, i. 65, 66, u. 311, 312). 
The version of the whole Bible in the dialect 
of the Massachusetts Indians was finished by 
December 1658, and the corporation inLondon 
was at the expense of putting the first sheet 
of the New Testament into type before 7 Sept. 
1659. Samuel Green, successor to Stephen 
Daye, was the first printer, and was after- 
wards helped by Marmaduke Johnson. By 
5 Sept. 1661 the New Testament was com- 
pleted, and a copy sent by the commissioners 
to Charles II and others. Two years later the 
whole Bible wascompleted, being the first ever 
printed onthe American continent. Thecom- 
missioners directed that a metrical version of 
the Psalms should be added. There is a page 
of ‘Catechism’ or rules for holy living. The 
paper is of good quality, of ‘pot quarto’ size, 
the type ‘full-faced bourgeois on brevier body’ 
(Tuomas, ii. 314). Seventeen years after- 
wards a new edition was called for, and with 


the help of the Rev. John Cotton of Plymouth | 
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Eliot undertook a thorough revision. Green, 
the printer, and a native journeyman began 
the New Testament in 1680, and finished it 
about the end of the following year. The 
Old Testament was in course of printing from 
1682 to 1685. The Psalms and ‘Catechism’ 
are included as in the first edition. It was 
produced at a cheaper price than its prede- 
cessor. Some well-used copies are preserved 
bearing the names of long-forgotten Indian 
owners. Nine hundred pounds were forwarded 
by the corporation towards the expenses, to 
which Eliot himself contributed part of his 
modest salary. This marvellous monument 
of laborious piety is of considerable linguistie 
value, although no one using the language 
has been living for many years. The first 
edition is veryrare, and good copies have sold 
for over 200/. The second edition is also 
eagerly sought for by American collectors. 
Baxterstates that after Eliot had sent the king 
first the New Testament and then the whole 
Bible in the Indian’s language, ‘next he 
would print my “ Call to the Unconverted” 
and the “ Practice of Piety.” But Mr. Boyle 
sent him word it would be better taken here 
if the “ Practice of Piety ” were printed before 
anything of mine’ (Leliquie Baxteriane, 
1696, pp. 290-1). :The translation of Baxter's 
‘Call’ was, however, printed about the middle 
of 1664. An abridged version of Bayly’s 
‘Practice of Piety, a work of extraordinary 
popularity in its original form, appeared in 
1665, as well as Eliot’s ‘Communion of 
Churches,’ defending the utility of councils 
or synods; ‘although a few copies of this 
small script are printed, the preface states 
‘yet it is not published, only committed pri- 
vately to some godly and able hands.’ 

With hissons John (1636-1668) and Joseph 
(1638-1694) (Srstey, Harvard Graduates, 
Cambr. 1873, i. 476, 530), who helped him in 
his versions, he had long talked over a pro- 
posal to put the dialect of the Indians into 
grammatical form, and, upon the suggestion 
of Boyle, printed, in 1666, ‘ The Indian Gram- 
mar begun,’ described in the dedication to him 
and the corporation as ‘anessay unto this diffi- 
cult service . .. some bones and ribs prepara- 
tory at least forsuchawork. It is not worthy 
the name ofagrammar.’ The ‘Indian Primer’ 
(1669) and ‘ Logick Primer’ (1672) were 
written for the native proselytes. In 1674 
the number of ‘praying Indians’ was esti- 
mated at 3,600 (N. Morton, New England's 
Memorial, Boston, 1826, pp. 407-15). Dur- 
ing King Philip’s war (1675-6) many fell 
victims to the suspicion both of their own 
countrymen as well as of the colonists, al- 
though they fought on the side of the English. 
The progress of christianity among them never 
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recovered from the blow. In the autumn of 
1675 the Natick Indians were removed to 
Deer Island, ‘patiently, humbly, and piously, 
without complaining against ye English,’ says 
Eliot. In May 1678, when the exiles returned 
to Natick, one-fourth of all the natives in New 
England were considered to have been civi- 
lised, but their extinction was rapid after 
Eliot’s death. One of his latest acts was to 
give by deed in 1689 seventy-five acres of land 
for the teaching of Indians and negroes in 
Roxbury. Down to 1733 all the town officers 
of Natick were Indians, who thirty years later 
were reduced to a single family. At the cele- 
bration in 1846 of the two hundredth anni- 
versary of Eliot’s first service one young girl 
was the sole surviving native representative. 
‘The Harmony of the Gospels’ (1678) is 

a life of Jesus Christ with practical remarks. 
Eliot’s tender solicitude for the natives was 
unbounded. For those taken prisoners in war 
he had the same active kindness as for his 
own converts. Writing to Boyle, 27 Nov. 
1683, he requested him to use his influence 
to redeem some enslaved captives who had 
been carried to Tangiers (Life, p. ccx). He 
was visited by John Dunton [q. v.] in 1685, 
who states, ‘ He was pleased to receive me 
with abundance of respect’ (Life and Errors, 
i. 115), and of the Indians, ‘I have been an 
eye-witness of the wonderful success which 
the gospel of peace has had amongst them’ 
(ib. p. 121). Leusden dedicated his Hebrew- 
English Psalter (1688) to Eliot. Mather, 
in giving Leusden at Utrecht, 12 July 1687, 
an account of Eliot’s labours, describes him 
as formerly preaching once a fortnight, ‘ but 
now he is weakned with labours and old 
age, being in the 84th year of his age, and 
preacheth not to the Indians oftner than once 
in two months’ (Magnalia, 1702, bk. i. 
p. 194-5). Eliot himself says to Boyle, 
7 July 1688, ‘I am drawing home’ (Brrcu, 
p. cexiii). The latest of his translations, that 
of Shepard’s ‘Sincere Convert,’ was printed 
in 1689, and revised for the press by the Rev. 
Grindall Rawson, an active missionary among 
the Indians. Eliot’s last words were ‘ Wel- 
come joy. He died at Roxbury 20 May 
1690, aged 86, and was buried in the parish 
tomb in the old burying-ground, Monu- 
ments to his memory have been erected in 
the Forest Hills cemetery, Roxbury, in the 
Indian cemetery at South Natick, at Can- 
ton, Mass., and at Newton, near the site of 
his first Nonantum preaching. His ‘ dear, 
faithful, pious, prudent, prayerful wife,’ as he 
called her, died three years before him. They 
had six children, a daughter and five sons, 
of whom one alone survived the parents 
(SAVAGE, Genealogical Dictionary, ii, 109-10). 
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This was the Rey. Joseph Eliot, minister of 
Guilford, Conn., from 1664 to 1694, who 
graduated at Harvard in 1658, and whose 
son, Jared (1685-1763), is known as a theo- 
logian, physician, agriculturist, author, and 
friend of Franklin. Other American descen- 
dants of John Eliot are Fitzgreene Halleck, 
the poet (1790-1867), Professor Elisha Mit- 
chell, geologist (1793-1857), Charles Wyllys 
Elliott, author (1817-1883), and Ethelinda 
Eliot Beers, poetess (1827-1879). 

The authenticity of the portrait belonging 
to the Whiting family is doubtful. A good 
engraving from it is in the ‘Century Maga- 
zine,’ May 1883. A chair which belonged to 
Eliot is preserved in the First Church in 
Dorchester, Mass. A bureau considered to 
have been his is described in ‘ New England 
Hist. and Gen. Register,’ October 1855 and 
January 1858. The position of his estate and 
house in Roxbury is pointed out by Drake 
(Town of Roxbury, 1878, pp. 174-5). 

‘Since the death of the apostle Paul,’ 
proclaims FEverett, ‘a nobler, truer, and 
warmer spirit than John Eliot never lived’ 
(Address at Bloody Brook, in Orations, Bos- 
ton, 1836, p. 614). This is no modern sen- 
timental rhetoric. Eliot’s contemporaries 
speak of him in enthusiastic terms. ‘He 
that would write of Eliot, says Mather, 
‘must write of charity or say nothing ;’ and 
Baxter, ‘There was no man on earth whom 
I honour’d above him’ (Magnalia, bk. iii. 
p- 210). He was the first to carry the gospel 
to the red man, and perhaps the earliest who 
championed the negro. Strangers with whom 
he came in contact spoke of the peculiar 
charm of his manners. He united fervent 
piety and love of learning to burning enthu- 
siasm for evangelisation, these qualities being 
tempered with worldly wisdom and shrewd 
common sense. Taking into consideration 
the nature of his life, his literary activity is 
remarkable. No name in the early history 
of New England is more revered than his. 
Ehot was truly of a saintly type, without 
fanaticism, spiritual pride, or ambition. 

The following is a list of the ‘Indian tracts’ 
already referred to. Most of them contain 
letters of Eliot, and some are wholly from 
his pen: 1. ‘Good Newes from New Eng- 
land, by E{dward] W[inslow],’ London, 
1624, 4to. 2. ‘New England’s First Fruits,’ 
London, 1643, 4to (anonymous). 8. é The 
Day-breaking, if not the Sun-rising, of the 
Gospel with the Indians in New England, 
London, 1647, 4to (erroneously ascribed to 
Eliot, says Francis, p. 846). 4; ‘The Cleare 
Sun-shine of the Gospel breaking forth upon 
the Indians in New England, by T. Shepard,’ 
London, 1648, 4to (contains letter of Eliot : 
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reprinted in T. Shepard’s ‘ Works,’ vol. ii.) 
5. ‘The Glorious Progress of the Gospel 
amongst the Indians in New England, by 
KE. Winslow,’ London, 1649, 4to (with three 
letters by Eliot). 6. ‘The Light appearing 
more and more towards the Perfect Day, 
published by H. Whitfield, London, 1651, 4to 
(contains five letters from Eliot). 7.‘Strength 
out of Weakness, or a Glorious Manifestation 
of the further Progresse of the Gospel,’ 
London, 1652, 4to (the first published by 
the ‘Corporation;’ three editions in the same 
year; with two letters from Eliot). 8. ‘Tears 
of Repentance, or a further Narrative of the 
Progress of the Gospel, related by Mr. Eliot 
and Mr. Mayhew, London, 1653, 4to (pub- 
lished by the ‘ Corporation’). 9. ‘A late 
and further Manifestation of the Progress 
of the Gospel amongst the Indians in New 
England, related by Mr. John Eliot,’ London, 
1655, 4to. 10.‘A further Accompt of the 
Progresse of the Gospel amongst the Indians 
in New England, by J. Eliot,’ London, M. 
Simmons, 1659, 4to (‘This tract J have never 
seen,’ Francis, p. 349). 11. ‘A further Ac- 
count of the Progress of the Gospel amongst 
the Indians in New England, being a relation 
of the Confessions made by several Indians 
sent out by Mr. J. Eliot,’ London, J. Macock, 
1660, 4to (not the same as No. 10, unmen- 
tioned by Marvin or Dexter, copy in Brit. 
Mus.) 12. ‘A Briefe Narrative of the Pro- 
gress of the Gospel among the Indians, 1670, 
given in by Mr. Ehot,’ London, 1671, 4to (‘a 
small tract of 11 pp. which I have been unable 
to find... it was probably the first publica- 
tion of the Corporation after their charter was 
confirmed or renewed by Charles II’ (FRAN- 
CIs, p. 349, reprinted with introduction by 
W.T.R. Marvin, Boston, 1868, 4to). 13. ‘An 
Historical Account of the Doings and Suffer- 
ings of the Christian Indiansin New England 
in 1675-7’ (presented to the ‘ Corporation’ 
by Daniel Gookin, printed in ‘ Collections of 
Amer. Antiq. Soc.,’ vol. ii., 1836, contains 
letterfrom Eliot), 14. ‘A Letter about the 
Present State of Christianity among the Chris- 
tianized Indians of New England, written to 
Sir William Ashhurst, governour of the Cor- 
poration,’ Boston, 1705, 18me (this may be 
added to the series). Nos. 1,4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
reprinted in ‘Mass. Hist. Soc. Collections,’ 
1st ser. vol. vili., 2nd ser. vol. ix., 3rd ser. 
vol. iv., Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 10, in Sabin’s ‘ Re- 
prints.’ 

Eliot’s other works are: 1. ‘A Catechism 
in the Indian Language,’ Cambridge, S. Green, 
1653. (No copy of this is known. The same 
printer issued a second edition of one thousand 
copies in 1662, and a third or fourth in 1687, 
all at the expense of the ‘Corporation,’ see 
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J.H.TrumpBvut1,Oriyin and Early Progress of 
Indian Missions, W ore.1874, from Proceedings 
of Amer, Antig. Soc. No.61; and I. Tuomas, 
Printing in America, 1874, i. 65, &e. ii. 311, 
313). 2. ‘Psalms in metre in the Indian 
Language,’ Cambridge, 1658 (no copy known; 
mentioned by Eliot in a note to the ‘ Corpo- 
ration,’ 28 Dec. 1628, and in the Treasurer’s 
Account, 16 Sept. 1659, see TRUMBULL, p. 34). 
3. ‘The Christian Commonwealth, or the Civil 
Policy of the Rising Kingdom of Jesus Christ, 
written before the interruption of the govern- 
ment by Mr. John Eliot, teacher of the church 
of Christ at Roxbury in New England, and 
now published (after his consent given) b 
a servor of the season,’ London [1659], 4to. 
(see Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll. 3rd ser. vol. ix.) 
4, ‘The Learned Conjectures of Rev. John 
Eliot touching the Americans’ were included 
in ‘Jews in America,’ by I. Thorowgood, Lon- 
don, 1660, 4to. 5. ‘A Christian Covenanting 
Confession’ [ Cambridge, 1661], small 4to (one 
page, only two copies known, not alike, see 
TRUMBULL, p. 36). 6. ‘The New Testament 
translated into the Indian Language, and 
ordered to be printed by the Commissioners 
of the United Colonies in New England at the 
charge and with the consent of the Corpora- 
tion in England for the Propagation of the 
Gospel amongst the Indians in New Eng- 
land,’ Cambridge, 8. Green and M. Johnson, 
1661, 4to (with title-page in English and 
Indian,‘ Wusku Wuttestamentum,’ &c., some 
copies have dedication to Charles II (see 
TRUMBULL, pp. 35-6; and THomas, i. 66 
and App.); a second edition of 2,500 copies 
was printed in 1680-1, at Cambridge, without 
printer’s name, five hundred of them were 
bound up with the Indian catechism (1 p.) 
and the remainder issued with the second 
edition of the complete Bible in 1685). 
7. ‘Psalms of David in Indian Verse,’ Cam- 
bridge, 1661-8, 4to (translated from New 
England version; bound up with No. 8). 
8. ‘The Holy Bible, containing the Old 
Testament and the New, translated into the 
Indian Language, and ordered to be printed 
by the Commissioners of the United Colonies 
in New England, at the charge and with the 
consent of the Corporation in England,’ &c., 
Cambridge,S. Greenand M.Johnson, 1663, 4to 
(with Indian title-page,‘Mamusse W unneetu- 
panatamwe up-Biblum God,’ &c., see TRuM- 
BULL; O’CALLAGHAN, American Bibles; Hist. 
Mag. ii. 306-8, iii. 87-8; a second edition 
was published at Cambridge by Green in 
1685, 4to). 9. ‘The Psalter, translated into 
the Indian Language,’ Cambridge, S. Green, 
1664, sm. 8vo (150 pp., five hundred copies 
printed, which Trumbull (p. 88) considers 
were worked from the forms used for the 
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Old Testament, and that they were printed 
in 1663). 10. ‘ Wehkomaonganooa asquam 
Peantogig kah asquam Quinnuppegig,’ &c., 
Cambridge, M. Johnson, 1664, 8vo (trans- 
lation of Baxter’s ‘Call to the Uncon- 
verted,’ not one of the one thousand copies 
printed for the ‘Corporation’ is known to 
exist; reissued in 1688). 11. ‘Communion 
of Churches, or the Divine Management of 
Gospel Churches by the Ordinance of Coun- 
cils, constituted in order according to the 
Scriptures,’ Cambridge, M. Johnson, 1665, 
8vo (very rare; the first American privately 
printed book). 12.‘Manitowompae Poman- 
tamoonk Sampwshanam Christianoh, &c., 
Cambridge, 8. Green, 1665, sm. 8vo (trans- 
lation for the ‘Corporation’ of Bishop Lewis 
Bayly’s ‘ Practice of Piety ;’ again in 1685 
and 1687), 13. ‘The Book of Genesis and 
the Gospel of Matthew in the Indian Lan- 
guage,’ Cambridge,S. Green, 1665 (mentioned 
by Thomas (Printing. ii. 815), but no copy 
known). 14. ‘The Indian Grammar begun, 
or an essay to bring the Indian Language into 
rules, Cambridge, M. Johnson, 1666, 4to (de- 
dicatedto R. Boyle and the ‘Corporation, very 
scarce, five hundred copies printed; Thomas 
cannot have seen a copy, as he only (p. 68) 
mentions an unknown edition of 1664 of 
about 60 pp.; new edition by P. 8. Du Pon- 
ceau, Boston, 1822). 15. ‘The Indian Primer, 
or the way of training up youth of India in 
the knowledge of God, Cambridge, 1669, 
24mo (the only known copy is in the library 
of the university of Edinburgh, see TRum- 
BULL, p. 40). 16. ‘Indian Dialogues,’ Cam- 
bridge, 1671, square 16mo (copies in Bodleian 
and Lenox Libraries). 17.‘The Logick Primer, 
some logical notions to initiate the Indians 
in the knowledge of the rule of reason, and 
to know how to make use thereof, especially 
for the instruction of such as are teachers 
among them, composed for the use of the 
Praying Indians’ [Cambridge] M. J[ohnson}, 
1672, 32mo (in Indian, with interlinear 
translation, copies in the Bedleian and the 
British Museum). 18.‘The Harmony of the 
Gospels, in the History of the Humiliation 
and Sufferings of Jesus Christ from his In- 
carnation to his Death and Burial,’ Boston, 
J. Foster, 1678, 4to. 19.‘A Brief Answer 
to a small book by John Norcot on Infant 
Baptism,’ Boston, 1679, 8vo (Lenox copy 
unique). 20. ‘Dying Speeches of several 
Indians, Cambridge [about 1680], 18mo 
(Lenox copy unique; reprinted in ‘Sabbath 
at Home,’ 1868, p. 333, and partly in Dunton’s 
‘Letters,’ Prince Soc. 1867). 21. ‘Shepard’s 
Sincere Convert translated into the Indian 
Language,’ Cambridge, 1689, sm. 8vo (‘Samp- 
wutteahae Quinnuppeliompauaenin,’ &c.) 


[The best and most complete life is that by 
C. Francis (Lib. of American Biography, by 
J. Sparks, vol. v., Boston, 1836); the first is by 
Cotton Mather, 1691, afterwards incorporated in 
his Manalia Christi Americana, 1702 ; of less 
importance are the different biographical sketches 
by R. B. Caverly (Boston, 1882), H. A. S. Dear- 
born (Roxbury, 1850), M. Moore (Boston, 1822), 
J.S. Stevens (Cheshunt,1874). Engravings of por- 
traits, localities, &c.,and facsimiles of handwriting 
are to be seen in J. Winsor’s History of America, 
yol. iii., and Memorial History of Boston, vol. i. 
(especially chapters on the Indians of Eastern 
Massachusetts and the Indian tongue and its lan- 
guage). Seealso Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Ameri- 
can Biography, 1887, vol. v.; F. 8. Anderson’s 
History of the Church of England in the Colonies, 
1856, il. 196, &e.; S. G. Drake’s Boston, 1857 ; 
Drake’s Town of Roxbury, 1878 ; Biglow’s His- 
tory of Natick, 1830; Orme’s Life and Times 
of Baxter, 1830. 2 vols. For genealogical in- 
formation see W. Winters’s Memorials of the 
Pilgrim Fathers, 1882 (also Hist. and Gen. 
Register, 1874, xxviii. 140); W. H. Eliot's 
Genealogy of the Eliot Family, by Porter, 1854 ; 
W. H. Whitmore’s Eliot Genealogy, 1856, and 
in New Engl. Hist. and Gen. Reg. July 1869 ; 
Savage’s Genealogical Dict. A list of the tracts 
relating to the Indians is given by Francis 
(Life, pp. 345-50) and in Trumbull’s Origin and 
Early Progress of Indian Missions in New Eng- 
land, 1874, from Amer. Antiq. Soc. Proc. Bib- 
liographies of Eliot’s writings are in J. Dunton’s 
Letters from New England (Prince Soc.), Boston, 
1867, pp. 204-6, and in the reprint of Hliot’s 
Brief Narrative by Marvin, 1868, pp. 9-16. 
See also Thomas’s History of Printing in America, 
1874, 2 vols.; O’Callaghan’s Editions of the 
Holy Seriptures, printed in America, 1861; 
Dexter’s Congregationalism, 1880; Field’s Essay 
towards an Indian Bibliography, 1878 ; Sabin’s 
Dictionary of Books relating to America, vi. 
134-42; Brinley Catalogue. ] EDRs 


_ELIOT, Str THOMAS (1490 ?-1546), 
diplomatist and author. [See Exyor.] 


_ELIOTT, Str DANTEL (1798-1872), In- 
dian civilian, fourth son of Sir William Eliott, 
sixth baronet of Stobs, Roxburghshire, was 
born on 3 March 1798. He was educated at 
the Edinburgh A cademy,and, having received 
a nomination for the Hast India Company’s 
civilservice, proceeded to Madrasin1817. He 
soon showed a decided aptitude for the study 
of Indian languages and Indian law. In 1822 
he was appointed deputy Ta mil translator, 
and in 1823 Maratha translato" to the Madras 
government, and deputy secretary to the ~ 
board of revenue. In 1827 he became secre- 
tary to the board of revenue, and in 1836 a 
member of the board. In December 1838 he 
was nominated, on account of his profound 
knowledge of the laws and customs of the 
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_ Madras presidency, to be the Madras member 
of the Indian law commission then sitting 
at Calcutta under the presidency of Macaulay 
to draw up the Indian codes. On 15 Feb. 
1848 he was appointed a member of the 
- council at Madras, and in 1850 became presi- 
dent ofthe revenue, marine, and college boards 
of that government, and he returned to Eng- 
land in 1853 on completing his five years in 
that office. He did not expect to return to 
India, but when the East India Company 
decided in 1854 to form a supreme legislative 
council for all India, Eliott was appointed to 
represent Madras upon it. He accepted and 
remained in Calcutta as member of the legis- 
lative council until 1859, when he left India 
finally. When the order of the Star of India 
was extended in 1866, and divided into three 
classes, Eliott was the first Madras civilian 
to receive the second class, and he became 
a K.C.S.L. in 1867. Eliott, who married in 
1818 Georgina, daughter of General George 
Russell of the Bengal army, and left a family 
of four sons and six daughters, died at The 
Boltons, West Brompton, on 30 Oct. 1872. 
(Times, 2 Nov. 1872; East India Directories ; 


Foster's Baronetage; Hardwicke’s Knightage ; 
Prinsep’s Madras Civilians. | H.M.S 


ELIOTT, GEORGE AUGUSTUS, Lorp 
HeatHFrreLtD (1717-1790), general and de- 
fender of Gibraltar, seventh son of Sir Gilbert 
Eliott, third baronet, of Stobs, Roxburghshire, 
was born at Stobs on 25 Dec.1717. Like most 
Scotchmen of his period he was educated at the 
university of Leyden, and he then proceeded, 
by special permission, to the French military 
college of La Fére, where he received what 
was supposed to be the best military education 
of the time. He first saw service as a volun- 
teer with the Prussian army in the campaigns 
of 1735 and 1736. When he returned to Eng- 
land he went through a course of instruction 
at Woolwich, and received his commission in 
the English army asa field engineer, At this 
period there was no regular corps of sappers 
and miners, and engineer officers generally 
held commissions as well in the cavalry or in- 
fantry. Young Eliott was therefore gazetted 
tothe 2nd horse grenadier guards, which after- 
_ wards became the 2nd life guards, as a cor- 
net in 1739. His uncle, Colonel James Eliott, 
then commanded the regiment, and George 
Eliott was speedily promoted lieutenant and 
appointed adjutant. He served with this 
regiment throughout the war of the Austrian 
succession from 1742 to 1748, was present 
at the battle of Dettingen, where he was 
wounded, and at Fontenoy. He purchased 
his captaincy while on service, in 1745, his 
majority in 1749, and his lheutenant-coloneley 


in 1754, when he resigned his commission 
as field engineer. George II, who had a 
great personal liking for Eliott, made him 
his aide-de-camp in 1755, and when it was 
decided to equip some regiments of light 
cavalry after the model of the famous Prus- 
sian hussars of Frederick the Great, he was 
selected to raise one, and was gazetted colo- 
nel of the 1st light horse on 10 March 1759. 
At the head of this regiment Eliott greatly 
distinguished himself in Germany through- 
out the campaigns of 1759, 1760, and 1761, 
and was repeatedly thanked by Prince Fer- 
dinand for his services. He was a military 
enthusiast, and made his regiment a pattern 
to the army, and he was particularly noted for 
the care which he took to make his troopers 
comfortable in their quarters, though he him- 
self was a perfect Spartan in the field, living 
on vegetarian diet, and drinking nothing but 
water. He commanded the cavalry as briga- 
dier-general in the descent upon the French 
coast in 1761, and was promoted major- 
general in the following year and sent as 
second in command to the Earl of Albemarle 
in the expedition to Cuba. During the fierce 
fighting and the terrible ravages of disease 
which decimated the English army in that 
island, he made himself conspicuous -by his 
valour and constancy, and, when he returned 
to England in 1763, after the capture of Ha- 
vana, he was promoted leutenant-general. 
As second in command he received a large 
share of the prize money of Havana, and with 
it purchased the estate of Heathfield in Sus- 
sex, from which he afterwards took his title. 
On the conclusion of the seven years’ war 
George II reviewed Eliott’s regiment of light 
horse in Hyde Park, and after expressing his 
astonishment at its admirable condition and 
efficiency, asked its colonel what honour he 
could confer upon it, when the general in 
courtly fashion begged that it might be called 
the royal regiment. The regiment was ac- 
cordingly renamed the 15th, or king’s own 
royal light dragoons, a designation now borne 
by its successor, the 15th hussars. Eliott was 
at the close of 1774 appointed commander-in- 
chief of the forces in Ireland, a post which 
he held only until 1775, when, there being 
every prospect that Spain as well as France 
would, under the arrangement of the pacte 
de famille, take advantage of the rebellion in 
America to attack England, an experienced 
governor was needed for the fortress of Gi- 
braltar, and Eliott was selected for the post. 
The Spaniards had never been reconciled to 
the possession by the English of Gibraltar ; 
to recover it had been one of the favourite 
schemes of every prominent Spanish states- 
man from Alberoni to Wall, and Eliott was 
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specially instructed to put the fortress into 
a condition of defence and to be prepared 
for an attack. He had some time in which 
to put the defences into good repair, for 
it was not until 1779 that the Spaniards 
turned their land blockade of the fortress 
into a regular siege by sea and land. Drink- 
water’s history of this famous siege, which 
lasted for three years, has become an English 
classic, and in it will be found abundant 
proofs of the energy and ability of Eliott. 
All the efforts of the greatest engineers of 
the time, even D’Arzon’s invention of firing 
red-hot shot, failed to make an impression on 
the defences, and the assaults on the land side 
were easily repulsed. Far more formidable 
to the garrison than the bombardment was 
the close blockade by sea and land, and in the 
second year of the siege Eliott’s little force 
was reduced to the utmost extremity of fa- 
mine. He could not have held out much 
longer, in spite of all his firmness, had not 
Rear-admiral Lord Howe by breaking the 
blockade brought a convoy to the beleaguered 
garrison after one of the most brilliant naval 
actions of the war. On the conclusion of 
peace and the cessation of the siege Eliott 
returned to England, where he received the 
rewards which he deserved. He was made 
a knight of the Bath, and on 14 June 1787 
was raised to the peerage as Lord Heathfield, 
baron of Gibraltar. He died at Aix-la- 
Chapelle of palsy, two days before he had in- 
tended to start for Gibraltar, on 6 July 1790, 
and was buried in Heathfield Church. He 
married, on 8 June 1748, Anne Pollexfen, 
daughter and heiress of Sir Francis Henry 
Drake, last baronet, of Buckland Abbey, 
Devonshire. By her he left a daughter Anne 
and a son, Francis Augustus Eliott, second 
lord Heathfield, who was colonel successively 
of the 25th light dragoons, the 20th light dra- 
goons, and the Ist or king’s dragoon guards, 
and rose to the rank of general. On the 
death of the second Lord Heathfield on 
26 Jan. 1813 the peerage became extinct. 
'The first lord’s daughter, Anne, married 
John Trayton Fuller of Ashdown Park, 
‘Sussex, whose third son, Thomas, assumed 
the surnames of Eliott-Drake in 1813 on 
succeeding to the estates of the Eliotts and 
Drakes on the second lord’s death, and was 
created a baronet in 1821. The features of 
the defender of Gibraltar are well known 
from the magnificent portrait of him by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds now in the National Gal- 
jery. 

[Army Lists ; Chambers’s Eminent Scotsmen; 
Vizetelly’s Georgian Biography ; Foster's Baro- 
netage; and especially Drinkwater's Two Sieges 
of Gibraltar. ] avis. 


ELIZABETH, queen of Edward IV 
(1437 ?-1492), was the daughter of Sir Ri- 
chard Woodville or Wydeville, afterwards 
Ear}.Rivers, by his marriage with Jaquetta, 
duchess of Bedford, widow of that duke of — 
Bedford who was regent of France dur- 
ing Henry VI’s minority. Almost all the 
Woodville family seem to have combined 
ambition with a love of chivalry, and the 
first considerable step in their rise was this 
marriage of Sir Richard with a dowager 
duchess who was daughter of Peter de Lux- 
embourg, late count of St. Pol. It took place, 
or at least was discovered, very early in 1487, 
having been effected without license from the 
king of England, and greatly to the disgust 
of the bride’s brother, Louis, then count of 
St. Pol, and of her uncle, the bishop of 
Terouenne (Stow, Annals, p. 376, ed. 1615). 
The consequence was that Sir Richard had 
to pay the king 1,000/. for his transgression 
and for liberty to enjoy the lands of his wife’s 
dowry; but he did valuable service in the 
French wars, in reward for which he was 
created Baron Rivers by Henry VI in 1448, 
long before Edward IV was attracted by the 
charms of his daughter. 

Sir Richard was regarded as the handsomest 
man in England. His bride, too, was remark- 
able for her beauty. They had a family of 
seven sons and six daughters, of whom Hliza- 
beth was the eldest, born probably in 1437, 
within a year after her parents’ marriage 
(the date 143] hitherto given is absurd, being 
four years before the Duke of Bedford’s death). 
Nothing is known of her early life except. 
that we find two letters addressed to her be- 
fore her first marriage, the one by Richard, 
duke of York, and the other by the great 
Earl of Warwick, both in favour of a certain 
Sir Hugh John, who wished to be her hus- 
band (Archeologia, xxix. 132). She, how- 
ever, actually married Sir John Grey, son 
and heir of Edward Grey, lord Ferrers of 
Groby, who should have succeeded to his 
father’s title in 1457, but is spoken of by 
all historians simply as Sir John Grey. After 
this marriage it appears that she became one 
of the four ladies of the bedchamber to Mar- 
garet of Anjou, in whose wardrobe-book she 
is mentioned as ‘Lady Isabella Grey’ (the 
name Isabella was in those days a mere varia- 
tion of Elizabeth). Her husband was killed 
at the second battle of St. Albans in 1461, 
fighting on the Lancastrian side. She was 
thus left a widow with two sons, Sir Thomas 
and Sir Richard Grey, in the very year that 
Edward IV became king, and the lands which 
she should have had as her dower appear to 
have been forfeited or withheld. In her 
poverty she made personal suit to the king 
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for their restoration upon his visiting her 

mother at Grafton [see Epwarp IV]. 
Edward’s first thoughts were to take a dis- 

honourable advantage of his suppliant, but 


she withstood all offers to be his paramour | 
and so increased his passion by her refusal | 


that, without asking the advice of his coun- 
cillors, who he knew would oppose his wishes, 


he made up his mind to marry her. The | 


wedding took place at Grafton early in the 
morning of 1 May 1464, none being present 


but the parties themselves, the Duchess of | 


Bedford, the priest, two gentlemen, ‘and a 
young man to help the priest sing.’ The fact 
was very carefully kept secret, and the king, 
after spending three or four hours with his 
bride, left her for Stony Stratford, where it 


was supposed that he had returned to rest | 


after a day’s hunting. A day or two later, 
it is said, he sent a message to Lord Rivers 
that he would come and pay him a visit, and 
he was received again at Grafton, where he 
stayed four days, this time as an avowed 


guest, though not as an avowed son-in-law, | 


the bride being so secretly brought to his 
bed that hardly any one knew it except her 
mother, 

The marriage was made known at Michael- 
mas, with results which principally belong 


to political history [see Epwarp IV]. The 


queen’s influence was also apparent in the 
advancement of her own relations. 


| 


Her | 


sister Margaret was married in October to | 


Thomas, lord Maltravers, who many years | 
after succeeded his father as Earl of Arundel. | 


Another sister, Mary, was married two years 
later to William, son and heir of Lord Her- 
bert, who after succeeding his father as Karl 
of Pembroke, exchanged that title for the 
earldom of Huntingdon. Other sisters also 
were well provided for in marriage, and Lord 
Rivers, the queen’s father, from being a simple 
baron was promoted to an earldom. All this 
excited much envy. But a very justifiable 
indignation was felt at the marriage procured 
for her brother John, for the young man, who 
was only twenty years old, consented to be- 
come the fourth husband of Catherine, duchess 
of Norfolk, a woman of nearly fourscore. That 
such a match should have led to much un- 
happiness is only what we might expect, but 
the words in which this seems to be inti- 
mated by William Worcester are enigmati- 
cal to modern readers. ‘ Vindicta Bernardi,’ 
he says, ‘inter eosdem postea patuit.’ 

The queen’s relations were exceedingly 
unpopular, not only with the old nobility, 
whom they supplanted, but with the common 
people. This was shown by the manifestos 
published by the insurgents in Robin of 
Redesdale’s insurrection, and even in the 


very end of Edward’s reign strong indica- 
tions of the same fact appear in contemporary 
records (GAIRDNER, Life of Richard ILL, App. 
pp. 393-4). The queen herself does not 
appear to have possessed those conciliatory 
qualities which would have diminished the 
prejudice entertained against her as an up- 
start, and it is clear that she and her rela- 
tions were a great cause of the dissensions 
which prevailed in Edward’s family. 

She was crowned at Westminster on Whit- 
sunday, 26 May 1465. The first three children 
of the marriage were all girls—Elizabeth, 
Mary, and Cecily. One of the king’s physi- 
cians named Master Dominick had assured 
him the queen was about to give him a son 
on her first confinement; and at her delivery 
he stood in the second chamber anxious to 
get the first news. As soon as he heard the 
child ery he inquired secretly at the chamber 
door ‘ what the queen had,’ on which he was 
answered by one of the ladies, ‘ Whatsoever 
the queen’s grace hath here within, sure it is 
that a fool standeth there without.’ 

Except a visit to Norwich with the king 
in 1469 (Paston Letters, ii. 354-5), there is 
little to record in the domestic life of Eliza- 
beth till the time that her husband was 
driven abroad in 1470. Just before receiving 
the news of his flight she had victualled and 
fortified the Tower against any enemies who 
might attack it, but hearing that he had fled 
the kingdom to avoid being made prisoner 
by the Nevills, she hastily withdrew into the 
sanctuary at Westminster, where she gaye 
birth to her eldest son [see Epwarp V]. 
There she remained half a year while Henry VI 
was restored and her husband attainted, but 
in April following her husband, having re- 
turned, came and delivered her from her con- 
finement and lodged her at Baynard’s Castle, 
where they rested together one night before 
he quitted London again to fight Warwick 
at Barnet. Some time after these events she 
was praised by the speaker of the House of 
Commons for her ‘womanly behaviour and 
great constancy’ while her husband was be- 
yond the sea (Archeologia, xxvi. 280). 

In September 1471 she went on pilgrimage 
with the king to Canterbury (Paston Letters, 
iii. 17), In 1472 she appears to have ac- 
companied him on a visit to Oxford, where 
her brother, Lionel Woodville, who had just 
been elected chancellor of the university, re- 
ceived them with an oration. Early in 14738 
she was in Wales with the prince, her eldest 
son by the king (7d. iii. 83). But the chief 
events in her life after her husband’s restora- 
tion were the births of her children. In 
1471 she had a daughter, who died young, 
and was buried at Westminster. Richard, 
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her second son by King Edward, was born 
at Shrewsbury on 17 Aug. 1472. A third 
son, George, who died young, was also born 
at Shrewsbury, according to an old genea- 
logy, in March 1473 (doubtless 1474 of our 
reckoning, considering the date of the pre- 
vious birth). The remaining children were 
a daughter, Anne, born at Westminster on 
2 Nov. 1475, and two other daughters, named, 
the one Catherine, born before August 1479, 
and the other Bridget, the youngest of the 
family, born at Eltham on 10 Nov. 1480 
(compare Nrcoxas, prefatory remarks to Privy 
Purse Expenses of Elizabeth of York; and the 
Gent. Mag. for 1831, vol. ci. pt. i. p. 24). 

In 1475, when Edward IV made his will 
at Sandwich before crossing the sea to in- 
vade France, he appointed his wife to be 
principal executrix, but made no special pro- 
vision for her beyond her dower, except se- 
curing to her some household goods as pri- 
vate property and ordaining that the marriage 
portions which he bequeathed to his daugh- 
ters should be conditional on her approval 
of the marriages contracted by them (Lz- 
cerpta Historica, 369, 378). Soon after this 
we find evidence of the ill-will borne to her 
by Clarence, who, when his duchess died 
in the end of 1476, attributed her death to 
poison administered by her attendants and 
sorcery practised by the queen. The interests 
of the duke and of the queen seem to have 
been much opposed to each other. The for- 
mer, after the death of Charles the Bold, 
duke of Burgundy, in 1477, sought by the 
medium of his sister, the widowed duchess, 
to obtain his daughter and heiress, Mary, in 
marriage. ‘To this Edward was strongly 
opposed, as the possession of so rich a duchy 
could not but have made him dangerously 
powerful. Yet the queen’s brother, Anthony, 
earl Rivers, aspired to the same lady’s hand, 
and Elizabeth, perhaps after Clarence’s death, 
wrote to the Duchess Margaret asking her to 
favour his suit, which, however, was rejected 
with disdain by the council of Flanders as 
totally unsuitable in point of rank. 

In 1478, just before the death of Clarence, 
took place the marriage of the child, Richard, 
duke of York, the king’s second son, then 
only in his sixth year, with Anne Mowbray, 
a mere babe in her third year, daughter and 
heiress of the last Duke of Norfolk, who had 
died without male issue the year before. It 
is difficult to say positively that this match 
was more due to the queen’s influence than 
to Edward’s own policy; but it seems to 
have much in common with the selfish alli- 
ances, some of them quite unnatural, pro- 
cured by the queen for her own relations. 

On the death of Edward IV in 1483 strong 


evidence soon appeared of the jealousy with 
which Elizabeth and her relations were re- 
garded, Although Edward had on his death- 
bed conjured the lords about him to forget 
their Gissensions, suspicion at once revived 
when the queen proposed in council that her 
son, young Edward V, should come up from 
Wales with a strong escort. Hastings threat- 
ened to retire to Calais, where he was go- 
vernor, if the escort was greater than was 
necessary for the prince’s safety, and the 
queen was obliged to promise that it should 
not exceed two thousand horse. Her son, 
the Marquis of Dorset, however, being con- 
stable of the Tower, equipped some vessels 
as if for war. The whole Woodville party 
clearly expected that they would have a 
struggle to maintain themselves, and when 
Gloucester and Buckingham, overtaking the 
young king on his way up to London, ar- 
rested his uncle, Rivers, his half-brother, 
Lord Richard Grey, and their attendants, 
Vaughan and Hawte, the act seems to have 
met with the cordial approval, not only of 
Hastings, but even of the citizens of London. 

Elizabeth threw herself into the sanctuary 
at Westminster, taking with her her second 
son and her five surviving daughters, and 
conveying thither in great haste a mass of 
personal property and furniture, to make 
easy entrance for which her servants actually 
broke down the walls which separated the 
palace from the sanctuary. While this re- 
moval was going on, Archbishop Rotherham 
came to her and endeavoured to allay her 
fears, assuring her that if they set aside young 
Edward he would crown his brother, the 
Duke of York, whom she had with her in 
the sanctuary. As some sort of security for 
this, he very improperly placed the great seal 
for a while in her hands, but he soon re- 
pented his indiscretion and sent for it again. 

Elizabeth remained in sanctuary during 
the whole of the brief nominal reign of her 
son, Edward V. She certainly had little 
reason to trust the protector Gloucester, who 
on 13 June, in that celebrated scene in the 
council chamber in the Tower, very absurdly 
accused her of conspiring against him with 
Jane Shore, and practising witchcraft by 
which his arm was withered. Yet, notwith- 
standing the violent issue of that day’s pro- 
ceedings in the execution of Hastings, she 
let herself be persuaded by Cardinal Bour- 
chier the very Monday after to deliver up 
her only remaining son out of sanctuary to 
keep company with his brother in the Tower. 
Then followed, almost immediately, the usur- 
pation of Richard III, and, a little later, the 
murder of both the young princes whom the 
usurper had in his power. 
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That Richard lost, even by his usurpation, | 


acertain amount of popularity which he had 
enjoyed as protector, is distinctly stated by 
Fabyan, and from the words of another con- 
temporary writer it is clear that apprehen- 
sions were immediately entertained for the 
safety of the princes. Plans were formed for 
getting some of their sisters out of sanctuary 
and conveying them secretly abroad, even 
before the murder was known or the rebel- 
lion of Buckingham had broken out. But 
Richard surrounded the sanctuary with a 
guard, and the total failure of Buckingham’s 
rebellion in October extinguished for a time 
all hope of getting rid of the tyrant. His 
title, which was founded on the alleged in- 
validity of Edward IV’s marriage, was con- 
firmed by parliament in January 1484, and 
the queen dowager was officially recognised 
only as ‘dame Elizabeth Grey.’ Neverthe- 
less Richard, on 1 March, thought it right 
to make her a very solemn promise, wit- 
nessed by the peers of the realm and the 
mayor and aldermen of London, that if she 
and her daughters would come out of sanc- 
tuary and submit to him he would make 
handsome provision for their living and find 
the young ladies husbands. His object clearly 
was to make her abandon hope of aid from 
abroad, for she had already consented to the 
project for marrying her eldest daughter to 
the Earl of Richmond, and it was in concert 
with her that a plan had been laid, which 
the stormy weather frustrated, for Richmond 
to invade England in aid of Buckingham. 
She now apparently had lost hope of Rich- 
mond’s success, for she not only accepted 
the usurper’s offer and came out of sanctuary 
with her daughters, but even wrote to her 
son, the Marquis of Dorset, at Paris, advising 
him also to desert the Earl of Richmond’s 
cause. 

The Earl of Richmond could not but feel 
this somewhat when, after Bosworth Field, 
he became king of England; but as he was 
clearly pledged to marry her daughter, he 
overlooked for a while what Elizabeth had 
done in the days of tyranny, and put her, for 
the first time, in full possession of her rights 
as queen dowager (Rolls of Parl. vi. 288). 
On 4 March 1486 she received a grant of the 
main portion of her dower lands which be- 
longed to the duchy of Lancaster, and next 
day a separate grant for the remainder, under 
the great seal of England. But within a 
year what was then granted was again with- 
drawn from her, for in February 1487, on the 
breaking out of Simnel’s rebellion, Henry VII 
held a council at Sheen, where it was deter- 
mined, among other things, that she had for- 
feited her right to all her property by breaking 


promise to Henry in his exile and delivering 
her daughters into Richard’s hands. She 
was, therefore, induced to withdraw into the 
abbey of Bermondsey, where, as King Ed- 
ward’s widow, she was entitled to apartments 
formerly reserved for the Earls of Glouces- 
ter, and to content herself with a pension 
of four hundred marks allowed her by the 
king, which was increased in February 1490 
to400/. The lands of her dower were given 
to her daughter,the queen consort (CAMPBELL, 
Materials for a History of Henry VII, ii. 142, 
148, 225, 319; Patent, 19 Feb. 5 Hen. VII, 
m. 16), and she herself sank into a retirement, 
from which she only emerged on special oc- 
casions, leading, as we are informed by a 
contemporary, ‘a wretched and miserable life’ 
(HAL, 431). A project, however, was en- 
tertained, not long after her disgrace in 1487, 
for marrying her to James III of Scotland, 
who had just become a widower (Rymzr, 
xil. 328); and at the close of 1489 she was 
with her daughter, the queen, when, soon 
after the birth of the Princess Margaret, she 
received in her chamber an embassy from 
France, headed by their kinsman, Francis, 
sieur de Luxembourg (LuLanp, Collectanea, 
iv. 249). 

In 1492 her last illness overtook her at 
Bermondsey, and on 10 April she dictated 
her will, in which she desired to be buried 
at Windsor beside her husband, and having, 
as she expressly says, no worldly goods to 
bequeath to the queen, her daughter, or her 
other children, she left them merely her bless- 
ing. She died on 8 June, the Iriday before 
Whitsunday, and as it was her own request 
to have speedy burial with little pomp, her 
body was conveyed by water to Windsor on 
the Sunday, without any ringing of bells. 
There, on the Tuesday following, it was laid 
beside the body of King Edward in St.George’s 
Chapel, in the presence of all her daughters 
except the queen, who was then about to be 
confined. 

Such in brief is the story of Elizabeth 
Woodville, to which some highly romantic 
details have been added, on no apparent au- 
thority, by a learned but fantastic writer of 
the last century (Prévost) in a biography of 
Margaret of Anjou. Her marriage with Ed- 
ward was a romance in itself, but we may 
safely dismiss the story of her fascinating 
the Earl of Warwick, and being used by 
Margaret as a lure to entrap him. 

There is preserved in the Record Office a 
letter signed by Elizabeth when she was 
queen consort and addressed to Sir William 
Stonor, warning him against interfering with 
the game in her forests, even under colour 
of a commission from the king, her husband. 
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It certainly conveys the impression that she 
was a woman who did not easily forego her 
rights. That which is most to her honour 
of her recorded acts is the refounding and 
endowment by her of Queens’ College, Cam- 
bridge, which her rival, Margaret of Anjou, 
had founded before her. There is a portrait 
of her in the hall of this college, which is 
engraved in Miss Strickland’s ‘Queens of 
England.’ 

[Dugdale’s Baronage; Fabyan’s Chronicle; 
Paston Letters; History of the Arrival of Ed- 
ward IV (Camden Soe.); Warkworth’s Chronicle 
(Camd. Soc.) ; Polydore Vergil ; Hall’s Chronicle 
(ed. 1869); Will. Wyrcester, in Stevenson’s Wars 
of the English in France (Rolls Ser.) ; Collec- 
tions of a London Citizen and Three Fifteenth- 
century Chronicles (Camden Soe.); Archzologia 
Cantiana, i. 147-9; Campbell’s Materials for a 
History of Henry VII (Rolls Ser.) ; Arundel MS. 
26, f. 29 b (Brit. Mus.) ; Royal Wills, 350; Miss 
Strickland’s Lives of the Queens of England, 
vol. i1.] J.G. 


ELIZABETH, queen of Henry VII 
(1465-1503), of York, the eldest child of 
Edward IV and Elizabeth Woodville, his 
queen, was born at Westminster Palace on 
11 Feb. 1465. She was baptised in the 
abbey with much pomp, and had for sponsors 
her grandmother, the Duchess of York, the 
Duchess of Bedford, and Warwick, the king- 
maker. In 1467 the manor of Great Lyn- 
ford; in Buckinghamshire was granted to her 
for life, and shortly afterwards 400/. a year 
was assigned to the queen for the expenses 
of the princesses Elizabeth and Mary. In 
1469 Edward arranged that she should marry 
George Nevill, whom he created Duke of Bed- 
ford; but as the bridegroom’s father, the Mar- 
quis of Montague, turned, like the other 
Nevills, against the king, the match was set 
aside, and in 1477 the Duke of Bedford was 
degraded. In 1475, when Edward was on 
the point of invading France, he made his 
will, in which he assigned to his two daugh- 
ters, Elizabeth and Mary, ten thousand marks 
each for their marriages, on condition that 
they allowed themselves to be guided in 
making them by their mother the queen and 
by the prince when he came to years of dis- 
cretion. But only two months later Edward 
made peace with France, with an express con- 
dition that Elizabeth should be married to the 
dauphin as soon as the parties were of suit- 
able age. In 1478 her dowry was settled, 
and it was agreed that on her marriage the 
expenses of conveying her to France should 
be paid by Louis XI. In 1480, she being 
then in her sixteenth year, Edward sent Lord 
Howard and Dr. Langton to France to make 
further arrangements; but Louis had other 


objects in view and had no intention of com- 
pleting the marriage. 

Another match is said to have been pro- 
posed for Elizabeth at one time, and even 
urged rather strongly by her father, that is 
with Henry, earl of Richmond. But the 
truth &ppears to be that the earl being then a 
refugee in Brittany, Edward was very anxious 
to get him into his hands, and nearly suc- 
ceeded in persuading the Duke of Brittany 
to deliver him up, pretending that he had no 
wish to keep him in prison, but rather to 
marry him to his own daughter. The sug- 
gestion certainly was not made in good faith, 
for Edward had already engaged his daughter 
to the dauphin; but the match suggested was 
probably thought of by some even at this 
early period as a desirable mode of uniting 
the claims of Lancaster and York. After 
the death of Edward IV in April 1483, his 
widow, with her five daughters and her second 
son, Richard, threw herself into the sanc- 
tuary of Westminster, in fear of her brother- 


|in-law, Richard, duke of Gloucester, who, 


however, being declared protector, actually 
induced her to give up her second son to keep 
company with his brother Edward V. Soon 
after the two princes disappeared, and there 
is no reason to doubt were murdered. 

In October occurred the Duke of Bucking- 
ham’s rebellion against Richard III, which 
was planned in concert with the Countess of 
Richmond, and which if successful would 
have made the earl, her son, king two years. 
before he actually came to the throne. It 
was agreed among the confederates that the 
earl should marry Elizabeth, who was now, 
by the death of both her brothers, heiress of 
Edward IV. Even before the murder took 
place a project seems to have been enter- 
tained of getting her or some of her sisters 
out of sanctuary in disguise and carried 
beyond sea for security. But Richard sur- 
rounded the monastery with a guard under 
one John Nesfield, so that no one could enter 
or leave the sanctuary without permission, 
and Queen Elizabeth and her daughters re- 
mained in confinement for fully ten months 
without much hope of more comfortable quar- 
ters. Meanwhile Richard had called a par- 
liament which confirmed his title to the 
crown by declaring the whole issue of his 
brother Edward IV to be bastards. But on 
1 March 1484 he gave the ladies a written 
promise that if they would come out of sanc- 
tuary and be guided by him they should not 
only be sure of their lives and persons, but he 
would make suitable provision for their living 
and marry the daughters to ‘gentlemen born,’ 
giving each of them landed property to the 
yearly value of two hundred marks. The lords 
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spiritual and temporal and the lord mayor 
and aldermen of London were called to wit- 
ness this engagement, which was evidently 
intended to destroy the hopes which the Earl 
of Richmond built upon his future marriage 
with Elizabeth of York, and it was so far 
successful that not only did the ladies leave 
sanctuary, but the queen dowager abandoned 
Richmond’s cause, while her daughter Eliza- 
beth was treated with so much attention at 
court that strange rumours arose in conse- 
quence. It was noticed particularly that at 


Christmas following dresses of the same shape | 
| We may add that in one place Elizabeth’s 


and colour were delivered to the queen and 


to her, from which it was surmised by some | 


that Richard intended getting rid of his queen 
either by divorce or death, and then marry- 
ing his niece. When the queen actually 
died on 16 March following (1485), a re- 
port at once got abroad that this marriage 


was seriously contemplated. Ifindeed we are | 


‘to believe Sir George Buck, a seventeenth- 
century antiquary who professes to write 
from documentary evidence, Elizabeth herself 
had cherished the hope of it for months, and 
was impatient for the day the queen would 
die. No one else, however, appears to have 
seen the document which conyeys so serious an 
imputation, and we cannot think it justified 
by anything we really know of Elizabeth’s 
conduct or character. The report never- 
theless created so much indignation that 
Richard’s own leading councillors induced 
him publicly to disavow any such intentions 
before the mayor and citizens of London. 
Anxious, however, to discourage the Earl 
of Richmond’s hopes, he sent Elizabeth to 
Sheriff Hutton Castle in Yorkshire, where 
she remained till the battle of Bosworth was 
fought in August following. 

The account given of Elizabeth’s conduct 
at this time in the ‘Song of the Lady Bessy’ 
is no less open to suspicion in some matters 
than that of the antiquary above mentioned ; 
but it certainly is not altogether fabulous. 
It exhibits Elizabeth as a paragon of excel- 
lence, declares that she utterly loathed the 
proposal of King Richard to put away his 
queen and marry her, and sets forth in detail 
how she induced Lord Stanley to intrigue 
against the usurper, and how she was, in 
fact, the chief organiser of the confederacy 
with the Earl of Richmond. But the poem 
is important chiefly as having certainly been 
(at least in its original form, for it has no 
doubt been a good deal altered in parts) the 
composition of a contemporary, one Hum- 
phrey Brereton, a servant of Lord Stanley, 
afterwards Earl of Derby; and it is our sole 
authority for several facts of interest about 
Elizabeth, recapitulated by Nicolas, as fol- 


lows, viz.: That she ‘was especially com- 
mended to the care of Lord Stanley by Ed- 
ward IV on his deathbed; that she lodged 
in his house in London after she quitted the 
sanctuary ; that she was privy to the rising 
in favour of Richmond; that she could write 
and read both French and Spanish; that 
Brereton was sent into Cheshire to Stanley’s 
son, Lord Strange, to his brother, and to 
other relations, entreating them to support 
Richmond’s cause; and that he was the bearer 
of letters to Henry in Brittany, together with 
a letter and a ring from Elizabeth to him, 


golden hair is incidentally referred to, and 
we have got perhaps the most trustworthy 
facts in a few words. 

After Henry VII had won the battle of 
Bosworth he sent for Elizabeth. Butalthough 
it was certainly expected that he would have 
married her at once, and that she would 
have been crowned as queen on 30 Oct., the 
day of his coronation, he deferred marrying 
her for five months; and some time before 
he made her his queen it appears that he 
declared her Duchess of York (Ven. Cal. i. 
No. 506). , His own title to the crown, de- 
rived through his mother from a bastard 
son of John of Gaunt legitimated by act of 
parliament, was not altogether satisfactory ; 
but for that very reason, apparently, he wished 
parliament to recognise it as sutticient. So 
the houses met in November, and enacted, 
without stating any reasons, that the inheri- 
tance should ‘be, rest and abide’ in his person 
and the heirs of his body ; and afterwards, on 
11 Dec., the speaker petitioned him that he 
would be pleased to marry the lady Eliza- 
beth, ‘from which by the grace of God many 
hoped there would arise offspring of the race 
of kings for the comfort of the whole realm’ 
(Rolls of Parl. vi. 270, 278). Thus invited, 
he actually married her on 18 Jan. following 
at Westminster, though it would almost seem 
that he had intended waiting longer still; 
for as he and Elizabeth were within the 
prohibited degrees, he applied to Pope Inno- 
cent VIII for a dispensation as soon as his 
title was ratified in parliament ; but instead 
of waiting till he received the document, he 
took advantage of the presence in England 
of the Bishop of Imola, a papal legate em- 
powered to grant a limited number of such 
dispensations, and was actually married six 
weeks before the expected brief was even 
issued, for it was dated 2 March. This brief, 
however, was confirmed by a bull dated 
27 March, issued by the pope motu proprio 
without solicitation, excommunicating all 
who should rebel against Henry. On 23 July 
another bull was issued to confirm what 
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was done under the Bishop of Imola’s dis- 
pensation (RyMER, xii. 294, 297, 318). 

It may be judged from the first of these 
papal instruments—which speaks of Henry's 
title having been acknowledged in parliament 
nemine contradicente—how anxious Henry 
was to have the point clearly recognised in 
the first place, and that it should by no 
means appear that he owed his seat to his 
wife. This consideration perhaps influenced 
him to some extent when he determined to 
leave her behind him in a progress which he 
made northwards as far as York in the spring 
of 1486, and it is supposed to have been at 
least one cause of his delaying her corona- 
tion as queen till November of the following 
year. It is clear, however, that there were 
other causes besides this, some of indisputable 
weight; and there are reasons for doubting 
somewhat the character commonly ascribed 
to Henry of a cold and unloving husband. 

Elizabeth was brought to bed of her first 
child, Arthur [q. v.], in September 1486 at 
Winchester. She founded a chapel in Win- 
chester Cathedral in honour of her safe de- 
livery, but her recovery was retarded for 
some time by an ague. Ina few weeks she 
was well enough to remove to Greenwich, 
where she and the king kept a considerable 
court at the feast of Allhallows (1 Novy.) 
In March 1487 the king again left her and 
made a progress without her through Es- 
sex, Suffolk, and Norfolk, and thence to 
Coventry, where he arrived on St. George's 
eve (22 April), and kept the feast next day. 
Here the Archbishop of Canterbury and a 
number of the bishops were assembled, and 
in pontificalibus declared the pope’s bull in 
confirmation of his right to the crown, curs- 
ing, moreover, with book, bell, and candle, 
all those who opposed it. Presently news 
came that the Earl of Lincoln had landed in 
Ireland, and that a rebel host might be ex- 
pected immediately in England. Henry sent 
tor his queen to come to him at Kenilworth, 
where tidings reached him of the landing of 
the enemy in Lancashire. The rebels were 
defeated at the battle of Stoke on 16 June, 
and the kingdom being now in a more settled 
state Henry in September despatched letters 
from Warwick summoning the nobility to 
attend the coronation of the queen on 25 Noy. 
following. He and Elizabeth left Warwick 
for London on 27 Oct., and celebrated the 
feast of All Saints at St. Albans. Next day 
(2 Noy.) he reached Barnet, and on the fol- 
lowing morning he was met at Haringay 
Park by the mayor, sheriffs, and aldermen of 
London on horseback, with some picked men 
of every company, who conducted them with 
due honour into the city to St. Paul’s, where 


a ‘Te Deum’ was sung for his victory. The 
queen, who must have been sent on before, 
viewed the procession from a house in St. 
Mary’s Spital without Bishopsgate, where 
she and the king’s mother and some other 
great persons took up a position unobserved ; 
and after the procession had passed, they went 
to Greenwich to rest that night. 

In preparation for her coronation the queen 
left Greenwich by water on Friday, 23 Nov., 
accompanied by the king’s mother, and at- 
tended by the city authorities in barges 
richly decorated, of which one in particular, 
named the ‘Bachelor’s Barge,’ attracted at- 
tention by a red dragon spouting fire into the 
Thames. She landed at the Tower, and was 
there received by the king, who then created 
eleven knights of the Bath in honour of the 
approaching ceremony. Next day after din- 
ner she departed in great state from her 
chamber, ‘her fair yellow hair hanging down 
plain behind her back,’ and her sister Cecily 
bearing her train; and entering her litter 
was conveyed in it through the city to West- 
minster, meeting, of course, with numerous 
pageants onthe way. For a detailed account 
of these things, and of the coronation itself 
and the banquet following, the reader is re- 
ferred to Leland’s ‘Collectanea, iv. 217-83. 

On 26 Dec. following she received from the 
king a grant of the lordships and manors of 
Waltham Magna, Badewe, Mashbury, Dun- 


mow, Lighe, and Farnham in the county of 
| Essex belonging to the duchy of Lancaster, 


with the offices of feodary and bailiff in the 
same. This grant, which was to take effect 
from 20 Feb. preceding, is not a little note- 
worthy, because the very same manors and 
offices had been already granted, on 4 March 
1486, to her mother, the widowed queen of 
Edward IV, but had been taken from her in 
February 1487 on the outbreak of Lambert 
Simnel’s rebellion (CAMPBELL, Materials for 
a IHistory of Henry VII, i. 121, ii, 221). 
Warrants had also been issued in the spring 
to the officers of the exchequer to pay over 
to the use of the queen consort all the issues 
of the lands lately belonging to the queen 
dowager (7b. ii. 142,148). The fact that the 
latter had fallen out of favour does not seem 
to have dimmed the court festivities that year 
at Greenwich, and both the king and queen 
went crowned at the Twelfth-day solemnities 
(LexanD, Collectanea, iv. 234-6), 

On the Sunday after St. George’s day, 1488, 
she rode in procession at Windsor with her 
mother-in-law, the Countess of Richmond, in 
a rich car covered with cloth of gold drawn by 
six horses, her sister Anne following, dressed 
in robes of the order, and twenty-one ladies in 
crimson velvet mounted on white palfreys. In 
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1489 the queen took her chamber with much 
ceremony at Westminster on Allhallows eve, 
and was delivered, 29 Noy., of a daughter, 
Margaret, destined to be ancestress of the 
royal line of Great Britain. During her 
confinement Elizabeth received in her cham- 
ber a great embassy from France, headed by 
Francis, sieur de Luxembourg, a kinsman of 
her own (2b. 239, 249). The next family 
event was the birth of her second son Henry, 
afterwards Henry VIII, at Greenwich on 
28 June 1491. Next year she had a daughter, 
Elizabeth, named probably after her mother, 
Elizabeth Woodville, who died about that 
time. This child only lived three years, and 
was buried in Westminster Abbey in Sep- 
tember 1495. Then followed Mary, born, 
according to Sandford, in 1498, but more 
probably in 1496, who became the queen of 
the aged Louis XII of France; Edmund, born 
in 1499, who died next year; and Catherine, 
born in 1503, who also died an infant. An 
interesting account is given by Erasmus of 
the children of the family as they were in 
1500, when he visited the royal nursery 
(Catalogus Erasmi Lucubrationum, 1628, 
Basle, f. a 0). 

In 1492 Henry VII invaded France, and 
formed the siege of Boulogne, but receiving 
satisfactory offers from the French king soon 
made peaceandreturned to England. Henry’s 
poet laureate and historiographer, Bernard 
Andreas [q. v.], insinuates that the frequent 
and anxiously affectionate letters addressed 
to him by his queen had some influence in 
promoting his early return. And though even 
Andreas admits that there were more potent 
reasons, we may presume that the letters 
were a fact. In the summer of 1495 Eliza- 
beth went with the king into Lancashire, 
when they visited, at Lathom, the Karl of 
Derby, whose brother, Sir William Stanley, 
had not long before been put to death for 
treason. 

In June 1497 we meet with an interest- 
ing entry in the privy purse expenses of 
Henry VII: ‘To the queen’s grace for gar- 
nishing of a salett, 10/., indicating, appa- 
rently, that either with a view to a proposed 
expedition against Scotland, or when he 
went to meet the rebels at Blackheath, Eliza- 
beth ornamented his helmet with jewels with 
her own hands. In October following, when 
the king had gone westward to meet Perkin 
Warbeck, the Venetian ambassador reported 
that he had put his queen and his eldest son 
in a very strong castle on the coast, with 
vessels to convey them away if necessary 
(Ven. Cal. vol. i. No. 756). When Perkin and 
his wife were captured, Henry sent the latter 
to Elizabeth, who took her into her service. 


In 1500 the queen went with Henry to Ca- 
lais, where they stayed during the greater 
part of May and June. The long-projected 
marriage of their son Arthur took place in 
November 1501; but to the bitter grief of 
both parents he died on 2 April following. 
A touching account is preserved of the man- 
ner in which they received the news (LELAND, 
Collectanea, v. 373-4), and the story, written 
by a contemporary pen, seems to show that 
Henry was not altogether such a cold, un- 
sympathetic husband as is commonly sup- 
posed. 

That the blow told upon Elizabeth’s health 
seems probable from several indications. A 
payment to her apothecary ‘ for certain stuff 
of his occupation’ occurs in her privy purse 
expenses on 9 April 1502, and in the follow- 
ing summer she was ill at Woodstock (Privy 
Purse Expenses, 8,37). Moreover, it was the 
last year of her life. But it may be that she 
was in delicate health before Arthur’s death ; 
for in March of the same year, when the 
only known book of her accounts begins, she 
appears to have despatched various messengers 
to perform pilgrimages on her account and 
make offerings at all the most favoured 
shrines throughout the country. In January 
1505 she was confined once more, this time 
in the Tower of London, and on 2 Feb. gave 
birth to her last child, Catherine. Soon after 
she became dangerously ill, and a special phy- 
sician was sent for from Gravesend (7b. 96). 
Butall was of no avail. She died on her birth- 
day, 11 Feb., at the age of thirty-eight. 

There seems always to have been but one 
opinion as to the gentleness and goodness 
ot Elizabeth. Sir Thomas More wrote an 
elegy for her. A Spanish enyoy reported that 
she was ‘a very noble woman, and much be- 
loved,’ adding thefurther remark that she was 
kept in subjection by her mother-in-law, the 
Countess of Richmond. Neither is there 
any doubt about her beauty, to which testi- 
mony still is borne by her effigy in West- 
minster Abbey, as well as by various por- 
traits. She was rather tall for her sex, and 
had her mother’s fair complexion and long 
golden hair. 

[Fabyan’s Chronicle; Hall’s Chronicle; Hist. 
Croylandensis Continuatio, in Fulman’s Scrip- 
tores; Wilhelmi Wyrcester Annales; Rutland 
Papers (Camden Soe.); Venetian Calendar, vol.i. ; 
Spanish Calendar, vol. i.; Nicolas’s Privy Purse 
Expenses of Elizabeth of York ; Campbell’s Ma- 
terials for a History of Henry VII (Rolls Ser.) ; 
Miss Strickland’s Queens of England, vol. ii.] 
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ELIZABETH (1533-1603), queen of 
England and Ireland, was born at Greenwich 
on 7 Sept. 1533. She was the daughter of 
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Henry VIII, by Anne Boleyn [q. v.], whose 
secret marriage had been celebrated in the 
previous January. Three days after her birth 
(10 Sept.) she was baptised at the church of 
the Grey Friars at Greenwich by Stokesley, 
bishop of London, Cranmer, who had been 
consecrated archbishop of Canterbury that 
same year, standing as her godfather. The 
ritual was that of the Roman church, and 
the ceremonial was conducted with great 
pomp and magnificence. Margaret, lady 
Bryan, mother of the dissolute but gifted Sir 
Francis Bryan [q. v.], was appointed gover- 
ness to the young princess, as she had pre- 
viously been to her sister, the Princess Mary. 
Lady Bryan proved herself to be a careful 
and affectionate guardian, who, under cir- 
cumstances of extraordinary difficulty, con- 
sistently kept in view the interests of her 
ward. During the first two or three years 
of her infancy the princess was moved about 
from house to house. Sometimes she was at 
Greenwich, sometimes at Hatfield, sometimes 
at the Bishop of Winchester’s palace at Chel- 
sea. On Friday, 7 Jan. 1536, Queen Cathe- 
rine died at Kimbolton. On Friday, 19 May, 
Queen Anne Boleyn was beheaded. Next 
day the king married Jane Seymour. On 
1 July the parliament declared that the Lady 
Mary, daughter of the first queen, and the 
Princess Elizabeth, daughter of the second, 
were equally illegitimate, and that ‘ the suc- 
cession to the throne be now therefore deter- 
mined to the issue of the marriage with Queen 
Jane.’ Less than six months before (Sunday, 
9 Jan.), Henry, in the glee of his heart at 
Queen Catherine’s death, ‘clad all over in 
yellow, from top to toe, except the white 
feather he had in his bonnet,’ had sent for the 
little princess, who was ‘ conducted to mass 
with trumpets and other great triumphs,’ and 
after dinner, ‘carrying her in his arms, he 
showed her first to one and then to another.’ 

On 12 Oct. 1537 Queen Jane was delivered 
of a son, and on the 24th she died. There 
was a male heir to the throne at last. At 
his christening Elizabeth, then four years 
old, carried the chrysom, or baptismal robe, 
and in the procession that followed she passed 
out of the chapel hand in hand with her sister 
Mary, eighteen years her senior. Parliament 
might declare the two illegitimate, but it 
was for the king to say whether or not he 
would accept the sentence and give it his 
fiat. In the years that followed, Elizabeth 
and the young prince passed much of their 
childhood together; their education was very 
carefully looked to, and all authorities agree 
in saying that Elizabeth exhibited remark- 
able precocity, acquired without difficulty 
some knowledge of Latin, French, and Italian, 


and showed respectable proficiency in music. 
When Anne of Cleves came over to be mar- 
ried to the king in January 1540, that much 
injured lady was charmed with the grace 
and accomplishments of the little princess, 
and one of the earliest of her letters which 
has been.preserved is addressed to Anne very 
shortly after the marriage; another eight 
years later, in the Record Office, shows that 
kindly and familiar intercourse was kept up 
between the two, probably till the death of 
the queen dowager in 1548. The marriage 
with Anne of Cleves [q. v.] was dissolved 
on 9 July 1540. Henry married Catherine 
Howard on the 28th, and beheaded her on 
13 Feb. 1548. On 12 July of that same year 
he married his last wife, Catherine Parr. The 
new queen was exactly the person best quali- 
fied to exercise a beneficial influence upon 
the princess, now in her tenth year, and 
there is reason to believe that the daughter 
learned to love and respect the stepmother, 
who, it is said, not only proved herself a 
staunch friend to the royal maiden, but, her- 
self a woman of quite exceptional culture 
and literary taste, took a deep and intelligent 
interest in the education of Elizabeth and 
her brother. During this and the next few 
years we find her with her sister giving au- 
dience to the imperial ambassadors during 
this summer of 1548, and present at her 
father’s last marriage in July, sometimes re- 
siding with the Princess Mary at Havering- 
atte-Bower, sometimes occupying apartments 
at Whitehall, sometimes at St. James’s, some- 
times with her brother at Hatfield, and it 
must have been during her visits there to 
the prince that Sir John Cheke, as tutor to 
the prince, from time to time gave her some 
instruction. Her own residence from 1544 
and a year or two after appears to have been 
at one of Sir Antony Denny’s houses at 
Cheshunt, and it was here and at Enfield 
that young William Grindal, the bishop’s 
namesake, was her tutor, and at Enfield, pro- 
bably, that he died in 1548 (Srrypr, Cheke, 
p- 9). This young man seems to have taught 
her more than any one else, though in her 
frequent visits to her brother she had the 
benefit of Cheke’s advice and tuition, and 
once while at Ampthill, whither the prince 
had gone for change of air, Leland, the great 
bibhophile, happening to come in to visit his 
old friend, Cheke asked the princess to ad- 
dress the other in Latin, which to Leland’s 
surprise she did upon the spot, thereby ex- 
torting from the old scholar a tribute of ad- 
miration in four Latin verses, which Strype 
has duly preserved (p. 32). It was at Enfield, 
in presence of her brother, that she received 
the news of her father’s death, 28 Jan. 1547. 
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Edward VI, when he came to the throne, 
had three uncles, brothers of his mother, 
Queen Jane: Sir Edward Seymour [q. v.], 
earl of Hertford, and afterwards duke of 
Somerset, and ‘protector;’ Sir Henry, who 
lived in obscurity, and died in 1578 ; and Sir 
Thomas. Sir Thomas, unless Bishop Latimer 
was a gratuitous defamer, was a man of pro- 
fligate life, without a conscience, and without 
a heart, always needy, and insatiably ambi- 
tious. He was somewhat past thirty years of 
age, of no more than average abilities, but 
shapely and handsome. In the king’s will, 
while the Earl of Hertford was appointed 
one of the sixteen executors to whom was 
entrusted the government of the kingdom 
during the minority of the young prince, 
Sir Thomas Seymour was named among the 
twelve who were to form a council to advise 
the executors when advice should be needed. 
Seymour was dissatisfied. On 10 Feb. the 
Earl of Hertford was created Duke of Somer- 
set, andthe younger brother Baron Seymour 
of Sudeley, with a liberal grant of lands to 
support his title. Next day he was made 
lord high admiral of England. The admiral 
was unmarried. Whom should he choose? 
There were three who were eligible—three, 
any one of whom might satisfy even his 
vaulting ambition—the Princess Mary, now 
just completing her thirty-second year, the 
Princess Elizabeth, in her fourteenth year, 
and the queen dowager, an old love, it might 
be about thirty-three or thirty-four years of 
age. Would either of the princesses have 
him? He was sure of the queen, and could 
always fall back upon her. He shrank from 
approaching the Princess Mary. On 26 Feb. 
he addressed a letter to Elizabeth, offering 
himself as her husband. On the 27th she 
wrote in reply, refusing her consent to such 
an alliance, and declaring that ‘even when 
she shall have arrived at years of discre- 
tion she wishes to retain her liberty, with- 
out entering into any matrimonial engage- 
ment’ (Miss SrricKLanp, p. 15). On 3 March 
it is’said he was formally betrothed to the 
queen dowager, and ‘shortly after this the 
two were married, The queen was living at 
Chelsea; the young princess made her home 
with her stepmother. Soon there came ru- 
mours that Seymour had availed himself of 
his position to indulge in familiarities with 
the princess which would have been unseemly 
towards a child of six, and were wholly in- 
excusable towards a young lady whom he 
had actually offered to make his wife a few 
weeks before. The queen remonstrated, and 
finally the princess removed her household 
and set up her establishment at Hatfield. 
On 7 Sept. 1548 the queen died, after giving 


birth to a daughter a week before. She was 
no sooner buried than her worthless husband 
began again his advances to the princess. 
Elizabeth had a hard game to play; it needed 
all the caution and craft of a practised diplo- 
matist. She stood alone now. Her suitor 
was an utterly mercenary and unscrupulous 
man, who was trying to supersede his own 
brother and gain for himself something like 
the supreme power in the state. Hliza- 
beth was the personage upon whom all eyes 
were fixed. Would Seymour win her? On 
16 Jan. 1549 the protector ordered the arrest 
of his brother on a charge of high treason, 
and committed him to the Tower. But as 
the princess had been named only too fre- 
quently of late, and had been in some way 
implicated in the doings of her suitor, the 
principal persons of her household were ar- 
rested also, and she herself was kept under 
surveillance, and, though at Hatfield, she was 
treated to some extent as a prisoner under 
restraint. Then followed examinations and 
confessions on the part of her servants in the 
Tower—hearsay stories, backstairs gossip, and 
all the vulgar tattle of waiting-maids and 
lackeys. Then the princess herself was ques- 
tioned. There was nothing to be got from 
her that did not tend to weaken confidence 
in the so-called evidence that had been care- 
fully compiled. If the protector had ever 
any design upon the life of Elizabeth, it may 
be that the love which her brother bore her 
saved her from danger. Seymour was brought 
to the block on 20 March 1649. When they 
told Elizabeth she did not betray emotion. 
‘This day died a man with much wit and 
very little judgment,’ she said, and passed 
on, to the wonder of those who were there 
to watch and listen and report upon her words 
and looks and manner. 

During the year that followed Elizabeth, 
living sometimes at Cheshunt, sometimes at 
Hatfield, suffered much from ill-health. She 
passed her time of retirement in pursuing her 
studies. Roger Ascham was her tutor then, 
and Lady Tyrwhitt, her governess, was not 
unworthy ofthe title she had gained, a woman 
of learning and taste, accomplished, wise, 
and religious in that age of learned ladies. 
Ascham’s account of her studies during this 
year is somewhat droll: She had read ‘almost 
the whole of Cicero and a great part of Livy,’ 
says the pedagogue, but ‘with me,’ he adds. 
Not a line of the poets from anything that 
appears. ‘ Select orations of Isocrates and the 
tragedies of Sophocles’ were her Greek pabu- 
lum. She had even dipped into patristic learn- 
ing, but here she had been restricted to extracts 
from St.Cyprian. They who know Ascham’s 
‘ Scolemaster’ know what his method was, 
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and will understand the significance of those 
two words ‘with me;’ and they who know 
St. Cyprian’s writings will wonder how the 
royal maiden could have deserved to have 
that christian father’s work, ‘ De Disciplina 
Virginun, inflicted upon her. A letter which 
she wrote to her brother during this year has 
been preserved, in which she rashly ven- 
tured to quote ‘Orace;’ unfortunately the 
line happens to be one of the proverbs of 
Publius Syrus, and probably culled, accord- 
ing to the fashion of the day, from some 
commonplace book. In the spring of 1551 
she appeared again in public, and twice dur- 
ing the month of March she rode in state 
through the streets of London, gladdening 
the hearts of the citizens by the splendour 
of her pageantry. On 11 Oct. the Duke 
of Somerset was arrested and thrown into 
the Tower. On 22 Jan. 1552 he was be- 
headed. Again Elizabeth’s name is men- 
tioned, and it is said that attempts had been 
made to induce her to use her influence on 
one side or the other, but she held herself 
aloof from both factions. John Dudley, now 
duke of Northumberland, had stepped into the 
place of peril and power which Somerset had 
filled for five years. The health of the young 
king was declining Elizabeth tried hard to 
visit her brother as he lay dying, and when the 
end came she found herself, equally with her 
elder sister, struck out of the succession to the 
throne so far as her brother’s will and North- 
umberland’s schemes could effect that ob- 
ject. Edward died at Greenwich on the even- 
ing of 6 July 1553. Elizabeth was at Hat- 
field, Mary was at Hoddesdon, scarce ten 
miles off. That same night a messenger, 
slipping through the doubly guarded gates of 
the palace, rode for his life to Hoddesdon. 
Mary, with the prompt decision of her race, 
mounted her horse, and before the morning 
broke she was beyond the reach of pursuit, 
safe under the guard of her loyal adherents, 
and proclaiming herself queen from Kenning- 
hall, the castle of the Howards. Meanwhile 
commissioners arrived from the Duke of 
Northumberland to Elizabeth at Hatfield, an- 
nouncing that Lady Jane Grey had succeeded 
to the throne, and summoning Elizabeth to 
court. She pleaded illness; she was unfit 
for the journey ; she could not travel. The 
Duke of Northumberland and his party had 
enough upon their hands already; they were 
content to leave the princess where she was. 
On 10 July the Lady Jane was proclaimed 
queen, and made her royal entry into the 
Tower. On the 13th Northumberland ad- 
vanced in force against Mary, but soon had to 
retreat in despair. On the 20th Mary was 
proclaimed at St. Paul’s Cross amid tumultu- 


ous rejoicings, and that same day the Lady 
Jane was stripped of the ensigns of royalty 
and allowed to retire to Sion House, and 
Northumberland was thrown into the Tower. 
On the 29th Elizabeth came riding into Lon- 
don with a huge train, and took up her re- 
sidence»at Somerset House. Next day she 
passed through Aldgate to meet her sister, 
and when on 3 Aug. (WRIOTHESLEY) the 
queen made her triumphal entry into the 
city Elizabeth rode by her side, receiving her 
full share of the joyful acclamations of the 
populace. During the next few weeks she 
seems to have continued residing at Somer- 
set House, though in frequent attendance on 
Mary. Everywhere and among all classes 
there was feverish excitement, political and 
religious. On the 8th Edward VI was buried 
with some pomp at Westminster. On the 
22nd Northumberland was beheaded. On 
the 24th the old ritual was restored, and the 
mass sung at St. Paul’s and elsewhere. But 
in London the feeling in favour of the gos- 
pellers was very strong, and there was much 
dissatisfaction at the bringing in of the old 
order, and especially at the restoration of 
Bonner to his bishopric. There is a story 
that Elizabeth for a while inclined to side 
with the protestant party, and it is said that 
she actually refused to attend mass at the 
Queen’s Chapel. If it was so, it is at least, 
strange that not a hint of this has reached 
us except in the letters of Renaud and Noailles. 
Be it as it may, she certainly appeared at 
mass on 8 Sept., and on the 30th, when 
the queen rode from the Tower through the 
city to her coronation, the Lady Elizabeth and 
the Lady Anne of Cleves followed her closely 
‘in another red chariot covered with cloth 
of silver.’ She continued to attend at court. 
There her position was extremely dangerous; 
her very legitimacy was almost openly ques- 
tioned, and when the Duchess of Suffolk was 
allowed to take precedence of her, as daugh- 
ter of Mary, sister of Henry VIII, Elizabeth 
resented the affront and kept her chamber. 
All kinds of vulgar and mean cabals were 
made to bring her into discredit, and Paget 
presumed to wait upon her to inform her of 
a story that Noailles, the French ambassador, 
had actually been admitted to private con- 
ferences at night in her chamber. The slander 
received scarce a moment’s credence; it seems 
to have been invented by Renaud, the em- 
peror’s ambassador, without the least shadow 
of foundation in fact. 

The next danger was far more serious. Ed- 
ward Courtenay [q. v.], son of Henry, earl of 
Devonshire, was of the blood royal, and had 
been a prisoner in the Tower for nearly fifteen 
years when Mary came to the throne. He 
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was handsome, and apparently of taking man- 
ners, but he had no sooner been released from 
the Tower on 3 Aug. 1553 than he gave him- 
self up to a life of the wildest dissipation. 
The queen treated him with marked favour, 
but he soon found he had no chance of win- 
ning herhand. Then he turned to Elizabeth. 
The vulgar roué was a puppet in the hands 
of very cunning plotters. Sir Thomas Wyatt 
had his plan marked out with clearness. He 
and his fellow-conspirators would effect a 
rising, the catholic party should be mastered, 
Courtenay should marry Elizabeth, and she 
should be set upon the throne. Would she 
make common cause with the party of revolt ? 
She behaved with extraordinary wisdom and 
caution. She would do nothing, say nothing, 
write nothing which could compromise her- 
self. If they succeeded they could not do 
without her, if they failed she would not be 
implicated. The mad and stupid outbreak 
collapsed, and sickening butchery followed. 
Gardiner and Renaud thought that nothing 
had been gained while Elizabeth was allowed 
to live. The wretched leaders of the miser- 
able rebellion were spared from day to day 
in the hope of extorting from them some evi- 
dence of declaration of Elizabeth’s complicity, 
but there was none forthcoming. Meanwhile 
she was confined to her apartments in White- 
hall, her fate trembling in the balance from 
time to time. At last on Sunday, 18 March, 
she was thrown into the Tower. The story 
of her arrest and her entry into the grim old 
fortress has been told by Mr. Froude in his 
very best manner. On11 April Wyatt met 
his fate like a man, and with his last words 
declared Elizabeth innocent of all knowledge 
of his intended rising. Nevertheless she was 
kept in the Tower, Gardiner insisting, in sea- 
son and out of season, that she must needs 
be sacrificed. It was not soto be. On 19 May 
she was released from the one prison only to 
be removed to Woodstock, there to be kept 
under the custody of Sir Henry Bedingfield 
(1509 ?-1583) [q. v.], the same gentleman 
who had kept watch and ward over Queen 
Catherine of Arragon at Kimboltonseventeen 
years before. Sir Henry was a courtier and 
a gentleman, but he had to obey his stern 
mistress, and though Elizabeth was under 
surveillance, and her health suffered from 
her confinement and the irritation which her 
captivity occasioned, her daily life was made 
as tolerable as under the circumstances it 
could be, and she spent her time pur- 
suing her favourite studies, and in all out- 
ward observances of religion she scrupulously 
conformed to the Roman ritual. So pru- 
dently did she conduct herself during this 
trying time that after six months of deten- 


tion she was summoned once more to her 
sister’s presence, and at the Christmas festi- 
val took her seat at the royal table, and was 
treated with marked courtesy by King 
Philip himself, while Mary showed her re- 
newed signs of favour. The queen had hopes 
of issue now; she could afford to be gracious. 
While Elizabeth had been languishing at 
‘Woodstock Mary had been married on St. 
James’s day (25 July) 1554, and now she 
persuaded herself that in due time an heir 
would be born to the throne. Philip was 
weary of England and his English wife, and 
on 4 Sept. 1555 he set sail from Dover, and 
turned his back upon the land and the people 
that he never ceased to hate (WRIOTHES- 
LEY). 

All through this horrible year a hideous 
persecution had been going on. On 7 Sept. 
Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer were brought 
up for trial at Oxford. On 16 Oct. the last 
two were burnt. Two days later Elizabeth, 
who during the last few months had been in 
frequent attendance at court, was allowed to 
leave London, and took her final departure 
for her favourite residence at Hatfield. The 
people crowded to see her. She at any rate, 
they thought, was not to blame for all the 
blood that had been shed. They cheered her 
to the echo as she passed. With her usual 
prudence she made no response or acknow- 
ledgment. 

At Hatfield she again resumed her studies. 
Ascham returned there for a while and read 
Demosthenes with her. Castiglione gave 
her lessons in Italian, aad Sir Thomas Pope 
exhibited costly pageants for her amuse- 
ment, and ‘the play of Holofernes’ was acted 
before her, but somewhat coldly received. 
With Philip away, Mary death-stricken, and 
Gardiner dead, Elizabeth from this time had 
only to wait and be still. The next two 
years of her life were passed in comparative 
tranquillity. There were stupid attempts 
at rebellion, Courtenay once more figuring 
among the plotters (for he had not been 
thought dangerous enough to make it neces- 
sary to slay him when Wyatt and the rest 
suffered), the ghastly burnings grew fiercer 
and more frequent, there were famine and 
misery, proposals of marriage for the hand 
of the princess first by one then by another. 
On 18 March 1557 Philip came over to Eng- 
land once more (2.), and Elizabeth seems 
to have visited her sister during his stay 
(SPRICKLAND, p. 92). A month before she had 
attended at Whitehall in great state, and in 
July Philip had departed. On 20 Jan. fol- 
lowing Calais was lost, and the English were 
at last driven out of France, and on that 
same day the last of Queen Mary’s parlia- 
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ments assembled. There was for a while a 
flash of indignation which cannot be called 
loyalty or patriotism. The persecution still 


went on fiercely and remorselessly, and the | 


people sullenly submitted to what seemed 
the inevitable. The one hope for a land that 
God had ceased to guard was the death of the 
reigning sovereign, 

On17 Noy. 1558, in the grey twilight before 
sunrise, Mary died. Parliament was sitting. 
At eight in the morning both houses, as if in 
expectation of the event, were assembled. A 
message was sent down from the peers to the 
lower house requiring the immediate attend- 
ance of the commons. Heath, archbishop of 
York, as chancellor, announced that ‘our late 
sovereign lady Queen Mary’ had passed away, 
and that the lords had determined to pro- 
claim the Lady Elizabeth queen ‘ without 
further tract of time.’ The thing was done 
with all due form and ceremony, Sir William 
Cecil having already prepared the draft of 
the proclamation which was usual on such 
occasions. At last it had come! 

The nation breathed once more the breath 
of hope and life. But the outlook and the re- 
trospect as men looked back upon the last six 
years were enough to fill them with dismay. 


Death had been striding through the land as | 


if to show he was king indeed. Of late the 
persecution had fallen upon the lowly, but in 
the upper ranks what havoc there had been! 
Cardinal Pole died a few hours after Queen 
Mary. Nine bishoprics were vacant. Within 
a month of Mary’s decease three more bishops 
were dead. There was only one duke in 
England now—Thomas Howard of Norfoll, 
he too doomed to perish on the block before 
the new reign was half over. In January 
1552 Edward Seymour, duke of Suffolk; in 
August 1553 John Dudley, duke of Northum- 
berland ; in February 1554 Henry Grey, dule 
of Suffolk, had severally perished upon the 
scaffold. There was not a woman in Eng- 
land more lonely than Queen Elizabeth when 
she ascended the throne. Her very enemies 
had died. Gardiner was dead, the Emperor 
Charles V had died in September, and now 
Cardinal Pole lay waiting for his obsequies. 
Her friends and old suitors had died off; Ca- 
therine Parr and Anne of Cleves, Seymour 
and Courtenay, and within six months of her 
accession Henry II of France and Pope 
Paul IV, had gone also. Her nearest blood 
relation was Henry Carey, afterwards Lord 
Hunsdon, the only child of her mother’s sister. 
The next heir to the throne was Mary Stuart, 
nine years her junior, now queen of Scotland, 
and soon to bequeen-consort of France. Hng- 
land had just suffered the deepest humilia- 
tion which she had known for centuries. She 


no longer possessed a yard of land upon the 
continent; the finances of the country were’ 
in a condition which might almost be de- 
scribed as desperate. War and famine and 
pestilence had brought the people to the 
lowest point of shame and despondency. 
Meanwhile men seemed absorbed by their 
religious differences, though for the most 
part they knew not what they believed. 
The hideous facts of the Marian persecution, 
fresh inthe memory of the townsmen, wrung 
from them deep curses against the pope and 
his supporters; but the wild plunder of the 
churches and the furious rapacity of the 
destroyers in King Edward’s days were not 
yet forgotten, nor likely to be for a while. 
Elizabeth had completed her twenty-fifth 
year. Never had royal maiden more need 
of wisdom, caution, decision, and courage. 
Never had one in her station received a 
severer schooling in the arts of dissimulation, 
reticence, and self-control. Of the domestic 
affections she had scarcely had experience 
from her childhood. In her third year her 
mother had been slain on infamous charges, 
her father had been always a name of terror, 
her sister had watched her with the dark 
suspicion of dislike. Her brother is said to 
have had some love for her, but in such 
matters a very little evidence often goes a 
very long way. ‘There is nothing, absolutely 
nothing, to show that Elizabeth had a heart, 
nothing to indicate that she ever for a mo- 
ment knew the thrill of sentiment, the storms 
of passion, or the throbs of tenderness. The 
key to much that is perplexing in her conduct 
as queen may be found in a careful study of 
her experience and her discipline as princess 
and presumptive heir to the throne. 
Elizabeth was at Hatfield when her sister 
died. On 20 Noy. the council met there for 
the first time; Sir William Cecil was at once 
appointed chief secretary; his brother-in-law, 
Sir Nicholas Bacon, his kinsman, Sir Thomas 
Parry, and Ambrose Carr, who probably was 
also akin to him (for he too was a Stamford 
man), were made members of the council; so 
too were Francis, earl Russell, whose father 
had been lord-admiral in Queen Mary’s time, 
and William, marquis of Northampton, 
brother of Queen Catherine Parr, and others, 
whose sentiments favoured the reformers. 
The queen’s utterances on this memorable 
day have been preserved; they may be 
authentic, and they may have been strictly 
her own. The gift of speech she always 
had, and she always rose to an occasion. On 
the 23rd the queen commenced her progress 
to London. On the way the bishops met 
her, and were permitted to kiss hands, all 
except Bonner—from him she turned away 


Elizabeth 


as if there had been blood upon his lips. On 
the 28th she took possession of the Tower; 
on 5 Dec. she removed to Somerset House, 
where she attended the sittings of her coun- 
cil from day to day. Meanwhile the two 
religious parties were watching her every 
movement, look, and word with feverish 
excitement. On the 14th Queen Mary was 
buried at Westminster according to the Ro- 
man ritual. Ten days later the obsequies 
of Charles V were celebrated after the same 
fashion,and on the 28th again Christopherson, 
the late bishop of Chichester, was buried 
with much ceremonial at Christ Church, 
five of the bishops offering and two of them 
singing the mass. On the other hand, on 
1 Jan., being Sunday, the English litany 
was read in the London churches in accord- 
ance with a royal proclamation, and the 
epistle and gospel were read in English at 
mass by order of the lord mayor. Which 
side was going to win? The bishops were 
strangely unanimous, but they overestimated 
their strength. The oath of allegiance con- 
tained one clause which had been handed 
down from Elizabeth’s father; it spoke of 
the sovereign as supreme head of the church. 
That clause was hateful toa catholic. Heath, 
the archbishop of York, protested, the other 
bishops followed him to a man. But the 
coronation was fixed for 15 Jan. All, it 
seemed, would refuse to place the crown 
upon the queen’s head. At the eleventh 
hour Watson, bishop of Lincoln, gave way. 
The mass was sung as of old, but only one 
bishop was there. The gospel was read in 
Latin and English; it was significant—a sign 
of compromise. 

On the 25th the queen opened parliament; 
again high mass was celebrated at the altar 
at Westminster, but after it was over Dr. 
Cox, an exile for religion in Queen Mary’s 
reign, preached the sermon. The parliament 
had enough upon its hands. On 10 Feb. it 
was ordered that Mr. Speaker with all the 
privy council and thirty members of the 
House of Commons should attend upon the 
queen to petition her majesty touching her 
marriage. Her answer is well known. She 
had already refused the hand of Philip II, and 
now she declared, what she had declared 
more than once before, that she had no in- 
clination for marriage, and she ended her 
speech with the memorable words: ‘This 
shall be for me sufficient, that a marble stone 
shall declare that a queen, having reigned 
such a time, died a virgin’ (D’Ewss, p. 46). 
The faithful commons voted money lavishly, 
gave back to the queen all that Mary had 
surrendered to the religious orders which 
she had attempted to revive, confirmed her 
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deposition of the recalcitrant bishops, voted 
that all the temporalities of vacant sees 
should be handed over to her during a 
vacancy; they showed her that she could 
depend upon them even to the utmost, that 
she was in fact, though not in name, an 
absolute sovereign. On 8 May parliament 
was dissolved, and on the 12th the English 
service was first said in the Queen’s Chapel, 
four days before the date appointed by act of 
parliament for it to be used. 

Meanwhile Cecil and the council had been 
exhibiting astonishing activity. Sir Thomas 
Gresham had been commissioned to nego- 
tiate a loan abroad. What money could be 
got was borrowed at home. Peace was con- 
cluded with France on 12 March, on terms 
far better than could have been expected, 
and if about the same time Mary Stuart 


thought proper to assume the royal arms of 


England, and to induce her puny boy hus- 
band to call himself king of France, Scotland, 
England, and Ireland, the fact would not be 
forgotten, though the act need not be noticed. 
On the last day of that same month of March 
the great controversy between the champions 
of the old faith and the new took place in 
‘Westminster Abbey. The result was by 


| this time felt to be a foregone conclusion. 


The catholic bishops were sent to the Tower. 
On 15 May they were all called upon to take 


| the oath of supremacy. All except Kitchin 


of Llandaff refused, the rest had time given 
them to reconsider their decision, and they 
availed themselves of the delay. The court 
was all astir with festivities from day to day, 
the queen showing herselfin wonderful attire, 
dazzling her subjects with the splendour of 
her dresses and her jewellery; there were 
masques and pageants, and tiltings and plays 
and banquets; the queen in her progresses 
going from house to house received magni- 
ficent entertainment at the charge of the 
owners of the several mansions. On 5 Sept. 
the obsequies of Henry II of France, who 
had died in July, were celebrated with great 
pomp in St. Paul’s, and the first three of the 
four bishops-elect, Parker of Canterbury, 
Scory of Hereford, and Barlow of Chichester, 
appeared in public in black gowns. Grindal 
of London, the fourth bishop-elect (Bonner 
had been deposed), being ill, was absent. 
Nevertheless, on 1 Nov., to the horror and 
dismay of the protestants, lighted tapers were 
seen in broad daylight in the royal chapel, 
and once more the crucifix in silver was set 
up upon the altar there. Of late there had 
come the emissaries of at least three suitors 
for the hand of the queen. Eric of Sweden, a 
dissipated young prince, had sent his brother 
to plead his cause. Adolphus, duke of Hol- 
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stein, had come in person to urge his own 
suit. The archduke Charles was warmly sup- 
ported by all the catholics in England, and 
not less warmly by Philip of Spain. Eliza- 
beth amused herself with each and all of 
them, played off one against the other, and 
dressed up her chapel to give some colour of 
hope to thearchduke,whom De Quadra clearly 
saw she never intended to marry. But the 
‘settlement of the religious difficulty was not 
to be delayed by freaks like these. On 17 Dec. 
the church of England was provided with an 
archbishop of Canterbury once more by the 
consecration of Matthew Parker at Lambeth. 
Four days later Edmund Grindal was conse- 
crated bishop of London inthe place of Bonner, 
Cox became bishop of Ely in the place of 
Thirlby, Sandys was made bishop of Worcester 
in the place of Pate, and Meyrick succeeded 
to the vacant see of Bangor, whose revenues 
were not worth the queen’s keeping any longer 
in her hands. A month after this five more 
bishops were consecrated; but the wealthy 
sees of York, Winchester, and Durham had 
each to wait for another year. The neces- 
sities of the time forbade that their income 
should be lost to the royal exchequer, though 
their bishops were already deprived. 

Thus ended the first year of Elizabeth’s 
reign. It was the first year since the death of 
Henry VIII which had not been signalised by 
some serious rebellion, some ghastly massacre, 
orsomenationaldisaster. Already the horizon 
was clearing on all sides, a feeling of security 
was growing among all classes, except indeed 
among the turbulent minority in church and 
state, the politicians whose hopes lay in some 
changefrom the things that were to the things 
that might be. They had begun to feel that 
at last the queen was a veritable ruler, her 
council were her servants, she was no puppet 
in their hands. Her immense force of will, 
the masculine vigour of her intellect, her in- 
stinct of command, her very duplicity, her 
restlessness, her insatiable desire to be kept 
informed of everything that was going on, 
her pretence of omniscience, her resolve to 
initiate, or seem to initiate, every movement 
in church and state, at home and abroad, were 
each and all factors that had to be taken into 
account by her ministers, and had already 
displayed themselves too evidently to allow 

-of their escaping the notice of her council. 
There was not one of these who did not tremble 
at her frown as they would have done if they 
had stood in her father’s presence twenty 
years before. At home there was little or 
nothing to cause anxiety when the year 1560 
opened; abroad Philip II was her ally, and 
half the young princes of Europe were seek- 
ing her hand; but while between Scotland 


and France there was still the semblance 
of cordiality, and at any rate community of 
interest, sentiment, and purpose, Elizabeth 
could not afford to remain quiet, or she 
thought she could not. 

When James IV of Scotland was slain at 
Flodden, his son, James V, was a child just 
two years old. His mother was Margaret, 
daughter of Henry VII, and therefore sister 
of Henry VIII. James V died on 18 Dee. 
1542, leaving behind him an only daughter, 
Mary Stuart. Her mother was the bright 
and gifted Mary of Lorraine, who after the 
Earl of Arran’s desertion of Scotland in 1554 
had become regent of the kingdom, Her 
daughter had been carried off to France in 
1548, and been married to the dauphin. On 
29 June 1559 the dauphin became king, and 
Mary Stuart queen-consort of France. The 
treaty of peace between France, England, 
and Scotland had been signed at Chateau 
Cambresis on 2 April 1559; next day a second 
treaty was signed between France and Spain. 
The peace marked an era in European history, 
though it is more than doubtful whether any 
one of the contending parties seriously in- 
tended to keep the engagements entered into, 
or felt the smallest confidence in the pro- 
mises of the others. But France and Spain 
were united in one common sentiment at 
least, the desire to resist and beat back the 
spirit of the age. While Elizabeth read the 
signs of the times with more foresight and 
sagacity, she saw that society was ferment- 
ing with the reformers’ leaven, and that in 
the contest that was coming the catholics 
would surely lose the day. Cautiously—we 
might almost call it cunningly—she took her 
side with the protestant party in England, 
Scotland, and France. Cecil was so much 
one with her in feeling and views, that it is 
hard to say whether she or he was the ori- 
ginator of all that was attempted; but Eliza- 
beth was far more a creature of moods and 
caprice than her astute minister. She loved 
intrigue for its own sake; he resorted to it, 
and practised it with an end kept clearly 
before him. It was in July 1559 that Eliza- 
beth seems to have given something like an 
engagement to support the protestant party 
in Scotland. In the next few months troops 
were sent and money in insufficient quan- 
tities; then a fleet under Admiral Winter 
arrived at the Firth of Forth in January 1560; 
then half-hearted warfare, no one venturing 
to make a decided move, lest the queen should 
disown his act. At last Cecil himself went 
to Scotland (May). On 6 July the treaty 
of Edinburgh was signed. What had been 
gained was not much: (1) Mary Stuart was 
to give up using the arms and title of 
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queen of England; (2) the French were to 
quit Scotland; (3) the protestant party were 
to be delivered from the presence of the 
foreign auxiliaries, and left to fight their 
own battle ; lastly, and this was perhaps the 
most important of all (Cecil at Edinburgh, 
15 July, Cal. Scotland, i. 158; also Cal. Hat- 
field, I. No. 782), Philip IL had been taught 
that Elizabeth could do without him, and 
could stand alone. Cecil was back again at 
court in July; in his absence he had lost 
favour. It seems the queen had a suspicion 
that he had taken too much upon himself, 
and that he might have made better terms. 
But everybody was plotting against him. 
And each little knot of politicians had its own 
ecard to play inthe shape of asuitor forthe hand 
of the queen. The Scotch were for pressing her 
to marry Arran now. She would have none 
of him, and as for the rest she kept her own 
counsel. 

Ever since she came to the throne Elizabeth’s 


never absent from his royal mistress’s side, 
although he had been married to Amy Robsart 
in King Edward’s days, and his wife was living. 
The queen made no secret of her preference 
for the handsome young courtier. She even 
overacted the part of love-sick maiden, till 
the quidnuncs whispered and told infamous 
tales, and half Kurope believed them. There 


was one man in England who put no faith | 
in her only too demonstrative professions of | 


affection, and that man was Robert Dudley 
himself. A month after Cecil’s return Amy 
Robsart was found dead (8 Sept. 1560) at 
Cumnor. There was an inquest, and an at- 
tempt to implicate her husband in her un- 
happy death. The queen saw clearly enough 
that the attempt to fasten suspicion on Sir 
Robert was a mere court intrigue; she made 
no change in her conduct towards the fa- 
vourite. The familiarities went on as before. 
One of the most important measures of 
1560, and one in which the queen showed 
great interest, and gave remarkable proof of 
her versatility, was the reform of the cur- 


rency and the calling in of the debased | 
As early | 


coinage of the last three reigns. 
as January 1559 this important reform had 
been mooted (Hatfield MSS. vol. i. Nos. 566, 
567), but the scheme then suggested had 
fallen through. Now a well-considered plan 
was adopted and executed in a very masterly 
manner (see Cal. Dom. 1547-80, pp. 159- 
161; Frovups, vol. vil. chap. vi.) It was 
during this year, too, that the abbey of 
Westminster was converted into a collegiate 
church. John Feckenham [q. v.], the last 


~ 


| course of their own. 


abbot,who had been appointed by Queen Mary, 
was deprived in 1559, and William Bill [q.v. }, 
was installed dean, and instructed to draw up 
statutes for the new corporation. But the most 
notable event of the year was the death of 
Francis II, Mary Stuart’s young husband, and 
the seizing of the reins of government inFrance 
by Catherine de’ Medici. England was getting 
more content month by month, and for a year 
or two the royal suitors for the queen’s hand 
kept from any serious advances. De Quadra 
had persuaded himself and Philip IL that 
the queen meant to marry Dudley. It is pro- 
bable that Elizabeth and he understood one 
another, and were amusing themselves with 
De Quadra, who took all that he saw or 
heard au grand sérieux. In August 1561 
Mary Stuart, eluding the English fleet which 
had been ordered to watch her and prevent 
her landing, returned to Scotland, and the 
great troubles of her life began. In France 


_ there was civil war, in Spain persecution, in 
most signal marks of favour were displayed | 
towards Robert Dudley [q.v.], now master of | 
the horse, a member of the privy council, and | 


Scotland almost anarchy; in the Nether- 
lands deep discontent, ready before long to 
burst into a flame. England was quiet and 
prosperous; Elizabeth living a gay and merry 
life, but always vigilant, alert, equal to any 
emergency, and every now and then startling 
even to terror such as presumed to take a 
So, when the luckless 
Lady Catherine Grey ventured upon a clan- 
destine marriage with the Earl of Hertford ; 


/or the Countess of Lennox dared to assert 


herself or to deal in curious arts; or Mary 
Stuart demanded to have her title to the 
succession acknowledged ; or the pope ac- 
tually went some way towards sending a 
nuncio to England to induce, if it might be 
so, the queen to send a representative to the 
council of Trent—Lady Catherime, her hus- 
band, and the Countess of Lennox were sent 
to the Tower; Mary Stuart received a curt 
repulse; the nuncio was not permitted to 
cross the sea. 

Meanwhile Elizabeth had been induced to 
meddle with the struggle that was going on 
in France. There the Calvinists and the 
catholics were at very bitter feud. The civil 
war was beginning. Condé, the leader of the 
Calvinists, implored the help of Elizabeth ; 
he offered to surrender to her the towns of 
Havre and Dieppe as the price of her sup- 
port and as pledges for the restoration of 
Calais. She promised, hesitated, delayed ; 
finally, on 4 Oct., Sir Adrian Poynings with 
three thousand English troops took posses- 
sion of Havre. Five hundred of these men 
tried to cut their way into Rouen, which 
Guise was besieging. A few succeeded, only 
to perish miserably for the most part, when on 
26 Oct. Guise took the place by storm. Next 
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month Dudley’s brother, Ambrose, earl of 
Warwick [q.v. |, took the command at Havre. 
Then followed the bloody battle of Dreux 
on 19 Dec., and the peace of Amboise on 
25 March 1563. The civil war was at an 
end. But Elizabeth refused to surrender 
Havre. She could not bear to part with it, 


she could not bring herself to pay the price | 


of keeping it, money she never could be per- 
suaded to spend, and a war with France 
meant enormous cost. But Havre was sur- 
rendered at last on 27 July, only after the 
garrison had suffered frightfully from plague 
and famine; and Warwick brought back the 
remnant of his force to England, and with it 
the pestilence which spread far arid wide 
through the land. ‘There was the less excuse 
for the parsimony which Elizabeth showed 


assembled on 12 Jan. had again heen liberal, 
and had voted one subsidy besides two fif- 


teenths and tenths to replenish the exche- | 


quer. But one act of this parliament marked 
an epoch in the history of the reign, and 
another act of convocation was no less im- 

ortant in its bearing upon the ecclesiastical 
history of England. The first was the act 
for forcing the oath of supremacy upon a 
much larger class than had been compelled 
to take it heretofore, and visiting persistent 
refusal with the penalty of death as in cases 
of treason. The second was the promulga- 
tion of the Thirty-nine Articles as formulat- 
ing the recognised doctrines of the English 
church. The latter measure concerned the 
clergy, the former was a sword of Damocles 
that was suspended over the heads of all 
classes of the laity, but it is to the credit of 
the queen that she was averse to putting it 
in action. The time had not come for using 
the awful power that this act placed in her 
hands. Once more during this parliament, 
and only a few days after it assembled, the 
faithful commons had presented a humble 
petition to Elizabeth ‘to take to yourself 
some honourable husband whom it shall 
please you to join unto in marriage.’ They 
were deeply in earnest this time, for the 
country had had a serious scare in the pre- 
vious October, when the queen had been 
dangerously ill with the small-pox, and her 
life for some hours had seemed to be trem- 
bling in the balance. As before to this peti- 
tion an evasive answer was returned. About 
this time the marriage of the Queen of Scots 
became a subject of debate among the politi- 
cians. Elizabeth suggested that her favourite 
Dudley should become Mary Stuart’s hus- 
band. It ended by the marriage to Darnley 
on 29 July 1565. On the wearisome intrigues 
which had as their object the marriage of 


at this juncture, for the parliamént which champions of the catholic party. 


Elizabeth herself it is not worth while to 
dwell. In 1564 the famous visit to Cam-~- 
bridge took place, and it was on this occasion 
that Elizabeth made her Latin speech, which 
there is every reason to believe she delivered 
without any careful preparation. A month 
latex.Dudley at last received his patent of 
nobility, and on 29 Sept. was created Earl of 
Leicester, with the gift of the manor of Kenil- 
worth. Was Cecil chancellor of Cambridge ? 
Then Leicester should be chancellor of Oxford, 
and two years after Elizabeth had visited the 
one university she was received with the same 
pomp and magnificence at the other. It was 
during this visit that on 3 Sept. she listened 
to Edmund Campion and Richard Bristow 
disputing in the schools, few thinking then 
that the two would become hereafter the great 
In Scot- 
land, meanwhile, all was turbulence, vio- 
lence, and misrule. Rizzio was murdered on 
9 March with every circumstance of brutal 
ferocity, and on 19 June Mary Stuart brought 
forth a son, and there was an heir male to the 
throne at last. The parliament met again 
on 380 Sept. Again there was a petition 
from the lords that the queen would name 
her successor, and would consent to take to 
herself a husband, this time with more ear- 


| nestness than ever (D’Ewss, p.105). Eliza- 


beth’s answer was as it had always been, that 
she was averse to marriage in itself, and she 
would never marry if she could avoidit. But 
once more the archdulke Charles made serious 
advances, and once more he was encouraged 
to proceed. 

Meanwhile Sir Henry Sidney, Leicester’s 
brother-in-law, had been eating his heart out 
in Ireland, forced to go there, and forced to 
stay against his wish and better judgment ; 
and though the commons had again been 
bountiful, Elizabeth could by no means be 
persuaded to do the one thing needful, namely 
to supply men and money and supplies to the 
deputy, and thus enable him to bring Shaen 
O’Neil to his senses. She behaved in all this 
miserable business as meanly as a sovereign 
of a great nation could behave. She set 
herself stubbornly against her council even 
when they were unanimous. She put forth 
plans of her own, she wrote outrageous 
letters ; and when at last Sidney’s brilliant 
campaign had been carried through with 
complete success, and was followed in the 
summer of 1567 by the utter discomfiture 
of O'Neil, and by his savage murder in a 
characteristic Irish brawl and massacre, she 
grudgingly wrote to thank Sidney for his ser- 
vices, as if the acknowledgment had been 
wrung from her at the last moment. While 
Sidney was doing his work so well in Ireland, 
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strange things were happening nearer home. 
On 2 Jan. 1567 parliament was dissolved. 
Next month the country was horrified by the 
news that Darnley, titular king of the Scots, 
had been barbarously and deliberately mur- 
dered, and that the Earl of Bothwell was be- 
lieved to have been the instigator of the 
crime. Two months later it was known that 
Bothwell and Mary Stuart were living to- 
gether at Dunbar; then that he had divorced 
his wife; then that the two had been married 
on 15 May; and then followed the news of 
the day at Carberry Hill, and on 17 June the 
imprisonment of ‘the mother of debate’ in 
the castle of Lochleven. Meanwhile across 
the Channel the civil war in France was 
raging, the catholics were carrying all before 
them, and in the Netherlands Alva was ex- 
pected to supersede the regent Margaret. In 
August 1567 he entered Brussels, and some 
bloody work began. When the year 1568 
opened there were clouds upon the horizon; 
before it closed Mary Stuart was a captive 
in England, war with Spain seemed immi- 
nent, the English ambassador had been ex- 
pelled from Spain, the Spanish treasure-ships 
had been seized, and Elizabeth had declared 
that she meant to keep the treasure in safe 
custody; what she would do with it time 
would show. On 26 Jan. 1569 Mary Stuart 
was removed from Lord Scrope’s castle at 
Bolton to the care of Lord Shrewsbury at 
Tutbury (Hatfield MSS. i. 395), The Queen 
of Scots, though under vigilant supervision, 
had a household of ten ladies and fifty other 
persons, with ten horses. Liberal as this 
treatment may seem at first sight, it still re- 
mains a question at whose charge this house- 
hold was kept up. Lord Shrewsbury, it is 
certain, was full of complaints at the great 
expense he was put to. Elizabeth, ifshe ever 
repaid him, did not do so without much reluc- 
tance and many reminders. Mary’s husband 
was still living in Denmark ; but he, too, was 
in safe custody. The marriage between him 
and the queen was treated as invalid, though 
there were rumours that a divorce might be 
necessary, and could be easily obtained. But 
what was to bedone with her? To send her 
back to Scotland would be, some said, to send 
her back to certain destruction; some said it 
would be to make the northern land more 
French than ever. Certainly it would be to 
plunge it deeper than ever into sanguinary 
civil war. On the other hand, to keep her in 
England, which she had voluntarily fled to 
as an asylum, was to assure her personal 
safety at the cost of a thousand risks and 
dangers which were obvious to any one who 
could form an estimate of the political out- 
look of the times wherever one turned. 


It was not long (1569) before the first of 
these dangers showed itself. The Duke of 
Norfolk was unmarried. If he was not an 
avowed catholic, at any rate he was regarded 
as the head of the catholic party, and he was 
a personage round whom the catholic party 
would rally ; they were still a powerful fac- 
tion; in the north they were very powerful. 
Bothwell’s name was hardly mentioned. The 
suspicion which the Casket letters had cast 
upon Mary’s complicity in Darnley’s murder 
might make Norfolk’s pillow uncomfortable 
for him; but as to her having another husband 
alive at Copenhagen scribbling letters to her 
day after day (Cal. State Papers, Scotland, 
1509-89, p. 310, No. 5), that seems hardly to 
have occurred to him as a matter to concern 
himself about. So the duke, ina vacillating, 
half-hearted, languid way, consented to be 
named as a suitor to the Queen of Scots. Of 
course Elizabeth heard of it, taxed him with 
it, threw him into the Tower, found that there 
was no evidence to convict him of anything 
more than a matrimonial plot, released him in 
August 1570, but continued to keep him under 
supervision. The great northern rebellion— 
the story of which has been so splendidly 
told by Mr. Froude—broke out in November. 
If the catholic party had had competent 
leaders, the issue might easily have proved 
calamitous for the country; as it was, the 
leadership and the energy were allon the other 
side. Even so there was room for anxiety 
and much need for promptness of decision, 
rapidity of action, and entire readiness to co- 
operate in any course that might be resolved 
on. But during all the crisis Elizabeth kept 
up a continual whimpering at the great 
charges she was being put to. She felt not 
the smallest anxiety about herself; she was 
sure that the result would be the discomfi- 
ture of the rebels; it was deplorable and 
vexatious that the cost of scourging them 
should be so heavy. She would have pre- 
ferred that her nobles should rush upon 
these troublesome rioters with their riding- 
whips, as the Scythians served their muti- 
nous slaves in old times; that would have 
been cheaper. Her nobles succeeded in 
quelling the dangerous outbreak in spite of 
their royal mistress, and when the time of 
punishment came they were encouraged to 
recoup themselves at the cost of those who 
might be implicated in the rising. Nothing 
in Elizabeth’s life is more dreadful than the 
acllous savagery which she permitted, and 
more than permitted, in the slaughter and 
pillage that followed the northern rebellion. 
She heard of it all, and did as her father 
would have done in the fury of his wrath. 

Then there rose a cry that if the pope had 
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but supported the rebellion and boldly ex- 
communicated the queen the catholics would 
have answered to the callas oneman. Rome 
has always moved slowly, but Rome was pre- 
paring to move now. On 26 Heb. 1570 Pope 
Pius V issued the bull, ‘ Regnans in Excelsis,’ 
excommunicating Elizabeth by name, and ab- 
solving hersubjectsfrom any oath of allegiance 
that might have been taken to her at any pre- 
vious time. She had been upon her throne 
eleven years and three months when this fa- 
mous sentence was passed, and the importance 
of the event at the time can hardly be ex- 
aggerated. The news was soon known in 
England, but the bull was not published till 
15 May. Then it was found in the morning 
nailed to the Bishop of London’s palace gate, 
in defiance of queen, parliament, and all the 
powers that be. John Felton, the poor wretch 
who had dared to do the deed, was soon taken 
and soon hung, glorying in the act with his 
last breath. And yet the immediate effect of 
the sentence of excommunication was almost 
absurdly small. In London people were more 
scornful than in any other way concerned, 
and when the parliament assembled in April 
1571it proved much more protestant than had 
ever been known before. There were loud com- 
plaints against the laxity with which the laws 
against the papists had been carried out, and 
one act, which had passed both houses, though 
it wasaimed at the catholic lords,was toomuch 
for the queen in her present mood to give her 
assent to, andit dropped. But though Eliza- 
beth could be tolerant of beliefs she did not 
share in, or considerate to a whole order whom 
it was policy to conciliate, she had no pity 
for persons, whether high or low, who pro- 
voked her anger or vengeance. The treache- 
rous capture of John Storey and his execu- 
tion this year is an instance of her relentless 
severity where only a single person had to 
suffer ; and the fate of the Duke of Norfolk 
seems to be best explained by looking upon it 
as an easy way of getting rid of a timid imbe- 
cile who could be sacrificed without any incon- 
veniences being likely to follow, while, if he 
were allowed to live, he might prove trouble- 
some as an instrument in abler hands. 
When Mary Stuart had been two years in 
England, it seems that Elizabeth had grown 
tired of keeping her, and would have been 
glad to be rid of her, if only she could have 
seen her way to release her. There were 
some who boldly urged that the Gordian knot 
would be best unravelled by the executioner’s 
sword; but little was to be gained by that 
when across the border there was still the 
little prince, James VI, with at least as good 
a title to the English crown as his mother’s, 
and who in the hands of the politicians would 


be a better card to play than Mary Stuart 
had ever been. 

Exactly at this juncture came in another of 
those complications which make the pro- 
blems of this reign so intricate, and the course 
of the chief actors so difficult to explain. 
Hitlierto deliberate plots for the assassination 
of an English sovereign had very rarely been 
dreamt of. Now, for the first time, we hear 
the whisper of such base conspiracies. It 
was when the Ridolfi plot was growing, and 
miscreants in high places half over Europe 
were suggesting this or that scheme for the 
overthrow of the queen of England, that we 
first hear of a design for compassing her 
murder. The ruftian who volunteered to do 
the deed was no common bravo, but a man 
of high birth, and an officer who had served 
with energy under Alva in the Netherlands. 
This was Chapin Vitelli, marquis of Cretona ; 
he had been sent over in October 1569 to 
negotiate for the restitution of the treasure 
which Elizabeth persisted in keeping in her 
own ‘custody. It is not improbable that 
even thus early he intended on his own 
responsibility to carry out the assassina- 
tion, for he set out with a suite of sixty 
gentlemen, of whom only five were permitted 
to proceed further than Dover. From the 
first the man was regarded with suspicion, 
and he was dismissed in December, having 
effected nothing. But when the Ridolfi plot 
was not only advancing to maturity but 
seemed likely to result in a real rebellion, 
Vitelli was once more to the fore. Two 
months later the Ridolfi plot had been dis- 
covered, the Duke of Norfolk was again in 
the Tower, and on 2 June following (1572) 
he suffered on the scaffold. For the credit of 
Elizabeth it should be noted that to the last 
she shrank from signing the warrant for the 
execution, and did so only under much pres- 
sure, not only of her council but of her parlia- 
ment. The Ridolfi plot had shown that the 
sympathies of a large section of the nobility 
were catholic; the plot meant murder, and 
had scarcely been discovered in its fulness 
when it was found that Don Gueran, the 
Spanish ambassador, had hired another band 
of cutthroats to assassinate Cecil, and North- 
umberland was at large across the border. 
Nevertheless when the parliament presumed 
to express an opinion as to what her next 
step ought to be, and strongly urged the stern | 
necessity of getting rid of the difficulty of 
Mary Stuart by bringing her to the block, 
Elizabeth forbade them to proceed with their 
bill of attainder; and when both houses per- 
sisted in passing a measure which rendered 
Mary incapable of succeeding to the throne 
in the event of her surviving the queen reg- 
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nant of England, the royal assent was with- 
held, and the parliament was prorogued. 

In September 1567 the civil war again 
broke out in France. Again the Huguenots 
were worsted ; again there was peace, both 
sidesanxious to gaintime. Next year (Septem- 
ber, Cal. Dom. 1547-80, pp. 38-6) the Cardinal 
Chatillon, Coligny’s brother, slipped away 
to England to gain the ear of Elizabeth. He 
seems to have had some money given him for 
the cause, little enough we may be sure (Hat- 
field MSS.1.404, No. 1287), but he returned in 
November with fair promises (Nos. 1207-8). 
Elizabeth intended to help the Huguenots at 
Rochelle (Cal. Dom. 1547-80, p. 318, No. 
92). In the spring of 1569 the war broke 
out with the old fury. This time Condé was 


opposed by Henry, duke of Anjou, brother of | 


Charles [IX and afterwards Henry III. On 
13 March, at the battle of Jarnac, Condé 
died the death of a hero. Anjou, now in his 
nineteenth year, won well-deserved laurels. 
The protestant cause appeared desperate. 
Coligny and his brother Dandelot alone re- 
mained. It was Jeanne d’Albret, wife of 
Antony, king of Navarre, who gave the 
cause a new life. When least expected she 
appeared at Saintes, where the remains of the 
protestant forces were, with her son, Henry 
of Navarre, and the boy of fifteen was wel- 
comed as the commander of the Huguenot 
armies. The peace of St. Germain (8 Aug. 
1570) was a pretence of settlement once 
more, giving the Huguenots a certain mea- 
sure of toleration and four cities of refuge, 
of which Rochelle was the most important. 
The policy of conciliation for a time pre- 
vailed. Charles offered his sister Margaret to 
young Henry of Navarre, and the hand of his 
brother, the Duke of Anjou, to the queen of 
England. This was in April 1571. Eliza- 
beth was in her thirty-eighth year, Anjou was 
twenty. She amused herself with the new 
negotiations. While they were going on the 
evil day for the Huguenots was postponed. 
But Anjou was not the man to be used as a 
plaything. If he saw his way to a crown 
and something more, he would sacrifice him- 
self. When he became convinced that the 
queen meant nothing serious, he threw her 
over, July 1571. In October Catherine de’ 
Medici, the queen mother, was offering her 

oungest son, the Duke d’Alengon, as a sub- 
stitute for his brother. The negotiations 
dropped for a while, but were renewed in 
February 1572, and continued from month to 
month, Catherine de’ Medici being desperately 
in earnest, Elizabeth at this time scarcely 
pretending to be sincere. On 8 May parlia- 
ment had assembled; on the 29th the Karl 
of Northumberland was sold by the Scots, 


after much higgling about the price to be 
paid, and delivered into the hands of Lord 
Hunsdon at Berwick. Hunsdon hated the 
vile business, and when an order came from 
the queen that he must carry his prisoner to 
execution at York he flatly refused to obey. 
The hateful office fell to another, and on 
22 Aug. Northumberland was sacrificed. 

The horrible tidings of the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, 24 Aug. 1572, reached Eliza- 
beth at Woodstock. At first she refused to 
give the French ambassador an audience. 
When she did she received him with im- 
pressive solemnity of manner, the whole 
court being dressed in deep mourning. The 
lords of the council turned away from the 
representative of the king of France with 
coldness and silence; but the ambassador 
himself actually, at this very audience, ven- 
tured to present the queen with a love-letter 
from the Duke d’Alencon, which we are told 
she not only accepted but read there and 
then ! ae 

The year of the St. Bartholomew mas- 
sacre marks an epoch in the life and reign 
of Queen Elizabeth. With this year begins 
that long episode in the queen’s life which 
goes by the name of the Alencon marriage. 
Francis, duke d’Alencon, wasa hideous dwarf. 
In childhood he had escaped from the small- 
pox with his life, but the foul disease had left 
him blotched and scarred and stunted. A 
frightful enlargement at the end of his nose 
had divided into two, and the wits of the 
time made themselves merry with his ‘double 
nose,’ apt symbol, they said, of his double- 
facedness. Like all his brothers, he was licen- 
tious and unscrupulous. He had little edu- 
cation, and no religious principle, at one time 
siding with the catholic party, at another 
posing as a Huguenot leader in France, or 
accepting the sovereignty of the states of the 
Netherlands under conditions which he never 
meant to observe. His pock-marked face 
and discoloured skin as he dropped into a 
seat made him look like a frog, and Eliza- 
beth called him, and he cheerfully accepted 
the name, her ‘ petite grenouille.” This was 
the lover whom the queen of Hngland kept 
hoping and languishing for twelve long years, 
and whom, when he died, worn out by de- 
bauchery, on 9 June 1584, Elizabeth declared 
she had loved so entirely that she could not 
in his place accept the hand of the hero, Henry 
of Navarre. Three times he came to England. 
She kissed his lips in the presence of the 
French ambassador, of Walsingham, and of 
Leicester. In November 1581 she let it go 
forth to the whole of Europe that she would 
marry at last. Lord Burghley, in his own 
hand, drew up a digest of the incidents con- 
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nected with the courtship, from its beginning 
in June 1572 till November 1579. We have 
less cause to regret that he did not continue 
the narrative; for in the archives of Hat- 
field there are still preserved more than one 
hundred love-letters that passed between the 
two, as amorous as were ever read at a trial 
for breach of promise. When the negotia- 
tions first began Elizabeth was in her fortieth 
year; when the prince died she was close 
upon fifty-two, Was it all mere acting? 
Was it a case of absolute infatuation? This 
only is certain,that Elizabeth was never sonear 
marrying any one as she was to marrying this 
persistent suitor, and that if she was playing 
a part throughout, she overacted that part 
till she had wellnigh overreached herself. 
And all this while Leicester, whom men be- 
lieved she loved, and Hatton, who pretended 
towards her a fervent passion, were daily at 
her side, and receiving substantial proofs of 
her power. They, too, were offering to her 
the incense of their coarsest flattery, deceiv- 
ing or being deceived. It is not the least 
curious feature in her dealings with Alencon 
that only in his favour did she ever exhibit 
any generosity as far as money was concerned. 

While amusing herself with this extraor- 
dinary lover, Elizabeth had no opportunity 
for idle languishing. In Scotland matters 


surrendered to Sir William Drury in June 
1573, with a force which Elizabeth tried hard 
but vainly to induce the regent Morton [see 
Doveras, Jamus, d. 1581] to pay for. From 
this day the cause of Mary Stuart in Scotland 
was utterly hopeless. She was saferin her Eng- 
lish captivity than she could ever again hope 
to beon the other side of the border. A month 
after the fall of Hdinburgh the luckless Walter 
Devereux, earl of Essex, set sail for Ireland on 
that wild expedition which proved his ruin. 
The cost was to be borne partly by the earl, 
partly by the queen; but he mortgaged his es- 
tates heavilyto Elizabeth before he started,and 
when he died he was a broken man. It was, 
however, in her conduct towards the protest- 
tant insurgents in the Netherlands, who had 
now begun their heroic struggle with the king 
of Spain, that Elizabeth’s dealings were most 
tortuous. Burghley and the rest of the 
council were unanimous in desiring that the 
States should be strenuously supported as the 
champions of the protestant cause. Burghley 
had a foreign policy clear and defined. 
That policy was to weaken the power of 
Spain and France abroad, and to crush the 
hopes of the catholics at home by decidedly 
and consistently taking the side of those 
who were fighting for liberty of conscience, 
and wvere staking their all in a determined 


struggle with the pope and the Inquisition. 
Flizabeth herself had no policy; she was 
absolutely destitute of ambition; she clung 
to all she had; she never wished for more. 
War she hated, primarily because of the cost, 
and that meant an application to parliament 
for supplies. A war of conquest for the sake 
of annexing a province or extending her do- 
minions nothing on earth would have induced 
her to engage in. Leadership had no at- 
traction for her. She put away from her 
mind all thoughts about the future. She 
would live and die an island queen. The 
children of Henry VIII were the only sove- 
reigns of England since the Conquest who 
had never crossed the Channel. Elizabeth 
never saw Scotland, Ireland, or Wales; in- 
deed her yearly progresses were as a rule 
mere visits to the houses of the nobility in the 
home counties and the midlands. When she 
reached Bristol in 1574 she offered up special 


/thanks to God for her preservation in that 


long and dangerous journey (Lansdowne 
MSS. cxy. 45). A detailed itinerary of her 
movements, such as exists for the reigns of 
Henry IT and King John, would amuse the 
reader by showing the smallness of the area 
in which she lived during her seventy years. 
All this tended to make her narrow in her 


| views of what was going on in the great world 
came toa crisis when Edinburgh Castle was | 


outside her. Intensely self-involved she looked 
at everything as it might affect her own purse 
and her own convenience, while her magnifi- 
cent fearlessness kept away allanxieties about 
the future. But as to committing herself to 
a great cause she was incapable of under- 
standing what it meant. From Burghley’s 
point of view the revolted provinces were 
the battle-ground between protestantism and 
papistry. Elizabeth regarded the Flemings 
as mere rebels, whom she would have left to 
settle their own affairs with their sovereign 
if her council had allowed her. As for the 
pope or the king of Spain, it would be time 
enough to trouble herself about them when 
the one should dare to invade her dominions 
with his secret emissaries, or the other should 
try conclusions with her on the coast or in 
the Channel. 

From the moment that William of Nassau 
was elected stadtholder of the United Pro- 
vinces in 1572 Elizabeth’s feeling towards him 
was not friendly. In England generally there 
was profound and enthusiastic sympathy with 
him in the struggle on which he had em- 
barked. Immense sums were subscribed for 
his support ; he was regarded as the hero on 
whose success the cause of protestantism de- 
pended. Elizabeth regarded him and his 
Flemings as being engaged in a great re- 
bellion against their lawful sovereign, There 
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was, however, a danger that if she would 
not support the United Provinces France 
might step in; that was to be avoided. She 
determined to give help, and Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert landed at Flushing on 9 July 1572 
(Wrient, i. 425) with a force of volunteers 


better furnished than ordinarily with arms | 


and money, though the expedition seems to 
have been fitted out at the expense of the 
merchants of London. The force was allowed 
to join the insurgents. Shortly after this 
Elizabeth had made up her differences with 
Philip, the dispute about the treasure seized 
in 1568 had been settled, and in November 
Sir Humphrey was recalled. Next year Alva 
was succeeded in the government of the 
Netherlands by Requesens, and Elizabeth 
undertook to act as peacemaker between 
Philip II and the provinces. The Prince of 


Orange refused to entertain the proposals | 


she made, but when all hope of aid from the 
French Huguenots disappeared he prevailed 
upon the States to offer the sovereignty of 
the Netherlands to Elizabeth herself, as the 
lineal descendant of Philippaof Hainault, and 
so the representative of the ancient sovereigns 
of the land. She appeared to hesitate; finally 
she refused the tempting offer. Requesens 
died in July 1575. For seventeen months 
the proyinces were left to be governed by 
the council of state. Practically there was 
anarchy. The Spanish troops were left un- 
paid; they made requisitions upon the miser- 
able people, and plundered town after town 
with remorseless atrocities. On 3 Noy. they 
sacked Antwerp. Almost the wealthiest city 
in Europe was given over to fire and pillage. 
On that same day a new governor arrived 
in Luxemburg, Don Juan of Austria, a 
natural brother of Philip I, and the hero of 


the battle of Lepanto. He. began by dismiss- | 


ing the Spanish army, and ratified the pacifi- 
cation of Ghent; but it was plain that the 
Netherlands could not be ruled except by 
the sword. The Spanish and Italian troops 
returned, and the old horrors began again. 
In March 1578 Sir John Norris was allowed 
to cross over to join the Prince of Orange 
with two thousand men, but again they were 
mere volunteers ; the queen would not com- 


mit herself, or contribute to the expense. On | 


1 Oct. Don Juan died suddenly, and was 
succeeded by the Duke of Parma, son of the 
regent Margaret. But Don Juan’s mission 
was not in vain, for it was he who succeeded 
in dissociating the ten southern provinces 
from the seven Dutch provinces in the north. 
The former became united again to Spain, 
and constitute the modern kingdom of Bel- 
gium; the latter, the protestant provinces, 
now make up the kingdom of Holland, 


We have seen that very early in her reign 
Elizabeth had prohibited under the severest 
penalties the saying of the mass in public 
or private, and had made it compulsory for 
all her subjects to attend the English ser- 
vice in the churches. The Statute of Uni- 
formity came into force on 24 June 1559, 
but it was allowed to remain for the most 
part inoperative. The immediate effect, how- 
ever, was to drive a large number of men 
of iearning and ability into exile, and to strip 
the university of Oxford of its most brilliant 
scholars. A colony of them settled at Louvain, 
and soon set themselves to work to write pun- 
gent attacks upon the protestant doctrines and 
exasperating treatises in the vernacular in de- 
fence of the catholic dogmas. These were 
printed in Flanders, and were sent over to 
England as opportunity served, much to the 
annoyance of the queen and the bishops whom 
she had appointed. In 1563 an act was passed 
to restrain ‘the licentious boldness’ of those 
who of late had presumed to maintain the 
authority of the bishop of Rome; and the 
doing so by word or writing was to incur 
the penalties of preemunire; a repetition of 
the offence was to be visited by forfeiture and 
death, as in cases of high treason. It was 
the puritan parliament that had tried to force 
the queen’s hand by passing this law; but 
Elizabeth had no intention of pressing it, and 
in fact it remained almost a dead letter for 
some years. But as time went on the catholic 
exiles began to feel that they were getting 
less and less in touch with the great mass of 
the catholics at home, and that as the old 
priests of Queen Mary’s days, who had been 
schooled in the old faith and ritual, died off, 
the rising generation would gradually become 
habituated to the new worship and acquiesce 
in the new theology. It seemed to them of 
vital importance that England should be sup- 
plied with catholic priests who should fill the 
places of those who died off, and if possible 
that their numbers should be increased. In 
1561 Philip IL had founded a university at 
Douay in Artois, the original object being to 
discourage young men in the Netherlands 
from seeking education in France by provid- 
ing them with asgood education at home. The 
first chancellor was Dr. Richard Smith, a 
former fellow of Merton and regius professor 
of divinity at Oxford, one of the refugees. 
The appointment was significant. But much 
more significant was the foundation of the 
English college in the university by Wil- 
liam Allen, subsequently known as Cardinal 
Allen, fellow of Oriel [see ALLEN, WILLIAM ]. 
The avowed object of this foundation was to 
educate young Englishmen for the priest- 
hood, who should be pledged to return to 
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England, there to pursue their ministrations 
and act as ‘missioners’ among the neglected 
catholics. The progress of the college was rapid 
enough to prove that it had been wanted. In 
1574 the first of the newly ordained priests 
started upon the English mission, and from 
that time, year, by year, great detachments 
were sent over, till in 1577 there were as 
many as twenty-four priests ordained, and 
next year twenty-two more. Meanwhile the 
pope’s bull of excommunication had been 
published in 1570, and the parliament had 
expressed its alarm. In 1571 the famous act 
was passed which made it an offence punish- 
able with death and forfeiture for any catho- 
lic priest to give absolution and ‘ recon- 
cile’ any one to the church of Rome, or for 
any one to receive such absolution at his 
hands. So far from this act tending to deter 
young enthusiasts from entering upon the 
perilous mission, it is plain that there was a 
certain fascination for many in the very 
danger to be faced and the hardships to be 
endured. In 1576 the feeling against the 
English in the Netherlands became very 
bitter. A strong party, by no means ex- 
clusively Calvinists, felt keenly that Eliza- 
beth had betrayed them or was ready to be- 
tray them to Philip, and at Douay there was 
a cry raised that the English college was a 
nest of traitors who were playing false to 
the cause of the United Provinces. They 
were Hnglishmen, they should be expelled 
from the town. At this time there were no 
fewer than 120 students in the college. The 
worldly-wise among the townsmen saw that 
such an institution must needs be a source 
of income to the place; for a while they 
managed to keep down the violence of the 
multitude, but when the landing of Sir John 
Norris with the force sent by Elizabeth on 
7 Jan. 1578 was followed by the disastrous 
defeat of Gembloux on the 8lst, and the 
dastardly slaughter of six hundred prisoners 
in cold blood, the grief and rage of the people 
of Douay burst forth afresh. Elizabeth, they 
thought, had betrayed them, and Englishmen 
were all traitors, whatever their creed. The 
college was compelled to break up. In Au- 
gust it reassembled at Rheims, though with 
diminished numbers. Henceforth for a while 
its home was in the dominions of the king 
of France, not in those of the king of Spain. 
The stream of missioners continued to flow 
steadily across the Channel. Thirteen landed 
in England in 1578, next year twenty-one 
crossed over, twenty-nine more in 1580, ex- 
clusive of the two jesuit fathers, Parsons and 
Campion. It was not in the nature of things 
that such an immigration of proselytisers 
should not be followed by a revival of catholic 


sentiment in the country, or that the hopes 
of the ardent and sanguine among the catholic 
party should not rise. It is evident that there 
was a decided catholic revival, and that the 
comparative leniency shown to the catholic 
gentry tended to embolden those who had an 
affection for the old ritual. It was not long 
before they were awakened to a sense of their 
danger. A regular system of espionage was 
begun; the houses of the catholics were 
watched, and on Palm Sunday 1574 (4 April) 
a raid was made simultaneously upon three 
important houses in London, and Lady 
Morley, Lady Guilford, and Lady Brown, 
‘with divers other gentlewomen,’ were sur- 
prised as they were hearing mass, and to- 
gether with four priests were apprehended to 
be dealt with ‘according to the statute in 
that case provided.’ The four priests appear 
to have been old ‘Queen Mary priests,’ not 
missioners from the seminaries abroad. It 
was a beginning, but only a beginning. 

The spies caught the first seminarist, Cuth- 
bert Mayne, in the autumn of 1577. He was 
hanged and mangled on 29 Noy., and his host, 
Francis Tregean, a Cornish gentleman with 
a good estate, was thrown into prison, where 
he was kept for twenty-eight years, and sent 
out of the country to die in exile. In the 
following February two more of the mis- 
sioners were taken and hanged at Tyburn, and 
from this time till the end of the reign the 
barbarities never ceased. But it was when 
Parsons and Campion, the first two jesuits 
who had ever set foot in England, landed in 
June 1580, that the queen, or at any rate 
her council, began to be seriously alarmed. 
There was no question of sedition, no thought 
of a rebellion, but there was a very great 
question as to who was to be obeyed in Eng- 
land in religious matters, the pope or the 
queen. The priests ordained abroad, and per- 
sisting in saying mass at home, were guilty 
of high treason according to the act. They 
defied the act,and must take the consequences 
of their temerity. This view of the case 
narrowed the issue to limits beyond which 
Elizabeth refused to look. One and all these 
priestly fanatics professed to honour her as 
their queen, and confessed that in conscience 
they were bound to obey her, with one re- 
servation, however—they could not acknow- 
ledge her authority as supreme head of the 
church in things spiritual. Elizabeth would 


‘have all or none; the obedience she claimed 


admitted of no reserve. Liberty of conscience, 
freedom of worship, she could no more away 
with than could Philip II or Alva. No spe- 
cial pleading in the world, no attempt to . 
extenuate the acts done on the ground that 
they were called for by the exigencies of the 
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hour, can alter the fact that for at least 
twenty years of Elizabeth’s reign torture of 
the most revolting kind was habitually em- 
ployed upon wretched men and women, who 
one after another declared that they prayed 
for her as their queen, but they could not, 
they dared not, accept the creed she attempted 
to impose upon them. During all these years 
there is no sign that Elizabeth ever felt one 
throb of pity or ever hesitated to sign a war- 
rant for execution or to deliver over a mise- 
rable wretch to be dealt with by the ‘ rack 
master. Campion was brought into her 
presence for a private interview from a dark 
and loathsome dungeon; the very next day 
he was subjected to inhuman torture. Fit- 
teen years later the monster Topcliffe wrote 
a long letter to the queen setting forth his 
claim upon her regard, the ground of that 
claim being that he had helped more catho- 
lics to execution than any man in England. 


The justice of that claim was allowed, and | 


for some years longer he continued at the 
old trade of vivisection and butchery. 
Exactly a month afterthe death of Alencon 
William of Orange fell by the hand of an 
assassin (10 July 1584). In the Netherlands 
Parma made steady way against the insur- 
gents, and the Dutch provinces seemed to 
be on the verge of despair. In July 1585 


deputies from the States came to England, | 


throwing themselves upon Elizabeth, pre- 
pared to make any conditions she might 
impose as the price of her help. The con- 
ditions were very hard ones. The queen 
was to furnish and pay four thousand men. 
Flushing, Brill, Ostend, and Rammekins, all 
coast towns, were to be delivered into her 
hands till the expenses which the war might 
cost should be repaid. As usual, the army 
arrived too late to save Antwerp, and was 
sent off without stores or a responsible com- 
mander. No sooner had the troops gone 
than Elizabeth wished they had never started, 
and Leicester was not allowed to leave Eng- 
land to commence operations till more than 
two months had elapsed. It may be true 
that he was incompetent; but hampered 
and thwarted as he was at every turn suc- 
cess was impossible. It may he true that 
his acceptance of the dignity of governor- 
general of the provinces (24 Jan. 1586) was 
an act of revolt against Elizabeth’s authority; 
but her despatching a special envoy to flout 
him publicly before the States was an outrage 
without excuse, without precedent. There 
could be but one end to a campaign under 
such a commander, left without moral or 
material support from the queen at home. 
Leicester returned to England in September. 
The soldiers were left without pay, they were 


disbanded by their officers, and returned next 
year literally in rags and begging their bread, 
a miserable remnant of the host that had 
gone forth with hopes of conquest two years 
before. 

The presence of Mary Stuart in England 
had from the first been embarrassing to 
Elizabeth. During the first five years of her 
captivity the Queen of Scots had been a 
source of unceasing disquiet. She had given 
no rest to her friends in Scotland and France, 
she had written to the pope imploring and 
claiming his intervention, she had laid plans 
for her escape, she had engaged in, or been 
believed to be at the bottom of, every treason- 
ableplot ; Elizabeth suspected that her coolest 
statesmen would succumb to her fascinations ; 
but with the death of the Earl of Mar and 
the storming of Edinburgh Castle all hope of 
her ever being able to keep a party together 
in Scotland was at an end. Mary continued 
to live in somewhat luxurious captivity under 
the care of Lord Shrewsbury; but she could 
not live without intriguing, she had nothing 
else to do. It was by her means that a secret 
marriage was arranged in 1574 between Lord 
Charles Stuart, Darnley’s brother, and Eliza- 
beth Cavendish, Lady Shrewsbury’s daughter 
by her first husband ; the issue of that mar- 
riage was the Lady Arabella Stuart [see 
ARABELLA]. In 1576 the news came that 
Bothwell had died at Copenhagen—it was 
uncertain whether in prison or in a mad- 
house. Then came the trial of Morton, 
his confession that he had been cognisant 
of the murder of Darnley and privy to 
Bothwell’s carrying off the queen; and his 
death upon the scaffold(2 June 1581). Close 
upon this followed the plot of Parsons and 
Creighton, the jesuits, the raid of Ruth- 
ven, and the wild project of the Duke of 
Guise for an invasion of the south, while 
James was to lead an army from the north, 
and a general rising was to be organised of 
Mary’s supporters in England. Meanwhile 
the persecution of the wretched catholics 
waxed hot and increased in cruelty. They 
who were moved with pity for the sufferers 
passed from pity to sympathy; there was a 
growing party of enthusiasts prepared to 
make sacrifices for the beautiful captive. Her 
long captivity was spoken of among those 
who knew little about the facts as a martyr- 
dom for the true faith, her stubborn con- 
stancy was declared to be christian heroism. 
At last the great Guise conspiracy—a stupid 
vague piece of vapouring talk about what 
might be—became public property. Francis 
Throckmorton, after enduring the horrible 
tortures of the rack twice without betraying 
his friends, brcke down at the sight of the 
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dreaded instrument the third time, and told 
all he knew. There was serious alarm, for 
the Earls of Arundel and Northumberland 
(Henry Percy) were deeply implicated and 
were thrown into the Tower. A fresh batch 
of seminary priests were slaughtered. The 
Spanish ambassador left England in fierce 
wrath. Diplomatic relations between Eng- 
land and Spain were suspended, and it was 
soon found that De Guaras, who remained as a 
kind of Spanish consul to whom the merchants 
might refer in commercial disputes or ques- 
tions of difficulty, was carrying on intrigues 
with the Queen of Scots, and, after being 
thrown into prison, was sent out of the country 
and told he might never come back. It was 
plain that a war with Spain must come sooner 
or later, and sucha war could not but be looked 
forward to with anxiety. In October 1584 
Walsingham and Burghley between them 
bethought them of a new and special appeal 
to the loyalty of the country. An ‘Instru- 
ment of an Association for the preservation 
of the Queen’s Majesty’s Royal person’ was 
drawn up with great care and circulated not 
only among the clergy and nobility, but 
among freeholders, farmers, and all men of 
substance in the several counties of England 
and Wales. It was in fact the first time in 
our history that anything approaching a 
plébiscite had been attempted which should 
express a decided vote of confidence in the 
sovereign. As a matter of course the in- 
strument was signed without demur. The 
signatories bound themselves under an oath 
to preserve the queen’s person with their 
substance and their lives, and to ‘ pursue to 
utter extermination’ all who should attempt 
to harm her ‘or claim succession to the 
crown by the untimely death of her majesty’ 
(Cal. Dom. 1584, p. 210). 

There could be no doubt who was aimed 
at in the clause which mentioned those who 
should ‘ claim succession to the crown.’ Wal- 
singham took care that the document should 
be shown to Mary Stuart. She was equal 
to the occasion, and at once declared her 
willingness to add her own signature. 

The parliament met again on 23 Noy., 
voted liberal supplies in view of what was 
felt to be impending, and passed an act which 
in fact embodied the provisions of the instru- 
ment of association and made any person in 
whose favour an attempt at rebellion or 
taking the queen’s life should be made, per- 
sonally responsible for the consequences that 
might ensue, and the issue of such person 
cut off from succession to the crown. Having 
passed this act the parliament was again 
prorogued on 29 March 1585. An incident 
of a very startling nature had, however, dis- 


turbed the equanimity of the members before 
the parliament was a month old. There was 
a certain William Parry, a doctor of civil 
law of some foreign university, who had been 
returned as member for Queenborough, pro- 
bably through the interest of Lord Burghley, 
who.had employed Parry in some dubious 
missions for several years past. He was a man 
of blasted character, and it is difficult to be- 
lieve that he was quite sane. A bill had 
been brought in for increasing the severity 
with which the seminary priests were to be 
dealt with, and for recalling, under tremen- 
dous penalties, the children of all the catholic 
gentry who were being educated abroad. 
‘When the bill was brought in for the third 
reading, Parry opposed it in a speech of ex- 
traordinary boldness and violence. The house 
was for the moment electrified, but Parry 
was given into custody, and his committal 
was expected to follow. To the surprise of 
every one the queen ordered his release, and 
no further notice was taken of his conduct. 
Six weeks later he was sent to the Tower on 
a charge of high treason and attempting to 
compass the death of the queen. He was 
brought to trial on 25 Feb., pleaded guilty, 
and was hanged, drawn, and quartered five 
days later. Whether he was as wicked as 
was believed, a mere impostor, or a madman 
or a dupe, it is certain that Parry had been 
going about for years sounding this man and 
that among the catholic divines on the ques- 
tion of the lawfulness of assassinating Eliza- 
beth; and though he had entirely failed 
to obtain any sanction for his intended or 
pretended crime, and though he was even- 
tually caught in his own trap, yet he suc- 
ceeded thus far, —that the names of such men 
as Parsons the jesuit, Cardinal Allen, and 
even the pope had been mentioned as in 
some way connected with Parry’s doings, 
and the temper of men’s minds was not 
softened towards Mary Stuart, who was cre- 
dited with being at the bottom of every new 
discovery of real or supposed treasons. While 
the parliament was sitting and deliberating 
upon an act which really sealed her fate, 
Mary was transferred from the custody of 
Lord Shrewsbury to another keeper, and on 
20 April she was committed to the custody 
of Sir Amyas Paulet, a grim and sour puri- 
tan, and found herself a close prisoner at 
Tutbury, rigorously watched day and night, 
and shut off from all communion with her 
friends outside. She saw hope passing from 
her, fretted, chafed, grew desperate, but all 
in vain. Her son made his own bargain 
with the queen of England and left his 
mother to her fate. The confinement at 
Tutbury told upon her temper and her spirit ; 
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she begged vehemently to be removed eise- 
where. In January 1586 Elizabeth trans- 
ferred her to Chartley in Staffordshire, a 
house of the Earl of Essex, where she re- 
mained till the following September. During 
these eventful months the vigilant super- 
vision over Mary was relaxed, and as a mat- 
ter of course intrigue and conspiracy began 
again and worse than ever. 

The Babington plot was initiated [see Ba- 
BINGTON, ANTHONY; BaruarD, Joun]. By 
the instrumentality of Gilbert Gifford (whom 
Mr. Froude strangely asserts to have been 
trained by thejesuits, which he certainly was 
not), Walsingham became as well acquainted 
with the movements of the plotters as they 
were themselves ; he chose his own time for 
apprehending them, and was so deliberate in 
his plan of operations that the whole plot 
was believed by some to have been concocted 
by himself (see a letter in Cal. State Papers, 
Dom., Addenda, 1580-1625, p. 223), and is 
so represented even by Lingard. Gifford was 
allowed to slipaway into France, where he died 
as a prisoner in the Bastille in 1590 ( Wai- 
pole Letters, x. n. 2). The rest, fifteen in 
number, were put to death with such inhu- 
man barbarities that even in those days the 
populace were shocked and indignant. There 
is too much reason to believe that Elizabeth 
herself suggested this exceptionally horrible 
treatment of the wretched criminals in one 
of her outbursts of ferocity. 

The wretched men who had taken part in 
the Babington plot were brought to trial on 
13 Sept. On 6 Oct. a commission was issued 
for the trial of the Queen of Scots. The com- 
missionersassembled at Fotheringay, whither 
Mary had been removed (on 25 Sept.); the 
actual trial began on 15 Oct. Mary Stuart 
was tried upon the late statute, the charge 
being that she had conspired to procure the 
invasion of the realm and the death of the 
queen. Elizabeth had strictly enjoined that 
on this occasion no sentence should be passed, 
and though the trial was virtually at an end 
the court adjourned to meet again in the 
Star-chamber at Westminster on 25 Oct. On 
that day the commissioners reassembled and 
pronounced sentence of death. Parliament 
assembled on the 29th, and the proceedings 
in the trial were laid before each house. On 
12 Nov. both houses united in a petition to 
the queen that the sentence should be carried 
out without delay. Elizabeth returned an 
ambiguous answer; she could not take the 
decided step; she hesitated and delayed from 
week to week; she wished the Queen of 
Scots were dead with all her heart; she 
shrank from the shame and disgrace that 
would attach to her if she brought her to 
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the block. The lords of the council, with 
Burghley at their head, were unanimous in 
pressing for the execution. Leicester, away 
in Holland, wrote letters urging her to it. 
It must be conceded that Elizabeth stood 
alone at this dreadful time in feeling any 
reluctance to carry out the sentence. She 
knew that the whole responsibility of the 
act would rest with her if it were carried 
out, and she tried desperately to shift that 
responsibility from her own shoulders. There 
is no trace of any softening towards the 
Queen of Scots, only a feverish desire to set 
herself right with the world outside her own 
kingdom, exactly as her father had for years 
shrunk from divorcing himself from Cathe- 
When Elizabeth saw that 
she must either cease to look for the approval 
of the civilised world or leave undone the 
deed which she had resolved to do, she sent 
Mary Stuart to the scaffold and repented, 
not that the deed was done, but that she 
had been the doer of it. By far the most 
dreadful reproach that posterity has to bring 
upon her is, and must for ever remain the 
fact, that a week before the execution Eliza- 
beth made one last attempt to induce Sir 
Amyas Paulet and Sir Drue Drury to kill 
Mary Stuart privately. Paulet, ‘with great 
grief and bitterness of mind,’ made answer to 
the detestable proposal: ‘God forbid,’ he 
wrote, ‘that I should make so foul a ship- 
wreck of my conscience or leave so great a 
blot to my poor posterity, to shed blood with- 
out law or warrant’ (Str A. Paurer, Letter 
Book, p. 862). When the tidings came that 
the warrant Elizabeth had signed had indeed 
been executed, she overacted her part; her 
fury was real, but her repudiation of all share 
in the responsibility of the final tragedy 
could deceive none of those who to the very 
last she had vainly hoped might contrive 
somehow to save her from herself. Davison 
was the one victim whom she sacrificed to 
her resentment, the one statesman whom 
she could afford to degrade. Six days after 
the execution had become known to the world 
and had provoked one loud burst of horror 
and indignation over Europe, Elizabeth, in 
a letter to James (now by his mother’s death 
undisputed king of Scotland), expresses ‘ ex- 
treme dolour’ for the‘ miserable accident’ that 
had befallen, and Robert Carey, the bearer 
of that letter, believed she was sincere. There 
is little doubt she was. How could she but 
be grieved that the moral sense of the world 
condemned her ? 

While the arrangements for the removal 
of Mary Stuart from Tutbury to Chartley 
were being discussed by Sir Amyas Paulet 
and his correspondents, Sir Francis Drake set 
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sail from Plymouth (14 Sept. 1585) on his 
memorable voyage to Spain. The little fleet 
numbered twenty-five sail all told. It was 
not the last of those strange ventures in which 
the queen herself took shares, and which had 
as their object the committing ravages upon 
the dominions of Philip and enriching the 
shareholders. Drake returned 28 July 1586. 
The expedition hardly paid its expenses, but 
to Spain and her trade it brought heavy cala- 
mity. Meanwhile Elizabeth was dreaming 
of deserting the Netherlands. She was 
allowing her small army to waste away in- 
active and half starved, and actually making 
or listening to overtures for a peace with 
Spain on the basis of abandoning the cause 
of the provinces and surrendering, not to 
them but to their implacable foe, the caution- 
ary towns that had been handed over to her 
as the price of her co-operation. While she 
was halting between two opinions, perplexing 
her ministers and herself, and trying to out- 
wit every one by turns, Drake was allowed 
to slip away with a squadron of thirty sail, 
of which this time six large ships belonged 
to the queen’s navy, with orders to ‘impeach 
the joining together of the king of Spain’s 
fleet,’ and otherwise to do them all the harm 
he could. Drake got off on 2 April 1587. 
Exactly a week after he had sailed Elizabeth 
changed her mind, and sent him counter 
orders. They came toolate; Drake was not 
the man to tarry. On the 19th he made a 
dash upon Cadiz, burnt and sank thirty- 
three vessels, and brought away four that 
were already laden with provisions for the 
forces that were to invade England, when the 
great expedition should be ready to start. 
There was no secret about itnow. Philip IL 
had made up his mind at last, and was grimly 
in earnest. 

‘When Philip II embarked upon the am- 
bitious enterprise of the conquest of England, 
he had been engaged for thirty years in a 
vain attempt at making himself absolute ruler 
of the Netherlands, and as far as the seven 
northern provinces were concerned he was no 
nearer than he had ever been to success. ‘The 
cost of this protracted war had got beyond 
the power of calculation. Spain had become 
the poorest country in Europe, and her people 
the most heavily taxed people in the world. 
What is most surprising is the fact that 
Philip himself knew the desperate condition 
of his finances, and yet never for one mo- 
ment swerved in his purpose, and never 
doubted his ability to invade and conquer 
England, and sweep her navies from the sea. 
As little did his infatuated subjects doubt 
the omnipotence of their sovereign. In the 
pride of hisimmeasurable self-reliance he was 
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incapable of understanding that while he had 
been wrecking his finances in bootless war- 
fare, the rest of the world had been benefit- 
ing by his blind expenditure. He knew 
nothing of England’s real resources, nothing 
of that mighty reserve of power which the 
queen of England could always fall back 
upon. ) 

A standing army was a thing unknown 
in England. But the musters constituted 
a militia ready at any moment to take 
the field fully armed; while the liability 
to furnish ships for the defence of the coast, 
assessed by no means exclusively upon the 
seaports and the counties most exposed to 
invasion, guaranteed to the nation at large 
that a national fleet could be provided at the 
expense of all in the hour of need, and by 
the simplest financial machinery. Of the 
whole number of ships, great and small, 
which sailed out to meet the Armada, not a 
third were even paid and victualled by the 
queen. More than 120 vessels were fitted out 
by the London merchants and the smaller 
seaports (MacpHErson, Annals of Commerce, 
u. 185; Cal. Dom. 1588, pp. 477, 482), and 
these were as a rule far better furnished than 
the queen’s ships. The latter were notori- 
ously and scandalously ill-furnished with 
stores and provisions for the sailors, and it 
is impossible to lay the blame upon any one 
She would not believe that 
invasion was seriously intended; she shut 
her eyes to facts. At a time when it was of 
supreme importance that there should be no 
hesitation, no delay, no appearance of stint, 
there was everywhere niggardliness and trum- 
pery higgling with contractors about the price 
of supplies. It was not so much that the 
commissariat broke down, as that there was 
no commissariat. The queen had gone on 
from day to day putting off the giving of those 
orders which involved the spending her 
money generously. So elaborate had been 
the arrangements for providing all needful 
supples to the Armada, that the number of 
the victualling and store vessels accompany- 
ing the fighting ships proved a serious em- 
barrassment. The queen’s ships were with- 
out the barest necessaries. 

Elizabeth stubbornly refused to open her 
eyes to the danger, even when the Spanish 
fleet had been sighted off the coast (Cal. 
Dom. 1588, p.493). Lord Howard, writing to 
Walsingham in June, bitterly grieves that 
‘her majesty will not thoroughly awake... 
in this perilous time.’ Here and there offers 
were sent up by generous volunteers tosupply — 
victuals for a month at their owncost (p. 494), 
Everywhere there was a burning impatience 
to act upon the offensive, and it was the 
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unanimous opinion of the most experienced 
commanders that Spain should be attacked 
on her own coast, not waited for on the narrow 
seas. Drake again and again urged this upon 
the queen and her council; they were only 
eager to follow his advice, but their hands 
were tied. Elizabeth meddled, delayed, hesi- 
tated. It really looked as if England could 
only be saved in spite of her. In the third 
week of July, when a Spanish fleet was re- 
ported off the Lizard, Lord Howard ‘begs 
for the love of God’ to have some powder 
and shot sent to him, and this while a run- 
ning fire was being kept up actually within 
sight of Plymouth. ‘There were but three 
weeks’ supples provided, and some of the 
ships engaged had provisions only for a few 
days. It was just as bad with the land forces. 
The army which had been called out specially 
for the defence of the queen’s person had as 
yet had no commander appointed over it. 
The fortifications at Gravesend were said to 
be in a fair condition. Tilbury might be 
made impregnable, but there was neither 
powder nor guns, nor any other adequate sup- 
plies. On 26 July Leicester writes that four 
thousand men had assembled at West Tilbury, 
allanimated by aspirit of enthusiastic loyalty, 
yet again ‘great want of victuals; nota barrel 
of beer nor a loaf of bread after twenty miles 
march.’ On the 27th Leicester took the com- 
mand of the forces on the Thames. It was 
on 8 Aug. that Elizabeth arrived at the camp 
at Tilbury from St. James’s, and rode along 
the lines, sowing the seed of brave and kindly 
words to the soldiers. But by this time the 
danger was past, and the Armada had disap- 
peared. From the very first the Spanish ships 
had done little else than try to get away 
from their determined assailants. When it 
was all over one of the captains, writing to 
Walsingham, exclaims, in the bitterness of his 
disappointment, ‘Her parsimony at home hath 
bereaved us of the famousest victory that ever 
our nation had at sea.’ The gain to England 
had been astonishingly small; the loss of life 
among the starved and neglected sailors was 
frightful. On 10 Aug. Lord Howard de- 
clares to Burghley that ‘ the Elizabeth Jonas 
had lost half her crew,’ and that ‘of all 
the men brought out by Sir Ric. [Roger ?] 
Townsend, he has but one man alive. Well 
might the admiral say, ‘It is a pitiful sight 
to see the men die in the streets of Margate.’ 
But the victory was won and the country was 
safe, and on 20 Aug. Dean Nowell preached 
a sermon of thanksgiving at St. Paul’s, the 
lord mayor and all the city magnates attend- 
ing with the usual civic pomp. On 24 Nov. 
Elizabeth herself went to St. Paul’s in state 
to give thanks for her deliverance (NicHoLs, 


Progresses, ii. 538). Little more than three 
weeks after her review of the troopsat Tilbury 
Leicester died at Cornbury, Oxfordshire, on 
his way to Kenilworth (4 Sept.) No sooner 
was his death known than the queen seized 
upon his estate, and sold his effects by public 
auction in discharge of a debt he owed to 
the exchequer. It may be that her bitter 
hate of Leicester’s widow furnishes us with 
some excuse or some explanation of this step. 

The romance of Elizabeth’s life ends with 
this year, 1588. She was now fifty-five. 
There could be no more talk of love and mar- 
riage. Death had played sad havoc with her 
old suitors; Eric of Sweden, Adolphus of Hol- 
stein, the Valois princes had all passed away, 
and now Leicester was dead. Yet if at times 
the conviction of her loneliness came upon 
her, or she was brought face to face with the 
fact that her youth had fled, she put these 
thoughts from her, and with a haughty vehe- 
mence she refused to look forward. If there 
was a finality about her position which her 
ministers were for ever trying to provide 
against, to the very end she declined to con- 
cern herself with what might come. Her 
successor she would never name. Yet the 
loss of Leicester, her ‘sweet Robin,’ must have 
come upon her as a real personal loss from 
time to time. She and he understood one 
another; he never presumed too far upon the 
intimate relations that existed betweenthem. 

The exchequer was empty; the cost of 
keeping up the forces by land and sea had 
been very heavy; the nation was ready to 
pay the bill of the past year, and ready too 
to incur a new one if Spain could be humbled, 
and danger from that quarter be effectually 
put a stop to. Parliament met on 4 Feb. 
1589, and voted liberal supplies. The pay- 
ment of the subsidies, tenths, and fifteenths 
was spread over four years, the people would 
feel the weight of the taxation very little, 
they were quite prepared to support the queen 
in a war of reprisal. Nevertheless Elizabeth 
would by no means consent to protract the 
conflict, or to carry it on as her father would 
have done. If her people entertained towards 
her person that passionate loyalty which 
almost rose to the point of blind worship, 
then it was for them to defend her at their 
own charges. Elizabeth seems never to have 
been able to take any other than this narrow 
view. When the great expedition of Norris 
and Drake set sail in April 1589, it assumed 
the character of a meré joint-stock specula- 
tion, a huge piratical venture, to which the 
queen contributed 20,0007. and six ships 
(Cal. Dom. Addl. 1580-1603, p. 273). A 
flimsy excuse was offered for it which could 
deceive noone. Don Antonio, the claimant 
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to the throne of Portugal, it was said, was 
asserting no more thanhis right, and this fleet 
of 160 sail (2d. p. 275), and carrying a force of 
more than twenty-three thousand men, was 
equipped with the object of supporting him 
in his attempt to recover his kingdom. The 
Portuguese pretender gained nothing, the 
adventurers lost heavily, the whole thing 
was a humiliating disappointment, except in 
the damage it wrought to Spain. The loss of 
life was again ‘appalling’ [see Drake, Sir 
FRANcIS}. Six years later Elizabeth sent out 
her last and most disastrous expedition to the 
West Indies and the Spanish main. Drake 
and Hawkins were associated in the command 
of the fleet. Neither of them returned. 
Hawkins died on 11 Nov. 1595 as his ship 
lay at anchor off Porto Rico; Drake on 
28 Jan. following at Porto Bello. Frobisher 
had died in November 1594. There were 
none to take their places. 

After this time there was no more sending 
fleets across the Atlantic. It was shrewdly 
suspected that the king of Spain might be 
attacked and his treasure-ships intercepted 
just as easily and much more economically 
on the coast of Spain and Portugal as 
four thousand miles away. Drake’s last 
voyage was followed up by the famous Cadiz 
voyage in 1596 [see Devereux, Ropert, se- 
cond Earn or Essex], which brought more 
glory than profit, and by the Island voyage 
of 1597, which brought neither profit nor 
glory. Elizabeth was irritated by the intel- 
ligence that the treasure fleet had escaped 
her navies three years running, and that no 
gain had come to her exchequer to repay 
the advances she had made. The last of the 
naval expeditions was that of 1602. Sir 
Richard Leveson with Sir William Monson 
as his vice-admiral was sent off with a fleet 
of ten ships (Cal. Dom. 1602, p. 152), vic- 
tualled for five months to cruise off the coast 
of Spain, do all the damage it could, and 
intercept any vessels returning from the 
East or West Indian voyage. He fell in 
with a carrack of fourteen hundred tons, 
drove her into Lisbon, and managed to cut 
her out under the guns of the fort and bring 
her safely into Plymouth in July (2. p. 228). 
She proved a valuable prize, laden with 
ebony, spices, and other produce, but trea- 
sure there was none. The Portugal trade 
was with the East Indies. The fleet laden 
with the produce of the silver mines of 
Bolivia was always bound for San Lucar. It 
was a poor return for all the cost, but it was 
something. With this success the naval 
history of Elizabeth’s reign comes to an end. 

We have seen that for the first thirty years 


of her reign Elizabeth had managed to keep | 


from any very costly interference with the 
interminable civil wars that were going on 
in France. The time came at last when she 
could no longer hold aloof from the fierce 
struggle. A rapid succession of ghastly 
surprises, such as only French. history can 
furnish examples of, beginning at the end 
of the Armada year, brought on a crisis. 
The murder of the two Guises in December 
1588, the death of Catherine de’ Medici a 
fortnight later, and the assassination of 
Henry III on 1 Aug. 1589, had opened the 
question who was to succeed to the throne 
now that the house of Valois had come to an 
end. Elizabeth was compelled to support 
the cause of Henry of Navarre, if only to 
thwart the ambitious designs of Philip. In 
September 1590 Lord Willoughby de Eresby 
was sent across the Channel with four thou- 
sand men and some supplies of money [see 
Borris, PerecRiny}. But he returned with- 
out effecting anything. Next year Henry IV 
won the famous battle of Ivry (14 March), 
but lost more than he gained when the 
Spaniards under Parma succeeded in reliev- 
ing Paris. In 1591 he was driven to apply 
to Elizabeth again, and Robert, earl of Essex, 
was sent out with four thousand men on 
21 July {see DevEREUX, Roper, second 
Eart or Essex]. Henceforth the part that 
England played in French affairs was in- 
considerable. The dreaded Parma died on 
2 Dec. 1592, and when Henry IV apostatised 
and was received into the church of Rome 
(23 July 1593) Elizabeth took less interest 
in French affairs. France and Spain made 
peace at Vervins (2 May 1598); the edict 
of Nantes was published three weeks later, 
and Philip himself died in the following Sep- 
tember. The treaty with the Netherlands 
of August 1598 relieved Elizabeth from all 
expense in the war that was going on, and 
put her in the anomalous position of a sove- 
reign pledged to permit the levying of forces 
in her own kingdom which were to be used 
abroad (Feedera, xvi. 340). So, only that her 
own exchequer was not burdened, her sub- 
jects might fight the Spaniards on the other 
side of the Channel at the cost of the States, 
leaving her to make peace with Spain if the 
time should come for that. 

The administration of Ireland during the 
reign of the queen is not a pleasant subject 
to write upon. So far as the queen had any 
Irish policy it resolved itself into one fixed 
idea, to which she clung with more than her 
usual stubborn tenacity of purpose. Ireland 
was to be assimilated in all respects to Eng- 
land, in law and in religion; and she must be 
made to pay her own expenses, and, if it 
might be so, to contribute to the national ex- 
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chequer. Deputy after deputy was sent over, 
only to return more or less disgraced and im- 
poverished. The ancient Brehon law was 
done away with, the ancient religion re- 
mained. ‘The story of treachery, bloodshed, 
wholesale massacres, and ferocity on one side 
or the other is hideously monotonous. The one 
singlemonument of Elizabeth’s rule in Ireland 
which reflects any honour upon her memory 
is the university of Dublin, which opened its 
doors in 1593 and admitted the great Ussher, 
then a boy of thirteen, among its first un- 
dergraduates. It was in this very year that 
the rebellion of Tyrone broke out. For five 
weary years Ireland was ravaged and plun- 
dered by one side and the other with the usual 
barbarities. On 14 Aug. 1598 things came 
toa crisis. Tyrone had laid siege to Black- 
watertown, a stronghold of some importance, 
well garrisoned and stubbornly defended, 
situated about five miles from Armagh. Sir 
Henry Bagnell, marshal of the queen’s army 
in Ireland, hurried to the reletf of the fort 
with nearly four thousand men. Tyrone 
turned upon him and utterly defeated the 
Englishhost. Bagnell himself, a large number 
of his officers, and more than seven hundred of 
his men were slain. The completeness and 
the disgrace of the defeat produced a profound 
impression (CHAMBERLAIN, Letters, Camden 
Soe. 1861). Lord Burghley died just ten days 
before this disaster. 

Of all the stories that have been told of 
Queen Elizabeth none are more honourable 
to her memory than those which speak 
of her kind and gentle treatment of Lord 
Burghley during his last illness. When her 
faithful treasurer, to whom she owed so much 
during his lifelong service, lay dying, the 
queen visited him again and again. In him 
she lost the firm supporter on whom she 
knew she could rely without misgiving, the 
wise counsellor who was never at fault, the 
faithful minister whose loyalty was his reli- 
gion. ‘Serve God by serving the queen’ 
were almost the last words he wrote to his 
son, Sir Robert Cecil, three weeks before he 
died. 

All the old advisers of the queen had 
died off now. Leivester, Walsingham, Hat- 
ton, and now the great Cecil, had all passed 
away; a very different band had gathered 
round her. There was no more the old 
severity and caution and largeness of view, 
nor was there the old unquestioning submis- 
sion to her will. The new men were squab- 
bling among themselves for the first place, in 
the hope that they might acquire ascendency 
over her, not with the simple desire to serve 
her loyally. Young Sir Robert Cecil, now 
about twenty-five years old, was the only 
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man who had inherited the traditions of the 
old days. Raleigh and Essex were both 
brilliant, passionate, jealous of each other, 
with a certain martial ardour and restless- 
ness which they had in common, and a cer- 
tain craving for adventure, which was the 
outcome of their romantic temperament. 
‘When Lord Burghley died, Robert, earl of 
Essex, had been ten years at court. He was 
in his thirty-first year, and had received from 
the queen many and signal proofs of her 
favour. But his arrogance was unbounded, 
and, though Elizabeth entertained for him a 
strong feeling of personal interest amount- 
ing to affection, he presumed so outrageously 
upon her indulgence that it is wonderful she 
bore with him so long. In 1593, at the sug- 
gestion of Francis Bacon, Essex threw him- 
self with characteristic energy into the study 
of foreign affairs, and employed a large stalf 
of ‘intelligencers’ to furnish him with re- 
ports from all parts of Europe. In 1594 he 
believed that he had discovered a plot against 
the queen’s life. Dr. Lopez, the queen’s phy- 
sician, was accused of having accepted a 
bribe to poison her. Burghley and Sir Ro- 
bert Cecil put no faith in it; Elizabeth her- 
self laughed at it; but Essex vehemently 
persisted in his accusation of the unhappy 
man, and he was executed on evidence which 
was shamefully insufficient. Then came the 
Cadiz and the Island voyages. On his return 
from the latter Essex found that he had lost 
ground at court. He became more and more 
petulant and unmannerly, and a few weeks 
before Burghley’s death he was so unbearably 
insolent to the queen that she gave him a 
violent box on the ear. Essex put his hand 
upon his sword-hilt. It was wellnigh the 
most dramatic incident in Elizabeth’s life. 
Raleigh was in disgrace, Hssex was irrepres- 
sible. Whether he wished it or not may admit 
of doubt, but in March 1599 Essex was ap- 
pointed ‘lieutenant and governor-general of 
Ireland’ (DuvrReEux, il. 11). He failed sig- 
nally. ‘The queen wrote angrily, and on 
30 July peremptorily forbade his leaving his 
post. In September he agreed to a truce with 
Tyrone. Elizabeth was very indignant, and 
warned him against coming to any terms 
with the Irish without her sanction being 
obtained beforehand. Essex forthwith left 
Dublin, and on 28 Sept. arrived in London, 
directly contrary to orders. The flagrant dis- 
obedience of orders was utterly indefensible, 
and a less severe sentence than was passed 
could hardly have been pronounced. Essex 
was dismissed from all offices of state, and 
ordered to remain a prisoner in his own house 
at the queen’s pleasure; this was on 5 June 
1600, Immediately after Essex had appeared 
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in England, he was superseded in his govern- 
ment of Ireland by Charles Blount, eighth lord 
Mountjoy [q. v.], who succeeded brilliantly 
where Essex had failed deplorably. Eliza- 
beth lived to bear that the Irish rebellion 
had been brought to an end, but the formal 
submission of Tyrone came too late—it was 
made not to her, but to her successor. 

The glory of Elizabeth’s reign began to 
wane with the scattering of the Armada. 
She had won a position in European politics 
which none could venture to disregard. At 
home things were not what they had been. 
There was far less splendour in her court, 
its tone was lowered. A certain air of dul- 
ness, even of vulgarity, slowly crept over 
the very pageants and masques and festivi- 
ties which were presented as homage to her 
majesty from year to year. Even Spenser’s 
genius could not rise above affectation in 
addressing her in 1590, and when next year 
the lake at Cowdray was dragged, and the 
net emptied at her feet with a very prosaic 
oration, foolery could hardly go lower. The 
queen visited Oxford for the second time in 
1592; the proceedings were drearily dull, 
there was no enthusiasm, no gaiety. Very 
different were the drolleries which were 
exhibited before her by the gentlemen of 
Gray’s Inn in 1594; then the fun was of 
the broadest, the jokes and language lavishly 
coarse, even to grossness. Nevertheless these 
fantastic entertainments were kept up to the 
very last. Against the advice of her council 
she persisted in paying her accustomed visits 
to the houses of the nobility in the winter of 
1602, and it was probably the pitiless north- 
east wind which prevailed in January 1603, 
and to which she exposed herself with her 
usual imprudence, that brought on her last 
illness. Of all that remarkable band of men 
who served her so loyally in the times of 
trial and danger, Thomas Sackville, lord 
Buckhurst, alone survived her. Ambrose 
Dudley, earl of Warwick, Leicester’s elder 
brother, and Sir Francis Walsingham died 
in 1590, Sir Christopher Hatton in 1591, the 
rugged old Lord Hunsdon and his brother-in- 
law, Sir Francis Knollys[q.v. ],in 1596. Eliza- 
beth made immense demands upon her minis- 
ters. It may be doubted whether any of 
those who enjoyed her greatest favour (with 
the single exception of Leicester) were at all 
the richer for their devotion to her person. 
Walsingham and Hatton died insolvent, 
Burghley’s patrimony was very little in- 
creased by all his preferments, and the 
rivalries in the splendour of the entertain- 
ment offered crippled more than one of the 
wealthiest of the nobility. All this prodigal 
display was slowly but surely tending to 


weaken the aristocracy. The wealth of the 
merchants was rapidly growing, the moneyed 
class was steadily gaining power. Elizabeth 
saw what was coming, but she did not love 
the commons ; she was always averse to sum- 
mona parliament, and never did so until she 
was compelled. 

Pailiament, indeed, was called together 
only thirteen times in more than forty-four 
years. During the last thirteen years of her 
reign it assembled thrice, viz. in 1592, 1597, 
and 1601. When the house had voted sup- 
plies, the sooner it was dissolved the better. 
It is evident that Elizabeth was in some 
anxiety as to how the parliament of 1592- 
1593 ‘would behave, and when the lord- 
keeper, Puckering, delivered his opening ad- 
dress, he expressly warned the members that 
they were not expected to make new laws, 
for there were enough of them already, but to 
provide for the present necessities. When 
there arose a discussion upon the question 
whether all recusants, whatever their creed, 
should be treated alike, and a stormy religious 
debate seemed imminent, the queen promptly 
interposed. Thereupon, as if to console them- 
selves for being silenced where they would 
have preferred to speak, or to show their dis- 
satisfaction, the members argued this time on 
the subject of the triple subsidy and the tenths 
and filteenths that wereasked for. Sir Robert 
Cecil declared that the last subsidies of 1589 
had only yielded 280,000/., against which the 
queen had spent from her own exchequer 
1,030,000/. in defensive wars (D’Ewss, p. 
483); but the house was either in no good 
humour or was badly handled, and the vote 
was only agreed to, and the bill passed after 
a debate which extended over the unprece- 
dented time of eleven days (7d. p. 507). Five 
years later parliament voted supplies upon 
the same scale without demur, but during 
the session an address to the queen was drawn 
up, protesting against ‘the enormous abuse 
of monopolies.’ Just before the dissolution 
Elizabeth replied through Lord-keeper Eger- 
ton with an appeal to ‘her loving and duti- 
ful subjects’ not to encroach on her preroga- 
tive. We are left to infer that the money 
vote of 1597 was granted, in part at least, ‘for 
the speedy payment of the queen’s majesty’s 
debts. In the last parliament some difficulty 
was experienced. The ground taken by Cecil 
in 1601 for asking for fresh subsidies was that 
the Spaniards had landed a force in Ireland. 
If they are attacked at once, said the practical 
secretary, it will cost us 100,0007. ; if we allow 
them to be reinforced, it will cost us half a 
million. So the money was voted. But the 
question of monopolies again came to the 
front, and it was proposed, in view of the 
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evasive reply given to the address of 1597, 
to deal with the question by statute. Cecil 
-and Bacon in behalf of the queen strongly 
deprecated this course, but after four days’ 
hot debate Elizabeth sent down a message 
announcing her intention to revoke all grants 
of monopolies ‘that should be found inju- 
rious by fair trial at law’ (Hattam). This 
prudent step satisfied the commons, and a 
collision between them and their sovereign 
wasaverted. Having got througha prodigious 
amount of business of a very miscellaneous 
character, the commons were sent for on 
-19 Dee. 1601 to the upper house, and there 
“her majesty, under a rich cloth of state,’ 
after receiving their obeisance, dissolved her 
Jast parliament,which had dealt more liberally 
with her than any that had gone before. 
The harsh and cruel treatment which the 
seminary priests and all who favoured them 
received at the hands of Elizabeth has been 
already dwelt on. Between 24 July and 
29 Noy. 1588 (four months!) twenty-two 
priests and eleven lay folk, one a woman, were 
put to death with revolting cruelties under 
the statute of 27 Elz. (Trprnny, Dodd, iii. 
163). Though no such wholesale slaughter 
was perpetrated after this, yet not a year 
passed without some unhappy creatures being 
executed, even to within five weeks of the 
queen’s death, when William Richardson, 
a seminary priest, was ‘hanged, bowelled, 
and quartered’ at Tyburn for being found 
in England contrary to the statute. But 
in the Armada year the puritans and sec- 
taries began to find out that they too might 
presume too much upon the toleration which, 
such as it was, had been hitherto accorded 
to them. It is one of the many anomalies 
which we meet with in the history of Eliza- 
beth’s reign that, while ample freedom of 
worship was granted to foreigners, and 
churches were actually delivered over to them 
for their use (Monn, Walloon Church of Nor- 
wich, vol. i. pt. 1. chap. ui.), nonconformity, 
with the ritual prescribed by law,waspunished 
as a crime when Englishmen were convicted 
of it. At first the only people who suffered 
inconvenience for conscience sake among the 
precisians were the clergy who objected to 
surplices and square caps, and the cross at 
baptism, and the ring at the marriage cere- 
mony, with other matters equally trivial. 
These clergy were deprived of their livings, 
or suspended, or refused a license to preach 
in the churches; it is certain, however, 
that they were not otherwise worried. This 
only must be understood, that in the church 
the queen would tolerate no departure from 
the ritual established by law. Here and there 


it would happen that the friends of a popular | 


preacher would gather together in private 
and so a ‘conyenticle’ would be the result, 
but as no great harm was likely to come of 
such gatherings the authorities were not very 
ready to interfere. Separation from church 
communion had hardly been thought of as 
yet in England. 

It was in 1567 that the first serious in- 
terference with a puritan conventicle was 
heard of. A large number of people had 
assembled at Plumbers’ Hall in London, and 
while they were engaged in their religious 
exercises the myrmidons of the law burst 
in upon them and carried off a dozen or so 
of the boldest and threw them into prison 
(Srrypx, Parker,i.480). This was nota soli- 
tary instance, for a year or two after this it 
appears that there were then many languish~ 
ing in the London prisons, and that some 
had actually died in gaol (Mrs. Gruen, Pre- 
face, p. xlv, Cal. Dom. Add., 1566-79). 
As time went on the queen became less and 
less tolerant of any departure from the pre- 
scribed formularies; the puritans began to 
discover that the statute of 23 Eliz. c.2 was 
a double-edged weapon, which might be used 
against themselves. It was on the charge 
of publishing seditious libels against the 
queen’s government, which this statute had 
made a capital offence, that Penry, Udal, 
Barrow, and Greenwood suffered, though the 
first two were representatives of those who 
desired what they considered necessary eccle- 
siastical reforms; the others protested that 
the church of England as by law established 
was essentially corrupt in its constitution, 
and nothing short of separation from com- 
munion with it was imperative upon all true 
and faithful christians. 

In dealing with the two classes of non- 
conformists, the Romanists and the puri- 
tans, the queen’s method of procedure was 
marked by a notable difference. The Ro- 
manists refused to take the oath of supre- 
macy, and refused to conform to the ritual 
by law established, on the ground that in 
spiritual matters they owed allegiance to 
the pope of Rome, at whose dictation they 
withdrew from all communion with the schis- 
matical church of England and its excommu- 
nicated ‘ supreme head;’ that is, they set up 
the authority of a foreign power as antago- 
nistic to the power of the queen of England. 
This position, in the view which Elizabeth 
and her council thought proper to take of it, 
compelled the government to treat the non- 
conformity of the Romanists as a political 
offence, and as such it was dealt with by the 
civil power (see a remarkable speech of the 
queen reported in Cal. Dom. 1601-3, p. 168). 

The puritans, on the other hand, ae 
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against the established réligion and the cere- 
monies insisted on, because by their enactment 
burdens had been laid upon men’s consciences 
which were more thanthey could bear. These 
men set up a court of appeal which they 
vaguely maintained was to be found in the 
Bible, and when it was answered that the 
Bible had been appealed to already, and the 
interpretation of the Bible had been expressed 
once for all in the formularies of the church 
of England, they rejected that interpretation 
as contradicting certain conclusions at which 
they had themselves arrived. The puri- 
tans thereupon were handed over to the 
bishops and ecclesiastical courts, and Eliza- 
beth, as far as might be, left the disputants 
to settle their differences as best they could. 
The result was that from the catholics the 
bitter cry arose and continued against the 
queen and her council, the pursuivants, the 
judges, and the magistrates. From the puri- 
tans came louder and louder clamour against 
the bishops and the high commission court, 
and those ecclesiastical functionaries who 
from time to time worried and imprisoned 
offenders, silenced ministers, scattered con- 
venticles, threw some zealots into prison, and, 
in some few instances—they were very few — 
sent obstinate and violent offenders to the 
scaffold. Personally, however, Elizabeth, 
though she hated the puritans and sectaries, 
took care to throw upon the church courts 
the odium of dealing with them. There 
were the formularies established by law, there 
was the old machinery of the church courts 
to put into force on occasion, there were the 
Thirty-nine Articles agreed on in convocation, 


and confirmed by act of parliament. Further | 


than these the queen would not go. To her 
mind the question was settled; it should 
never be opened again. When the religious 
meetings termed ‘ prophesyings,’ which many 
of the bishops in their several dioceses had 
encouraged with good results (Srrypn, An- 
nales, I. i. 133, 472), began to assume 
the form of mere noisy and mischievous 
debates, in which the formularies were as 
often assailed as defended, Elizabeth put a 
stop to them with a high hand, notwith- 
standing Archbishop Grindal’s expostulation 
(Stree, Grindal, p. 558). 

And here it is necessary to remark upon 
the general attitude of Elizabeth towards 
the bishops, of the church during her reign. 
The ecclesiastical organisation in England 
as it existed when Queen Mary died was 
very anomalous. Before the rupture with 
the papacy the church in theory was co- 
ordinate with the state. As the king was 
the head of the one, so the pope was the 
head of the other. By the reconciliation 


with Rome, which had been brought about 
in Queen Mary’s time, this condition of 
affairs had been restored; but when Eliza- 
beth succeeded she treated the reconciliation 
as if it had never taken effect. Thereupon 
she found herself face to face with the ques- 
tien, ‘ Who is now the head of the church in 
England?’ It was a question that could 
not remain unanswered, and it was not long 
before she found herself compelled to accept 
the answer which her father had invented, 
and compelled to adopt the title which he 
had claimed of supreme head of the church 
in England. But she never cordially ap- 
proved of the style. She never willingly in- 
terfered in matters ecclesiastical, and she in- 
clined to leave the bishops with a free hand. 
When Grindal in 1577 refused to put down 
the prophesyings, he was suspended ; but the 
suspension proved to be extremely incon- 
venient, and, after having been practically re- 
laxed, it was at last taken off. The arch- 
bishop, however, became blind, and there- 
upon the queen requested him to resign the 
archbishopric. This he was willing enough 
to do, but some formal difficulties came in 
the way, and before the final arrangements 
could be effected Grindal died. <A close pa- 
rallel to this treatment of the archbishop is 
afforded in the case of Bishop Cox of Ely. 
He, too, incurred the queen’s displeasure by 
his obstinate resistance to Sir Christopher 
Hatton and Roger, lord North, who had 
set themselves to rob the see of Ely of two 
of its episcopal houses. But Cox [see Cox, 
RICHARD] managed to hold his own after a 
fashion, though the courtiers made his life 
a burden tohim. He, too, earnestly and re- 
peatedly expressed his willingness to resign 
his see, but again difficulties came in the 
way, and he retained his bishopric till his 
death. 

The letter so frequently quoted, professing 
to be from Queen Elizabeth to Bishop Cox, 
beginning with the words ‘ Proud prelate !” 
is a stupid and impudent forgery, which first 
saw the light in the ‘Annual Register’ of 
1761. Yet, absurd as the fabrication is, few 
forgeries have succeeded so well in exercising 
a malignant influence upon the estimation in 
which the queen’s character has been held by 
historians, 

But if the authority and jurisdiction of 
the bishops was respected, it was far other- 
wise with their estates. There Elizabeth’s 
love of money came in to help in shaping her 
course of action. When a bishopric was va- 
cant the revenues of the see were paid into 
the royal exchequer till the next consecration, 
and all the patronage meanwhile was trans— 


| ferred to the queen. When Bishop Cox died 
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in 1561, no successor was appointed to Ely 
for eighteen years; the sees of Chichester, 
Bristol, Worcester, Bath and Wells, and 
Salisbury were severally kept vacant for 
terms varying from three to ten years; but 
the most flagrant case of all was that of Ox- 
ford, which for forty-one years of this reign 
‘was without any bishop, the income during 
all this time presumably being paid to the 
queen’s account! Elizabeth’s last years were 
sad years, and as they passed life ceased more 
and more to have any charm for her. She 
acted her part with indomitable courage, 
played at being young when there was hardly 
any one about her who had not been a child 
when she was a grown woman, and fought 
death to the last as if she would by sheer 
force of will keep him at bay. 

After Essex’s return in defiance of orders it 
was evident that he could hope for no further 
advancement. He could not endure the 
humiliation, could not acquiesce in a blighted 
career, though he had only himself to blame, 
and by his ridiculously abortive attempt at 
insurrection left the queen no other alterna- 
tive than to send him to the scaffold. The 
story of the ring which Hssex is said to have 
sent to the queen after his condemnation, 


and which was detained by the Countess of | 
Nottingham, is another of those idle and 
| back, and hunted too (2d. p. 233). More than 
widely circulated among the credulous and | 


mischievous inventions which have been very 


‘been repeated by historians [see DEVEREUX, 


Rozsrrt, second Hart or Eisspx]. Essex was 
beheaded on 25 Feb. 1601. 
with the Duke of Norfolk thirty-two years 
before, so it was now; Elizabeth was reluc- 
tant to give Essex to the executioner, but she 


hhad scarcely any option; and precisely as it | 
|on 21 Jan. (1603). 


had been at the time of the northern rebellion 
so was it again ordered that the lives of the 
nobility and gentry implicated were spared, 
ut immense fines were levied upon them. 
Unless Chamberlain exaggeratedtheamounts, 
the aggregate can have fallen little short 


of 100,0007. (CHAMBERLAIN, Letters, pp. | 


107-10). It has been said that the queen 
exhibited signs of grief and remorse at the 
death of Essex. ‘There is little or no eyi- 
dence of her taking his death much to heart 
till long after the execution; and it may be 
doubted whether she dwelt much upon it at 
the time. In May she held a splendid chapter 
of the order of the Garter at Windsor, and 
the Earl of Derby and Lord Burghley (Sir 
Robert Cecil’s elder brother) were installed 
knights. During the whole of that summer 
and autumn she was amusing herself after 
the old fashion. There are few more graphic 
pictures of her while giving an audience 
when she was in good humour than is to be 


As it had been | 


found in Sir William Brown’s report of this 
reception by the queen at Sir William Clarke’s 
house in August (Sydney Papers, ii. 229-30). 
She certainly was lively enough then. Next 
month she snatched away the miniature of 
Cecil from his niece and danced about with it 
like a skittish schoolgirl [see Cuctz, Roper]. 
During all that year she seems to have been 
in exuberant spirits, and on 12 Dec. Cecil, 
in a private letter, rejoices in ‘the happy 
continuance of her majesty’s health and pro- 
sperity’ (Cal., Dom. 1601-8, p. 128). It is 
not till February 1602 that we first hear 
of her health beginning to fail; when a cor- 
respondent of Sir Dudley Carleton expresses 
his regret at the queen’s ‘craziness’ (7. 
p- 156). The account which De Beaumont 
gives of his interview with her in June is 
quite incredible (Brron, ii. 505). Indeed, 
De Beaumont’s despatches are very untrust- 
worthy, and no dependence can be placed 
upon his idle gossip when unsupported by 
corroborative evidence. On 28 April we 
find her actually dancing with the Duke of 
Nevers at Richmond; but in August we hear 
of her again being unwell, though ‘the next 
day she walked abroad in the park [at Burn- 
ham | lest any should take notice of it.’ It 
was but a passing indisposition, for the week 
before she had ridden ten miles on horse- 


once during this autumn she was reported as 
being in good health (NicHots, Progresses, 
iii. 597, 600), but when Sir John Harrington 
was admitted to her presence at the end of 


| December he was shocked to see the change 


in her. During the second week of the new 
year she caught a bad cold, but shook it off 
and was well enough to remove to Richmond 
). On 28 Feb. she sickened 
again, and on 15 March she was alarmingly 
ill. She rapidly grew worse, refused all me- 
dicine, and took little nourishment, but de- 
clined to go to bed. The lords of the council 


| were sent for and continued in attendance 


till theend. Archbishop Whitgift performed 
the last offices of religion. She became speech- 
less and died very quietly on 24 March, her 
council standing round her and interpreting 
asign she made to mean that she wished 
James VI of Scotland to succeed her on the 
throne. 

Elizabeth was in her seventieth year when 
she died. She was the first English sovereign 
who had attained to such an age, though 
Henry III and Edward III had reigned for a 
longer time. She was buried with great mag- 
nificence in Westminster Abbey on 28 April. 
James I erected a noble monument over the 
grave where her remains lie side by side 
with those of her sister Mary. 
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In person Elizabeth was a little over middle 
height, and when she came to the throne she 
must have been a beautiful young woman, 
with a profusion of auburn hair, a broad 
commanding brow, and regular features that 
‘were capable of rapid changes of expression as 
her hazel eyes flashed with anger or sparkled 
with merriment. Her portraits appear to 
have been all more or less ‘idealised ;’ their 
number is so great that it is to be wondered 
that no monograph has yet been attempted 
dealing with them at all adequately. By far 
the most impressive picture of her which has 
been engraved is Mark Gerard’s portrait at 
Burleigh House; it forms the frontispiece 
to the first volume of Wright’s ‘ Elizabeth 
and her Times.’ The daughter of Henry VIII 
and Anne Boleyn could hardly have missed 
inheriting some of the personal beauty of 
her parents, but she was emphatically her 
father’s child. From him she got her im- 
mense physical vigour, her magnificent con- 
stitution, her powerful intellect, a frame 
which seemed incapable of fatigue, and a 
nervous system that rendered her almost in- 
sensible to fear or pain. Her life was the 
life of a man, not of a woman; she could 
hunt all day, dance or watch masques and 
pageants all night, till the knees of strong 
men trembled under them as they wearily 
waited in attendance upon her person; yet 
she never seemed to suffer from the immense 
tension at which she lived. With her amaz- 
ing energy, her want of all sympathy for 
weakness, her fierce wilfulness and self-asser- 
tion, and a certain coarseness of fibre, it was 
inevitable that she should be unfeminine. 
She swore, she spat upon a courtier’s coat 
when it did not please her taste, she beat her 
gentlewomen soundly, she kissed whom she 
pleased, she gave Essex a good stinging blow 
on the face, she called the members of her 
privy council by all sorts of nicknames; but 
woe to him who should presume to take 
liberties with her, forget that she was his 
queen, or dare by word or deed to cross her 
when she was bent upon any course. The 
infamousmaiming of John Stubbes for writing 
a pamphlet against the Anjou marriage is a 
hideous instance of her occasional ferocity ; 
the lifelong imprisonment of the Earl of 
Arundel illustrates her vindictiveness. Her 
early education, hard, prosaic, and masculine 
as 1t was, must have been conducted with 
great care. It was a severe training, but 
there was nothing in it to soften her, to 
stimulate her imagination, or to refine her 
tastes. With the Roman poets she appears 
to have never had any acquaintance. Latin 
and French she learnt colloquially, and ac- 
quired a perfect command of them; her 


French letters are better compositions than 
her English ones. Italian she did not speak 
with ease,and Greek she probably never was 
much at home in. The few attempts at Eng- 
lish verse which she indulged in are worth- 
less. She was a facile performer upon more 
than”ene musical instrument, and in 1599 
she sent over Thomas Dallam [q. v.] with 
an organ which she presented to the sultan 
Mahomet III, and which took the builder 
more than a year to set up (Addit. MSS. 
17480). She had little or no taste for pic- 
torial art, and her passion for dress was. 
barbaric. Her memory was extraordinary. 
When the ambassador of Sigismund, king of 
Poland, presented his letters of credence in 
July 1597, and took occasion to deliver an 
harangue which provoked her by its imper- 
tinence, Elizabeth electrified him and the 
court by hurling a long speech at him in 
Latin, rating him roundly for his presump- 
tion. It was certainly spoken on the spur 
of the moment, and when she ended she 
turned laughingly to her council, half sur- 
prised at her own fluency. For literature, 
as we now understand the term, it is curious 
that she never appears to have had any taste. 
Some of Shakespeare’s plays were performed 
in her presence, but she looked upon such 
matters as pastime—one show was as good 
as another. Camden notes that once, shortly 
after the execution of Mary Stuart, she tool 
to reading books, as if it were quite unusual. 
When she did turn to study it was only a 
recurring to the authors she had gone through 
in her girlhood; she translated Boethius and 
Sallust. She did not even care for learning 
or learned men. Camden was almost the 
only one of them in whom she showed any 
kindly interest ; it is doubtful whether Ri- 
chard Hooker owed to her even the trumpery 
country living of Bishopsbourne, Kent, where 
he died unnoticed in 1600. Spenser she seems. 
never to havecaredfor; she lived quite outside 
that splendid intellectual activity which be- 
gan at the close of herreign. Her parsimony 
was phenomenal. Her hatred of marriage 
and her irritation and wrath against any one 
who dared to take a wife at all secretly was. 
almost a craze. Leicester, Essex, Raleigh, 
Sir Robert Carey, John Donne, and many 
another, are instances of those whom she 
could not forgive for simply marrying on 
the sly (see Hatnam, Const. Hist. vol. i. 
ch. iv. p. 174). Yet, when all is said that 
can be said to prove that she had her weak- 
nesses and her faults, it amounts to no 
more than this, that she was human; and 
when all deductions have been made that 
the most captious criticism can collect, her 
name will go down to posterity as one of the 
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great personages in history, the virgin queen, 
who by sheer force of character gained for 
herself the credit of all the grand achieve- 
ments which her people effected in peace or 
war, whose name was held in something more 
than honour from Persia to Peru, from Russia 
to Algiers, who crushed the tremendous 
power of Spain, broke for ever the spiritual 
tyranny of Rome, and lifted England into 
the first rank among the kingdoms of the 
world, 


[The materials for the biography of Elizabeth 
are very voluminous. Camden’s Annals, brought 
down to the end of 1588, was the first important 
historical account of the reign, and was pub- 
lished in 1615. It is said to have been undertaken 
at the suggestion of Lord Burghley. Bishop 
Francis Godwin’s Annales of England are an ex- 
tension and completion of Camden’s, and are at 
least as valuable. An English translation was 
published in folio by his son Morgan in 1630. 
Godwin was an intimate friend of Camden. The 
earliest life of the queen was that by Gregorio 
Leti, who appears to have had access to some 
manuscript sources which haye since then dis- 
appeared. The original edition was suppressed 
by authority. A French translation, La Vie 
d’Elisabeth reine d’Angleterre, was published in 
2 vols. 12mo, Amsterdam, 1694. Miss Strick- 
land’s Life, with all its shortcomings, is the best 
personal memoir of the queen which has yet ap- 
peared, M. Louis Wiesener’s La Jeunesse d’Ehi- 
sabeth d’Angleterre, 1533-1558 (Paris, 1878; 
translated into English by C. M. Yonge, 1879), 
tells with care the story before she ascended the 
throne. Mr. Froude’s history of the reign is 
indispensable to the historian, though very un- 
equal in parts. It is, however, incomparably 
more trustworthy and thorough than the history 
of the three earlier reigns. Queen Elizabeth and 
her Times, by Thomas Wright, 2 vols. 8vo, 1838, 
is an attempt to give a picture of the reign from 
a large number of private letters printed for the 
first time from the originals in the British Mu- 
seum and elsewhere. Memoirs of the Reign of 
Queen Elizabeth from the year 1581 till her 
death, by Thomas Birch, D.D., 2 vols. 4to, 1754, 
are based upon the papers of Anthony Bacon 
and other original records. This is a work of 
prime importance for the latter half of the reign. 
Naunton’s Fragmenta Regalia, first published in 
1694, with the spurious Arcana Aulica, professing 
to be by Sir Francis Walsingham, contains lively 
sketches and anecdotes, which must be read with 
caution. The same is true of Sir John Harring- 
ton’s Brief View. Sir Dudley Digges’s Compleat 
Ambassador, fol. 1655, is the great authority on 
all that concerns the Anjou marriage (1570- 
1581). The work is not his, but was published 
from papers found in Digges’s library after his 
death. For the parliamentary history of the 
reign D’Ewes’s Journals of the Parliaments of 
Queen Elizabeth is invaluable. Nichols’s Pro- 
gresses contains a rich mine of information on 


the habits and private life of the queen. The 
life of Walsingham is the only biography of any 
of the great statesmen of the reign which is still 
unwritten [see the sources for these in the vo- 
lumes of this dictionary under Cxcrn, Davison, 
Drverevx, Duprey]. Sir Harris Nicolas’s Life 
of Sir Christopher Hatton (1847), Edwards’s. 
Life of Sir Walter Ralegh (2 vols. 1868), The 
Letter-books of Sir Amyas Paulet, Keeper of 
Mary Queen of Scots, edited by the Rey. John 
Morris, S.J. (1874), deserve to be consulted, as 
do the many publications bearing upon this reign 
which have been issued by the Camden Society— 
The Letters of Elizabeth and James VI (1849), 
Walsingham’s Chronicle (1875-7), Machyn’s 
Diary and Manningham’s Diary (1848)—from 
all of which some scraps of information have 
been derived. Tytler’s England under the Reigns 
of Edward VI and Mary contains some curious 
notices of Elizabeth before she came to the throne. 
The Burghley, Hardwicke, Sadler, Sydney, and 
other state papers need only be named, Dr. 
Forbes’s Full View of the Public Transactions in 
the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, 2 vels. fol. 1740, 
is an important work, but not of much use to the 
biographer. Hallam’s aecount of the reign in 
the Constitutional History is eminently candid 
and philosophical. Lingard’s, though his bias 
might be supposed to warp his judgment, is a 
remarkable monument of his eritical impartiality, 
and it may be doubted whether any more suc- 
cinct and trustworthy history of the time has yet 
appeared. The Calendar of the MSS. at Hat- 
field House has only got as far as the year 1582, 
although two volumes have been printed. In the 
second part a large number of the Alengon loye- 
letters are printed im extenso. The Calendar of 
State Papers relating to Scotland, 1509-1603 (2 
vols.), is of occasional assistance. Motley’s great 
works on the Revolt of the Netherlands and the 
Rise of the Dutch Republic are not quite as ex- 
haustive as is generally assumed. For the French 
wars Martin is the chief authority. For all that 
concerns the treatment of the Romanists Tierney’s 
edition of Dodd’s Church History, with its 
valuable appendices of original documents, and 
the very careful Introduction to the Douay Diary, 
by Mr. Knox, may be referred to. See too One 
Generation of a Norfolk House, by the present 
writer, where a long list of authorities is given. 
For ecclesiastical matters in England Strype 
standsalone, and his volumes must always remain 
the great storehouse from which we must draw. 
But it is from the compilers of the Calendars of 
State Papers (Domestic) in the Record Office, and 
especially from Mrs. Everett Green’s six volumes, 
that the chief information is to be derived. If 
the Lansdowne, Cotton, and Harleian MSS. were 
calendared onthe same scale, we should probably 
have at least another six volumes to consult. It is 
curious how very little the eighteen years’ labours 
of the Hist. MSS. Commission have added to our 
knowledge of Elizabeth’s reign, except, and the 
exception is a very large one, such new informa- 
tion as the Hatfield papers supply. ] 7 ec J 
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ELIZABETH (1635-1650), princess, se- 
cond daughter of Charles I, was born at St. 
James’s Palace, 28 Dec. 1635. She had not 
reached the second year of her age when her 
grandmother, Mary de Medicis, proposed to 
arrange a match between her and William, 
only son of Frederick Henry, prince of Orange, 
but Charles at that time considered such a 
marriage to be beneath his daughter’s rank. 
When in the spring of 1642 the Princess 
Mary was betrothed to Prince William, and 
Henrietta Maria accompanied her to Holland, 
Elizabeth had to part both from her sister 
and her mother. Jor the next few years she 
led a secluded life, with no other relation 
than her little brother, Henry, duke of Glou- 
cester. In October 1642, when the commons 
made provision for her maintenance, it was 
proposed to cashier the principal members of 
her household, as being either papists or non- 
subscribers to the covenant. Greatly dis- 
tressed at this proposal, Klizabeth ventured 
an appeal from the commons to the lords, 
to whom she dictated a touching letter (Lords’ 
Journals, yi. 341). Her appeal was partially 
successful, the change was less sweeping than 
had been originally contemplated; but to 
balance this act of complaisance, the poor 
children had to listen twice on Sunday to the 
dreary oratory of Stephen Marshall and his 
kind, besides being catechised in true puritan 
fashion. 

Always a delicate child, Elizabeth in the 
autumn of 1648, while running across a room, 
fell and broke her leg, which occasioned a 
long confinement. In July 1644 change of 
air was recommended, and the princess and 
her brother were removed to the residence of 
Sir John Danvers at Chelsea. During the 
weary years which she passed in separation 
from her parentsand friends, Elizabeth sought 
consolation in the study of languages and 
theology. Her lessons were mostly received 
from a learned lady, Mrs. Makin, who pro- 
fessed herself competent to teach at least six 
languages. A tradition represents Elizabeth 
as beimg able to read and write Hebrew, 
Greek, Latin, French, and Italian before she 
was eight years old. In dedicating to her a 


learned ‘ Exposition of the first five chapters | may be at her father’s desire, wrote to the 


of Ezekiel,’ published in March 1644-5, the 


author, William Greenhill, after mentioning | 


various instances of feminine precocity, ex- 
tols her ‘writing out the Lord’s Prayer in 
Greek, some texts of Scripture in Hebrew,’ 
her ‘endeavour after the exact knowledge of 


those holy tongues, with other languages and | 


learned accomplishments,’ her ‘diligent hear- 
ing of the word, careful noting of sermons, 
understanding answers at the catechising, and 
frequent questioning about holy things.’ Three 


years later anothererudite scholar, Alexander 
Rowley, in dedicating to the princess a voca- 
bulary of the Hebrew and Greek words used 
in the Bible, with their explanation in Latin 
and English, entitled ‘The Schollers Com- 
panion,’ 1648, gives as his reason the ‘ rare 
inclination of your highness to the study of 
the Book of books, and of its two originall 
languages.’ On the death of her governess, 
the Countess of Dorset, in the spring of 1645, 
Elizabeth and her brother were transferred 
to the guardianship of the Earl and Countess 
of Northumberland, under whose care they 
passed a happy summer at one of the earl’s 
country residences, probably Syon House, 
Isleworth, Middlesex. In September, when 
residing at St. James's, they were joined by 
the youthful Duke of York, to whom Eliza- 
beth expressed her regret at seeing him in the 
hands of his father’s foes, and repeatedly told 
him ‘ that were she a boy she would not long 
remain a captive, however light or glittering 
might be the fetters that bound her. After 
a separation of five years Elizabeth was per- 
mitted to meet her father at Maidenhead, 
Berkshire, 16 July 1647, and spend two days 
with him at Caversham. <A pretty anecdote 
is told of her graceful recognition of Fairfax, 
whom she here saw for the first time. Her 
gentle bearing towards her own and her 
father’s opponents gained for her the name 
of‘ Temperance.’ On Charles being removed 
to Hampton Court he paid frequent visits to 
his children, then at Syon House; but after 
his confinement in Carisbrooke Castle, and 
their own removal to London, Elizabeth took 
every opportunity of urging on the Duke of 
York to escape, according to their father’s 


| wish, and it was probably owing to her in- 


genuity that he was enabled to do so in the 


| guise of a woman on the evening of 21 April 


1648, It is doubtful whether Elizabeth be- 
came fully acquainted with the events of the 
fateful autumn and winter of 1648. Her 
guardian kept her in the country, contrary 
to custom, during the winter, with a view 
perhaps of sparing her intelligence of pro- 
ceedings which he himself refused to coun- 
tenance. On 22 Jan. 1648-9 Elizabeth, it 


parliament requesting permission to with- 
draw to Holland, to her sister the Princess 
of Orange; but amid the pressure of affairs 
her letter received no attention. During his 
trial the king inquired of one who had been 
with his children how his ‘young princess 
did ;’ the reply was that she was very melan- 
choly ; ‘and well she may be so,’ he replied, 
‘when she hears what death her old father is 
coming unto.’ After sentence had been passed 
on the king Elizabeth lay prostrate with grief; 
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indeed, she was everywhere reported to be 
dead. The parting interview took place on 
29 Jan. When Elizabeth saw her father so 
sadly changed since they had parted only 
fifteen months before, she burst into a passion 
of tears, and it was some time before she 
could listen calmly to his last instructions. 
The conversation that ensued has been re- 
corded by herself. ‘ Most sorrowful was this 
parting,’ writes Sir Thomas Herbert, who was 
present, ‘the young princess shedding tears 
and crying lamentably, so as moved others to 
pity that formerly were hard-hearted’ (Two 


Last Years of Charles I, ed. 1702, p. 125). | 


Elizabeth was taken back to Syon House. 
She never recovered from the effects of her 
father’s death. In April she renewed her re- 
quest to be allowed to join her sister in 
Holland without success. In June pariia- 
ment assigned her to the care of the Karl and 
Countess of Leicester at Penshurst, Kent. 
Here she was again fortunate in the choice 
of a tutor, a descendant in the female line of 
the Sydneys, named Lovel, who proved also 
afaithful friend. Lady Leicester, while com- 
plying in the main with parliamentary in- 
structions, treated her ward with kindness, 
even tenderness. ‘ Her forlorn situation, com- 
bined with her reputation for learning, her 
profound melancholy and meek resignation,’ 
remarks her biographer, ‘interested many a 
heartinher fate.’ John Quarles, son of Francis 
Quarles of emblematic fame, dedicated to her 
in April 1649 his ‘ Regale Lectum Miserize’ 
as to ‘that patronesse of Vertue... the 
sorrowfull daughter to our late martyr’d 
Soveraigne.’ A more elaborate panegyric 
occurs in the dedication by Christopher Wase 
of a translation of the ‘ Hlectra of Sophocles: 
presented to her Highnesse the Lady Iliza- 
beth; with an Epilogue, shewing the Parallell 
in two Poems, The Return, and the Restau- 
ration,’ 1649, to which an anonymous friend 
of the author, H. P., added some verses 
strongly expressive of his abhorrence at what 
he considered to be her unworthy treatment. 
When in the summer of 1650 the news came 
of Charles II haying landed in Scotland, it 
was resolved to remove the royal children to 
Carisbrooke Castle. Horrified at the prospect 
ef passing her days in what had been her 
father’s prison, Elizabeth vainly petitioned 
the council of state to be allowed to remain 
at Penshurst on the plea of her bad health 
(Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1650, p. 261). 
Within less than a week after her arrival at 
Carisbrooke she was struck down by fever, 
the result of a wetting, and died on the after- 
noon of 8 Sept. 1650. On the 24th she was 
buried in St. Thomas’s Church, Newport, in 
a small vault near the communion-table. For 


two centuries the initials ‘H. 8.’ cut in that 
part of the wall nearest to it served to mark 
the spot; but in 1856 a white marble monu- 
ment by Marochetti was placed in the church 
to her memory by command of the queen. 
Three days before she died the council of 
state had agreed to recommend the parlia- 
ment to accede to her request to go to her 
sister in Holland, and to allow 1,000/.a year 
for her maintenance ‘so long as she should 
behave inoffensively’ (2d. pp. 827-8). 

The only authentic portrait of Elizabeth 
now known to be in existence is at Syon 
House. An engraved portrait of her, in the 
mourning which she never laid aside from 
the day of her father’s death, is prefixed to 
Wase’s translation of the ‘Electra;’ it is 


| without name, but is believed to be by Francis 


Barlow. There is also a quarto engraving by 
Robert Vaughan, representing her at the age 
of five, at p. 13 of ‘The true Effigies of . . . 
King Charles,’ &e., 4to, London, 1641; and 
another by W. Hollar. 

[Green’s Lives of the Princesses of England, 
vi. 335-92 ; Kelly’s Hampshire Directory (1885), 
p- 1049; Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1649-50 ; 
Granger’s Biog. Hist. of England (2nd ed.), i1. 
100, ii. 4 ; Bromley’s Cat. of Engraved Portraits, 
p. 67 ; Evans’s Cat. of Engraved Portraits, 1. 113, 
il, 141 ; Lowndes’s Bibl. Manual (Bohn), 1. 415.] 
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ELIZABETH (1596-1662), queen of 
Bohemia, eldest daughter of James VI of 
Scotland (afterwards James I of England) 
and his consort Anne of Denmark, was born 
at Falkland Castle in Fifeshire 19 (according 
to others 15 or 16) Aug. 1596. To the great 
indignation of the presbyterian ministers, the 
care of the infant princess was at first en- 
trusted to Lord Livingstone, soon afterwards 
Earl of Linlithgow, whose wife was a Roman 
catholic [see ANNE OF Denmark], and under 
his care she and her younger sister, Margaret, 
were brought up, chiefly at the palace of Lin- 
lithgow, during the remainder of their parents’ 
residence in Scotland. At the beginning of 
June 1603 Elizabeth accompanied her mother 
on her progress into England, where the 
Countess of Kildare was immediately ap- 
pointed governess to the princess. In the 
course of the remainder of her journey south 
Elizabeth paid her first visit to Combe Abbey, 
near Coventry, which was soon afterwards 
to become her home. The interval she spent 
at court and at Oatlands in the company of 
her much-loved brother, Henry, prince of 
Wales. But when the discovery of the plots 
known as the Main and the Bye led to the 
arrest of Lord Cobham, Lady Kildare’s second 
husband, it was decided to relieve her of the 
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charge of the princess, whose ‘keeping and 
education’ were, by a privy seal order dated 
19 Oct., committed to the care of Lord Har- 
ington and his wife. After a brief sojourn 
at Lord Harington’s family seat, Exton in 
Rutlandshire, Elizabeth took up her resi- 
dence at Combe Abbey, the inheritance of 
Lady Harington, where, with the exception 
of a few visits to court from the middle of 
1606 onwards, she remained continuously till 
the end of 1608, No guardianship could have 
been more happily chosen than that to which 
she had been entrusted. Both Lord Haring- 
ton and his wife were ‘persons eminent for 
prudence and piety’ (see the Character of 
their son in Hartneron, Nuge Antique, ed. 
1804, ii. 307), and the former with charac- 
teristic zeal devoted himself altogether to his 
new duties. He had a worthy helpmate in his 
wife; their niece, Lady Anne Dudley, became 
the princess’s intimate friend. Elizabeth’s es- 
tablishment at CombeA bbey included, besides 
her former mistress-nurse, Lady Dunkerrant 
(a member of the Linlithgow family), various 
tutors in languages and.in other accomplish- 
ments. Several childish notes are preserved 
from the princess’s hand, of which the earliest 
appears torefer to her recent removal to Combe 
Abbey. They are written in English, French, 
or Italian, and addressed in affectionate terms 
to her father, and more especially to her fa- 
vourite brother Prince Henry (see the Letters 
to King James VI from the members of his 
family, printed for the Maitland Club, 1835, 
and the specimens from Harl. MS. 6986 in 
Exis, Oreginal Letters, 1st ser. it. 89-91). 
The protestant sentiments which Elizabeth 
throughout her life consistently exhibited 
were no doubt largely due to the influence 
of the Haringtons. Combe Abbey lay in 
the heart of a district on which the conspira- 
tors of the Gunpowder plot materially de- 
pended. They had agreed that on the very 
day of the intended demonstration-in-chief 
at Westminster the young princess should 
be seized by a body of gentlemen, who were 
to assemble on the pretext of a hunting 
match to be held by Sir Everard Digby at 
Dunchurch, about eight miles distant from 
Combe Abbey. If the plot succeeded, either 
Prince Charles or Elizabeth was to be pro- 
claimed sovereign on the principles of the 
unreformed church. But a warning had 
reached Combe Abbey just in time from Lon- 
don, and the princess was conveyed by Lord 
Harington to Coventry, where the townsmen 
loyally armed in her defence. 

From the eud of 1608 onwards Elizabeth 
appears to have frequently resided at court, 
occupying a special suite of apartments at 
Hampton Court, or another in the Cockpit 


at Whitehall, in addition to an establishment 
which had been formed for her at Kew. She 
occasionally performed in masks, such as 
Daniel’s ‘ Tethys’s Festival,’ acted at White- 
hall 5 June 1610, in which she represented 
the nymph of the Thames. She was already 
the frequent theme of poetic offerings, though 
the most charming lines inspired by her 
beauty, Sir Henry Wotton’s tribute to her as 
the rose among the violets, were not written 
till after she had become a queen. Soon 
overtures began to be made to King James 
for the hand of his daughter. One of the 
earliest offers came from Charles IX of Swe- 
den on behalf of his son, Gustavus Adolphus, 
which seems to have formed part of a general 
scheme of the Swedish king to negotiate a 
quadruple alliance with England, France, and 
the States-General (Guisnr, Geschichte von 
Schweden, ii. 352). But the Danish interest 
at the English court easily prevailed against 
the proposal. On the other hand, Queen Anne 
warmly supported a plan hatched towards the 
end of 1611 for a marriage between Eliza- 
beth and King Philip of Spain, which was 
openly denounced by the Prince of Wales, 
and in the end, by the advice of Salisbury, 
allowed to fall through. A directly opposite 
policy was suggested by the fears of James 
that in case of a general European conflict 
the Hispano-French alliance, ultimately ce- 
mented by a double marriage, would unduly 
depress the balance. James I accordingly, 
in March 1612, concluded a treaty of alliance 
with the princes of the German protestant 
union ; and on 16 May following a marriage- 
contract was signed between Elizabeth and 
the head of the union, the young Elector 
Palatine Frederick V. When, 16 Oct. of 
this year, the palsgrave, as he was called in 
England, arrived on these shores, he was 
generally welcomed as a handsome and in- 
telligent young prince, as the nephew of the 
famous warrior Maurice, prince of Orange, 
and as himself heir to a great though uncer- 
tain future. His approaching marriage was 
universally regarded as a great political 
event, since it would connect the English 
royal family with some of the chief protes- 
tant courts in Europe. The cold water 
thrown on her daughter’s happiness by the 
queen [see ANNE oF DeyMARK] of course 
only strengthened this impression. The young 
elector had made the acquaintance of Eliza- 
beth, and they had, as may for once be safely 
asserted, fallen in love with each other, 
when Henry, prince of Wales, suddenly died 
(6 Nov.) His sister had not been allowed to 
see him during the last five days of his life, 
though she had even attempted to visit him 
in disguise. His last conscious words had © 
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been, ‘ Where is my dear sister ?’ (GARDINER, 
i. 158). The funeral was swiftly followed 
by her wedding. Mrs. Green is of opinion 
that the stanzas printed (in Nuge Antique, 
ii. 411) as ‘written by the Princess Eliza- 
beth, and by her ‘ given to Lord Harington 
of Exton, her preceptor, were composed under 
the influence of her great sorrow. Her wed- 
ding was fixed for the first day of the carni- 
val week of 1613. Nearly every prominent 
writer of the day contributed to the rejoic- 
ings, among them experienced authors of 
masks, such as Chapman, Beaumont, Cam- 
pion, and Heywood; besides Donne and 
Wither, and of course university wits innu- 
merable. Ben Jonson was absent in France, 
but his co-operation was not indispensable 
to Inigo Jones, and Sir Francis Bacon and 
John Taylor, the Water-Poet, ‘contrived’ 
their devices themselves. But there was some 
anxiety in the midst of these festivities ; nor 
was it a wholly idle curiosity which noted 
that there was missing among the represen- 
tatives of foreign powers invited to the wed- 
ding the Spanish ambassador, who ‘ was, or 
would be, sick.’ (For ample accounts of the 
wedding festivities and subsequent festivities 
in England and Germany, and a bibliography 
of the literature of the subject, see NicHoxs, 
Progresses of James I, ii. 463-626, and the 
other authorities cited by Mrs. GREEN.) 

At last, towards the end of April 1618, the 
young electress and her husband found them- 
selves on board the Prince Royal, and made 
a joyous entry into Heidelberg 17 June of the 
same year. For many a day afterwards Eliza- 
beth’s life continued to be one of festivities, 
masquerades, banquets, and huntings. The 
fashions of life which she brought with her, 
and the rate of her and her hushand’s expen- 
diture, effected something like a revolution 
in the social life of the palatinate (see HAvs- 
spr, Pfalz, i. 270 seqq.) Her personal esta- 
blishment, numbering 374 souls, was unheard 
of in its vastness, and her income caused only 
less astonishment than herextravagance. Her 
husband had inherited a tendency to self- 
indulgence, and a love of building in par- 
ticular. Yet there was much of real refine- 
ment in the life of the young electoral couple, 
who moreover set a consistent example of 
conjugal affection. On 2 Jan. 1614 their eldest 
son was born. One sickly life alone stood 
between this child, Frederick Henry, and the 
thrones of the three kingdoms; fifteen years 
afterwards, when his parents were exiles in 
Holland, he was drowned in his father’s pre- 
sence off Haarlem in the Zuider Zee. Their 
second son, Charles Lewis (afterwards elec- 
tor palatine), was born at Heidelberg 24 Dec. 
1617, and their eldest daughter, Elizabeth, 


26 Dec. 1618. On the death of the Emperor 
Matthias the Bohemian estates, after deposing 
Archduke Ferdinand of Styria from the Bo- 
hemian throne as successor to which he had 
been previously accepted, chose in his place 
the Elector Palatine Frederick V. This oc- 
curred 26 Aug., only two days before Ferdi- 
nand himself was elected emperor at Frank- 
fort. Frederick afterwards accounted for his. 
acceptance of the Bohemian crown by de- 
scribing himself as having taken this step 
in obedience to an inner voice, which he 
thought spoke the will of God. But it has. 
generally been supposed that it was the Elec- 
tress Elizabeth who determined her husband’s 
action. The assumption is altogether un- 
supported by evidence (see Opn, p. 294; 
Sourn, 1.153; Peper, SophieChurfiirstinn von 
Hannover, 2). As to her having taken any 
part in the deliberations which preceded F're- 
derick’s acceptance of the crown, we possess 
the unexceptionable testimony of her grand- 
daughter Elizabeth, duchess of Orleans, the 
most candid of women, to the fact that at the 
time of the offer of the Bohemian crown to 
her husband the electress ‘knew nothing 
whatever about the matter, and in those days 
thought of nothing but plays, masquerades, 
and the reading of romances’ (see the quo- 
tation from her Letters,ed. Menzel, ap. HAus- 
SER, 11. 311 2.) On the other hand, when con- 
sulted by the elector before the step was ac- 
tually taken, she wrote to him that she left 
the decision in his hands, but at the same: 
time declared her readiness, should he accept, 
to follow the divine call, and she added that. 
she would willingly in case of need pledge 
her jewels and everything else she possessed 
in the world (Sourn, u.s.) 

Her difficulties began at Prague, where she 
arrived with her husband 31 Oct. 1619 and. 
was crowned three days after him, 7 Nov. 
There is no direct proof that she had any 
share in the mistakes of commission by which 
King Frederick made his mistakes of omission 
more glaring. Her court chaplain, Alexander 
Scapman (PESCHECK, Geschichte der Gegenre- 
formation in Bihmen, 1844, i. 3881 n.), 1s not 
stated to have given his sanction to the ico- 
noclasm instigated or encouraged by her hus- 
band’s spiritual director, Abraham Scultetus: 
(Schulz); in fact, there is nothing to show 
that she ever adopted Calvinistic views. 
Though in the days of her exile her children. 
were instructed in the Heidelberg catechism, 
she had the services of a church of England 
chaplain (see her Unpublished Letters of 
1656, ed. Evans, pp. 242-3). Such offence 
as she gave at Prague was probably due to 
an inborn levity which she never learnt al- 
together to restrain; but for political diffi- 
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culties this would probably have been for- 
given. The hostile annalist (AMEVENHIL- 
LER, Annales Ferdinandet, ix. 662) relates 
how after the wives of the citizens at Prague 
had excited the derision of the young court 
by their traditional offerings of the trramphs 
of bakery, they were at pains to avail them- 
selves of the next occasion for presenting a 
more suitable gift. This was the golden 
cradle presented for the use of Prince Rupert, 
Elizabeth’s third and perhaps favourite child, 
born 26 Dec. 1619 amidst rumours and fore- 
bodings of the impending struggle. 
Naturally enough, when in 1620 this 
struggle approached its crisis, the queen’s 
spirits occasionally sank, and her husband, 
writing from his camp, had to exhort her 
affectionately not to give way to melan- 
choly, but to be prepared for the worst (the 
letters dated 22 Oct. and 1 Noy. 1620 in 
Bromiuy’s Royal Letters, pp. 7-11, certainly 
give the impression that at this time I’re- 
derick’s mood was firmer than his wife’s). 
But when, 8 Nov., the battle of Prague had 
been fought, and there only remained the 
question whether the palatinate could be pre- 
served, Elizabeth showed her courage. From 
Breslau, whither she had accompanied her 
husband after quitting Prague on the even- 
ing of the battle, she wrote to her father 
praying him to take pity on her and hers, 
but adding that for herself she had resolved 
not to desert her husband (see the letter in 
Exuis, Original Letters, 1st ser. i. 112-14). 
The narrative of an Englishman attached 
to the Bohemian army, or court (vd. 114), 
describes both the king and the queen, ‘the 
queen especially,’ as exhibiting great self- 
control and devotion. By Christmas time 
1620 she found a momentary shelter, which 
her husband’s brother-in-law, the Elector 
George William, would have much preferred 
to deny her, in the Brandenburg fortress of 
Kiistrin ; and here was born, on 16 Jan. 1621, 
her fifth child, Maurice. On the arrival of 
her husband at Kiistrin, where the queen and 
her followers had hardly been proyided with 
sufficient food, they had to move on to 
Berlin. Here they found themselves neither 
welcome nor secure, though a refuge was 
offered at the Elector George William’s court 
to their children. Thus it came to pass that 
the early training of Elizabeth’s eldest daugh- 
ter and namesake (afterwards the learned 
and pietistic abbess of Herford) fell into the 
hands of her grandmother, Louisa Juliana, a 
daughter of the great William Orange, and 
herself soon afterwards a fugitive at Berlin. 
Frederick and Elizabeth journeyed on sepa- 
rately to Wolfenbiittel, meeting again in 
Holland, where, 14 April 1621, they were 


jointly received by Maurice of Orange in the 
midst of a brilliant assemblage. But the 
Stadholder had his hands full, and the hopes 
of the fugitives were still chiefly directed to 
England, where their cause was extraordi- 
narily popular. While, however, King James 
contented himself with sending Lord Digby 
to Brussels and then to Vienna in order to 
see that in the hoped-for peace provision 
might, if possible, be made for the restoration 
of the palatinate, the protestant union was 
dissolving itself (April 1621), and the em- 
peror was preparing to order the execution 
of the ban under which Frederick had been 
placed by him. The greater part of the pa- 
latinate was in the hands of the Spaniards, 
and the upper palatinate was seized by 
Maximilian, duke of Bavaria, to whom, not 
long afterwards, Frederick’s electorate was 
transferred at the conference of princes held 
at Ratisbon (1622-3). 

It was about this time that the Queen of 
Hearts, by which name, according to a con- 
temporary (James Howell to his father, 
19 March 1623, see Lpistole Ho-Lliane, edi- 
tion 1754, p. 91), the queen of Bohemia was 
called ‘for her winning princely comport- 
ment,’ found an unselfishly devoted knight 
in the person of her cousin, Duke Christian 
of Brunswick, the administrator of the bishop- 
ric of Halberstadt, a young soldier who was 
her junior by three years. Itis possible that 
he had first met the fugitive queen at Wol- 
fenbiittel, but there is no actual evidence 
of Christian having ever set eyes upon her 
before he began his campaigns in her cause. 
On the other hand, in an extant letter from 
Elizabeth to her frequent correspondent, the 
diplomatist Sir Thomas Roe (ct. ap. OPEL, 
307), she states that ‘he hath ingaged him- 
self onelie for my sake in our quarell.’ One 
letterfrom him to the queen, quotedat length 
by Mrs. Green, is signed by him as ‘your 
most humblest, most constant, most faithful, 
most affectionate, and most obedient slave, 
who loves you, and will love you, infinitely 
and incessantly to death.’ It thus becomes 
superfluous to inquire very closely into the 
authenticity of the story of his having placed 
one of her gloves in his helmet, with a vow 
that he would return it to her within the 
walls of her reconquered Bohemian capital ; 
which story it appears cannot be traced further 
back than 1646 (WirricH, whose essay on 
Christian and Elizabeth in the Zeitschrift 
fiir preussische Geschichte, §c., 1869, is cited 
by OPEL, traces it back to the Annales Trevi- 
renses of 1670, but according to WEscamp, 
Herzog Christian von Braunschweig und die 
Stifter Minster und Paderborn, 1884, these 
Annals are based on Lotichius, 1670). From 
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the evidence of his letters one can hardly 
doubt that the ‘madman,’ as he was called, 
had conceived a genuine passion for the un- 
fortunate queen, and that a kindly regard on 
her part was not wanting in return. In this 
it is pleasant to know that her husband shared 
(see Bromiry, Royal Letters, 20). Chris- 
tian’s efforts were ineffective, but his wil- 
lingness to serve the cause of Elizabeth had 
by no means been exhausted when in 1626 
a fever put an end to his turbulent life. 
Neitherthe tardy awakening of Elizabeth’s 
father to the manceuvres of Spain, nor the 
intervention of her uncle, Christian IV of 
Denmark, brought about the recovery of the 
palatinate. The accession of her brother, 
Charles I, brought no help. Frederick and 
Elizabeth had in the meantime, after remain- 
ing for some time at the Hague, found that 
their supplies ran short, more especially when 
money was with difficulty obtainable in 
England. Thus, as their family continued 
to increase (their seven younger children, of 
whom Sophia was the last but one, were born 
in tolerably regular succession between 1623 
and 1652), they chiefly resided at Rhenen, a 
retired place on the Rhine not very far below 
Arnheim. Evelyn describes their residence 
there as ‘a neate palace or country house, 
built after the Italian manner as I remember’ 
(Diary, s.d. 29 July 1641). Here Elizabeth’s 
ardent nature and quick temper had to learn 
to command themselves as best they might. 
The enthusiasm which in these earlier years 
of her exile she excited in such persons as 
Dudley Carleton and Sir Henry Wotton, and 
the mirth occasionally displayed in her very 
businesslike correspondence with Sir Thomas 
Roe, prove her spirits to have remained un- 
broken; to this healthy condition of mind the 
strong bodily exercise of hunting and riding 
whichshe continued toaftect may be supposed 
to have contributed. All her fortitude was 
needed, for in 1629 she lost her eldest son. 
Not long afterwards, in 1631 and 1632, the 
victories of Gustavus Adolphus aroused fresh 
hopes. But in the vast designs of the Swedish 
conqueror the restoration of the elector pala- 
tine was a merely secondary incident. re- 
derick’s inheritance was liberated from the 
enemy, but he wrote despondently to his wife, 
for he was obliged to follow the Swedish king 
like a vassal without being allowed a separate 
command, In 1632 Gustavus Adolphus fell 
at Liitzen, anda few days afterwards (29 Nov.) 
Frederick himself died at Mainz. In the pre- 
vious year (1631) Elizabeth had lost another 
of her children, Charlotte, aged three years. 
During the sixteen years following upon her 
loss of her husband her life may be described 
as a continual effort on behalf of her children. 


On receiving the news of Frederick’s death, 
Charles I invited his sister to England, but 
she for the time declined his hospitality, in- 
forming him with much dignity that the cus- 
tom of her late husband’s country demanded 
that during the course of a year she should 
make no change in her establishment. She, 
however, strove to induce her brother to use 
his influence on behalf of the heir to the 
palatinate, her eldest surviving son, Charles: 
Lewis, for whom in 1633 she levied a smal 
army, and in 1634 she sent him to England 
to sue for his uncle’s alliance (Sort, ii. 266). 
But the peace of Prague (1635) again jeo- 
pardised the prospects of her house; and not- 
withstanding all the efforts of Charles Lewis 
and his mother (which may be pursued in 
detail in Soxnrr, vol. ii. bks. ili. and iv.), it 
was only in the peace of Westphalia (1648) 
that part of his inheritance, the Rhenish 
Palatinate, was definitively restored to him 
as an eighth electorate of the empire. Dur- 
ing this period Elizabeth, to whom the States- 
General had after her husband’s death gene- 
rously continued the allowance made to him, 
nevertheless found herself in straits which 
gradually became less and less endurable. 
The intermittent aid which she received from 
England finally, under the pressure of the 
civil war, altogether stopped. The generosity 
of the house of Orange came to an end when, 
rather later (1650), the male line of that 
house was reduced to a single infant; with 
some of their female relatives of that house 
the exiled queen and her daughters seem to 
have been on terms the reverse of pleasant 
(see Memotren der Herzogin Sophie, Leipzig, 
1879, p. 40). As early as 1645 one of her 
sons describes her court as vexed by rats and 
mice, but worst of all by creditors; and her 
daughter Sophia satirically records that her 
mother’s banquets were more luxurious than 
Cleopatra’s, because diamonds as well as 
pearls had been sacrificed for the providing 
of them (7). 43), And yet she continued to 
be the recipient of the bounty of the most 
faithful of her English friends, Lord Craven, 
who had first come to the Hague in 1682, 
and had fought by the side both of her hus- 
band and her son Rupert, with whom he had 
been taken prisoner in the action at Lemgo 
[see ORAVEN, WILLIAM, first earl of]. 
Elizabeth’s relations to her children are 
the theme of warm admiration on the part 
of some of her biographers; but on this head 
there is room for scepticism. Her daughter 
Sophia says that she could not abide young 
children, to whom she much preferred her 
dogs and monkeys, so that she made it a 
practice to have her daughters educated! 
at Leyden till they had fairly grown up» 
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(Memoiren, 34). This might be interpreted 
as malice on the part of Sophia. But except 
in the case of Rupert, for whom she clearly 
had a warm affection (see e.g. the letter mis- 
dated 1655 in BromLuy’s Royal Letters, 189), 
little cordiality of tone is observable between 
herself and the other members of that nume- 
rous family for whom she suffered so bravely. 
A large number of letters remain (see 2b.) 
addressed to her by her son Charles Lewis, 
but he certainly gave her reason enough for 
discontent, both in his politic morigeration 
to the Commonwealth men in England and 
in his cold-blooded treatment of herself after 
his recovery of the palatinate (as to her 
opinion of his conduct in 1655 see Unpub- 
lished Letters to Nicholas, 235). Of her 
younger sons two became members of the 
church of Rome, and one of these, Philip, in 
1646 incurred her deep resentment by his 
fatal affray with a Frenchman named De 
V’Epinay, who was in some way attached to 
her court, and who was suspected of being her 
lover. The incident moved Charles Lewis 
to address a letter to his mother craving for- 
giveness for his brotherand implying a solemn 
reproof to herself (Bromixry, Royal Letters, 
133), and caused a lifelong breach between 
the queen and her eldest daughter, Elizabeth 
(‘la Grecque’). Another daughter, Louisa 
Hollandina, several years afterwards (1658) 
escaped in secret from her mother’s house to 
become a convert to the church of Rome and 
an abbess of a tolerably mundane type. The 
youngest daughter, Sophia, through whom 
Elizabeth was the ancestress of our Hano- 
verian line of kings, quitted the maternal 
roof after a less dramatic fashion, but no less 
willingly, in 1650 (Memoiren, 44. For a con- 
venient summary of the fortunes of the family 
of Frederick and Elizabeth see HAtssER, u. 
509 seqq.) 

The death of Charles I deeply moved 
Elizabeth, who is said ever afterwards to 
have worn a mourning ring containing a 
piece of his hair, with a memento mori. Two 
of her sons had fought gallantly in his cause, 
but her own future, like that of her house, 
depended on their elder brother, the more 
politic Charles Lewis, to whom the peace 
ending the great Huropean war had just re- 
stored part of hisinheritance. In the peace the 
emperor had promised a payment of twenty 
thousand dollars to Elizabeth, and half that 
sum asa marriage portion to each of her daugh- 
ters. The Rhenish Palatinate had, however, 
literally been stripped to the bone; its popula- 
tion was only a fragment of what it had been, 
and the elector Charles Lewis, who addressed 
himself loyally to the crying needs of his sub- 
jects, had neither money nor pity to spare for 


his mother. Nothing could be more painful 
than the correspondence which passed at this 
time between the elector and his mother 
(Sértx, ii. 448 seqq.; cf. Bromiry, Royal 
Letters, 148-60, et al.) The states,she wrote, 
had consented to allow her a thousand florins 
a manth till she could relieve them of her 
presence, but heaven alone knew when this 
could be accomplished. Her son, she re- 
minded him, had failed to keep his promise 
of supplying her with money till he could 
pay her the whole of her jointure. In reply 
to her bitter complaints he sent a little 
money and many excuses; and gradually her 
hopes of seeing the palatinate again vanished. 
into nothing. Thus she had to remain in 
Holland, a dependent on the patient good- 
nature of her hosts, deserted by her daughters, 
but in friendly correspondence with her 
‘royal’ court, exiled like her own. There 
was probably a good deal of general resem- 
blance between the two courts at this season, 
when ‘reverent Dick Harding’ enlivened the 
queen’s leisure and Tom Killigrew made ‘rare 
relations’ of Queen Christina of Sweden, 
whom for a variety of reasons Elizabeth 
hated almost as heartily as Cromwell him- 
self, to her mind clearly ‘the beast in the Re- 
velations’ (Letter to Nicholas, 4 Jan. 1655, 
in Evretyn’s Diary, edd. Bray and Wheat- 
ley, iv. 223). 

At last Charles II, whom in 1650 she had 
wished to marry to her daughter Sophia (Me- 
mowren, &¢., p. 42), was restored. But Eliza- 
beth had still to wait for many weary months 
before she was able to follow Charles II to 
England. Her debts were the first obstacle 
in the way, though in September 1660 par- 
lament voted her a grant of 10,000/., and in 
December an additional sum of the same 
amount. This aid was in all probability 
largely owing to the exertions of her friend 
Lord Craven. But no eagerness was mani- 
fested at the English court for her reception, 


| and least of all by the selfish king. As late 


as the beginning of 1661 new overtures were 
made by Elizabeth to the elector palatine 
for establishing her at Frankenthal, but they 
were received as coldly as usual (BROMLEY, 
Royal Letters, pp. 228-9). In the end, her 
Dutch creditors consenting, very possibly 
with a view to expediting the payment of 
the 20,0002. voted to the queen, she an- 
nounced to the Duke of Ormonde that she 
had resolved to come to England to congra- 
tulate the king upon his coronation. It is 
clear from this letter, dated 23 May 1661 
(and quoted at length in Exrrs, Original 
Letters, \st ser. iii. 115 ; and by Mrs. GREEN), 
that no invitation had reached her from 
Charles Il. When she was already on board, 
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“betwixt Delft and Delft’s haven,’ a letter | 


from the king was delivered to her which 
attempted to delay her journey, but she an- 
swered that she could not go back now, but 
would stay no longer than the king should 
think fit. She went ‘with a resolution to 
suffer all things constantly,’ but with no in- 
tention to ‘do as poor neece.’ At the same 
time she wrote to Clarendon desiring his 
help (see her letter to Prince Rupert, ap. 
Brom ey, pp. 188-9, misendorsed 1655), In 
England no ceremony greeted her arrival 
about the end of May, and instead of being 
lodged at court she took up her abode at the 
mansion hospitably offered her by the Earl 
of Craven, withits beautiful gardens, in Drury 
Lane. Charles seems not to have been lack- 
ing in politeness towards her. He granted 
her a pension, and promised that if possible 
her debts should he paid by parliament. She 
frequently appeared with the court in public, 
being on these occasions usually attended by 
Lord Crayen, who acted as her master of the 
ceremonies (see Pepys, Diary, s.d. 17 Aug. 
1661; cf. 2b. 2 July 1661. Pepys had waited 
on the queen at the Hague, 17 May 1660, 
when he thought her ‘a very debonaire, but 
a plain lady,’ and witnessed her farewell to 
Charles II, 23 May, when before sailing for 
England he rechristened the Naseby by his 
own name). With the elector palatine she 
appears to have had some unpleasant corre- 
spondence concerning their respective rights 
of property in his father’s furniture (BRom- 
LbY, pp. 222-4); but clearly Prince Rupert, 
who now enjoyed great popularity in England, 
continued to show an affectionate interest in 
hismother. Sheseemsto have had nothought 
of again quitting England, for on 8 Feb. 1662 
she removed to a residence of her own, Leices- 
ter House in Leicester Fields. Here she died 
within less than a week, 13 Feb. 1662, and four 
days afterwards Evelyn recorded that ‘ this 
night was buried in Westminster Abbey the 
Queen of Bohemia, after all her sorrows and 
afflictions being come to diein the arms of her 
nephew the king.” Her will named her eldest 
surviving son as her heir; but the residue of 
her jewellery (after memorial bequests to 
each of her children) was bequeathed to her 
favourite, Prince Rupert, while the papers 
and family portraits belonging to her she 
bequeathed to her faithful servant Lord Cra- 
ven, by whom they were placed at Combe 
Abbey, which became his own property by 
purchase. 

A closer study of the life of the queen of 
Bohemia fails to leave the impression that 
she was a woman of unusual refinement or 
of unusual depth of character, but in other 
respects accounts for much of the charm ex- 


ercised over so many of her contemporaries. 
As is proved by the numerous letters re- 
maining from her hand, she was a woman of 
considerable mental vigour and of inexhaus- 
tible vivacity, who seems never to have either 
felt or provoked weariness. She was tena~ 
cious both of her affections and of her hatreds; 
her husband and children found in her a de- 
voted wife and mother, whose life was one 
long self-sacrifice to their interests. In re- 
turn, though many princesses have been ad- 
mired with equal ardour, none has ever been 
served with more unselfish fidelity than she ; 
it was one thing to excite an enthusiasm 
such as that which on the morrow of the 
Bohemian catastrophe is said to have led 
thirty gentlemen of the Middle Temple to 
swear on their drawn swords to live or die 
in her service, and another to inspire a life- 
long devotion of deeds in champions so dif- 
ferent from one another as Christian of Hal- 
berstadt and Lord Craven. Lastly, amidst 
all the untoward experiences of her career 
she remained consistently true to the pro- 
testant cause which was dear to the great 
majority of the English nation, and of which 
that nation long regarded her as a kind of 
martyr. And it was their attachment to prin- 
ciples thus steadfastly maintained by their 
ancestress which raised her descendants to 
her father’s throne. 

Among the numerous family portraits by 
Honthorst, the Princess Louisa Hollandina, 
and others bequeathed by the queen of Bo- 
hemia to Lord Craven and still preserved at 
Combe Abbey, those of herself, in many 
varieties of size and costume, but all dis- 
playing the same marked features, are the 
most striking and interesting. The picture, 
however, which is said to represent her and 
her husband as Venus and Adonis, shows no 
likeness to their portraits, and is probably 
misnamed. Other portraits of her are to be 
found in the National Portrait Gallery, at 
Herrenhausen and elsewhere; those im the 
first named are by Mireveldt and Honthorst. 
The best collection of engraved portraits of 
her is stated by Mrs. Green to be in the il- 
lustrated Granger in the print-room of the 
British Museum. 


[It is very probable that the papers bequeathed 
by Elizabeth to Lord Craven and now the pro- 
perty of his descendant would throw additional 
light upon many passages of her life, although 
they are known to contain no evidence of any 
secret marriage between the queen and the earl, 
In the meantime the biography of Elizabeth by 
Mrs. Everett Green, forming part of her Lives of 
the Princesses of England (1849-51, reprinted 
1854), is an admirable piece of work, based 
almost entirely upon documentary evidence, in- 
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cluding the Craven Papers, and treating its sub- 
ject with so much fulness that it has been thought 
unnecessary in the above sketch to make special 
references to it or to the sources which it never 
fails scrupulously to indicate. Mrs. Green’s Life 
has quite superseded the earlier Memoirs of 
Elizabeth Stuart, Queen of Bohemia, by Miss 
Benger (2 vols. 1825). Sodltl’s Hlisabeth Stuart, 
forming vols. i. and ii. of his Religionskrieg in 
Deutschland (3 vols. Hamburg, 1840), is valuable, 
especially for the narrative of the endeavours 
and negotiations for the recovery of the palati- 
nate down to the peace of Westphalia. Sybel’s 
Historische Zeitschrift, vol. xxii1. (1870), con- 
tains an original and very interesting article on 
the Queen of Bohemia by J. O. Opel. See also 
vol. ii. of Hausser’s Geschichte der rheinischen 
Pfalz (Heidelberg, 1856), and Gardiner’s History 
of England from the Accession of James I, espe- 
cially vols. ii. vii. and viii. (new edition). Sir 
George Bromley’s Collection of Original Royal 
Letters (1787) contains much of the queen’s 
correspondence, especially with her husband and 
her sons, Charles Lewis and Rupert, but is dis- 
figured by many wrong dates and other blunders. 
Some of Elizabeth’s juvenile letters are con- 
tained in the Maitland Club collection (1835) 
cited above ; a series of fifteen letters written by 
her to Sir Edward Nicholas from 31 Aug. 1654 
to 18 Jan. 1645 is printed in vol. iv. of Wheatley’s 
edition of Bray's Diary and Correspondence of 
John Evelyn (1879); and another series of twenty- 
five, from the same to the same, 26 April 1635- 
24 Jan. 1656, was edited by J. Evans for the 
Society of Antiquaries (1857). Her correspond- 
ence with Sir Thomas Roe and the despatches 
of her secretary Nethersole are among the ma- 
terials used by Mrs. Green. ] A. W. W 


ELIZABETH, Princuss oF ENGLAND and 
LAnp@RAvINe oF Husse-HomsBure (1770- 
1840), artist, seventh child and third daugh- 
ter of George III and Queen Charlotte, 
was born at the queen’s palace, Bucking- 
ham House, on 22 May 1770. She had the 
usual allowance of 2,000/. a year from the 
king, but was by her own report a bad eco- 
nomist. She early began to use her pencil, 
and was called ‘The Muse.’ In 1795 she de- 
signed a series of pictures entitled ‘ The Birth 
and Triumph of Cupid,’ which were engraved 
by Tomkins, and published by the king at his 
own expense. In 1796 this series was re- 
issued as ‘The Birth and Triumph of Love,’ 
dedicated to the queen, with poetical letter- 
press by Sir J. B. Burges [q.v.] Dean Vin- 
cent made the pictures the theme of his elec- 
tion verses at Westminster School. In 1804 
the princess produced, with a frontispiece, 
‘Cupid turned Volunteer,’ 4to, dedicated to 
Princess Augusta, with a poetical description 
by Thomas Park, F.S.A. In 1806 appeared 
‘The Power and Progress of Genius, in 
twenty-four sketches, folio, each sketch signed 


‘Eliza, inv' and sculp',-and the princess says 
in her dedication to the queen that she is. 
venturing before the public alone. In 1808 


_ she established a society at Windsor for giving 


marriage portions to virtuous girls; shortly 
after she had her own residence assigned her, 
The Cottage, Old Windsor. She was always 
busy in philanthropic work, the patronage of 
literature, and attendance upon her father. 

In 1818, on theevening of 7 April, at’Buck- 
ingham House, she was married to Frederick 
Joseph Louis, the hereditary prince of Hesse- 
Homburg. Parliament voted her 10,000/. a 
year. In June she and her husband left for 
Germany, where in 1820, on the death of the 
prince’s father, they succeeded as landgrave 
and landgravine, and established themselves 
at the family castle. There the princess de- 
voted 6,000/. a year of her allowance to the 
settlement of the difficulties in which the 
public funds of Hesse-Homburg had become 
involved. She produced in seven subjects 
‘The New Doll, or Birthday Gift,’ 8vo, and 
in four subjects ‘The Seasons’ (the Flower 
Girl, Milk Girl, Hop Girl, Wood Girl), her 
work being generally announced as that of 
‘an illustrious personage. In 1822, and 
again in 1823, appeared fresh editions of 
her ‘Love’ in octavo, still with Burges’s 
poetry. William Combe, or ‘ Doctor Syntax ” 
[q. v.], also co-operated with her. In 1829 
the landgrave died, and the princess, then 
dowager landgravine, took up her residence 
in Hanover, where, by one of the first acts of 
William IV, a palace was made over to her. 
In 1831 she paid a visit to England. In 
1834, to benefit the poor of Hanover, she per- 
mitted a new issue of her ‘ Genius,’ engraved 
(and considerably altered) by Ramberg, and 
illustrated by the poetry,in German, of Minna 
Witte, afterwards Maedler. This work, 4to, 
dedicated by the princess to the Duke of Cam-— 
bridge in a lithographed autograph letter, 
realised 800 rixdollars profit for the poor- 
box, with 103 more in 1837. About this time 
the princess’s health obliged her to pass the 
winters at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, and there 
she died on 10 Jan. 1840, aged 70. She was: 
buried in the mausoleum of the landgraves of 
Hesse-Homburg. Her library was sold in 
London by Sotheby & Wilkinson in April 
1863. 

[Jesse’s Memoirs of George III, ii. 531, iii. 
184, 280-2, 452; Dict. of Living Authors ; Hut- 
ton’s Bland-Burges Papers, 277, 279, 294, 297, 
298; Russell’s Moore, ii. 99, vi. 206, vill. 208 ; 
Gent. Mag. for 1770, 1788, 1818, 1829, 1840. ] 
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ELKINGTON, GEORGE RICHARDS: 
(1801-1865), introducer of electro-plating, 
son of James Elkington, gilt-toy and spectacte 
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manufacturer, was born 17 Oct. 1801, at St. 
Paul’s Square, Birmingham, In1815 he was 
apprenticed to his uncles, Josiah and George 
Richards, of St. Paul’s Square, where he early 
showed great business capabilities, and was 
soon taken into partnership. On the death of 
his uncles, Elkington came into sole possession 
of their business. His whole life was spent 
in Birmingham, where he was a governor of 
King Edward’s Grammar School, and was 
made a borough magistrate in 1856, but was 
of very unostentatiousand retiring habits. He 
married Mary Auster Balleny, by whom he 
had five sons and one daughter. He died of 
paralysis at his residence, Pool Park, Den- 
vighshire, on 22 Sept. 1865, 

Kilkington showed indomitable energy in 
introducing, in conjunction with his cousin, 
Henry Elkington [see below], the industry of 
electro-plating and electro-gilding. Up to 
1840 plated silver goods were made only by 
rolling or soldering thin sheets of silver upon 
«copper. Wollaston had in 1801 applied the 
principle of the voltaic pile to the deposi- 
‘tion of one metal upon another. Subsequent 
applications of this principle, by Bessemer 
(1834), Jacobi (1838), and Spencer of Liver- 
pool (1839) induced the Elkingtons to at- 
tempt a practical employment of the method 
in their trade. In 1836 and 1837 they had 
taken out patents for ‘mercurial gilding ;’ 
and a patent of July 1838 first refers to the 
application of a separate current of electri- 
eity. In 1840 John Wright, a Birmingham 
surgeon, discovered what has since proved to 
be the best of all liquids for electro-plating 
—-solutions of the cyanides of gold and silver 
in cyanide of potassium. The Eliingtons took 
outa patent embodying this process, for which 
they paid Wright (d. 1844) a royalty, and 
afterwards an annuity to his widow. They also 
bought a process invented by J. 8. Woolrich 
in August 1842, depending upon Faraday’s 
discovery (1830) of magneto-electricity. In 
1842 Josiah Mason [q. v.] became a partner 
in the firm. The large works in Newhall 
Street, Birmingham, were completed in 1841, 
and after a seven years’ struggle against the 
opposition of the older systems, commercial 
success was attained. The Elkingtons pa- 
tented their processes in France in 1842, when 
they were opposed by a M. de Ruolz, A 
compromise was ultimately made, and the 
Monthyon Prix of a gold medal and twelve 
hundred franes divided between De Ruolz 
and the Elkingtons. In 1881 Sir C. W. 
Siemens [q. v.], in an address at the Mid- 
land Institute, expressed his gratitude to 
G. R. Elkington for his early and generous 
encouragement of his improvements. Elking- 
ton, with Mason, established large copper- 
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smelting works at Pembrey, South Wales. 
He was a generous master, and built houses 
and schools for the persons employed in his 
business. After his death the business was 
carried on by his sons. 

Henry Exxrneron (1810-1852), cousin 
of G. R. Elkington, born in 1810, was the 
son of John Elkington of Princethorpe, War- 
wickshire. He was apprenticed to his uncle 
James, and while so employed invented and 
patented the pantascopic spectacles. He 
began to study electro-plating about 1832. 
He afterwards entered into partnership with 
his cousin, and was specially useful in the 
artistic department. He married the sister of 
G. R. Elkington, and died 26 Oct. 1852. He 
was buried in the churchyard of Northfield, 
and a monument was placed in the church. 
He left one son, who died young. 


[Private information from relatives; Times, 
5 Dec. 1865; Morning Post, 1862; R. B. Pros- 
ser, in Birmingham Weekly Post, 24 July 1880 ; 
Journal Society of Arts, 29 Jan. 1864; Bunce’s 
Biography of Josiah Mason (privately printed), 
1882; George Gore, in Popular Science Review, 
April and October 1862; Art Manufactures of 
Birmingham and Midland Counties in Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1862, by George Wallis ; 
Report by Elkington and De Ruolz in Sturgeon’s 
Ann. of Electricity, 1842; Article by W. Ryland, 
in Timmins’s Birmingham and the Midland 
Hardware District, 1866; Art of Electro-Metal- 
lurgy, by George Gore, 1877; Jurors’ Reports, 
Exhibition of 1851.]; Ae Up 18lc 


ELLA. [See ASxzA.] 


ELLA, JOHN (1802-1888), violinist and 
director of concerts, born at Thirsk 19 Dec. 
1802, was intended by his father, Richard 
Ella, for the law; but his instinct for music 
was too strong to be resisted, and in 1819 he 
was taught the violin by M. Fémy, with a 
view to adopting the musical profession. On 
18 Jan. 1821 he made his first appearance as 
a professional musician in the orchestra of 
Drury Lane Theatre, ‘in preference to quill- 
driving in an attorney’s office,’ as he tells us 
in his ‘ Musical Sketches.’ In the following 
year he was promoted to the band of the 
King’s Theatre; but it was not until 1826, 
on the completion of his musical education 
under Attwood, and subsequently under Fétis 
in Paris, that he took his place as a member 
of all the important orchestras of London, 
such as the Philharmonic, the Ancient Con- 
certs, &c. The Saltoun Club of Instrumen- 
talists and the Societa Lirica are said to have 
been founded by him as early as this period 
of his life. They were intended for the 
practice and performance of unfamiliar ope- 
ratic music. He played in the orchestra on 
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the occasion of Weber’s‘funeral, 21 June 
1826. About this time he was appointed to 
a subordinate post at the Royal Academy of 
Music, and became musical editor of the 
‘Athenzeum’ and other papers. In 1830 he 
seems to have given public concerts under 
the patronage of the Duke of Leinster (Mu- 
sical Union Record). He wrote a ‘ Victoria 
March’ on the occasion of her majesty’s first 
visit to the city, in November 1887, and this 
is almost his only experiment as a com- 
poser. During his frequent journeys to the 
continent he made the acquaintance of a 
large number of foreign musical celebrities, 
and it is no doubt to this that he owed not 
merely the catholicity of his taste, but also 
much of the success of the undertaking with 
which his name is identified. The set of 
chamber concerts which he inaugurated, under 
the name of the ‘ Musical Union,’ and which 
originated in a weekly meeting at his own 
house, had a most important effect. on the 
public taste, not so much perhaps directly as 
through its successor, the Popular Concerts. 
By the formation of an aristocratic com- 
mittee, and by making the concerts in some 
measure social gatherings, for which the pri- 
vilege of membership could only be obtained 
by personal introduction, he secured for his 
scheme a prestige which had been enjoyed by 
no concerts except the Concerts of Ancient 
Music. It was infinitely to Ella’s credit that 
under such circumstances the standard of the 
music performed, and that of the perform- 
ances, for which he alone was responsible, 
remained so high as it did throughout the 
thirty-five years of the Musical Union’s ex- 
istence. The programme always contained 
at least two concerted instrumental works of 
a high order, and the compositions chosen 
showed the director to be marvellously free 
from narrowness in musical taste. The exe- 
cutants were generally artists of established 
position, many of whom had not appeared 
before in England. The annual series con- 
sisted of eight afternoon concerts given dur- 
ing the season, at first in Willis’s Rooms, and 
a benefit concert for the director, when vocal 
music, at other times excluded, was allowed 
to form part of the programme. Two excel- 
lent details of arrangement characterised the 
concerts, viz. the placing of the artists in the 
middle of the room, with the audience sur- 
rounding them, and the introduction of ana- 
lytical programmes, not the formidable pam- 
phlets which are now issued under that title, 
but afew pages of explanatory matter, which 
were printed and sent out to the subscribers 
a few days before the concert. The under- 
taking met with such support that a series 
of evening concerts, at somewhat lower 
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prices, was started in the early part of 1852, 
under the title of ‘Musical Winter Even- 
ings’ In 1858 both sets of concerts were 
transferred to Hanover Square Rooms, and 
in the following year to the newly opened 
St. James’s Hall. In the same year, the 
Monday Popular Concerts having been set on 
foot, Ella’s evening series was given up. A 
project for founding a Musical Union Insti- 
tute, broached in September 1860, was in- 
sufficiently supported. Its object was to 
provide, for the use of musicians, a musical 
library, a collection of instruments, and 
rooms for lectures, rehearsals, and concerts, 
and for a time the institute was advertised 
as actually existing at Ella’s house, 18 Han- 
over Square. In 1855 he had been appointed 
musical lecturer to the London Institution, 
and the substance of three lectures on melody, 
harmony, and counterpoint was given in the 
‘Musical Union Record,’ i.e. the analytical 
programme above referred to. Of the many 
subsequent series delivered by him one only 
appears to have been published, a set of four 
on dramatic music (1872). In 1869 he pub- 
lished ‘Musical Sketches Abroad and at 
Home,’ a volume of anecdotes, autobiogra- 
phical and otherwise, bearing on music. The 
book ran through two editions, and a third, 
edited by the author’s friend, Mr. John 
Belcher, was published in 1878. A ‘ Per- 
sonal Memoir of Meyerbeer, with Analysis 
of “ Les Huguenots,”’ is Ella’s only important 
contribution to musical literature besides. 
those we have mentioned. His title of pro- 
fessor was derived from his post at the Lon- 
don Institution. He was honorary member 
of the Philharmonic Academy of Rome, and 
of the Philharmonic Society of Paris. The 
Musical Union ceased to exist in 1880, when 
the director gave up active work. For the 
last twenty years of his life he lived at 
9 Victoria Square, London, where he died 
2 Oct. 1888, after repeated attacks of para- 
lysis. For some years before his death he 
had been totally blind. He was buried in 
Brompton cemetery 5 Oct. 


[Musical Sketches at Home and Abroad; Mu- 
sical Union Record, 1845-73; Grove’s Dict. of 
Music, 1. 486, ii. 432; obituary notice by Mr. 
T. L. Southgate in the Musical Standard for 
6 Oct. 1888.] J. A. F: M. 


ELLACOMBE or ELLICOMBE, 
HENRY THOMAS (1790-1885), divine and 
antiquary, son of the Rev. William Ellicombe, 
rector of Alphington, Devonshire, was born in 
1790, and having graduated B.A. from Oriel 
College, Oxford, in 1812, applied himself until 
1816 to the study of engineering in Chatham 
Dockyard, under the direction of Brunel. In 
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1816 he proceeded to the degree of M.A., and 
was ordained for the curacy of Cricklade, a 
Wiltshire parish in the diocese of Gloucester. 
In the following year, having received priest’s 
orders, he removed to Bitton, Gloucestershire, 
in the same diocese. He held the curacy till 
1885, when he became the vicar. In 1850 
he was presented to the rectory of Clyst St. 
George, Devonshire, being succeeded in his 
former benefice by his son, the Rev. Canon 
Ellacombe. He died at Clyst St. George, 
30 July 1885, and was buried in the church- 
yard of Bitton. 

In spite of many difficulties, Ellacombe 
restored the church of Bitton in 1822, and 
built three other churches in the wide district 
under his care. In 1843 his parishioners 
presented him with a testimonial, and in 
doing so the churchwardens stated that he 
had been the means of providing church ac- 
commodation in the district for 2,285 wor- 
shippers, and schoolrooms for 820 children. 
After his removal to Clyst St. George he re- 
built the nave of the church, and in 1860 
erected a school-house and master’s residence. 

Ellacomhbe was the great authority on bells, 
upon which he wrote some valuable treatises. 
He likewise invented an ingenious apparatus 
of chiming hammers, which enables one man 
to chime all the bells in a steeple. He was 
a learned antiquary, and a skilful florist and 
botanist. His chief writings are: 1. ‘ Prac- 
tical Remarks on Belfries and Ringers,’ Bris- 
tol, 1850, 4th edit. 1876. 2. ‘The Bells of 
the Church,’ London, 1862. 3. ‘ History and 
Antiquities of the Parish of Clyst St. George,’ 
Exeter, 1865. 4. ‘Memoir of the Manor of 
Bitton, 1867. 5. ‘Church Bells of Devon, 
with a List of those in Cornwall and a 
Supplement, Exeter, 1872. 6. ‘Church Bells 
of Somerset,’ &c., Exeter, 1875. 7. ‘The 
Voice of the Church Bells, Exeter, 1875. 
8. ‘Church Bells of Gloucestershire, c., 
Exeter, 1881. 9. ‘History and Antiquities 
of the Parish of Bitton,’ 2 parts, Exeter, 
1881-3. These works were privately printed. 


[Catalogue of Oxford Graduates (under the 
name ‘Ellicombe’); Church Bells, 7 Aug. 1885; 
Gloucestershire Notes and Queries, ili. 230; 
Mozley's Reminiscences, i. 75-81.] B. H. B. 


ELLENBOROUGH, Lorp and Hart 
or. [See Law, Epwarp.] 


ELLERKER, Srr RALPH (d. 1546), 
warrior, was the eldest son of Sir Ralph 
Eilerker of Risby, Yorkshire, by Anne, daugh- 
ter of Sir Thomas Gower of Stytnam. Both 
father and son were knighted by the Karl of 
Surrey at Flodden Field. The elder Ellerker 
took part in the useless Spanish expedition 
in 1512, was an esquire of the king’s body, 
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received a salary as one of the king’s spears 
of honour, and died in 1540. Whether it 
was he or his son who represented Scar- 
borough in the parliament of 1529 is uncer- 
tain. The younger Ellerker was appointed 
chief steward of the lordships of Cotingham 
and Rise in 1522, and from that time onward 
frequently was onthe commission of the peace 
for the Kast Riding. He was on the royal 
commission to treat for redress of outrages 
in the west marches in 1531, when he also 
served on a commission for the reform of the 
weirs and fishgarths in Yorkshire. In 1533 
he was busy in the north mustering troops 
and fighting, and in July of that year he was 
one of the English commissioners who con- 
cluded a year’s truce with Scotland. He was 
returned by York county for the parliament 
of 1541. In 1542 he was head of a commis- 
sion appointed to survey the waste grounds 
on the border, to describe the condition of 
‘all castells, towers, barmekins, and fort- 
resses,’ and to advise on the best means for 
strengthening the defences and peopling the 
district. The official report of this commis- 
sion is preserved among the Harleian MSS. 
(292, ff. 97-123). In the same year Ellerker 
was one of the council at Calais, and in 1544 
he was marshal of the English army in Bou- 
logne when that town was captured. He 
distinguished himself by taking the crest 
from the dauphin of France. He returned 
to England in January 1545-6, but in April 
was at Boulogne again, and died there in 
battle in that month. He was buried in the 
church of St. Mary at Boulogne. He mar- 
ried Joan, daughter of John or Thomas Arden, 
by whom he had a son, Ralph, who was high- 
sheriff in 1529, was knighted by Henry VIIT 
on presenting the ensign won in France, and 
died 1 Aug. 1550. 


[Poulson’s Hist. of Holderness, i. 394; Tho- 
mas’s Historical Notes, i. 117; Brewer's Letters 
and Papers of Henry VIII (Rolls Ser.) i. 967, il. 
872, 1464, iii. 864, 3076, v. 147, 336, Siena 


ELLERKER, THOMAS (17388-1795), 


| jesuit, born at Hart, near Hartlepool, Dur- 


ham, on 21 Sept. 1738, entered the So- 
ciety of Jesus in 1755, and in due course be- 
came a professed father. When the order 
was suppressed in 1773 he accompanied his 
fellow jesuits to Liége, and thence emigrated 
with the community in 1794 to Stonyhurst, 
Lancashire, where he died on 1 May 1795. 
Ellerker, who is described by Dr. Oliver 
as ‘one of the ablest professors of theology 
that the English province ever produced,’ was 
the author of: 1. ‘ Tractatus Theologicus de 
Jure et Justitia,’ 1767, 4to, pp. 248. e the 
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library at Stonyhurst. 2.‘ Tractatus de In- 


carnatione.’ 


[Foley’s Records, vii. 223; Oliver’s Collecta- 
nea 8. J. p.85; Gillow’s Bibl. Dict. ; De Backer, 
Bibl. des Kerivains de la Compagnie de Jésus 
(1869), p. 1719.] ins 


ELLERTON, EDWARD, D.D. (1770- 
1851), founder of scholarships, son of Ri- 
chard Ellerton of Downholm, Yorkshire, was 
born in 1770; was educated at Richmond 
School; matriculated at Oxford as a mem- 
ber of University College; and graduated 
B.A. in 1792, and M.A. in 1795. Ellerton 
was appointed master of Magdalen College 
school in 1799; was afterwards elected fel- 
low of the same college, and proceeded B.D. 
in 1805, and D.D.in 1815. He was appointed 
to the perpetual curacy of Horspath, Oxford- 
shire, in 1814, and to the perpetual curacy 
of Sevenhampton, Gloucestershire, in 1825, 
resigning the latter charge early in 1851. 
For some time also he acted as curate to 
Routh, the president of Magdalen, at Theale 
near Reading, a chapelry attached to the 
rectory of Tilehurst. Ellerton was the 
founder of many scholarships and prizes. In 
1825 he established an annual prize of twenty 
guineas, open to all members of the univer- 
sity of Oxford who had passed examination 
for their first degree, the prize to be given 
for the best English essay on some theological 
subject. In the earlier part of Pusey’s career 
Ellerton was his close friend, and, in conjunc- 
tion with Pusey and his brother Philip, he 
founded in 1832 the Pusey and Ellerton 
scholarships, three in number, which are 
open to all members of the university, and 
are of the annual value of 30/. each. Mag- 
dalen College also, in which Ellerton had 
for many years been sole tutor, and very 
frequently bursar, shared in his benefactions. 
In addition to other gifts, in 1835 he founded 
an annual exhibition for the best reader of 
the lessons in the college chapel; in 1849 
an annual exhibition for the best scholar 
among the choristers; and by his will he 
founded in Magdalen College two annual 
exhibitions for students in Hebrew. He 
further established an exhibition for boys 
educated at Richmond School. Ellerton was 
a firm supporter of the principles of the 
Reformation, and in 1845 published a brief 
polemical treatise on ‘The Evils and Dangers 
of Tractarianism.’ He was lecturer in di- 
vinity, and senior fellow of Magdalen College, 
and perpetual delegate of privileges in Oxford 
University. He died at his curacy of Theale, 
26 Dec. 1851. 


Ann, Reg. 1851; Gent. Mag. 1852.] 
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ELLERTON, JOHN LODGE, formerly 
Joun Lopax (1801-1873), amateur musical 
composer, son of Adam Lodge of Liverpool, 
was born in 1801, and sent to Rugby, where 
his proficiency on the pianoforte became con- 
spicuous. He proceeded to Brasenose Col- 
lege, Oxford, where he graduated B.A. 4 Dee. 
1821, and M.A. 16 April 1828. At Oxford, 
before taking his M.A. degree, he published 
some songs and quadrilles. Their success in- 
duced Lodge to study music seriously, and he 
placed himself for two years under the tui- 
tion of Terriani at Rome for counterpoint, 
and gained practice in Italian methods by 
writing seven Italian operas. A tour in Ger- 
many in the company of the Earl of Scar- 
borough was followed in August 1837 by his 
marriage with the sister of the eighth earl, 
the Lady Harriet Barbara Manners-Sutton, 
a widow. Frequent visits to Germany en- 
abled Lodge to study the masters of instru- 
mental music to the best advantage, and no 
fewer than fifty string quartets and similar 
pieces are among his published works. His 
Opus 100, a string quintet, was noticed in 
the ‘Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik’ of May 1850, 
as being skilfully constructed, though neither 
original nor attractive. In the meantime his 
English opera, ‘Domenica,’ produced 7 June 
1838 at Drury Lane, with Miss Cawse, Miss 
Rainforth, and Messrs. Barker, Compton, and 
Fraser in the principal parts, had been 
severely handled in the London press. The 
absurdities of the libretto had no doubt some- 
thing to do with the failure of this work, 
but even the most favourable of Lodge’s 
critics (in the‘ Morning Chronicle’ of 8 June), 
while giving due praise to the pure style of 
the music, adds that it was wanting in variety, 
vigour, effect, originality, and dramatic feel- 
ing. Alfred Bunn (‘TheStage both before and 
behind the Curtain’) wrote: ‘Mr. Lodge’s 
opera of “Domenica” won't do; he is a good 
musician, but not equal to writing for the 
stage; perhaps he holds himself above it.’ 
No record appears of the publication of this 
or of his other English opera, ‘The Bridal of 
Triermain,’ or of his German opera, ‘Lucinda.’ 
More successful was his oratorio, ‘ Paradise 
Lost,’ published in 1857 with pianoforte score, 
the selection of passages from Milton being 
made with discrimination. Lodge had already 
given proof of his literary taste in his poeti- 
cal writings. He was an occasional guest 
of the Madrigal Society in 1840, 1841, and 
1843, and wrote many glees, two of which 
gained prizes (1836 and 1838) at the Catch 
Club. Of his sixty-five songs and nineteen 
duets a few only became widely known. 

Some of Lodge’s instrumental music has 


| been given at the summer resorts in Baden 
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and on the Rhine. His favourite residence 
was at Winkel, near Riidesheim, and he fre- 
quented Arx-la-Chapelle and other health 
resorts. About 1845 he assumed the name 
of Ellerton. It may be inferred from the 
records of the Musical Union, of which he 
was a member from 1847 to 1871, that he 
spent most of the years between 1851 and 
1857, and again from 1860 to 1867, abroad or 
at Bodsilin, Carnarvonshire. John Ella[q.v.], 
the director of the Musical Union, testified 
to his culture and attainments upon an- 
nouncing Ellerton’s election to the committee 
of the season of 1851. He was a sympa- 
thetic supporter of Wagner, who wrote to 
Liszt from London, 10 May 1855, that he had 
lately found a warm friend in this English- 
man. Ellerton died at Connaught Place, 
Hyde Park, on 3 January 1873. 

The list of his published works includes 
five symphonies, Op. 120 being entitled ‘Wald 
Symphonie,’ four orchestral overtures, two 
masses, seven anthems, a ‘Stabat Mater,’ 
seventeen motetts, thirteen sonatas, eleven 
trios, forty-four quartets, three quintets for 
various instruments, &c. Also two volumes 
of poetry, ‘The Bridal of Salerno,’ a romance 
in six cantos, with other poems (1845), and 
‘The Elixir of Youth, a legend, and other 
poems (1864), 

[Musical World of January 1873, and other 
German and English papers; Grove’s Dictionary, 
i. 486; Records of the Madrigal Society and of 
the Musical Union; Oxford Graduates; Brief- 
wechsel zwischen Wagner und Liszt, 1. 71; Fos- 
ter’s Alumni Oxon. (Lodge)]. 1p Wily YE 
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Str Tomas, 1540 P-1617. ] 
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ELLEY, Sir JOHN (d. 1889), lieutenant- 
general, was, according to one statement, a 
native of Leeds, articled to a London solicitor, 
who enlsted in the royal horse guards—then 
better known as the Oxford Blues—for his 
future advancement in which corps his father 
found the means. Another, seemingly better 
authenticated statement, given in ‘ Biographia 
Leodiensis,’ on the authority of the Rev. John 
Smithson, incumbent of Headingley, near 
Leeds, who died in 1835, is that Elley was 
porn in London, where his father kept an 
eating-house in Furnival’s Inn Cellars, Hol- 
born; that he was apprenticed to Mr. John 
Gelderd of Meanwood Tannery, near Leeds, 
and was engaged to Anne Gelderd, his mas- 
ter’s daughter, and that he attended her fune- 
ral at Armley chapelin great grief. Whether 
this was before or after his enlistment does 


[See Eerr- 


not appear. Like many other young soldiers, 
Elley is said to have been very anxious to 
get out of the service again, but to have been 
dissuaded therefrom by the Rey. Mr. Smith- 
son. The regimental records show that 
Eley enlisted in the blues at Leeds 5 Noy. 
1789, and that 4 June 1790 he purchased 
a troop-quartermastership in the regiment, 
such warrant rank being then obtained by 
purchase, and on 6 June 1794 a cornetcy. 
He was acting-adjutant of the four troops 
of the blues detached to Flanders with the 
Duke of York, with which he made the 
campaigns of 1793-5, and was particularly 
distinguished at the cavalry action at Cateau, 
26 April 1794. After his return from the 
continent he purchased a lieutenancy in the 
regiment 26 June 1796, and a troop 26 Feb. 
1801. He became major 29 Nov. 1804, and 
leutenant-colonel 6 March 1808, having pur- 
chased every step. He was employed on the 
staff of General Staveley in the south of Eng- 
land during the invasion alarms of the begin- 
ning of the century, and was assistant adju- 
tant-general of cavalry in Spain in 1808-9, 
when he was present at the affairs of Saha- 

un, Benevente, &c., and in the retreat to 
and battle of Corunna. He was appointed to 
the army in Portugal in the same capacity in 
1809 (GuRwoon, Well. Desp. ili. 337), and 
made the subsequent campaigns of 1809-14 
in the Peninsula and south of France (7d. 
iv. 61, v. 160-2), including the battle of 
Fuentes de Onoro, the cavalry affair at Llerena 
(2b. v. 595), the battle of Salamanca, where 
he had two horses killed under him, and re- 
ceived a severe bayonet wound during the 
charge of Le Marchant’s brigade (70. vi. 57,64), 
and the battles of Vittoria, Orthez, and Tou- 
louse. As adjutant-general of cavalry he was 
present at Waterloo, and according to popular 
accounts of the battle more than one French 
cuirassier was laid low by him in single com- 
bat. He was made K.C.B., and received nu- 
merous foreign decorations, including the 
fourth class of St. George of Russia. He be- 
came a major-general in 1819, governor of 
Galway in 1820, was employed some years 
on the staff in the south of Ireland, and ap- 
pointed colonel 17th lancers in 1829. In 1885 
he was returned to parliament for Windsor 
asa staunch supporter of Sir Robert Peel. 
He became licutenant-general in 1837. Elley 
died at hisseat, Cholderton Lodge, near Ames- 
bury, Wiltshire, 23 April 1839, and was buried 
in the Chapel Royal, Windsor. By his will 
(personalty sworn under 25,0007.) he left two 
sums of 300/. each to be expended on mess- 
plate for his regiment, a sum of 100/. to be 
distributed among decayed householders in 
Windsor, and six other legacies of 200/, to 
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3007. each to various London charities (see 
Gent. Mag. new ser. xii. 660). 

[R. V. Taylor's Biog. Leodiensis, p. 375; Gro- 
now’s Anecdotes, iii. 86; Cannon’s Hist. Ree. 
17th Lancers (succession of colonels); Gurwood’s 
Well. Desp.; Narratives of the Peninsular and 
Waterloo campaigns, various; Gent. Mag. new 
ser. xi. 430-1, xii. 660.] ic ie a On 


ELLICE, EDWARD, the elder (1781- 
18638), politician, was of an English family 
which settled in Aberdeenshire about the 
middle of the seventeenth century. His grand- 
father established himself as a merchant in 
New York, and his father, Alexander, taking 
the English side in the war of independence, 
removed to Montreal and founded the house of 
Inglis, Ellice, &Co. He was also managing di- 
rector ofthe Hudson’s Bay Company, supplied 
avery large part of the capital with which the 
whole fur trade was carried on, and established 
a branch of his firm in London about 1800. 
Edward, his third son, was born in 1781, and 
was educated at Winchester. He afterwards 
studied at Marischal College, Aberdeen, and 
while there lived in the family of Principal 
Brown. He matriculated at the university 
in 1797, and graduated M.A.in 1800, having 
chiefly studied ancient history, logic, and 
moral philosophy. He became a clerk in his 
father’s London house, and there acquired 
his remarkable business habits, and went to 
Canada in 1803, where he engaged in the fur 
trade. He happened while in Canada in 1806 
to make the first passage in the first steam- 
boat ever launched, the Fulton. In 1805 he 
became connected with the competing Cana- 
dian fur companies, the North-West Com- 
pany and the X. Y. Company. In this way he 
was the opponent of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. In 1820 the colonial secretary, Lord 
Bathurst, consulted him as to an amalgama- 
tion of the companies, which, after a very diffi- 
cult negotiation, he accomplished 26 March 
1821, and on his suggestion an act was passed 
in 1821 giving the thus constituted Hudson s 
Bay Company the right of exclusive trade for 
twenty years. He remained connected with 
the company till his death, and was then still 
adeputy-governor. In 1803 he also paid his 
first visit to the United States, which he re- 
peatedly revisited down to 1859, acquainting 
himself with the state of politics from time to 
time. He foresaw for many years the civil 
war of 1861 and its enormous cost, and de- 
plored the prospect of the conquest of the 
confederate states. He was, however, so little 
ofa partisan as to entertain impartially Mason, 
the confederate commissioner, in 1862, and 
Adams, the United States ambassador, in 
1863. Having married in 1809 Lady Hannah 
Althea Bettesworth, widow of Captain Bettes- 
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worth, R.N., and youngest sister of the second 
Earl Grey, he was thrown into constant con- 
tact with the whig party. By her he had one 
son, Edward [q. v. |, afterwards M.P. for the 
St. Andrews burghs. She died 29 July 1832. 
He married in 1843 Lady Leicester, widow of 
the fst Earl of Leicester, and third daughter 
of the fourth Earl of Albemarle. She died 
in 1844. His views were at first strongly 
radical, and he was the friend and associate 
of Sir F. Burdett, Sir J. Cam Hobhouse, and 
Whitbread ; and during his closest alliance 
with the whig government he was supposed to 
represent the radical section. He was elected 
a member of Brooks’s Club 3 June 1809, and 
in 1818, with Peter Moore, defeated Joseph 
Butterworth and was returned for Coventry. 
Coventry had an exclusively freeman’s fran- 
chise, and there being no householder vote as 
such, a large proportion of the 3,700 voters 
had to be brought froma distance. The elec- 
tions were thus enormously costly, but there 
was no direct bribery. In 1820 he was again 
returned at the head of the poll. Foresee- 
ing the difficulty of colonial relations with 
Canada, he supported in 1822 Wilmot’s Cana- 
dian Government and Trade Bill. He was 
defeated at Coventry in 1826, but was again 
successful in 1830. In 1831 he was returned 
with Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer, and continued 
to represent the town till his death, receiving 
the second votes of radicals and conservatives, 
as wellasliberal support. Henever canvassed, 
but during elections, or when his votes had 
given offence, his habit was to address meet- 
ings. In general his constituents allowed 
him much political latitude. During his 
first three parliaments he was a follower of 
Joseph Hume. In Lord Grey’s government, 
in spite of Lord Duncannon’s claims from his 
services as whip to the opposition, he was 
appointed, November 1830, secretary to the 
treasury and whip—an arduous post, as he 
had the principal conduct of the election of 
1831, was opposed by a very able tory whip, 
Holmes, and had large funds to administer. 
‘He beat the enemy with their own weapons,’ 
says Le Marchant ; ‘he collected large sums 
from the leading whigs, with which he pur- 
chased several of the nomination boroughs 
previously represented by tories.’ Having a 
great provincial connection with local liberal 
leaders, he was widely successful. He was 
not on the committee of four which prepared 
the first scheme of reform for the approval of 
the cabinet, but he vigorously supported it in 
parliament, especially the parts of it which 
enfranchised the metropolitan boroughs. ‘He 
had more to do,’ says Campbell, ‘with carry- 
ing the bill than any other man’ (Autobio- 


| graphy, i. 500). In August 1832 he resigned 
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his secretaryship, and expressed a strong wish 
never to hold office again. His business 
affairs called him to America, and his pas- 
sage was taken, when Lord Grey by a most 
urgent written entreaty induced him to accept 
the secretaryship at war with a seat in the 
cabinet, which he held till Lord Melbourne’s 
resignation in December 1834 (original letter 
of Earl Grey, dated Downing Street, 27 March 
1833). While secretary at war he had urged 
strongly that appointments in the army should 
be made directly by the secretary, so as to 
secure responsibility to parhament; but in 
this he was steadily opposed by the Duke of 
Wellington. From 1834 he never held office 
again, but continued the confidential adviser of 
liberal governments till hisdeath. His advice 
in general was for liberals to resign rather than 
be turned out ; and when in opposition, not to 
be in a hurry to turn out a conservative go- 
vernment. He was influential in forming 
many ministries, especially Lord Melbourne’s 
second administration. In 1834, while the 
committee appointed to consider Whittle 
Harvey’s claims tu be called to the bar was 
sitting, he was charged with having employed 
public funds for election purposes in 1832. 
"The charge, however, was refuted (HANSARD, 
21 and 23 July 1834); he had found large 
sums for the election from his own private 
fortune upon the failure of party funds ( Gire- 
ville Memoirs, 1st ser. ui. 112), In 1836 he 
was chiefly instrumental in founding the Re- 
form Club, of which he was the first chair- 
man. After the Reform Bill of 1832 he was 
opposed to further organic change, and con- 
demned Lord John Russell’s proposals for 
further reform. Though he did not agree 
with Palmerston’s foreign policy, especially 
in 1840, when he and other whigs misled 
Guizot into supposing that his policy in the 
East would not beinterfered with by England, 
he supported him as premier. He was inti- 
mate with many leading French politicians, 
especially with Guizot, Thiers, Prosper Méri- 
mée, and Madame de Lieven. In April 1836 
he was in Paris, privately urging the French 
government tosendan armed force into Spain, 
and again in January 1837, after a visit to 
America, intriguing to set up Thiers against 
the government of M. Molé (Ratkes’s Journal, 
ii. 853; Greville Memoirs, 3rd ser. ill. 379). 
In 1855 he was a member of Roebuck’s com- 
mittee to inquire into the administration of 
the Crimean war; and in 1857 of the Hudson’s 
Bay committee, before which he was also a 
witness. He was universally known by the 
nickname, probably invented by Brougham, 
of ‘ the Bear ’—‘ for his wiliness,’ says Carlyle 
(CARLYLE, Reminiscences, ed. C. Norton, 1. 
207), ‘rather than for any trace of ferocity,’ 


really from his connection with the north- 
west fur trade. He was a most hospitable 
and disinterested man, and never sought any- 
thing from governments. He declined even 
the peerage which was the obvious reward 
of his great party services, and probably the 
sole acquisition of his political life was the 
silver inkstand which he retained in accor- 
dance with the custom of the time when he 
gave up the office of secretary at war. Though 
little of a student, he was well informed, a 
ready speaker, but not easily stirred to speak, 
an excellent whip, exempt from the social 
prejudices of the whigs, popular with the 
House of Commons, sagacious, and indepen- 
dent. ‘II était,’ says P. Mérimée, ‘1’un des 
plus parfaits modéles du gentleman de la 
vieille roche,” Politics cost him large sacri- 
fices, for he was a busy and successful mer- 
chant; the first to pass from the counting- 
house to the cabinet. He inherited large 
landed estates in Canada and in the state of 
New: York, and was in early life practically 
engaged in colonising them. He entertained 
at Glenquoich in Inverness with a profuse but 
delightful hospitality, sometimes having more 
than a thousand guests in a year. He was 
made a D.C.L. of St. Andrews, and was 
appointed a deputy-lieutenant of Inverness- 
shirein 1862. He presided ata public dinner 
at Inverness held to celebrate the completion 
of the northern railways on 10 Sept. 1863, 
and was found dead in his bed at Ardochy, 
on his estate of Glengarry, from heart disease 
on 17 Sept.,in the following week. He was 
buried on 23 Sept. at Torr-na-Cairidh, amound 
at the end of Loch Garry. His portrait is in 
the Reform Club. 

[Times, 21 Sept. 1863 ; for hisearly life Scottish 
American Journal, 15 Oct. 1863; Greville Me- 
moirs; Raikes’s Journal; McCullagh Torrens’s 
Melbourne; Lord Malmesbury’s Recollections ; 
Croker Papers ; Gent. Mag. 1863; Le Marchant’s 
Lord Althorp; pamphlet, The Hudson’s Bay 
Company: What is it? 1864; Report of the 
Committee of the House of Commons on the 
Hudson’s Bay Co., 1857; Bryce’s Hist. of the 
Canadian People; Fagan’s The Reform Club ; 
Mérimée’s Letters to Panizzi and Portraits His- 
toriques, 1874, p. 290; Watkins's Canada. ] 
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ELLICEH, EDWARD, the younger (1810- 
1880), politician, only son of the Right Hon, 
Edward Ellice [q. v.], and of his first wife, 
Lady Hannah Althea Bettesworth, sister of 
the second Earl Grey, was born in London 
19 Aug. 1810. He was educated at Eton 
and at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
was admitted M.A., without previous degree, 
as eldest grandson of Earl Grey (Gracp), 
2 May 1831. In 1832 he went to Russia in the 
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diplomatic service as private secretary to Lord 
Durham, and in 1838 in the same capacity to 
Canada. In 1834 he married Catharine Jane, 
daughter of General Balfour of Balbirnie, 
who died in 1864. He subsequently married 
Eliza Stewart, widow of Alexander Speirs of 
Elderslie, and daughter of T. C. Hagart of 
Bantaskine. At the general election of 188 

he contested Inverness, and was defeated by 
a tory candidate, but was elected member for 
Huddersfield in 1836, and when that parlia- 
ment was dissolved he stood for St. Andrews 
burghs, was returned by a majority of twenty- 
nine, and represented the constituency for 
forty-two years. Throughout this long ca- 
reer he was a consistent supporter of the 
liberal politics with which he entered parlia- 
ment. He supported the abolition of the 
corn laws and of the navigation laws, and on 
every occasion maintained the principles of 
free trade. He gave important aid in the 
reform of the Scotch poor law and lunacy 
law, opposed the Maynooth grant, and advo- 
cated the disestablishment of the Irish church. 
In 1855 he published ‘ The State of the High- 
lands in 1854,’ a pamphlet containing several 
of his letters to Lord Palmerston on the op- 
pressive method of administering the poor 
law in the highlands then existing. In 1859 
he was attacked in many newspapers (Daily 
News, 24 Jan. 1859) for a proposal that there 
should be some nominated members in the 
House of Commons. Having felt a growing 
want of confidence in Mr. Gladstone, then the 
leader of the liberal party, he was much as- 
tonished when on the morning of 13 Noy. 
1869 a letter arrived from that minister, pro- 
posing that he should be added to the peerage 
of the United Kingdom ‘asa genuine tribute,’ 
wrote Mr. Gladstone, ‘to your character, posi- 
tion, and public services.’ He declined the 
proposed honour. In 1873 he gave long and 
valuable evidence before a royal commission 
on the state of the highlands as regards deer, 
sheep, wire fencing, and the game laws. On 
4 Nov. 1879 he published a farewell address 
to his constituents, and soon after retired 
from parliament. In the following June he 
was ill, but his health improved, and he 
sailed in July for a cruise in his yacht Ita. 
He died on board off Portland during the 
night of 2 Aug. 1880, and was buried at 
Tor-na-cairidhon Lochgarry, Inverness-shire. 
Karly in life he bought with the money left 
to him by his mother the estate of Glen- 
quoich, Inverness-shire, and some years later 
he acquired from Lord Ward the adjoining 
estate of Glengarry. He loved the highlands, 
and at Invergarry on Loch Oich built a house 
of extraordinary comfort ina situation which 
combined all the beauties of mountain, water, 


and woods. He did all in his power to im- 
prove the dwellings of his tenantry, and by 
planting, fencing, and road-making did much 
for their comfort. He knew personally every 
one who lived on his estates, and had great 
influence with them. "When he first went 
to live at Glenquoich, a freebooter of the Rob 
Roy type haunted the district, and had a 
little stronghold on an island in Loch Quoich, 
which still bears hisname. This highlander 
called on the new proprietor, and sticking his 
dirk in the table defiantly declared that to be 
his title to his island. The freebooter soon 
came to like Ellice, and lived in amity with 
him till other neighbours, less willing to miss 
a sheep now and then, stormed the stronghold 
and placed the highland robber in durance at 
Fort William. Though Ellice had clear and 
definite opinions upon all the great political 
movements of his time, his active political 
life was engaged chiefly with measures of 
practical importance, and he consequently 
occupied a less prominent position as a public 
man than perhaps might have been his had 
he chosen party politics for the field of his. 
ambition. His portrait by Richmond is at 
Invergarry. 

[Conolly’s Biog. Dict. of Eminent Men of Fife,. 
1866; Fife Herald, August 1880; Scotsman, Au- 
gust 1880; family papers. | INGE 


ELLICOMBE. [See also ELLAcomBE. } 
ELLICOMBE, Str CHARLES GRENE 


(1783-1871), general, royal engineers, son of 
the Rev. William Ellicomhbe, rector of Al- 
phington, Devonshire, was born in his father’s 
rectory on 3 Aug. 1783, and after receiving 
his early education at the grammar school at 
Chudleigh, and at the Royal Military Aca- 
demy, Woolwich, obtained a commission es 
first leutenant in the royal engineers on 
1 July 1801. After a year and a half, during 
which he was employed on the military works 
and fortifications of Portsmouth, under Major- 
general Evelegh, he was sent to Ceylon, and 
was one of the first batch of British engineers 
stationed there. At that time the colony 
was in a very disturbed state, which neces- 
sitated active military operations, in which 
Ellicombe had his full share. He was pro- 
moted second captain on 1 July 1806, and re- 
turned to England at the end of 1807, where 
he was employed for a time as second en- 
gineer at Chatham, and afterwards as com- 
manding engineer of the northern district of 
England. On 1 May 1811 he was promoted 
to the rank of first captain, and in the Oc- 
tober following joined the army under Wel- 
lington in the Peninsula. In January 1812 
he was at the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo, where 
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he was one of the directors of the attack, 
and accompanied the column of Vandeleur’s 
brigade to the storming of the breach, left 
of the main breach. In March and April of 
the same year he was at the last siege of 
Badajoz. For his services at this siege he 
received the brevet rank of major on 27 April, 
having been recommended by Wellington in 
his despatch of the 10th of that month. Sub- 
sequently he was present in the retreat from 
Burgos and the crossing of the Ebro. The 
following year he took part in the battle of 
Vittoria, serving on the staff as major of bri- 
gade, and shortly after was detailed for the 
siege of San Sebastian, through the whole of 
which (11 July to 8 Sept. 1813) he acted as 
brigade-major to the corps of royal engineers. 
For his exertions in the effectual discharge 
of this onerous duty and his distinguished 
conduct he was made a brevet lieutenant- 
colonel 21 Sept. 1813, and under the order 
of 1 June 1814 was decorated with the gold 
medal. 

He subsequently fought at the passage of 
the Bidassoa, and also at the battles of the 
Nivelle and Nive on 10, 11, and 12 Dec. 1813, 
concluding his war service by sharing in the 
campaign of 1814, particularly at the passage 
of the Adour, blockade of Bayonne, and re- 
pulse of the sortie from that fortress. At the 
cessation of hostilities he joined the head- 
quarters of the army at Toulouse, and in 
July he returned to England. Some thirty- 
three years afterwards he was awarded tor 
these distinguished services the war medal 
and five clasps for Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajoz, 
Vittoria, Nivelle, and Nive. 

On 4 June 1815 he was created one of the 
first companions of the Bath, and for the 
next six years held an appointment as com- 
manding engineer in the south of England. 
In 1821 he was made brigade major of the 
corps, and as such was on the staff of the 
inspector-general of fortifications at the ord- 
nance office in London, an appointment cor- 
responding to that of the present deputy ad- 
jutant-general, and held by an officer of rank. 
Ete was selected for the duty on account of 
his well-known administrative ability and 
intimate acquaintance with the large range 
of complicated details connected with the 
military and scientific business of the corps 
of royal engineers, and so well did he fulfil 
the duties for which his energy, clear mind, 
and untiring activity singularly fitted him, 
that he retained the appointment until De- 
cember 1842, or a period of twenty-two years. 
He had been promoted major-generalin 1841, 
and rose to the rank of full general and colonel 
commandant ofroyalengineers,and on 10 Noy. 
1862 was advanced to the honour of a knight 
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commander of the Bath. He married in 1822 
a daughter of the Rev. E. Peach, rector of 
Cheam, Surrey. She died in 1860 without. 
issue. On withdrawing from the active duties. 
of his profession Ellicomhe settled at Worth- 
ing, where he died on 7 June 1871. 


{Official Records; Colburn’s United Service: 
Magazine, July 1871.] R. H. V. 


ELLICOTT, JOHN (1706 ?-1772), clock 
maker and man of science, son of John Elli— 
cott, clockmaker, by Mary, his wife, was born 
in or about 1706. The elder Ellicott was. 
apprenticed to John Waters 5 Sept. 1687 ; 
made free of the Company of Clockmakers. 
6 July 1696; chosen on the court of assis- 
tants of the company 19 Oct. 1726; and. 
elected junior warden 29 Sept. 1731, and 
renter warden 29 Sept. 1732 (OVERALL, Cat. 
of Lnbrary and Museum of Company of 
Clockmakers, p. 100, where the Ellicotts, 
father, son, and grandson, are confused; A7T- 
Kins and OVERALL, Account of the Company 
of Clockmakers, p. 87). He died in June: 
1733, in the parish of Allhallows, London. 
Wall, administration of his goods being 
granted in P. C. C. on the 25th of that month 
to his widow, Mary Ellicott. The son, who 
carried on business at 17 Sweeting’s Alley, 
Royal Exchange (Krnr, London Directory, 
1738, p. 27; Baupwin, Gude to London, 
1752, p. 151), gained a great reputation for 
the beauty and excellence of his work- 
manship, and was appointed clockmaker to 
George III. Specimens of his art are much. 
prized. He was also a mathematician of 
considerable ability. In 1786 he submitted 
tothe Royal Society an improved pyrometer, 
to be again improved upon by Edward 
Troughton (NEtruRopp, Treatise on Watch- 
work, p. 224). It is figured and described. 
in the ‘ Philosophical Transactions, xxxix. 
297-9, with which cf. ‘Gent. Mag.’ xx. 119-22. 
He was elected F.R.S. 26 Oct. 1788 (THom- 
son, Hist. of Royal Soc., appendix iv.) The 
following year he read to the society two 
papers giving ‘An Account of the Influence 
which two Pendulum Clocks were observed 
to have upon each other’ (Phel. Trans. vol. 
xli, pt. i. pp. 126, 128), two editions of which 
were afterwards published separately, 4to, 
London, n.d. Another interesting contri- 
bution was a series of three ‘Essays towards. 
discovering the Laws of Electricity,’ read in. 
1748, and printed in ‘ Phil. Trans.’ xly. 195, 
208, 213; reissued, with the addition of part 
of a letter from the Abbé Nollet to Martin. 
Folkes (concerning electricity), 4to, London,. 
1748. In June 1752 he communicated an. 
account of his invention of a compensated. 
pendulum in‘ A Description of Two Methods 
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by which the Irregularities in the Motion of 
a Clock, arising from the Influence of Heat 
and Cold upon the Rod of the Pendulum, 
may be prevented’ (Phil. Trans. xlvii. 479- 
494; cf. Gent. Mag. xxiii. 429-30); reprinted 
separately, 4to, London, 1753. It is a bad 
but very scientific-looking pendulum, and ‘is 
still used in small French clocks made to 
show and tosell, though it has long ago been 
abandoned in England’ (Brcxerr, Rudimen- 
tary Treatise on Clocks and Watches and 
Bells, 7th edit. pp. 64-5). His other papers 
are ‘On the Specific Gravity of Diamonds’ 
(Phil. Trans. xliii. 468-72 ; cf. 2b. xlv. 433-4, 
453), and ‘ Experiments in order to discover 
the Height to which Rockets may be made 
to ascend and to what Distance their Height 
may be seen’ (7, xlvi. 578-84; cf. Srukn- 
LEY, Diaries and Letters, Surtees Soc., il. 
374). Some observations by Charles Mason 
for proving the going of Ellicott’s clock at 
St. Helena, accompanied with remarks by 
James Short, appeared in the ‘ Phil. Trans.’ 
for 1762 (ii. 534-42; also SruxeEtey, loc. 
cit. ii. 466). Ellicott had made a delinea- 
tion of the complex line of the moon’s motion 
about the same time as James Ferguson, but 
he at once acknowledged Ferguson’s equal 
title to the scheme (Nicuots, Lit. Anecd. il. 
A423). 

By 1761 he had taken a house at Hack- 
ney, where he made observations of the tran- 
sit of Venus (Gent. Mag. xxxi. 318). He 
died suddenly at Hackney in 1772, aged 67 
{Probate Act Book, P.C.C.,1772; Bromuiny, 
Cat. of Engraved Portraits, p. 401). In his 
willdated18 Oct.1771, and proved at London 
26 March 1772, he described himself as ‘ of 
the parish of St. John, Hackney, watch- 
maker,’ and desired burial ‘in the same vault 
with my late dear wife’ (registered in 
P. C. C., 91, Taverner). He left issue two 
sons, Edward and John,and three unmarried 
daughters, Deborah, Mary, and Elizabeth. 
A daughter died at Hackney, aged 50, in 
May 1790 (Gent. Mag. vol. Ix. pt. i. p. 477). 
Ellicott was a nonconformist, and he be- 
queathed 20/. to the pastor (Palmer), and 10/. 
to the poor of the dissenters’ meeting-house 
in Mare Street, Hackney. A mezzotinto 
three-quarter length portrait of Ellicott, at 
the age of sixty-seven, engraved by Robert 
Dunkarton after Nathaniel Dance, was pub- 
lished in 1772, the year of his death. He is 
represented sitting. A fine impression, pre- 
sented to the Clockmakers’ Company by his 
grandson, Edward Ellicott, in 1821, is now 
at the Guildhall (Ovpratt, loc. cit.) Four 
of his letters to Dr. Thomas Birch, 1752-16, 
are preserved in the British Museum, Addit. 
(Birch) MS, 4805, ff. 139-44; another letter 
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dated 1757 is Addit. MS. 28104, f. 36; see 
also Addit. MS. 6209, f. 217. ; 
Epwarp Exricort, the eldest son, having 
been admitted to partnership about 1769 
(Batpwin, Guide to London, 1770, p. 113), 
succeeded to his father’s business, and was 
likewise appointed clockmaker to the king 
(Gent. Mag. xliv. 537, 538). He died in 
Great Queen Street, London, 3 Feb. 1791 
(6. vol. lxi. pt. i. pp. 187, 277,379). One of 
his sons, Edward Ellicott, carried on the 
business at Sweeting’s Alley, and became 
an active member of his company, being 
elected junior warden in 1828 and 1829, 
renter warden in 1830-2, senior warden 
in 1833, and master in 1834, an office he 
continued to fill until his death 8 July 1836, 
at the age of sixty-three (ATKINS and OVER- 
ALL, p. 89; Gent. Mag. new ser. vi. 219). 


{Authorities as above; Atkins and Overall’s 
Some Account of the Company of Clockmakers, 
p. 165; Nouvelle Biographie Générale, xv. 892, 
where French authorities are cited; Wood’s 
Curiosities of Clocks and Watches, pp. 137, 138, 
347; Nelthropp’s Treatise on Watch-work, pp. 
92, 100, 224.] G. G. 


ELLIOT. [See also Exror, Exiorr, and 
ELxrorv. | 


ELLIOT, ADAM (d.1700), traveller, was, 
according to his ‘ Narrative of my Travails, 
Captivity, and Escape from Salle, in the 
Kingdom of Fez,’ a member of Caius Col- 
lege, Cambridge, from 1664 to 1668, when 
he took his B.A. degree. This much is cer- 
tain about him (Cantabrigienses Graduati, 
p- 129), and the charge subsequently brought 
against him by his fellow-collegian, Titus 
Oates, of having been compelled to quit the 
university in consequence of his debauched 
living, was evidently false. But the rest of 
his career is obscure. According to his own 
account, he travelled about the continent 
for the next two years, and was returning 
to England in June 1670, when he was 
taken captive by the Moors and sold as a 
slave. His description of his captivity and 
escape is thrilling, but not necessarily true 
in every detail. In November Elliot reached 
England, and for the next two years was a 
private tutor. In December 1672 he was or- 
dained priest by the Bishop of London. He 
was then chaplain to Lord Grey of Werke, 
after which he officiated in Dublin, until in 
1679 he was summoned to England as wit- 
ness in a lawsuit arising out of Lord Grey of 
Werke’s will. He was about to return to 
Ireland when he was apprehended on the 
evidence of Oates, who accused him of being 
a jesuit priest, and an apostate to Mahome- 
danism. Elliot gained his discharge without 
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being brought to trial, but was reapprehended 
in Dublin for abusing Oates, and fined 2000. 
In 1682 he brought an action against Oates 
for defamation of character, and gained 20J. 
damages. Elliot’s ‘ Apologia pro Vita Sua’ 
was published in the same year; it is sarcas- 
tically entitled ‘A Modest Vindication of 
Titus Oates the Salamanca Doctor from Per- 
jury,’ and contains the ‘ Narrative’ mentioned 
above, Oates’s depositions, and an account of 
the trial between him and Elliot. It is evi- 
dently more ingenious than veracious, and 
the ‘ Narrative’ was amusingly burlesqued 
by Bartholomew Lane, a partisan of Oates, 
in‘ A Vindication of Dr. Titus Oates from two 
Scurrilous Libels’ (1683), 


[The Modest Vindication mentioned above. ] 
SCs: 


ELLIOT, Str CHARLES (1801-1875), 
admiral, son of the Right Hon. Hugh Elliot 
[q.v. |,andnephewof Gilbert Elliot, first earl of 
Minto [q.v.], was born in 1801, probably at 
Dresden, where his father was then the Eng- 
lish minister. He entered the navy in 1815, 
and in 1816 was midshipman of the Minden at 
the bombardment of Algiers. After serving 
in the East Indies and on the coast of 
Africa, he was made lieutenant on 11 June 
1822, and served in that capacity in the 
Hussar on the Jamaica station. In April 
1826 he was promoted to be commander of 
the hospital ship at Port Royal, and was ad- 
vanced to post rank on 28 Aug. 1828, From 
that time he virtually retired from the navy, 
being actively and almost continuously em- 
ployed in the service of the foreign or colo- 
nial office. From 1880 to 1833 he was pro- 
tector of slaves in Guiana. In 1834, when 
commissioners were appointed to superin- 
tend affairs of trade in China, Elliot accom- 
panied them as secretary, and in 1837 became 
chief superintendent and plenipotentiary. It 
was just at this time that the Chinese de- 
cided on putting a stop to the opium traflic, 
always illegal; but asthe English merchants 
found it too lucrative readily to give up, 
smuggling to an enormous extent still con- 
tinued. Elliot had from the first seen that 
these conflicting determinations must lead 
to serious disturbance, and as early as No- 
vember 1837 had written home advising that 
a special commission should be sent out to 
arrange the business. The home government 
neglected to do this or to send any special 
instructions. Thesmuggling went on briskly; 
the Chinese authorities grew more and more 
determined, and at last, with threats of vio- 
lence which there were no means of resist- 
ing, demanded that all the opium on the 
coast should be delivered up to be destroyed. 


As the only possible means of preventing a 
general massacre, Elliot ordered the ships to 
comply with the demand, and opium to the 
value of upwards of four millions sterling 
was accordingly surrendered and burnt. All 
trade was meantime prohibited, and the death 
of a Chinaman, slain in a casual fight with 
some English sailors, made a further ground 
of quarrel. Not only was trade prohibited, 
but the Chinese were forbidden to bring sup- 
ples of any kind to the resident English. 
This stoppage of supplies was strictly enforced 
by some war junks, and Elliot, strengthened 
by the arrival of the Volage frigate, gave 
orders for these to be dispersed ; at the same 
time he declared the port and river of Can- 
ton to be in astateof blockade. In January 
1840 active hostilities began, virtually under 
the direction of Elliot, acting in his civil 
capacity and in concert with his cousin, Rear- 
admiral George Elliot [q. v.], and afterwards 
with Sir James John Gordon Bremer [q. v.], 
by whom the Bogue forts, commanding the 
passage of the Canton river, were taken and 
destroyed; after which Elliot was able to 
conclude a preliminary treaty with the Chi- 
nese local authorities. By both governments 
was this treaty disavowed. The war began 
afresh, and the troops were on the point of 
storming Canton, when Elliot, interposing, 
admitted it to a ransom of 1,250,0007. It 
was his last action as agent in China, Mr. 
Pottinger arriving to supersede him. 

Elliot was afterwards chargé d’affaires in 
Texas 1842-6, governor of Bermuda 1846-54, 
of Trinidad 1854-6, and of St. Helena 1863-9. 
In 1856 he was nominated a civil K.C.B. 
His naval promotions during this time were 
merely honorary, on the retired list ; he be- 
came rear-admiral 2 May 1855, vice-admiral 
15 Jan. 1862, and admiral 12 Sept. 1865. 
He died at Witteycombe, Exeter, on 9 Sept. 
1875. 

[O’Byrne’s Nay. Biog. Dict.; Times, 15 Sept. 
1875; Walpole’s Hist. of England, v. 290.] 
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ELLIOT, Str GEORGE (1784-1868), 
admiral, second son of Gilbert Elliot, first 
earl of Minto [q. v.], was born on 1 Aug. 
1784, and entered the navy in 1794 on board 
the St. George with Captain Foley, whom 
he successively followed to the Britannia, 
Goliath, and Elephant. He was thus, as a 
youngster, present in both of Hotham’s ac- 
tions off Toulon, in the battle of Cape St. 
Vincent, and in that of the Nile [see Fotny, 
Sir Tuomas]. He was promoted to be lieu- 
tenant on 12 Aug. 1800, and in 1801 served 
in the San Josef and St. George, under Lord 
Nelson’s flag, though not hayimg any imme- 
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diate part in the battle of Copenhagen. In 
April 1802 he was promoted to be com- 
mander, and in May 1803 went out to the 
Mediterranean as a volunteer with Nelson 
in the Victory. On 10 July Nelson appointed 
him to the Termagant sloop, and on | Aug. 
posted him to the Maidstone frigate, though 
owing to some irregularity the commission 
was not confirmed till 2 Jan. 1804 (Nelson 
Despatches, v. 150, 184). He was shortly 
afterwards attached to the squadron off Cadiz, 
under Sir Richard Strachan, at which time 
Nelson, in writing to Lord Minto, said: ‘I 
assure you, on my word of honour, that 
George Elliot is at this moment one of the 
very best officers in our service, and his ship 
is in high order’ (7. v. 8365). Durmg the 
war Elliot continued actively employed on 
the home station, in the Mediterranean and 
the East Indies; at the reduction of Java in 
August 1811, and in the suppression of the 
Borneo pirates in June 1813. From 1827 
to 1830 he commanded the Victory guard- 
ship at Portsmouth, and in September 1830 
‘was nominated a C.B., and on 10 Jan. 1837 
was advanced to flag rank. He was secre- 
tary of the admiralty from December 1834 
to April 1835, and one of the lords commis- 
sioners from that time till, in September 
1837, he was appointed to the command-in- 
chief at the Cape of Good Hope. This he 
held till February 1840, when he was sent 
on to China, to be at once commander-in- 
chief and joint plenipotentiary with Captain 
Charles Elliot [q. v.] His health, however, 
gave way,andin November he was compelled 
to invalid. He had no further service, but 
became, in course of seniority, vice-admiral 
on 13 May 1847, and admiral on 5 March 
1853; in November 1862 he was made a 
K.C.B. He had long been in delicate health, 
and after a protracted illness, died in London 
on 24 June 1863. 

He married, in 1810, Eliza Cecilia, daughter 
of Mr. James Ness of Osgodvie in Yorkshire, 
and had a numerous family; his eldest son 
is the present Admiral Sir George Elliot, 
K.C.B. 


[O’Byrne’s Nay. Biog. Dict.; Times, 25 June 
1863; Nicolas’s Nelson Despatches, freq. (see 
Index at end of vol. vii.)] As, 1G de 


ELLIOT, Str GILBERT, Lorp Minto 
(1651-1718), judge, of the family of Eliot of 
Craigend, was born in 1651, being the eldest 
son of Gavin Eliot of Midlem Hill, Roxburgh- 
shire. For many years he practised success- 
fully asa writer in Edinburgh. In 1679, when 
William Veitch, the covenanting minister, 
who afterwards remained his lifelong friend, 
was arrested and tried for his nonconformity, 


Eliot was his agent,and went specially to Lord 
Shaftesbury to protest against the illegality 
of the proceedings against Veitch. He suc- 
ceeded in procuring a royal order to stay the 
proceedings against Veitch, and thus became 
well thought of by the whig leaders. While 
the.Earl of Argyll lay in prison he acted for 
him,-and by great promptitude secured his 
escape before sentence was pronounced upon 
him. He became deeply implicated in the 
subsequent plots against James, went over to 
Holland to prepare for the Earl of Argyll’s 
rising, acted as clerk to the council which the 
rebels held at Rotterdam, collected funds 
among the churches of Geneva and Germany 
for a rising in Scotland, and, returning to Scot- 
land, was actually in arms with the earl. He 
escaped by flight, but was convicted and suf- 
fered forfeiture before thejusticeson 17 March, 
and was condemned to death by the court of 
justiciary on 16 July 1685 (Acts Scots Par. 
vill. 342, 490, xi. 259, 462; FouNTAINHALL, 
Decisions, 1. 366; Woprow, Sufferings of 
Church of Scotland, iv.230). Having obtained 
the royal pardon he applied on 8 Noy. 1687 
for admission to the Faculty of Advocates, but 
failing to pass the required examination, he 
attempted it again with success on 14 July 
1688, and was admitted advocate on 22 Nov. 
following. Having been active in the Prince 
of Orange’s party, and a member of the depu- 
tation from Scotland which invited him to 
land in England, his forfeiture was rescinded 
by act of parliament on 22 July 1690, and in 
1692 he was knighted and appointed clerk 
to the privy council. He now enjoyed a large 
practice, and, though a member, was allowed 
to plead before parliament (FoUNTAINHALL, 
Decisions, i.475; Notes, 230). He was created 
a baronet in 1700 and a judge of the court of 
session, in succession to Lord Phesdo, with 
the title of Lord Minto, on 28 June 1705, and 
was also a member of the court of justiciary. 
From 1703 he represented in parliament the 
county of Roxburgh, and his return was 
petitioned against in 1710, He was a com- 
missioner of supply in several years from 1696, 
and opposed the abolition of the separate Scots 
parliament. He died on 1 May 1718. He 
was twice married : first, to Helen Stephen- 
son, by whom he had one daughter, and, 
secondly, to Jean, daughter of Sir Andrew 
Carre, by whom he had one son, Gilbert 
(1693-1766), who is separately noticed. 


[Brunton and Haig's Senators, p. 480; Burton's 
Hist. of Scotland; Acts Scots Parl.; Veitch’s 
Memoirs, p. 99; Luttrell’s Diary; Carstares 
State Papers, 625; Life and Letters of Sir 
Gilbert Elliot, First Earl of Minto, from 1715 to 
1806, edited by the Countess of Minto, 1874.] 
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ELLIOT, Sir GILBERT, Lorp Mrnto 
(1693-1766), Scotch judge, only son of Gil- 
bert Elliot, lord Minto (1651-1718), by Jean 
_ Carre of Cavers, his second wife, was born in 

1693 or 1694. He studied law and was ad- 
mitted advocate on 26 July 1715. On his 
father’s death in 1718 he succeeded him as 
second baronet. In 1722 he was elected 
M.P. for Roxburghshire. He represented that 
county till 1726, when he was raised to the 
bench, on the death of Sir Francis Grant of 
Cullen. Following his father’s example, he 
assumed the courtesy title of Lord Minto. 
He was named a lord of justiciary on 13 Sept. 
1733 in succession to Sir William Calder- 
wood of Polton, and succeeded Charles Er- 
skine of Tinwald as justice clerk on 3 May 
1763. He held both these offices at the time 
of his death, which took place somewhat 
suddenly at Minto on 16 April 1766. 

Elliot was not specially eminent as a 
judge, but he was widely known and had 
great influence in his own day. He was an 
accomplished man, extremely well versed in 
Italian literature, and an excellent musician. 
He is said to have first introduced the Ger- 
man flute to Scotland, a doubtful statement 
also made about his son Gilbert. He was 

‘an eager agriculturist, and was one of the 
members of an Hdinburgh ‘committee of 
taste for the improvement of the town. He 
was instrumental in introducing many im- 
provements into the county of Roxburgh, and 
the noble trees that still shade the glens at 
Minto were planted by him. He was an eager 
supporter of the Hanoverian succession. Dur- 
ing the rising of 1745 a party of the high- 
landers on the march to England suddenly 
appeared before the house. His daughter Jean 


(1727 ?-1805, authoress of the ‘ Flowers of | 


the Forest’) with great presence of mind 
rushed to meet the visitors and treated them 
as welcome guests, while Elliot betook him- 
self in all haste to some near craigs, where 
he lay concealed among the brushwood. The 
rebels, satisfied with their hospitable recep- 
tion, departed without inquiring too care- 
fully after Elliot, who used to say that ‘he 
owed his life’ on this occasion to his daugh- 
ter, areflection which is somewhat of an un- 
founded libel on the highlanders. 

Elliot married Helen Stewart of Allan- 
‘bank, by whom he had a large family of sons 
and daughters. Of these several attained 
distinction. Gilbert [q. v.] and Jane [q. v.] 
were eminent in literature. John [q. v.] was 
the sailor who destroyed Thurot’s expedition 
(28 Feb. 1760). Andrew was the last English 
governor of New York. He used to tell a 
story, slight in itself, but characteristic of the 
time and of his father. Andrew when a boy 


objected to the boiled mutton which seems 
to have been the eternal Scotch dinner dish 
of the period. The judge heard the complaint 
almost with horror, and ordered the servant 
to give the lad boiled mutton for breakfast, 
dinner, and supper till he learned to like it. | 

[Brunton and Haig’s Senators of the College 
of Justice, p. 500; Lady Minto’s Life and Let- 
ters of First Earl of Minto (1874), vol.i., Intro- 
duction ; Anderson’s Scottish Nation, ii. 132; 
Foster’s Collectanea Genealogica ; Members of 
Parliament, Scotland; Seots Mag. April 1766, 
p. 223.] We, 


ELLIOT, Str GILBERT, third baronet 
of Minto (1722-1777), statesman, philoso- 
pher, and poet, son of Sir Gilbert Elliot, se- 
cond baronet and lord of session (1693-1766) 
[q.v. ], by Helen,daughter of Sir Robert Stuart, 
baronet, of Allanbank, and a brother of Jane 
Elliot [q. v.], was born in September 1722, 
and after attending Dalkeith grammar school 
entered the university of Edinburgh and sub- 
sequently studied at Leyden. Dr. Thomas 
Somerville, who was minister of Minto parish, 
mentions that he was ‘a distinguished clas- 
sical scholar’ (Own Life and Times, p. 120), 
and he himself states that he ‘ had read over 
almost all the classics, both Greek and Latin’ 
(Letter to Hume, 19 Feb. 1751, in Burton’s 
Life, i. 326). He was called to the Scotch 
bar 18 Dec. 1742. His profession proved un- 
congenial to him (Letter to Baron Mure, 
28 June 1742, in Caldwell Papers, ii. 28). 
He was appointed the first sheriff-substitute 
of Roxburghshire, probably through his fa- 
ther’s influence. In 1754 he entered parlia- 
ment as member for Selkirkshire, and he was 
again chosen for the same county in 1762, 
but in 1765 he exchanged it for his native 
county of Roxburgh, which he continued to 
represent till his death. In 1756 he was 
named lord of the admiralty, in 1762 trea- 
surer of the chambers, in 1767 keeper of the 
signet in Scotland, and in 1770 treasurer of 
the navy. On the death of his father in 1766 
he succeeded him in the baronetcy. Horace 
Walpole characterised Sir Gilbert Elliot as 
“one of the ablest members of the House of 
Commons.’ The testimony as to his orato- 
rical gifts, though coloured by national par- 
tiality, is undeniable. Robertson the histo- 
rian told Somerville that no one in the house 
excelled him in ‘ acuteness of reasoning and 
practical information, and Boswell quotes 
his elocution as a model for Scotch orators. 
He particularly distinguished himself in the 
debate on the proposed extension of the militia 
to Scotland in 1751, and in the discussions 
on the expulsion of Wilkes from the House 
of Commons in 1769. At first he was a sup- 
porter of the party of Pitt and the Grenvilles, 
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but afterwards he became:an adherent of the 
party of Lord Bute, whom he endeavoured 
unsuccessfully to reconcile with Pitt. Lat- 
terly he became the special confidant of 
George ITI, and if not his adviser and mentor 
in his political policy, the chief advocate of 
that policy. On the occasion of the London 


riots in 1771 he appeared in the House of | 


Commons as the king’s special ambassador, 
and, by an inflammatory speech in regard to 
thethreatened liberties of the house, virtually 
overruled North and carried a decision to 
which North was opposed, but to which he 
could not object. He supported the king in 
his unhappy policy towards America. When 
in 1775 a conciliatory motion was introduced 
to allow the colonies to tax themselves, Elliot, 
by bringing the royal influence to bear on 
the Bedford party, secured a large majority 
against the motion. 

Elliot continued to retain his interest in 
literature and philosophy, and not only en- 
joyed the acquaintance of the principal lite- 
rary celebrities of the day in London, but 
numbered among his special friends the lead- 
ing members of the literary circle in Edin- 
burgh. He was one of the original members 
of the Poker Club, instituted in Edinburgh in 
1762. Home submitted to him his manu- 
seript of the tragedy of ‘Douglas, Robert- 
son of his ‘ History of Charles V,’ and Hume 
of his ‘ Dialogues of Natural Religion.” For 
these ‘ Dialogues,’ which were written in 1751, 
Hume wished Elliot to assist him in the part 
of Cleanthes, which represented to a great 
extent Elliot’s philosophical position. This 
he declined to do, and on returning the pa- 
pers wrote a long criticism on the ‘ Dialogues,’ 
and also of Hume’s general theory of im- 
pressions and ideas, the rough draft of which 
was published by Professor Dugald Stewart 
in the notes to his ‘ Preliminary Dissertation 
on the Progress of Philosophy,’ contributed 
to the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ with the 
remark that ‘this careless fragment exhibits 
an interesting specimen of the progress made 
in Scotland among the higher classes seventy 
years ago, not only in sound philosophy but 
in purity of style.’ It was chiefly on account 
of Elliot’s advice that Hume refrained from 
publishing the ‘ Dialogues’ during his life- 
time. Somerville states that Elliot showed 
a ‘marked disapprobation of the sceptical 
philosophy.’ He was an elder of the kirk of 
Scotland and a member of the general assem- 
bly, though on friendly terms with sceptics. 
Hume and Baron Mure shared throughout 
life his special intimacy. In 1764 Hume 
applied to Elliot to use his influence to secure 
for him the proper credentials and appoint- 
ments of secretary to the embassy in Paris 
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In 1764 he consulted Hume regarding the 
education of his sons there, who, besides se- 
lecting for them a suitable academy, was ac- 
customed to visit them regularly, and write 
their father detailed accounts of their welfare 
and progress. Horace Walpole made use of 
the journal of Elliot in his ‘Memoirs of 
George III.’ Elliot is said to have left a 
manuscript volume of poems, but only a few 
of his verses have been published. He is 
sometimes wrongly credited with the author- 
ship of the song ‘Shepherd Adonis,’ which 
appeared in Ramsay’s ‘ Tea Table Miscellany” 
in 1724, when he was only two years of age. 
Equally erroneous is of course also the state- 
ment that he was the first to introduce the 
German flute into his country in 1725, a re- 
mark that has also been made about his 
father. His fame as a song-writer rests upon 
‘ Amynta,’ beginning, 
My sheep I neglected, I broke my sheep hook, 


styled by Sir Walter Scott ‘the beautiful 
pastoral song.’ It was printed in the first 
volume of Yair’s ‘Charmer,’ 1749. In vol. ii. 
of Johnson’s ‘ Scots Musical Museum’ it was, 
by a mistake of the printer, published under 
the title ‘My Apron Dearie,’ that being the 
name of the tune to which it was set. Elliot’s 
verses on Colonel Gardiner, killed at Preston- 
pans in 1745, ‘’T'was at the Hour of Dark 
Midnight,’ were printed in vol. iii. of John- 
son’s ‘Scots Musical Museum’ to the tune 
of ‘Sawnie’s Pipe.’ The ‘ Fanny’ of the song 
was Colonel Gardiner’s daughter Richmond, 
authoress of ‘Anna and Edgar, or Love and 
Ambition, a Tale,’ Edinburgh, 1781. Some 
stanzas entitled ‘ Thoughts occasioned by the 
Funeral of the Earl and Countess of Suther- 
land in Holyrood House,’ published in ‘ Scots 
Magazine’ 28 Oct. 1766, with the editorial 
note, ‘composed we believe by a person of 
distinction,’ were republished in ‘ Censura 
Literaria,’ vol. viii., where they are attributed 
by Sir Edward Bridges to Sir Gilbert Elliot. 
On account of declining health Elliot went 
to reside at Marseilles, where he died 11 Jan. 
1777. He married in 1746 Agnes, daughter 
and heiress of Hugh Dalrymple, second son 
of the first baronet of Hailes, who assumed 
the additional names of Melgund and Kin- 
nynmound on succeeding to the estates of 
Melgund in Forfarshire and Kinnynmound 
in Fife. A sprightly letter of Lady Elliot — 
to Hume is published in Burton’s ‘Life of 
Hume’ (ii. 446-8). He had six children. 
His eldest son, Gilbert, first earl of Minto, 
and his second, Hugh, are separately noticed. 
[Life of Gilbert, first earl of Minto, by the 
Countess of Minto; Burton’s Life of Hume; 
Caldwell Papers (Bannatyne Club); Horace Wal- 
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pole’s Letters; Stenhouse’s notes to Johnson’s 
Scots Musical Museum; Somerville’s Own Life 
and Times; Jesse’s Reign of George IIT.] 

Me, 186 dal, 


ELLIOT, Sir GILBERT, first Earn or 
Minto (1751-1814), governor-general of 
India, eldest son of Sir Gilbert Elliot, third 
baronet, of Minto, in Roxburghshire (1722- 
1777) [q.v.], by Agnes, daughter of Hugh Dal- 
rymple Murray Kynynmound, was born on 
23 April 1751, and was educated first under a 
private tutor, and afterwards (1764-1766) at 
the Pension Militaire, Fontainebleau, where 
he was a schoolfellow of Mirabeau, David 
Hume, then at Paris, acting as his guardian. 
The winters of 1766 and 1767 hespent in Edin- 
burgh, attending the lectures on civil law, 
moral and natural philosophy, humanity, his- 
tory, and rhetoric. In 1768 he entered Christ 
Church, Oxford, as a gentleman commoner. 
Here he seems to have chiefly occupied himself 
with sport andsociety. Part of 1770 hespentin 


Paris, where he attracted the notice of Madame | 
du Deffand and other celebrities, and the vaca- | 


tion of 17730n the Rhine. In 1769 he had en- 
tered Lincoln’s Inn, and on 4 May 1774 he 
was called tothe bar. He went the northern 
circuit, and soon obtained a certain amount of 
practice. In 1776 he was returned to parlia- 
ment for Morpeth. Though a whig, he was in 
favour of the prosecution of the American 
war, and therefore gave a general support to 
the government. By 1782, however, he had 
become convinced that the revolt could no 
longer be suppressed, and went over to the 
opposition. About this time he made the 
acquaintance, which afterwards ripened into 
friendship, of Burke. Towards the end of 
the year he was compelled by symptoms of 
pulmonary disease to leave England for Nice, 
where he wintered, returning to England 
completely reinstated in health in the follow- 
ing summer. On his return to London he 
renewed his acquaintance with Mirabeau, 
then staying in England, whom he enter- 
tained at Bath and Minto. Having on the 
dissolution of parliament (25 March 1784) 
lost his seat, he occupied his leisure in pre- 
paring, in concert with Burke, the case against 
‘Warren Hastings and Sir Elijah Impey. In 
September 1786 he was returned to parlia- 
ment for Berwick. On 8 Feb. 1787 he gave 
notice of motion on the subject of Impey’s 
conduct while chief justice of Fort William. 
The motion, however, did not come on until 
12 Dec. Elliot then in an eloquent speech 
opened the case against Sir Elijah Impey/q.v.], 
charging him with perversion of justice in 
various instances, and particularly in the case 
of Maharaja Nuncomar, whom he had sen- 
tenced to death for forgery. His motion that 


| lost. 


his complaint against Sir Elijah Impey be 
received and laid on the table was carried. 
The proceedings were protracted until 7 May 
1788, when Elliot made a second elaborate 
speech on the question, being supported by 
Burke. The debate was adjourned and re. 

opened by Elliot the next day. At the close 
of an animated discussion the motion was. 
lost by 55 to 73. The case against Impey 
has recently been subjected to careful exami- 
nation by Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, in 
two remarkably able volumes, entitled ‘The 
Story of Nuncomar and the Impeachment of 
Sir Elijah Impey,’ in which it is conclusively 
proved that there was not a tittle of evidence 
to support the charges ‘insinuated rather than. 
alleged’ by Elliot. His attack on Impey 
raised the reputation of Elliot with his party 
so high that he was put forward on two oc- 
casions as a candidate for the speakership, 
first on 5 Jan. 1789 against Grenville, and 
secondly on 9 June following against Adding- 
ton. On both occasions he was beaten. At 
the general election of 1790 he was returned 
for Helston, Cornwall. On 10 May 1791 he 
moved the repeal of the Test Act, so far as: 
it applied to Scotland, but the motion was 
On the outbreak of the French revolu- 
tion Elliot declared energetically against the 
policy of Fox, and exerted himself to detach 
Lord Portland from the influence of that 

statesman. On 5 July 1793 he received the 
degree of D.C.L. from the university of Ox- 
ford. In the following September he was ap- 
pointed civil commissioner at Toulon, where 
he arrived about the middle of November, 
and at once opened his commission. By the 
20th of the following month, however, Toulon 
had ceased to be in the possession of the Eng- 
lish. Elliot then proceeded to Florence, where 
he made arrangements for the relief of the 
refugees from Toulon, and endeavoured to 
animate the Italian states to a more vigorous 

resistance to the French. It was now de- 
cided, with the consent of the inhabitants, to 
assume the protectorate of Corsica. Elliot 
on 19 June 1794 assumed provisionally vice- 
regal powers, though he did not receive his 
commission from the British government until 
1 Oct. He governed constitutionally, open- 
ing the parhament of the island on 25 Noy. 
1795. By making Pozzo di Borgo president 
of the council of state, he alienated General 
Paoli, who conspired for the expulsion of the 
British from the island, but was himself ex- 
pelled by Elliot. Elliot’s policy was to make 
Corsica the centre of British influence in the 
Mediterranean, and his commission invested 
him with a general control over the move- 
ments of the fleet. It was by his direction 
that Nelson in July 1796 seized the harbour 
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and forts of Porto Ferraio in the isle of Elba, 
‘by way of counterpoise to the recent occupa- 
tion of Leghorn by the French. In Septem- 
‘ber, however, he received from the Duke of 
Portland a despatch directing him to with- 
draw from Corsica, and he accordingly eva- 
uated the island on 26 Oct., and betook him- 
‘self to Naples, where he met with a splendid 
reception from the court. Here he remained 
until 15 Jan. 1797, when he sailed for Eng- 
and, where he landed on 15 March 1798. 
In the following October he was raised to 
the peerage by the title of Baron Minto of 
Minto, in the county of Roxburgh. On 
19 March 1799 he delivered in the House of 
Lords a weighty speech on the union with 
Yreland, which he supported mainly on the 
ground that it afforded the only means of 
effectually controlling the mutual animosities 
of catholic and protestant. In the follow- 
ing June he was appointed envoy extra- 
ordinary and minister plenipotentiary at the 
court of Vienna, where his strenuous efforts 
‘to infuse energy into the conduct of the war 
with France were unsuccessful. He obtained, 
indeed, on 20 June 1800 the conclusion of 
a treaty of alliance, offensive and defensive, 
‘by which the emperor engaged, in considera- 
tion of a subsidy of 2,000,000/., not to make 
peace without the consent of his Britannic 
majesty. This treaty, however, was broken 
by the treaty of Lunéville on 9 Feb. 1801, 
and Elliot accordingly was recalled. He 
arrived in London at the end of November 
1801. In February 1803 he was elected a 
fellow of the Royal Society and also of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh. On the forma- 
‘tion of the whig ministry in 1806 Elliot re- 
ceived the office of president of the board of 
control, and was soon after appointed go- 
vernor-generalof India. Hesailed from Eng- 
land early in February, and reached Calcutta 
at the end of July 1807. He found the com- 
pany’s finances in considerable disorder, but 
‘by careful management soon converted a de- 
ficit into a surplus, and that without resort- 
‘ing to cheeseparing economy. He recognised 
the importance of respecting the religious 
‘views of the natives, and accordingly soon 
after his arrival established a censorship of 
the missionary press at the Danish settlement 
‘of Serampore, which had long been a source 
of danger to the state by reason of the scur- 
rilous libels upon the Mahommedan faith 
and Hindu mythology which issued from it. 
‘He also prohibited for a time the practice 
of employing native converts in preaching 
work. These judicious measures raised a ve- 
thement outcryin England that the governor- 
general was suppressing the propagation of 
the christian religion in India, which was 


entirely unjustified by the facts. In 1808 it 
became necessary to take measures for esta- 
blishing order in the recently annexed pro- 
vinee of Bundelkhand, which had fallen into 
a state of complete anarchy. The country 
was mountainous, and the reduction of the 
fastnesses in which the robber chieftains who 
infested it had established themselves cost 
several campaigns and a considerable ex- 
penditure of treasure. The work was, how- 
ever, successfully completed in 1813. Elliot 
also found it necessary to despatch a force 
against Abd-ul-samad Khan, a military ad- 
venturer who had possessed himself of Ha- 
riana. This expedition was brought to a 
successful conclusion in 1809. In order to pro- 
vide for the defence of the peninsula against 
an anticipated invasion by the French by way 
of Persia and Afghanistan, Elliot despatched 
in 1808 three missions to Persia, Lahore, and 
Jabul respectively, with the view of esta- 
blishing offensive alliances with those states. 
The mission to Persia failed by reason of the 
hectoring tone adopted by the envoy, Colonel 
Malcolm ; thatto Lahore, which wasmanaged 
with the utmost tact by Charles (afterwards 
Sir Charles) Metcalfe, also failed of its ori- 
ginal object, the Raja Ranjit Sing being 
more occupied with his designs against the 
Sikhs than with fears of a French invasion. 
Metcalfe, however, compelled him to sign a 
treaty ceding his recent acquisitions between 
the Jumna and the Setlej to the company 
(25 April 1809). For the mission to Cabul 
Elliot selected Mountstuart Elphinstone, who 
on 19 April 1809 concluded a treaty (ratified 
at Calcutta on 17 June) with Shah Shuja, 
by which, in consideration of a subsidy, that 
potentate agreed to resist the advance of any 
French and Persian force, and to exclude all 
Frenchmen from his country for ever. This 
treaty, however, was almost immediately ren- 
dered nugatory by the expulsion of Shah 
Shuja from Cabul by Shah Mahommed. Ne- 
gotiations were also entered into with Scinde 
the same year, which ultimately resulted in 
the conclusion of a treaty of general amity 
with the ameer of that country and the admis- 
sion of a resident. The suppression of the 
dakoits, who for years had infested Lower 
Bengal, of the pirates of the Persian Gulf, of a 
mutiny at Madras, and the defence of Berar 
against a formidable irruption of Pathans 
under Amir Khan also occupied Elliot’s at- 
tention during this year. In September he 
sent a small expedition to Macao to protect 
that port against the French; but the Chinese 
declining such protection it was withdrawn. 
About the same time he annexed the island 
of Amboyna, and the entire group of the 
Molucca islands in the following spring. 
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Towards the end of this year (1810) he wrested 
the isle of Bourbon and the Mauritius from 
France, and in the spring of 1811 annexed 
Java, accompanying the expedition himself. 
For these services he received the thanks of 
parliament. He returned toCaleutta towards 
the end of 1811. Attempts were made from 
time to time during Elliot’s administration 
to compel the Nawab of Oude to introduce 
reforms into the oppressive fiscal system of 
that state, but without success; more ener- 
getic steps would probably have been taken 
to that end had he continued longer in office. 
He was, however, suddenly superseded in 
1813, in order that a place might be found 
for Lord Moira, a personal friend of the re- 
gent. Elliot was at the same time created 
Viscount Melgund and Earl of Minto (24 Feb. 
1813). Lord Moira arrived in October, and 
Elliot at once left for England, where he 
arrived in May 1814. His term of office was 
marked by a substantial advance in the ma- 
terial prosperity of India, as well as by a con- 
siderable extension and consolidation of the 
power of the company. He had long con- 
templated the introduction of reforms into 
the legal system, with the object of securing 
greater efficiency and despatch; but no sub- 
stantial step was taken in this direction during 
his administration. Himself a man of con- 
siderable and varied literary culture, he took 
the liveliest interest in the development of 
education in India, and projected the esta- 
blishment of colleges for the Mahommedans 
at Bhangulpore, Juanpore, and elsewhere, 
and the reform of the Madrissa or Mahom- 
medan college of Calcutta, and the extension 
of the curriculum of the college of Fort 
William, of which he was ex officio visitor. 
Elliot’s strength, which had shown symptoms 
of decay during the last few years of his vice- 
royalty, was severely tried by the fatigues in- 
cident to the expedition to Java, and soon 
after his return to England it entirely broke 
down. He died at Stevenage, while on his 
way to Minto, on 21 June 1814, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. Elliot mar- 
ried, on 3 Jan. 1777, Anna Maria, eldest 
daughter of Sir George Amyand, by whom he 
had three sons and three daughters. His 
eldest son, Gilbert, and second son, Admiral 
Sir George, are separately noticed. 

Elliot’s speeches in parliament are usually 
reported at considerable length in Hansard. 
For his speech to the parliament of Corsica, 
on opening the session of 1795, see ‘Il gra- 
zioso Discorso pronunziato da Sua Eccellenza 
il Vice-re del Regno di Corsica all’ Apertura 
della Camera di Parlamento in Corte li 
25 Novembre 1795,’ Corte, 4to. His speech 


on the union with Ireland was also printed | 
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and circulated in the shape of a pamphlet, 
under the title ‘The Speech of Lord Minto 
in the House of Peers, 11 April 1799, on a 
motion for an address to his Majesty to com- 
municate the resolutions of the two Houses 
of Parliament respecting an Union between 
Great Britain and Ireland,’ London, 1799, 
8vo, and elicited two replies, one from the 
Right Hon. Patrick Duigenan in ‘A Fair 
Representation of the present Political State 
of Ireiand, in a course of Strictures on two 
pamphlets,’ &c., London, 1799; the other, 
‘An Examination into the Principles con- 
tained in a pamphlet entitled the Speech of 
Lord Minto, &. By the Right Hon. Barry, 
Earl Farnham,’ Dublin, 1800, 8vo, 2nd edit. 
An address given by Elliot on 15 Sept. 1810, 
in his capacity of visitor of the college of 
Fort William, will be found in ‘ Publie Dis- 
putation of the Students of the College of 
Fort William in Bengal, before the Right 
Hon. Lord Minto, Governor-general of Ben- 
gal, and Visitor of the College, together with 
his Lordship’s Discourse,’ Calcutta, 1811, 8vo. 


[Life and Letters of Sir Gilbert Elliot, first 
Earlof Minto, from 1751 to 1806. . . edited by his 
great-niece, the Countess of Minto, London, 1874, 
8vo, 3 vols.; Lord Minto in India; Life and 
Letters of Gilbert Elliot, first Earl of Minto, from 
1807 to 14, edited by his great-niece, the Countess 
of Minto, London, 1880, 8vo; Parl. Hist. xix— 
Xxix, xxxiv; Wilson’s Hist. of British India, 
vol.i.; Gent. Mag. (1814), part il. 393; Brit. 
Mus. Cat.] J. M. R. 

ELLIOT, GILBERT, second Hart or 
Minto (1782-1859), eldest son of Gilbert 
Elliot, first earl [q.v.], by his wife Anna 
Maria, daughter of Sir George Amyand, bart., 
was born at Lyons on 16 Nov. 1782. He was 
educated at Edinburgh University and was 
afterwards trained for the diplomatic service, 
without, however, any immediate object. In 
1806 he was elected member of parliament 
for Ashburton, Devonshire, which he con- 
tinued to represent till March 1814, when, 
on the death of his father, he took his seat 
in the House of Lords. He had allied him- 
self with the whig party, and on the formation 
of Lord Grey’s ministry was appointed a 
privy councillor. In August 1832 he went 
as British ambassador to Berlin, where he 
remained for two years. His tenure of office 
had been uneventful, but he was rewarded 
on his return with the G.C.B. On the ap- 
pointment of Lord Auckland as governor- 
general of India, Minto succeeded to his post 
as first lord of the admiralty in September 
1835, and continued to preside over naval 
affairs till the dissolution of Lord Melbourne’s 
second administration in 1841. It was said 
at the time that his period of office was dis- 
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tinguished only by the outcry raised at the 
number of Elliots who found places in the 
nayal service. In Lord John Russell’s cabi- 
net of 1846 Minto (whose daughter Russell 
had married) became lord privy seal, and in 
the autumn of the following year he was des- 
patched on a diplomatic mission to Italy to 
ingratiate Sardinia and Tuscany, to assist in 
the carrying out of the reforms suggested by 
Pius IX on his accession to the papacy, and 
generally to report to the home government 
on Italian affairs. Partly owing, no doubt, 
to the French revolution of 1848, the tour 
was an acknowledged failure so far as any 
practical result wasconcerned, excepting that 
he induced the King of Naples to grant the 
Sicilians a separate’ parliament (MALmsEs- 
BuRY, Memoirs, ed. 1885, p. 127); though it 
was alleged by the papal authorities that 
Minto had given them to understand that the 
English government would be favourable to 
the parcelling out of England into Roman 
catholic episcopal sees. On his return Minto 
resumed his ministerial duties till the resig- 
nation in 1852 of Lord John Russell, when 
he finally left office. He continued to sit and 
vote in the House of Lords, but: otherwise 
took no part in politics. He died, after a 
long illness, on 31 July 1859, aged 76. He 
was an indifferent speaker and was undistin- 
guished by administrative capacity, but he 
possessed considerable influence in affairs of 
state. He was a fellow of the Royal Society, 
an elder brother of Trinity House, and deputy- 
lieutenant for Roxburghshire. He assumed 
by royal license the additional surnames of 
Murray and Kynynmound. He married, on 
28 Aug. 1806, Mary, eldest daughter of Patrick 
Brydone of Coldstream, Berwickshire, and 
by her, who died at Nervi, near Genoa, on 
21 July 1853, he was the father of five sons 
and four daughters. His eldest son, William 
Hugh, succeeded to his titles. 


[Anderson’s Scottish Nation, i1. 182; Gent. 
Mag. 1859, 3rd ser. vil. 306; Times, 2 Aug. 
1859.] esas 


ELLIOT, Str HENRY MIERS (1808- 
1853), Indian civilservant and historian, was 
the third son, one of the fifteen children, of 
John Elliot, colonel commandant of the 
‘Westminster volunteers, by a daughter of 
J.C. Lettsom, M.D. Born in 1808 he was 
educated from the age of ten at Winchester 
school, and destined for New College, Oxford; 
but the demand of the Hast India Company 
for civilians beyond the numbers regularly 
trained at Haileybury tempted him to try 
for an appointment in their service, and he 
was the first of the ‘ competition wallahs’ to 
pass an open examination for an immediate 


post in India. His oriental languages as well 
as his classics and mathematics proved so - 
good that he was even placed by himself 
in an honorary class (1826). He was assis- 
tant successively to the collector of Bareilli, 
the political agent at Dehli, and the collector 
of the southern division of Muradabad ; secre- 
tary to the Sudder board of revenue for the 
North-West Provinces ; and (1847) secretary 
to the governor-general in council for the 
foreign department. In this capacity he ac- 
companied Lord Hardinge to the Panjab and 
drew up an admirable memoir on its re- 
sources. As foreign secretary he also visited 
the western frontier with Lord Dalhousie, 
on the occasion of the Sikh war, and negoti- 
ated the treaty with the Sikh chiefs relative 
to the settlement of the Panjab and Gujarat, 
and received the K.C.B. for hisservices (1849). 
Throughout his official career he had devoted 
his leisure to study. At avery early period 
heconducted a magazine at Mirat which con- 
tained many valuable articles on Indian sub- 
jects. With a view to assisting the projected 
official ‘Glossary of Indian Judicial and Re- 
venue Terms,’ he published in 1845 at Agra 
his ‘Supplement to the Glossary,’ which is 
rightly described by Professor H. H. Wilson 
as ‘replete with curious and valuable infor- 
mation, especially as regards the tribes and 
clans of Brahmans and Rajputs.’ A second 
edition appeared in 1860. His chief work, 
however, was the ‘ Bibliographical Index to 
the Historians of Mohammadan India,’ in 
which he proposed to give an analysis of the 
contents and a criticism of the value of 231 
Arabic and Persian historians of India, but 
of which he only lived to publish the first 
volume (Calcutta and London, 1849). Fail- 
ing health compelled him to seek a change 
of climate, and he died on his way home at 
Simon’s Town, Cape of Good Hope, 20 Dec. 
1853, aged 45. He married the daughter of 
W. Cowell, formerly judge at Bareilli. 

_ Eliot left behind him manuscript collec- 
tions which were placed in the hands of com- 
petent scholars for publication. His histori- 
cal researches bore fruit in the ‘ History of 
India as told by its own Historians,’ edited 
by John Dowson [q.v.], 8 vols. 1866-77, with 
a ‘Sequel,’ edited by Sir E.C. Bailey [q. v.], 
1886; and it is not toomuch to say that this 
magnificent work for the first time establishes 
the history of India during the Mohammedan 
period on a sure and trustworthy foundation. 
ENiot’s ‘Memoirs of the History, Folklore, 
and Distribution of the Races of the North- 
West Provinces’ also found an editor in J. 
Beames, 2 vols. 1869. 

[Memoir in vol. i. of the History of India as 
told by its own Historians, pp. xxVineiee 
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notice by Professor H. H. Wilson in Waller’s 
Imperial Dict. of Univ. Biography ; Gent. Mag. 
new. ser. vol, xli.] 8. L.-P. 

_ ELLIOT, HUGH (1752-1830), diploma- 
tust, second son of Sir Gilbert Elliot, third 
baronet of Stobs, M.P., by Agnes, daughter 
and heiress of Hugh Dalrymple-Murray- 
Kynynmound of Melgund, and younger bro- 
ther of Gilbert, first Earl of Minto, was born 
on 6 April 1752. He was educated with his 
elder brother Gilbert, first at home, and then 
from 1764 to 1766 at the Abbé Choquant’s 
school in Paris, where he struck up a friend- 
ship with his fellow-pupil, the great Mira- 
beau, and accompanied his brother to Christ 
Church, Oxford, in 1768. After two years at 
Oxford, he went to the famous military school 
at Metz, but in 1771 his longing after a mili- 
tary career was checked by the refusal of Lord 
Barrington, then secretary at war, to confirm 
the commission which had been granted to 
him asachild. This was a severe blow to 
his hopes, and being foiled at home, he went 
to Vienna in the hope of getting a commis- 
sion in the Austrian service. In this also he 
was unsuccessful, but he determined to see 
war, and served as a volunteer with the Rus- 
sian army in the campaign of 1772 against 
the Turks, when, in the words of Romanzow, 
the Russian general, ‘he distinguished him- 
self by a truly British courage.’ His father 
then used his influence to get him a diplo- 
matic appointment, and in 1773, when but 
one-and-twenty, he was appointed minister 
plenipotentiary at Munich, and in 1775 repre- 
sentative of the kingdom of Hanover at the 
diet of Ratisbon as well. He threw up this 
post in 1776 and returned to England, when 
his father and brother exerted themselves on 
his behalf, and in April 1777 he was sent to 
Berlin as envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary to the court of Prussia. No- 
thing of great importance happened during 
his stay at Berlin, but he was recognised as 
an able diplomatist, and in 1782 he was 
transferred to Copenhagen. He remained in 
Denmark for nine years, years of great 1m- 
portance in the history of Denmark, and 
which finally established Elliot’s reputation 
as a diplomatist. He had every need to ex- 
ercise his powers, for the King of Denmark, 
in spite of his relationship to George ITI, was 
by no means well disposed towards England, 
and it was with difficulty that Elliot could 
carry out Pitt’s policy of keeping Denmark 
in a close political relation with England, in 
order to counteract the growing power of 

Russia in the Baltic. In 1791 he was re- 
called from Copenhagen, and sent on a most 
secret mission to Paris, of which the details 
have been hitherto unpublished, but which 


was almost certainly intended to win over 
the support of Mirabeau, then the leading 
statesman of the French assembly, who was 
an old and intimate friend, and a frequent 
correspondent of Elliot. After this secret 
mission he was sent as minister plenipo- 
tentiary to Dresden, and remained at the 
court of Saxony until 1803, when he was 
transferred to Naples. At his new post he 
struck up a warm friendship with the queen, 
the sister of Marie Antoinette, and former 
friend of Lady Hamilton, and came so far 
under her influence that he angrily forbade Sir 
James Henry Craig [q. v.], who was sent to 
Naples at the head of an English army, to 
leave Italy, and ordered him to defend the 
Neapolitan dominions in Italy. Craig wisely 
refused, and took his army to Sicily, whither 
the king and queen of Naples speedily fled, 
and Elliot was recalled from his post. The 
government decided not to employ him again 
in diplomacy after this behaviour, but they 
could not neglect the brother of the powerful 
and influential Earl of Minto, and in 1809 
he was appointed governor of the Leeward 
Islands. He returned to England in 1813, 
and in 1814 was sworn of the privy council, 
and made governor of Madras. Nothing of 
importance happened during his term of office 
in India, which lasted until 1820. He after- 
wards lived in retirement until his death on 
10 Dec. 1830. He was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. His son, Sir Charles, is separately 
noticed. 

[Memoir of the Right Hon, Hugh Elliot, by 
the Countess of Minto, 1868.] FEMS: 


ELLIOT, JANE or JEAN (1727-1805), 
poet, third daughter of Sir Gilbert Elliot, 
second baronet of Minto [q. v.], was born in 
1727, at Minto House, the family seat in 
Teviotdale. It is said that she early gave 
evidence of unusual penetration and sagacity, 
and that her father, lord justice clerk of Scot- 
land, took a pride im her criticisms on his law 
papers. Once, when she was about nineteen, 
she displayed much strength of character and 
presence of mind, by entertaining with grace- 
ful courtesy a party of Jacobites in search of 
her father as an obnoxious whig. He had had 
time to escape to the neighbouring crags and 
conceal himself, and the behaviour of his 
daughter completely outwitted his pursuers, 
who withdrew without accomplishing the 
object of their mission. Sir Gilbert was him~- 
self a man of literary tastes. Besides Jane 
there was another poetical member of the 
family, her brother Gilbert [q. v.] whose 
graceful pastoral, ‘My sheep I neglected,’ is 
honourably mentioned in the ‘Lay of the 
Last Minstrel. It was Gilbert who a said 
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to have suggested to Jane the subject of her 
exquisite ballad ‘The Flowers of the Forest.’ 
The story goes that as they were driving 
home in the family coach one evening in 1756, 
they talked of Flodden, and Gilbert wagered 
‘a pair of gloves or a set of ribbons’ against 
his sister’s chances as a writer of a successful 
ballad on the subject. After this there was 
silence, and by the time the journey was 
ended the rough draft of the song was ready. 
‘When presently it was published anony- 
mously, and with the most sacred silence on 
the part of the writer herself and of her 
friends as to authorship, it won instant suc- 
cess. With the recent example of ‘ Hardy- 
knute’ before them, and in consideration of 
the quaint pathos and the touching and re- 
mote allusions of the ballad, readers were at 
first inclined to believe that Miss Elliot’s 
‘Flowers of the Forest’ was a genuine relic 
of the past, suddenly andin some miraculous 
way restored in its perfection. Nor is this 
to be wondered at, for no ballad in the lan- 
guage is more remarkable for its dramatic 
propriety and its exhaustive delineation of 
its theme. 

Withina few years after 1756 many changes 
took place in the family of Minto. Sir Gil- 
bert himself died, and was succeeded by his 
son Gilbert; other sons were making their 
way in the world; and Jane Elliot with her 
mother and sisters left their home and settled 


in Edinburgh. One glimpse of the ladies in | 


their city home may be taken from Lady 
Elliot Murray’s ‘ Memoirs.’ She visited her 
relatives in 1772, and found the ‘ misses,’ she 
says, especially the elder ones, becoming ‘ per- 
fect beldames in that small society.’ Mani- 
festly there was very slight chance of sym- 
pathy between the mutually excluding cha- 
racters suggested by this criticism. Accord- 
ing to those who knew her best Jane Elliot 
was possessed ofa certain aristocratic dignity, 
which would render her, together with her 
rare intellectual resources, comparatively in- 
different to the mere superficial glitter and 
bustle of social life. After her mother and 
sisters had died, and she lived alone in the 
house in Brown Square, Edinburgh, while 
cautiously coming forward with the fashions, 
she was slow to break with the past, and was 
prone to condemn the novelties following in 
the wake of the French revolution. She is 
said to have been the last woman in Edin- 
burgh to make regular use of her own sedan- 
chair. Having lived in the city from 1782 
to 1804, Miss Elliot spent her last days amid 
the scenes of her childhood, and she died 
either at Minto House or at Mount Teviot, 
the residence of her younger brother, Admi- 
ral John Elliot [q. v.], 29 March 1805, 


Jane Elliot is not known to have written 
any other poem than the ‘Flowers of the 
Forest.’ Burns was one of the first to insist 
that this ballad was a modern composition, 
and when Sir Walter Scott wrote his ‘Bor- 
der Minstrelsy’ he inserted it (in 1803) as 
‘by.a lady of family in Roxburghshire.’ To- 
gether with Scott, Ramsay of Ochtertyre 
and Dr. Somerville share the credit of dis- 
covering the authorship of the famous ballad. 

[Tytler and Watson’s Songstresses of Scotland,, 
yol. i.; W. R. Carre’s Border Memories ; Profes- 
sor Veitch’s History and Poetry of the Scottish 
Border ; Grant Wilson’s Poets and Poetry of 
Scotland, vol. i.; Chambers’s Scottish Songs prior 
to Burns. ] TBs 


ELLIOT, JOHN (1725-1782), antiquary, 
was born in 1725 in the parish of St. John- 
sub-Castro, Lewes, the son of Obadiah Elliot, 
proprietor of the brewery still existing in 
Fisher Street (Lownr, Worthies of Sussex, 
p. 329). After learning his rudiments at 
Lewes grammar school he was articled to an 
attorney, and eventually secured a good prac- 
tice, though it would appear that in his earlier 
years his love for antiquities gave rise to much 
parental misgiving. When free from parental 
restraint his business proved equally dis- 
tracting (Lrn [Dunvan], Hist. of Lewes and 
Brighthelmstone, 1795, p. 344), ‘ and after he 
had taken unto himself a wife who was a pure 
regenerated methodist, the good woman’s 
anxiety for his spiritual welfare proved as 
great a hindrance to the antiquarian inyesti- 
gations as his father’s for his temporal pro- 
sperity’ (7b.) Elliot, however, was able ta 
maintain a regular correspondence with se- 
veral antiquaries of repute, more particularly: 
with Dr. (afterwards Sir William) Burrell 
[q. v.],and with the Rev. John Watson [q. v. ], 
author of the ‘History of the Earls of Warren 
and Surrey.’ To the former he bequeathed 
his ‘manuscript collections of all sorts, bound 
or unbound, relative to Lewes or Sussex,” 
which were afterwards incorporated with 
Burrell’s manuscripts, now in the British Mu- 
seum, while to the latter he furnished much 
valuable information touching the feudal 
barony, as may be seen in the ‘ History’ it- 
self (ed. 1782, ii. 245), and in J. G. Nichols’s 
review in Nichols’s ‘ Herald and Genealogist, 
vil.201, 204,205,207. Elliot, who was elected 
a fellow of the Society of Antiquaries 7 Dec. 
1780([ Govan, | List. of Members of Soc. Antigq. 
Ato, 1798, p. 33), died suddenly in Southamp- 
ton Row, Bloomsbury, 28 Feb. 1782, aged 57 
(Gent. Mag. lii. 150; Probate Act Book, 
P. C. C., 1782), and desired ‘to be buried in 
the vault in St. Michael’s churchyard in 
Lewes with my father and mother.’ His will, 
as ‘of the Inner Temple, London, gentleman,” 
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dated 3 April 1776, with codicil of 31 Oct. 
1779, was proved at London on 2 March 1782 
(registered in P. C. C., 127, Gostling). By 
his wife, Margaret Cook of Berwick-upon- 
Tweed, who survived him, he left no issue. 
He had brought together a choice antiquarian 
library at his chambers in the Inner Temple, 
which he directed to be sold after his death. 
He never published any of his collections, 
nor contributed to ‘ Archeologia.’ Those of 
his manuscripts in the British Museum cata- 
logued separately are ‘Notes on Camden’s 
“‘Britannia,”’ Addit. MS. 5703; ‘ Notes to 
a Register of Lewes,’ Addit. MS. 6351, f. 70; 
‘Letters to Rev. Robert Austen [a Lewes 
antiquary ], 1774, 1775, Addit. MS. 6351, 
ff. 43, 50, 53. 


_ [Authorities cited in the text.] GaGr 


ELLIOT, JOHN (d. 1808), admiral, third 
son of Sir Gilbert Elliot (d. 1766) [q. v.], 
brother of Sir Gilbert Elliot (1722-1777) 
{q.v.], and uncle of Gilbert Elliot, first earl 
of Minto [q.v.], was promoted to the rank 
of lieutenant on 30 April 1756, and the fol- 
lowing year, 5 April 1757, was posted to the 
Royal William. The appointment was merely 
nominal, but he was immediately transferred 
to the Hussar of 28 guns, which, during the 
latter part of 1757 and the summer of 1758, 
was attached to the grand fleet under Hawke 
and Anson. Towards the end of 1758 hecom- 
misioned the A¥olus, a 32-gun frigate then 
newly launched, and on19 March 1759, while 
cruising on the south coast of Bretagne in 
company with the Isis of 50 guns, fellin with 
a squadron of four French frigates in charge 
of convoy. The convoy and two of the fri- 
gates got clear away, chased by the Isis; the 
two others, Blonde and Mignonne, interposed 
to prevent the A%olus following. After a 
sharp action the Mignonne was captured, but 
the Blonde made good her escape (BEATSON, 
ii. 347). During the year the A%olus con- 
tinued on the coast of France, under the 
orders of Sir Edward Hawke, and on 27 Dec. 
sailed from Quiberon Bay on a cruise, in 
company with the Intrepid of 64 guns. Bad 
weather came on; the two ships separated ; 
the Afolus, blown off shore, was unable to 
work up to the Isle Groix, the appointed 
rendezvous; and, her provisions running 
short, she put into Kinsale on 21 Jan. 1760 
in order to get a supply. ‘I purpose,’ Elliot 
wrote to the admiralty, ‘returning off Isle 
Groix as soon as they can be completed, in 
further execution of my orders.’ Continued 
bad weather and southerly gales, however, 
delayed the provisioning and prevented his 
sailing, so that he was still at Kinsale on 


24 Feb., when he received a letter from the | 


lord-lieutenant addressed to‘ The Captain or 
Commanding Officer of His Majesty’s ships 
of war at Kinsale,’ informing him of the pre- 
sence of M. Thurot’s squadron of three ships 
in Belfast Lough, and of their having landed 
a strong body of troops at Carrickfergus. It 
was a circular letter, a copy of which was 
sent express to all the ports on the chance of 
finding ships of war at some of them. None 
were stationed on the coast ; the AZolus was 
at Kinsale solely by the accident of the 
weather ; so also were two other 32-gun fri- 
gates, the Pallas and Brilliant, which had 
sought shelter there a few days before. Tak- 
ing these two ships under his orders, Elliot 
immediately put to sea, and ‘on the evening 
of the 26th made the entrance of Carrick- 
fergus, but could not get in, the wind being 
contrary and very bad weather.’ Thurot, on 
his side, having failed in his contemplated 
dash at Belfast, had re-embarked his men on 
the 25th, but was detained by the same bad 
weather, and did not weigh till midnight of 
the 27th. According to Elliot’s official letter, 
dated in Ramsay Bay on 29 Feb. 1760: ‘On 
the 28th at four in the morning we got sight 
of them and gaye chase. At nine I got up 
alongside their commodore off the Isle of 
Mann; and in a few minutes after, the ac- 
tion became general and lasted about an 
hour and a half, when they all three struck 
their colours.’ Thurot’s presence on the coast 
had caused so much alarm that the news of 
his capture and death gave rise to excessive 
and undignified rejoicing. The action, credit- 
able enough in itself, was almost absurdly 
magnified by popular report, to such an ex- 
tent, indeed, that even forty-four years after, 
Nelson, writing to Lord Minto and speaking 
of Elliot, said: ‘ His action with Thurot will 
stand the test with any of our modern vic- 
tories’ (NicoLas, Nelson Despatches, v. 366). 
In point of fact, the French force, though 
nominally superior, was disintegrated by dis- 
affection, mutiny, and sickness. The ships, 
too, had been severely strained by the long 
persistent bad weather to which they had 
been exposed, and many of their guns had 
been struck below. 

On 7 March the ships and their prizes, 
having to some extent refitted in Ramsay 
Bay, sailed for Plymouth, but, meeting with 
a southerly gale, again put into Kinsale, and 
finally arrived at Spithead on the 25th. After 
a short cruise on the coast of France, and the 
capture of a brig laden with naval stores, 
which was cut out from under the guns of a 
battery on Belle Isle, the Avolus returned to 
Spithead. She was then ordered to be docked, 
and Elliot was meanwhile appointed to the 
Gosport of 40 guns, in which he convoyed 
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the Baltic trade as far as the Sound. On 
his return he rejoined the Atolus, and was 
sent to his old cruising ground in the Bay 
of Biscay. In the spring of 1761 he again 
came to Spithead, bringing with him a small 
privateer which he had captured off Cape 
Finisterre. He was then appointed to the 
Chichester of 70 guns, and sent out to the 
Mediterranean, where he remained till the 
peace. From 1764 to 1771 he successively 
commanded-the Bellona, the Firme, and the 
Portland as guardships at Plymouth, and in 
April 1777 he commissioned the Trident of 
64 guns. On 22 April he was ordered to 
wear a broad pennant and to carry over to 
North America the commissioners appointed 
to negotiate with the revolted colomes. He 
arrived at Sandy Hook early in June, and 
for two months acted as second in command 
of the station, under Lord Howe. He 
then quitted the Trident and returned to 
England. Towards the end of 1779 he com- 
missioned the Edgar of 74 guns, one of the 
fleet which sailed on 29 Dec., under Sir George 
Rodney, for the relief of Gibraltar. In the 
action off Cape St. Vincent on 16 Jan. 1780 
the Edgar had a distinguished share; and 
after the relief of the Rock, and on the de- 
parture of the fleet, Elliot remained behind 
as senior naval officer, but returned to Kng- 
land a few months later, a ship of the Edgar’s 
size being found useless under the existing 
circumstances. For the next two years she 
formed part of the Channel fleet under Geary, 
Darby, or Howe, and on 12 Dec. 1781 was 
one of the small squadron with which Kem- 
penfelt effected his brilliant capture of French 
convoy, and, being the leading ship of the 
line as it passed the French rear, was for a 
time sharply engaged with the Triomphant 
[see KnmpENFELT, RicHARD]. In June 1782 
Elliot was removed into the Romney, and 
was under orders to go out to the West Indies, 
with a broad pennant, when peace was con- 
cluded. From 1786 to 1789 he was governor 
and commander-in-chief at Newfoundland, 
and during this time, on 24 Sept. 1787, was 
advanced to flag rank. On 21 Feb. 1790 he 
became a vice-admiral,and during the Spanish 
armament hoisted his flag in the Barfleur. 
On 16 April 1795 he attained the rank of 
admiral, but had no further service. His 
health was much broken, and during his latter 
years he led a quiet country life at his seat 
in Roxburghshire, Mount Teviot, where he 
died on 20 Sept. 1808. 


[Charnock’s Biog. Nav. vii. 224; Naval Chro- 
nicle, ix, 425; Beatson’s Nay. and Mil. Memoirs; 
Laughton’s Studies in Naval History, pp. 3842- 
359; Official Letters in the Public Record 
Office. ] JomiGeli, 


ELLIOT or Suretpon, NATHANIEL 
(1705-1780), jesuit, born 1 May 1705, en- 
tered the Society of Jesus in 1723 and was 
admitted to the profession of the four vows. 
in 1741. He adopted the alias of Sheldon, 
his aunt Mary Anne, daughter of John Elliot, 
esq, of Gatacre Park, Shropshire, being the 
wife of Ralph Sheldon, esq., of Beoley, Wor- 
cestershire. In October 1748 he was ap- 
pointed rector of the college at St. Omer, 
having been previously socius to the provin- 
cial, Henry Sheldon, his cousin; and from 
1756 to 1762 he was rector of the English 
College at Rome. In 1766 he became rector 
of the Greater College, Bruges, and later in 
the same year he was nominated provincial 
of his order in England. While holding this 
office he resided in the family of Mr. Nevill 
at Holt, Leicestershire, where he died on 
10 Oct. 1780. 

The ‘ Occasional Letters on the Affairs of 
the Jesuits in France’ was collected and pub- 
lished underhis direction, together with ‘The 
Judgment of the Bishops of France concern- 
ing the Doctrine, Government, Conduct, and 
Usefulness of the French Jesuits, London, 
1763, 8vo. He was also the translator of 
Pinamonti’s treatise on ‘The Cross in its 
True Light; or, the Weight of Tribulation 
lessened,’ London, 1775, 12mo. 

[Foley’s Records, vii. 223; Oliver’s Collectanea. 
8. J., p. 85; Gillow’s Bibl. Dict.; De Backer’s 
Bibl. des Ecrivains de la Compagnie de Jésus 
(1869), p. 1719.] 


ELLIOT, ROBERT (7. 1822-1833), cap- 
tain in the royal navy and topographical 
draughtsman from 1822 to 1824, made a 
series of sketches, taken on the spot, of views 
in India, Canton, and the Red Sea. These 
were worked up by Samuel Prout, Clarksom 
Stanfield, and others into finished drawings, 
and were published in parts by Fisher & Co., 
appearing 1830-3, under the title, ‘ Views in 
the East, comprising India, Canton, and the 
Red Sea, with Historical and Descriptive Let- 
terpress by Emma Roberts.’ 


[Arnold’s Library of the Fine Arts, i. 152; 
Nagler’s Kiinstler-Lexikon; Universal Catalogue 
of Books on Art.] ibs (0; 

ELLIOT, Sir WALTER (1803-1887), 
Indian civil servant andarcheeologist, born on 
16 Jan. 1803, was a son of James Elliot of 
Wolfelee, Roxburghshire, a member ofajunior 
branch of the old border family of Elliot of 
Lariston. His early education was conducted 
partly at private schools and partly at home 
under a private tutor. In 1818 he was sent to 
Haileybury College, having obtained a writer- 
ship in the service of the East India Company 
at Madras. Reaching India in 1821, he was 
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appointed to the public service in 1828, first 
as assistant to the collector and magistrate of 
Salem, from which office he was shortly after- 
wards transferred to the Southern Mahratta 
country, then administered by the govern- 
ment of Madras. In the first year of his ser- 
vice in that part of India he was present at 
the insurrection at Kitttir, when the political 
agent, Mr. Thackeray, and three officers of a 
troop of horse artillery sent thither to maintain 
order, and a large number of men, were killed; 
Elliot and Stevenson, a brother assistant, 
being made prisoners, and detained for several 
weeks in the hands of the insurgents at great 
peril of theirlives. Inthe latter part of Elliot’s 
service in the Southern Mahratta country that 
territory was annexed to the Bombay presi- 
dency, and Elliot, in the ordinary course, 
would have been retransferred to a Madras 
district, but at the special request of Sir John 
Malcolm, then governor of Bombay, he was 
allowed to remain until he left India on fur- 
lough in 1833. Leaving Bombay on 11 Dec. 
in that year in company with Mr. Robert 
Pringle of the Bombay civil service, Elliot 
returned to Hurope by way of the Red Sea, 
landing at Kosseir, and riding across the 
Egyptian desert to Thebes, whence, taking 
the Nile route as far as Cairo, he crossed into 
Palestine, and was present, in company with 
the Hon. Robert Curzon, the author of ‘The 
Monasteries of the Levant,’ at the exhibition 
of the holy fire in the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, when so many people were killed 
(Curzon, Monasteries of the Levant, ch. xvi.) 
After visiting Constantinople, Athens, Corfu, 
and Rome, he reached England on 5 May 
1835. In the autumn of the following year 
he again embarked for India as private secre- 
tary to his relative, Lord Elphinstone, who 
had been appointed governor of Madras, and 
the remainder of his Indian service was spent 
in the Madras presidency. 

During the years immediately succeeding 
Lord Elphinstone’s retirement from the go- 
vernment, which took place in 1842, Elliot 
was employed upon the ordinary duties of 
a member of the board of revenue; but in 
1845 he was deputed to investigate the con- 
dition of Guntur, one of the districts com- 
monly known as the Northern Sirkars, where 
there had been a serious falling off in the re- 
venue and a general impoverishment of the 
people, caused, as Elliot’s inquiries proved, 
by the wasteful extravagance and extortion 
of the zemindars, and by the malversation 
of the native revenue officials. lliot’s 
recommendations, involving, among other 
matters, a complete survey and reassessment 
of the district and the permanent resumption 
of the defaulting zemindaries, which had 


been already sold for arrears of revenue and 
bought in by the government, were sanc- 
tioned, although upon terms less liberal to 
the zemindars than Elliot had proposed ; 
and at the instance of the court of directors, 
who pronounced a high encomium upon his 
work at Gunttir, he was appointed commis- 
sioner, with the powers of the board of revenue 
in all revenue matters, for the administration 
of the whole of the northern sirkars. In 
this responsible charge he remained until 
1854, when he was appointed a member of 
the council of the governor of Madras. He 
finally retired from the civil service, and left 
India early in 1860, 

As a member of council Elliot’s duties, 
though not more arduous, were of a more 
varied character than those which had de- 
volved upon him asa revenue officer. Besides 
the various revenue questions which came 
before the government there were many sub- 
jects of great public interest with which he 
was eminently qualified to deal. Among 
these were the question of native education, 
and such matters as the relations of the 
British government in India with christian 
missions on the one hand and with the re- 
ligious endowments of the Hindus and Mu- 
hammadans on the other hand. With the 
natives he had throughout his service main- 
tained a free and friendly intercourse. Na- 
tive education was a subject to which he had 
long paid considerable attention. He had 
also been throughout his Indian life a cordial 
friend, and, in his private capacity, a gene- 
rous supporter of christian missions. In con- 
nection with education he was a staunch 
advocate of the grant-in-aid system. While 
senior member of council it devolved upon 
him, owing to the illness of the governor, 
Lord Harris, to preside on the occasion of 
the public reading at Madras of the queen’s 
proclamation issued on her majesty’s assump- 
tion of the direct government of India. 

In addition to his labours as a public ser- 
vant Elliot devoted much time to investiga- 
tions into the archzeology and the natural his- 
tory of India. At a very early period of his. 
residence in the Southern Mahratta country 
Elliot commenced his archeological inquiries. 
Working in concert with a young Brahman 
who was attached to his office, he mastered 
the archaic characters in which the old in- 
scriptions were written, and during the re- 
mainder of his life in India employed much of 
his leisure in deciphering and translating the 
inscriptions found by him in various parts of 
the country. In zoology, ornithology, and 
botany he took the keenest interest. In 1837 
he published in the ‘Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society’ a paper on ‘Hindu Inscrip- 
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tions;’ and from that time to the end of his 
life he was a frequent contributor to one or 
other of the journals which deal with the ob- 
jects of his favourite researches. The journals 
named at the foot of this article all contain 
contributions, some of them numerous contri- 
butions, from his pen, the results of accurate 
and intelligent observation, recorded in a 
clear and popular style. His most important 
work is his treatise on the coins of Southern 
India, published in 1885, when the author 
was in his eighty-third year, which forms 
part ii. of the third volume of the ‘ Interna- 
tional Numismata Orientalia,’ and contains 
an interesting account of the ancient races 
and dynasties of Southern India, derived 
from the inscriptions and coins which have 
been discovered. A remarkable fact con- 
nected with this treatise, and with all Elliot’s 
later compositions, is that when they were 
written the author, who had been extremely 
near-sighted all his life, was all but blind, 
latterly quite blind, and had to depend upon 
the pen of an amanuensis to commit them to 
paper, and upon the eyes of relatives and 
friends to correct the proofs. His collection 
of South Indian coins, about four hundred 
in number, and a collection of carved marbles 
belonging to a Buddhist tope at Amravati, 
which he made when residing in the Guntur 
district in 1845, are now deposited in the 
British Museum,where the marbles are placed 
on the walls facing, and on each side of, the 
grand staircase. 

During the last twenty-four years of his 
life Elliot resided principally at his house at 
‘Wolfelee, taking an active part in parochial 
and county business. At his house, which 
was quite a museum, he was always glad to 
receive and instruct persons who were en- 
gaged in his favourite studies. He possessed 
a singularly calm and equable temper, and 
bore with unfailing patience and resignation 
a deprivation which to most men with his 
tastes and with his active mind would have 
been extremely trying. Hisintellectual vigour 
remained undiminished literally to the last 
hour of his life. Onthe morning of the day 
of his death, 1 March 1887, he dictated and 
signed with his own hand a note to Dr. 
Pope, the eminent Tamil scholar, stating 
that on the previous day he had read (i.e. 
heard read) with much appreciation a notice 
of Dr. Pope’s forthcoming edition of the 
‘Kurral, and that, notwithstanding loss of 
sight and advancing years, his ‘interest in 
oriental literature continues unabated,’and in- 
quiring whether his correspondent could sug- 
gest any method of utilising certain ‘ disjecta 
fragmenta’ connected with Francis White 
Ellis [q. v.], which he had collected many 


years before. In the evening he died with 
little or no suffering. ' ; 

In recognition of his services in India Elhot 
was created in 1866 a K.C.S.I. In 1877 he 
was appointed a fellow of the Royal Society, 
and in 1878 he received from the university 
of Edinburgh the degree of LL.D. He was 
a deputy-lieutenant and magistrate for Rox- 
burghshire. In 1839 he was married at Malta 
to Maria Dorothea, daughter of Sir David 
Blair, bart., of Blairquhan, Ayrshire, who 
survives him (1888), and by whom he left 
three sons and two daughters. L 

Elliot’s principal writings are contained in 
the following publications: ‘Indian Anti- 
quary,’ vols. v. vi. vil. Xil. XIV. XV. XVI. ; 
‘Madras Journal of Literature and Science,’ 
vols. vil. X. Xi. xiii. xv. xix. xx. xxi.; ‘Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society,’ 1837; ‘Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ 1851; ‘Flora 
Andhrica,’ 1859; ‘Transactions of the Bota- 
nical Society, 1862, 1871; ‘ Berwickshire 
National Club Journal,’ 1867, 1872, 1878, 
1874, 1878, 1881, 1887; ‘Transactions of 
the International Congress of Prehistoric 
Archeology at Norwich,’ 1868 ; ‘Journal of 
the Ethnological Society,’ 1869, vol. i.; ‘Re- 
port of the British Association,’ 1872; ‘Pro- 
ceedings of the Antiquarian Society of Scot- 
land, 1874, 1885; ‘Athenzeum,’ 10 April 
1875; ‘ Proceedings of the Zoological Society,’ 
1880; ‘International Numismata Orientalia,’ 
vol. 11. pt. ii. 

[Obituary notice by the present writer in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatie Society for July 
1887, based partly upon information contained 
in the Records of the Madras Government, and 
partly upon personal knowledge.] A.J. A. 


ELLIOTSON, JOHN (1791-1868), phy- 
sician, son of a chemist and druggist, was 
born in 1791 in London. He received his 
preliminary education as a private pupil of 
the rector of St. Saviour’s, Southwark. He 
then proceeded to Edinburgh, and subse- 
quently entered Jesus College, Cambridge. 
He attended the medical and surgical classes 
of St. Thomas’s and Guy’s Hospital for three 
years, after which he was elected one of the 
assistants at Guy’s, which appointment he 
held for five years. In 1821 he graduated 
as M.D. At this time he exhibited consider- 
able fondness for the study of the action of 
medicines, This no doubt led to his thera- 
peutical experiments at a later period, when 
he frequently alarmed his colleagues at Uni- 
versity College Hospital by administering 
to his patients extravagantly large doses of 
drugs usually considered as poisonous. His 
desire to be original led Elliotson into many 
eccentricities. In 1826 he discarded knee-= 
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breeches and silk stockings, which were then 
the orthodox dress of physicians, and he was 
one of the first to wear a beard in this country. 
In 1831 he was appointed professor of the 
practice of medicine in the university of Lon- 
don ; in this position he distinguished himself 
by his lectures, which became at once exceed- 
ingly popular. To hisenergy and perseverance 
the establishment of the University College 
Hospital was due, and he delivered in 1834 
some lectures there which firmly established 
his reputation as a teacher. In 1829, at the 
request of the president of the Royal College 
of Physicians, he delivered before that body 
the ‘Lumley Lectures on the recent Im- 
provements in the Art of distinguishing the 
various Diseases of the Heart.’ These lec- 
tures were divided into three parts: first, em- 
bracing diseases of the external membrane 
of the heart; secondly, those of the internal 
membrane ; thirdly, those of the substance of 
the heart and the aorta. They were pub- 
lished in 1830, and about the same time 
Ellotson issued several expositions on in- 
teresting pathological facts. He also trans- 
Jated Blumenbach’s ‘ Physiology,’ to which 
he added very copious and comprehensive 
notes. Elliotson was the founder of the 
Phrenological Society, of which he was the 
first president. He was also elected presi- 
dent of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical 
Society of London. At this time, 1887, 
Elliotson had established his position as one 
of the ablest thinkers among the physicians 
of the metropolis. His ever active mind was 
continually exercised on the new and often 
strange phenomena of the nervous system. 
Phrenology claimed much of his time and 
attention, and he professed to have esta- 
plished some facts in connection with its 
obscure phenomena. This led him to ex- 
amine the empirical conditions in connection 
with disease of the pseudo-science of Mesmer. 
He became an ardent student of mesmerism, 
and professed to have convinced himself of 
the substantial truth of the occult agency and 
of the abnormal phenomena produced by the 
manipulations, which excited considerable 
very unhealthy interest in the minds of a 
large number of the public. The séances at 
his house were largely attended by the 
fashionable classes, and results obtained by 
practising on epileptic patients and designing 
girls were received by them as miraculous. 
These exhibitions and the earnest expression 
of his belief in the reality of mesmerism led 
to differences between Elliotson, the medical 
council of University College, and his col- 
leagues in general, which compelled him to 
resign his professorship in December 1838. 
During his connection with hospital prac- 


tice Elliotson gave the first impulse to the 
advantages of clinical teaching, and he was 
the earliest to adopt the practice of auscul- 
tation, which he did with singular skill. 
In 1829 he became Lumleian lecturer, and 
two years later he became professor of clini- 
cal medicine in the then new university of 
London. He was also the first to use the 
stethoscope. He had now reached the zenith 
of hisfame. He was without doubt the fore- 
most among the eminent physicians of the 
day, and his lectures were regularly reported 
in the ‘ Lancet,’ which added much to their 
popularity and considerably increased his 
practice as a consulting physician. 

In 1830 Elliotson published his ‘ Lumleian 
Lectures, and his ‘Principles and Practice of 
Medicine’ in 1839. Numerous papers were 
contributed by him to the ‘Medical Times’ 
and other professional journals. After the 
resignation of his appointment in 1838 he 
only once appeared in his official capacity 
as a medical teacher, being nominated the 
Harveian orator in 1846. 

Although Elliotson continued to practise 
mesmerism upon his patients, he refrained 
from introducing the subject to any of those 
by whom he was largely consulted. His 
diagnosis of the nature of disease was as 
searching and as skilful as it had ever been, 
and he prescribed with the greatest care and 
judgment the remedies best suited as cura- 
tive agents. But if the patient showed an~ 
interest in mesmerism, Elliotson at once gave 
full directions for producing the mesmeric 
coma, and was ready to recommend it as the 
only method by which relief was to be ob- 
tained, 

For several years Elliotson continued the 
practice of mesmerism, and received at his 
house crowds, before whom the extravagant 
phenomena connecting mesmerism with phre- 
nology were exhibited. He established in 
1849 a mesmeric hospital, at which numerous 
cures were said to have been effected. Not- 
withstanding the severity of the censures 
passed upon him for his advocacy of mes- 
merism, the breath of slander never ventured 
to attack his private character. Thackeray 
dedicated ‘ Pendennis’ to him (1850) in grati- 
tude for his services, and he received a similar 
tribute from Dickens (ForstER, Dickens, i. 
86). Among other things he started a 
magazine, devoted to records of the effects 
produced by the practice of mesmerism, called 
the ‘Zoist.’ He continued it until the com- 
pletion of the thirteenth volume. 

His health failing him Elliotson was under 
the necessity of seeking some repose. He 
found this as a member of the family of Dr. 
E. S. Symes, who was one of his pupils, and 
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ever his most devoted friend. There, passing 
through the stages of decline, he died on 
29 July 1868, in Davies Street, Berkeley 
Square, and was buried in Kensal Green 
cemetery. 

[Cates’s Dict. of General Biog.1881 ; Walford’s 
Men of the Time ; Lancet, 1868 ; Medical Times ; 
Zoist ; personal knowledge. ] Re Hier. 


ELLIOTT. [See also Exior, Exiorr, 
and Ex.ior. | 


ELLIOTT, CHARLOTTE (1789-1871), 
hymn-writer, daughter of Charles Eliott, by 
Eling, daughter of Henry Venn, sister of 
Henry Venn Elliott [q.v. ]and Edward Bishop 
Elliott [q. v.], was born 17 March 1789. She 
showed literary talent, and in her youth wrote 
humorous verses. After a severe illness in 
1821 she became a permanent invalid, and the 
influence of Czesar Malan of Geneva, whose 
acquaintance she made in 1822, induced her 
to give up all secular pursuits. She wrote 

‘many religious poems, which appeared as 
‘Hymns fora Week,’ of which forty thou- 
sand copies were sold; ‘Hours of Sorrow ’ 
(1840 and many later editions), and the ‘ In- 
valid’s Hymn Book.’ The last, privately 
printed in 1834, included ‘Just as I am,’ a 
hymn which has had extraordinary popu- 
larity, and been translated ‘into almost 
every living language.’ She edited the 
‘Christian Remembrancer Pocket-book’ from 
1834 to 1859, contributing many of her own 
hymns. She lived with her father at Clap- 
ham, and then at Brighton. In 1845 she 
moved to Torquay, but in 1857 returned to 
Brighton, where she remained till her death, 
22 Sept. 1871. 

The Religious Tract Society has published 
‘Selections’ from her poems with a memoir 
by her sister, Mrs. Babington, and ‘ Leaves 
from unpublished Journals, Correspondence, 
and Note-books.’ 


{Information from the family; Memoir as 
above; Memoir by ‘H. lL. 1.’ prefixed to an 
illustrated edition of ‘Just as I am’ (1885).] 


ELLIOTT, EBENEZER (1781-1849), 
the corn-law rhymer, was born at the New 
Foundry, Masborough, parish of Rotherham, 
Yorkshire, 17 March 1781. His father’s an- 
cestors were border raiders, ‘ thieves, neither 
Scotch nor English, who lived on the cattle 
they stole from both.’ His father, known as 
‘ Devil Elliott,’ was engaged in the iron trade, 
was in politics an extreme radical, and in re- 
ligion an ultra-Calvinist. His mother came 
from near Huddersfield, where from time im- 
memorial her ancestors had lived on their lot 
of freehold ground. Her health was bad, and 
made her life ‘one long sigh.’ Elliott was 


one of a family of eleven, of whom eight 
reached mature life. Elliott was baptised by 
Tommy Wright, a tinker, of the same religious 
persuasion as the father. He was first edu- 
cated at a dame’s school, then under Joseph 
Ramsbotham at Hollis school, where he was 
‘taught to write and little more.’ Various 
changes of school followed. In his sixth year 
he had the small-pox, which left him ‘fear- 
fully disfigured and six weeks blind.’ This 
increased a natural timidity of disposition and 
fondness for solitude. About fourteen he 
began to read extensively on his own account. 
He kept this up, though early engaged in 
business, and fronx sixteen to twenty-three 
working for his father without any other 
pecuniary reward than a little pocket-money. 
In his leisure hours he studied botany, col- 
lected plants and flowers, and was delighted at 
the appearance of ‘a beautiful green snake 
about a yard long, which on the fine Sabbath 
mornings about ten o’clock seemed to expect 
me at the top of Primrose Lane.’ His love 
of nature, he says, caused him ‘to desert both 
alehouse and chapel.’ When seventeen he 
wrote his first poem, the ‘ Vernal Walk,’ dedi- 
cated to Miss Austen. Otherearly pieces were 
‘Second Nuptials’ and ‘ Night, or the Legend 
of Wharncliffe, which last was described 
with some justice by the ‘ Monthly Review’ 
as the ‘ Ne plus ultra of German horror and 
bombast.’ His ‘ Tales of the Night,’ including 
‘The Exile’ and ‘ Bothwell,’ were of more 


merit, and brought him high commendation . 


from Southey. Then followed at various in- 
tervals ‘Love,’ ‘The Letter,’ ‘They met again,’ 
‘Withered Wild Flowers,’ ‘Spirits and Men.’ 
This last was an ‘epic poem’ of the world 
before the flood, dedicated, ‘as evidence of 
my presumption and my despair,’ to James 
Montgomery the poet. There are occasional 
passages of genuine inspiration in all these 
ambitious poems, but the turgid and pseudo- 
romantic also largely figure there. Imper- 
fections of education and a want of humour 
fully account for the defects. 

More practical and interesting, if more 
commonplace subjects, soon engaged Elliott’s 
undivided attention. He had married at Ro- 
therham. His wife brought him a small for- 
tune. He invested it in the business, ‘already 
bankrupt beyond redemption, in which his 
father had a share (Suarez, p.93). The father 
had been already unfortunate in trading. His 
difficulties hastened his wife’s death, and he 
himself died soon after her. Elliott’s efforts 
were unable to retrieve the fortunes of the 
firm. After some years of strenuous effort he 
lost every penny he had in the world, and was 
obliged to live for some time dependent on his 
wife’s sisters, His own misfortunes, as well as 
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those of his parents, he attributed to the ope- 
ration of the corn laws. In 1821 his wite’s 
relatives raised a little money, and with this 
as capital he started in business in the iron 
trade in Sheffield. On the whole he was very 
prosperous for a number of years. Some days 
he made as much as 20/. without leaving his 
counting-house, or even seeing the goodstrom 
which he made the profits. His prosperity 
attained its highest point in 1837, when he 
ought, he says, to have retired. He lost 
heavily after that for some time, but was able 
notwithstanding to settle up his business and 
leave Sheffield in 1842 with about 6,000/. 
His losses here were again, he thought, due 
to the manner in which the corn laws im- 
peded his efforts. 

At Sheffield Elliott was most active in 
literature and politics, as well as in commerce. 
The bust of Shakespeare in his counting-house, 
the casts of Achilles, Ajax, and Napoleon in 
his workshop typified the fact that he had 
other interests besides money-making. He 
engaged in the reform agitation, but was 
disappointed at what he thought the small 
results of the measure. He then engaged ac- 
tively in the chartist movement, and was 
present as delegate from Sheffield in the great 
public meeting held in Palace Yard, West- 
minster, in 1838. When O’Connor induced 
the chartists to repudiate the corn law repeal 
agitation, he withdrew from the chartist move- 
ment, for his hatred of the ‘bread tax’ was all 
through the deepest principle in his life. He 
believed it had caused his father’s ruin, his 
own losses and disappointments, both as work- 
manandcapitalist; 1twasruining thecountry, 
and would cause a terrible revolution. Thus 
all his efforts came to be directed to the repeal 
agitation. ‘Our labour, our skill, our profits, 
our hopes, our lives, our children’s souls are 
bread taxed,’ he exclaims. He scarcely spoke 
or wrote of anything besides the corn laws. 
My heart, he writes, 


. . . once soft as woman’s tears, is gnarled 
In the gloating on the ills I cannot cure. 


It was this state of mind that produced the 
‘Corn-law Rhymes’ (1831), ‘ Indignatio 
facit versus.’ They are couched in vigorous 
and direct language, and are full of graphic 
phrases. The bread tax has ‘its maw like 
the grave ;’ the poacher ‘ feeds on partridge 
because bread is dear ;’ bad government is 
The deadly wil/ that takes 
What labour ought to keep; 
It is the deadly power that makes 
Bread dear and labour cheap. 


They are free from the straining after effect, 
and from the rhapsodies, commonplaces, and 
absurdities which disfigure much of Elliott’s 
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other poetry. Representing the feelings of 
the opposers of the corn laws, the rhymes give 
us a truer idea of the fierce passion of the 
time than even the speeches of Cobden and 
Bright. Animated by somewhat of the same 
feelings as the ‘Corn-law Rhymes’ are ‘The 
Ranter,’ ‘ The Village Patriarch’ (1829), and 
‘ The Splendid Village,’ all vividly describing 
life among the poor in England. Elliott also. 
wrote ‘ Keronah, adrama;’a brief and some- 
what curious piece on Napoleon Bonaparte, 
entitled ‘ Great Folks at Home,’ and a large 
number of miscellaneous poems, including” 
‘Rhymed Rambles.’ After his retirement from 
business in 1841 Elliott lived at Great Hough- 
ton, near Barnsley, where he was chiefly oc- 
cupied in literary pursuits. He died there, 
having lived to see the hated ‘bread tax” 
abolished, on 1 Dec. 1849, and was buried at 
Darfield Church. Very shortly before his. 
death his daughter was married to John Wat- 
kins, his biographer. THElliott had a family of 
thirteen children, most of whom, together 
with his wife, survived him. Elliott was a 
small, meek-looking man. Though engaged 
in many almost revolutionary movements, 
and though once in danger of prosecution, 
he was really conservative by nature, and 
brought up two of his sons as clergymen of 
the established church. It was only under 
a burning sense of injustice that he acted as 
he did. ‘My feelings, he says, ‘have been 
hammered until they have become cold- 
short, and are apt to snap and fly off in sar- 
casms.’ But except when roused he was good- 
natured and pleasant ; too much given, his 
friends thought, to say kind things to the 
many scribblers who in later days sent their 
verses to him, ‘Ido not like to give pain,’ 
he remarked; ‘writing will do these poor 
devils no harm, but good, and save them from 
worse things.” As a speaker, Elliott was. 
practical and vigorous, though at times given 
to extravagant statements. A bronze statue, 


| by Burnard of London, subscribed for by the 


working men of Sheffield, was erected at a cost 
of 6007. in the market-place of that town, in 
1854, to the memory of Elliott. Landor wrote 
a fine ode on the occasion. The statue was. 
afterwards removed to Weston Park. 


[Watkins's Life, Poetry, and Letters of Ebe- 
nezer Elliott (1850); Searle's Memoir of Ebe- 
nezer Elliott (1850); Early Autobiography in 
Atheneum, 12 Jan. 1850; R. E. Leader’s Re- 
miniscences of Old Sheffield (1876). Anewandre- 
vised edition of Elliott’s works, edited by his son, 
Edwin Elliott, was published in 1876. Portraits 
are prefixed to Tait’s edition (Edinburgh, 1840), 
and an edition of the Splendid Village, &c., pub- 
lished in 1833. An interesting critique by Carlyle 
on the Corn-law Rhymes is included in his 
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Essays, and Professor Dowden has written a few 
lines about him in T, H. Ward’s English Poets, 
iv. 495-6; see also Notes and Queries, 5th ser. 
iii. 146, 6th ser. ili, 488, 495; Sheffield Post 
Office Directory. | F, W-r. 


ELLIOTT, EDWARD BISHOP (1793- 
1875), divine, second son of Charles Elliott 
by his second wife, Eling, daughter of Henry 
Venn, and younger brother of Henry Venn 
Elliott [q. v.], and of Charlotte Elliott (q.v.], 
was born 24 July 1793. He went to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he graduated as 
third ‘senior optime’ in January 1816, and 
was elected to a fellowship in 1817. In the 
end of that year he joined his brother Henry 
at Rome, made a tour to Italy and Greece, 
and returned to England in the spring of 
1819. He wrote the Seatonian prize poems 
in 1821 and 1822. In 1824 he accepted the 
vicarage of Tuxford, Nottinghamshire, in the 
gift of the college. In 1853 he received the 
prebend of Heytesbury, Wiltshire, and be- 
came incumbent of St. Mark’s Church, Brigh- 
ton, opened in 1849 by the exertions of his 
brother Henry. He died 30 July 1875. He 
was twice married: (1) on 26 April 1826 to 
Mary, daughter of J. King of Torwood, Sus- 
sex, by whom he had four children: Hdward 
King Elliott, rector of Worthing, Sussex ; 
Henry Venn (died young); Eugenia, married 
to Rev. A. Synge; and Mary, married to Rey. 
Clement Cobb. (2) 1 Oct. 1835 to Harriette, 
daughter of Sir Richard Steele, bart., by whom 
he had three children: Emily Steele, Anna 
Maria, married to Rev. R. D. Monro, and 
Albert Augustus (d. 1883). Elliott was a 
member of the evangelical school, and was 
active in the discharge of his duties as a parish 
clergyman and as an advocate of missionary 
enterprise. He was specially interested in 
the study of prophecy. His chief work, the 
result of many years’ labour, appeared in 1844 
under the title, ‘Hore Apocalyptice, or a 
Commentary on the Apocalypse Critical and 
Historical . . .,’ 3vols. Sir James Stephen, 
referring to this work in his essay on the 
‘Clapham Sect,’ calls it a ‘ book of profound 
iearning, singular ingenuity, and almost be- 
witching interest.’ It went through five edi- 
tions, and has been more than once abridged. 
Elliott’s interpretation agrees generally with 
that of the protestant commentators who iden- 
tify the papal power with Antichrist, and ex- 
pect the millennium to begin before the end 
of the nineteenth century. It Jed to several 
controversies with Dr, Candlish, Dr. Keith, 
and others. His other works, most of them 
bearing upon the interpretation of prophecy, 
are: 1. ‘Sermons,’ 1836. 2. ‘The Question, 
“What is the Beast?” answered,’ 1838. 
8. ‘ Vindicize Horarize’ (letters to Dr. Keith), 


1848. 4. ‘The Downfall of Despotism,’ &c., 


1853. 5. ‘The Delusion of the Tractarian 
Clergy’ (upon the validity of orders), 1856. 
6. ‘The Warburtonian Lectures from 1849 
to 1853,’1856. 7. ‘Apocalypsis Alfordiana ’ 
(upon Dean Alford’s views of the Apocalypse). 
8. ‘Confirmation Lectures,’ 1865. 9. ‘Me- 
moir of the fifth Earl of Aberdeen,’ 1867. 


[Information from the family ; Christian Ob- 
server for October, 1875.] 


ELLIOTT, GRACE DALRYMPLE 
(1758 ?-1823), was the youngest daughter of 
Hew Dalrymple, an Edinburgh advocate con- 
cerned in the great Douglas case, who was an 
LL.D. in 1771, and died in 1774. Her mother, 
on being left by her husband, had rejoined 
her parents, in whose house Grace was born. 
She was educated in a French convent, was 
introduced by her father on her return into 
Edinburgh society, and her beauty made such 
an impression on Dr. (afterwards Sir) John 
Elliott [q. v.], an opulent physician, that he 
made her an offer of marriage, 1771. Though 
much her senior he was accepted. Elliott 
mixed in fashionable circles, and his young 
wife was not proof against their seductions. 
After repeated intrigues she eloped in 1774 
with Lord Valentia, upon which Elliott ob- 
tained a divorce with 12,000/. damages. Grace 
was then taken by her brother to a French 
convent, but seems to have been brought back 
almost immediately by Lord Cholmondeley, 
whose visit to Paris in November 1774 may 
have been made for that purpose. She be- 
came known as ‘Dolly the tall, and gave 
birth, probably about 1782, to a daughter, 
who was named Georgiana Augusta Frede- 
rica Seymour. The Prince of Wales claimed 
the paternity, albeit Charles Windham and 
George Selwyn were thought to have pre- 
tensions, not to speak of Cholmondeley 
himself, who appears to have represented to 
Horace Walpole that the child was his. 
The prince showed great interest in the 
girl, but according to Raikes prohibited 
her on her marriage from quartering the 
royal arms with the sign of bastardy. The 
prince probably introduced Mrs. Elliott to 
the Duke of Orleans (Egalité), who was 
in England for the third time in 1784, and 
about 1786 she settled at Paris. The death 
of Sir John Elliott (1786) may have givenher 
greater freedom of action, and she received, 
or continued to receive, 200/. from his estate, 
besides having a handsome allowance from 
the Prince of Wales. Her daughter, brought 
up in the Cholmondeley family, and married 
from their house in 1808 to Lord Charles 
Bentinck at Chester, is said to have paid 
her several visits in Paris and to have been 
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noticed by Marie Antoinette. An anonymous 
tourist of 1788 speaks of Mrs. Elliott as ‘an 
occasional solace’ of Orleans. She remained 
in France all through the revolution, and 
in 1859 her granddaughter, Georgiana Au- 
gusta Frederica Bentinck (1811-1883), only 
child of Lady Charles, who had died in 1813, 
offered, against the wish of her family, first 
to the British Museum and then to the late 
Mr. Richard Bentley, a manuscript entitled 
‘Journal of my Life during the French Re- 
volution.’ It was stated to have been written 
about 1801, on Mrs. Elliott’s return to Eng- 
land, for the perusal of George ITI, to whom 
Sir Dayid Dundas had spoken of her experi- 
ences, and Miss Bentinck produced as con- 
firmation of its authenticity her grandmother's 
miniature by Cosway, as also Orleans’s minia- 
ture on a snuff-box presented by him to Mrs. 
Elliott. The manuscript was published by 
Mr. Bentley without alteration, except divi- 
sion into chapters and paragraphs, and the 
insertion of a short summary of Mrs. Elliott’s 
life before and after the revolution, appa- 
rently based on Miss Bentinck’s recollections 
of her grandmother’s conversation or on hear- 
say. The lapse of time may have impaired 
these recollections, but when we find equal 
inaccuracies in the journal itself it is difficult 
to acquit Mrs. Elhott of habitually embel- 
lishing her stories. Her very title is a mis- 
nomer, for the work is confessedly a narrative 
written seven or eight years after the ex- 
periences it relates. She is not indeed directly 
responsible for the statement that she was 
born about 1765, which would make her nine 
years of age when divorced, nor for the sug- 
gestion that Bonaparte offered her marriage. 
She professes, however, to have been in four 
Paris prisons, whereas her name is not on the 
register of any of them. She describes as the 
most heartrending scene she ever witnessed 
the parting at the Carmelites of Custine and 
his wife, whereas Custine was never at the 
Carmelites, and his wife was not arrested 
till two months after his execution. This 
and other inaccurate stories were perhaps bor- 
rowed from a Mrs. Meyler or Miglia, the 
English widow of an Italian, who was really 
in captivity with Beauharnais, Josephine, 
and Santerre. Possibly this Mrs. Migla was 
herself as imaginative as her friend. But 
Mrs. Elliott can be confronted not only by 
facts and dates but by her own testimony. 
She gives a highly piquant account of her 
imprisonment in the same room at Versailles 
with the octogenarian Dr. Gem, Huskisson’s 
great-uncle, whom she representsas extremely 
self-possessed, going to bed (for want of can- 
dles) at seven, getting up at four to read 


Locke or Helyetius (in the dark?), and | 


waking her at seven to try and argue her 
into scepticism. Now in 1796 she told Lord 
Malmesbury that Gem cried the whole time 
and was terrified to death, while Gem in his 
turn spoke to Malmesbury and Swinburne of 
his fellow-prisoner and her dogs, of which the 
lady says nothing. Nevertheless the book is 
very entertaining, and undoubtedly contains 
much that is true. She may be assumed to 
be correct when she alleges that she went to 
Brussels in 1790 to promote Orleans’s preten- 
sions to the dukedom of Brabant, and again 
later on with a message from Marie Antoi- 
nette to Monsieur (Louis XVIII). The ad- 
dendum states that on her return to England 
the Prince of Wales was again enamoured of 
her, that she went back to France in 1814, and 
that in order to remain there she had to adopt 
a native, whereupon she selected the daughter 
of Orleans’s English groom, born on French 
soil. This adoption, with its flimsy legal 
pretext, bears a suspicious resemblance to 
Madame de Genlis’s adoption of Hermione, 
and we know that Orleans taught his mis- 
tresses the art of fabricating pedigrees for 
their children. Mrs. Elliott spent the last 
two years of her life at Ville d’Avray, near 
Sévres, where she lodged with the mayor, 
Dupuis. She died there 16 May 1823. The 
register, written by an illiterate hand, styles 
her Georgette instead of Grace, and gives her 
age as sixty-three. 


[Journal of my Life, &c.; R. Bentley’s Letter 
in the Times, 28 Jan. 1859; H. Walpole’s Let- 
ters; Journal of Thomas Raikes ; Diaries of Lord 
Malmesbury ; Ville d’Avray Register.] J.G. A. 


ELLIOTT, HENRY VENN (1792-1865), 
divine, born 17 Jan. 1792, was the son of 
Charles Elliott of Grove House, Clapham, by 
his second wife, Eling, daughter of Henry 
Venn, the well-known vicar of Huddersfield. 
Charles Elliott had eight children by his 
second marriage ; Henry Venn was his eldest 
son and fourth child; other children were 
Charlotte Elliott [q.v.] and Edward Bishop 
Elliott [q.v.] Henry Venn was sent to 
school, under a Mr. Elwell of Hammersmith, 
when eight years old. In January 1809 he 
was transferred to the Rey. H. Jowett of 
Little Dunham, Norfolk. He went to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in October 1810; became 
a scholar of his college in 1811; and gra- 
duated as fourteenth wrangler in 1814, win- 
ning also the second chancellor’s medal. He 
was elected to a fellowship of Trinity in 
October 1816. He had suffered from over- 
work, and in July 1817 set out to recover his 
health by a foreign tour, which extended to 
Greece, Constantinople, and Jerusalem, a 
journey attended with some risk in those 
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days. In August 1820 he returned to Eng- 
land. He resided for a time at Cambridge, 
and was ordained deacon in November 1823 


and priest in June 1824. After holding the’ 


curacy of Ampton, Suffolk, for two years, he 
returned to Cambridge in 1825, His fatherhad 
now moved to Westfield Lodge, Brighton, and 
soon afterwards built the proprietary chapel 
of St. Mary’s in that town. It was conse- 
erated 18 Jan. 1827. Elliott was appointed 
the first preacher, and inherited the property 
upon his father’s death, 15 Oct. 1832. For 
a few years previous to 1832 Elliott held 
also the priory of St. John’s, Wilton, near 
Salisbury. He took pupils fora time, among 
whom were Sir Edward Fowell Buxton and 
the sons of Lord Aberdeen. He was after- 
wards fully occupied by his various duties. 
In 1832 he made proposals for the foundation 
of a school for the daughters of poor clergy- 
men, in imitation of the school founded by 
his friend Carus Wilson at Cowan’s Bridge, 
Yorkshire, in 1823. The school was opened 
as St. Mary’s Hall on 1 Aug. 1836. Elliott 
himself gave liberal donations, many of them 
anonymously, and during the rest of his life 
took an active part in its management. In 
September 1849 the newchurch of St. Mark’s, 
intended to provide for the district of Kemp 
‘Town and St. Mary’s Hall, was opened, after 
many obstacles had been overcome by Elliott’s 
energy and liberality. Elliott took a promi- 
nent part in providing for the religious needs 
of Brighton, then rapidly developing. He was 
a sincere evangelical, and especially anxious 
for the strict observance of Sunday. In 1852 
he spoke at a public meeting against the 
proposal for opening the Crystal Palace on 
Sundays, and his remarks were taken to 
amount to a charge of venality against the 
“ Times’ for defending the measure. He re- 
pudiated the intention, but was severely 
censured for his rash language. 

On 31 Oct. 1833 Elliott married Julia, 
daughter of John Marshall of Hallsteads, 
Ulleswater. She was a lady of poetical 
talent, and some of her religious poems are 
given in Lord Selborne’s ‘ Book of Praise.’ 
She died of scarlet fever on 3 Noy. 1841, 
her fifth child, Julius, having been born on 
24 Oct. preceding. Her death was followed 
by those of his mother, 16 April 1843, his 
favourite sister, Mary, three months later, 
and his eldest son, Henry Venn, a very pro- 
mising lad, from the effects of a fall, on 
2 June 1848. His second son, Charles Alfred, 
is now a distinguished member of the Indian 
civil service. Julius Marshall, the third son, 
was killed on the Schreckhorn 27 July 1869. 
Elhott died at Brighton on 24 Jan. 1865, He 
left two daughters. 


\ 
\ 


\ 


His works consist of a number of separate 


sermons and a collection of hymns. 
[Life by Josiah Bateman, 1868. ] 


ELLIOTT, JOHN, M.D. (jf. 1690), ad- 
herent of James II, was created M.D. of 
Cambridge by royal mandate in 1681 (Can- 
tabr» Graduati, 1787, p. 129), and incor- 
porated on that degree at Oxford 11 July 
1683 (Woop, Fasti Oxon., ed. Bliss, ii. 388, 
who describes Elliott as a member of Cathe- 
rine Hall, Cambridge). Having been con- 
stituted a fellow of the Royal College of 
Physicians by the charter of James II, he 
was admitted as such 25 June 1687, and at 
the general election of officers for that year 
he was appointed censor. Elliott, who was 
one of the few admirers of James II, spoke 
openly of the Prince of Orange as a traitor 
and usurper. 
on 10 June 1689 what purported to be ‘A 
Declaration of His Most Sacred Majesty King 
James the Second, to all His Loving Sub- 
jects in the Kingdom of England,’ ‘given at 
Our Court in Dublin Castle the eighth day of 
May 1689 in the fifth year of our reign, he, 
along with Sir Adam Blair, Captain Henry 
Vaughan, Captain Frederick Mole, and Ro- 
bert Gray, M.D., was impeached by the 
commons of high treason and other crimes 
and offences, and committed to Newgate 
(Commons’ Journals, x. 195-6). After ap- 
pearing at the bar of the House of Lords, 
counsel were assigned him, and he was form- 
ally remanded, 4 July, to await his trial 
(Lords’ Journals, xiv. 267). No trial, how- 
ever, took place. He was detained in cus- 
tody until 9 April 1690, when, by giving bail 
to theJamount of 10,000/., he regained his 
liberty (2b. xiv. 454, 456, 457). In the fol- 
lowing December his bail was, upon his peti- 
tion, ordered to be discharged. Elliott’s name 
does not appear on the college list for 1693. 


[Munk’s Coll. of Phys. (1878), i. 474-5; 
Lords’ Journals, xiv. 255-7, 264, 265, 266, 267, 
276, &c.; Luttrell’s Relation of State Affairs 
(1857), vols. i. ii.; Cat. of College of Physicians 
in Brit. Mus.] G. G. 


ELLIOTT, Str JOHN, M.D. (1736-1786), 
physician, son of a writer to the signet, was 
born in Edinburgh in 1736, and, after educa- 
tion under Nathaniel Jesse, became assistant 
to a London apothecary, and after a time 
sailed as surgeon to a privateer. Having 
obtained plenty of prize-money in this ser- 
vice, he determined to become a physician, 
graduated M.D, at St. Andrews 6 Nov. 1759, 
and was admitted a licentiate of the College 
of Physicians of London, 30 Sept. 1762. 
A brother Scot, Sir William Duncan, then 
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the king’s physician, gave him help, and he 
soon made a large income. In 1776 he was 
knighted, was created a baronet 25 July 1778, 
_ and became physician to the Prince of Wales. 
When attending the prince during an illness 
in 1786 ‘ Sir John Elott told the queen that 
he had been preaching to the prince against 
intemperance as any bishop could have done;’ 
to which the queen replied, ‘ And probably 
with like success’ (Dr. Lort to Bishop Percy, 
26 March 1786). On 19 Oct. 1771 he married 
Grace Dalrymple [see Exiiorr, Grace Dat- 
RYMPLE], who ran away with Lord Valentia 
in 1774. Elliott obtained 12,0002. damages. 
He lived in Great Marlborough Street, Lon- 
don. He died, 7 Nov. 1786, at Brocket 
Hall, Hertfordshire, the seat of his friend 
Lord Melbourne. He was buried in the parish 
church of Bishops Hatfield, and a tablet to 
his memory, with some lines by Jerningham 
on it, was put up by his uncle, William 
Davidson. He wrote ‘The Medical Pocket- 
Book, containing a short but plain account 
of the Symptoms, Causes, and Methods of 
Cure of the Diseases incident to the Hu- 
man Body,’ London, 1781. It is a series of 
alphabetically arranged notes. They are 
nearly all taken from books, and show him 
to have made few medical observations. He 
thought millipedes good for scrofula. He says 
that he drew up the notes for his own use in 
practice, and they prove that the stores of 
medical knowledge in his mind were small 
indeed. His other works are altogether com- 
pilations. They are: 1. ‘Philosophical Ob- 
servations on the Senses of Vision and Hear- 
ing, 1780. 2. ‘ Essays on Physiological 
Subjects, 1780. 3. ‘Address to the Public 
on a Subject of the utmost importance to 
Health, 1780. 4. ‘Fothergill’s Works, with 
Life, 1781. 5. ‘An Account of the Princi- 
pal Mineral Waters of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, 1781. 6. Elements of the Branches 
of Natural Philosophy connected with Medi- 
eine,’ 1782. 

[Munk’s Coll, of Phys. 1878, ii. 239 ; Works; 
Burke’s Extinct and Dormant Baronetcies of 
England, 1838, p. 181; Clutterbuck’s History of 
the County of Hertford, 1821, ii. 371; Nichols’s 
Lit. Illustrations, viii. 240-1; Notes and Queries, 
drd ser. x. 161-2.] INST. 

ELLIOTT or ELLIOT, WILLIAM 
(1727-1766), engraver, born at Hampton 
Court in 1727, resided in London in Church 
Street, Soho, and produced some good land- 
scape engravings, remarkable for their taste 
and his free and graceful handling of the point. 
Great expectations were formed of him, but 
were frustrated by his early death in 1766, at 
the age of thirty-nine. According to Strutt, 
he was a man ‘of an amiable and benevolent 
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disposition, and greatly beloved by all who 
knew him,’ His chief engravings are the so- 
called ‘ View in the Environs of Maestricht,’ 
from the picture by A. Cuyp in the collec- 
tion of the Marquis of Bute; a ‘ View of 
Tivoli’ (companion to the above), from the 
picture by Rosa da Tivoli, in the collection 
of John Hadley, esq.; ‘The Flight into 
Egypt, after Poelemburg; ‘ Kilgarren Castle,’ 
after R. Wilson; ‘Spring’ and ‘Summer,’ 
after J. van Goyen; ‘The Setting Sun, and 
other landscapes, after J. Pillement; ‘The 
Town and Harbour of Sauzon,’ after Serres, 
and other landscapes after Gaspar Poussin, 
Paul Sandby, and the Smiths of Chichester. 
In a series of engravings from drawings by 
Captain Hervey Smyth of events during the 
siege of Quebec by General Wolfe in 1759, 
Elhott engraved ‘A View of the Fall of 
Montmorenciand the Attack made by General 
Wolfe on the French Intrenchments near 
Beauport, 31 July 1759.’ He exhibited some 
of his engravings at the Society of Artistsfrom 
1761 to 1766. 


[Strutt’s Dict. of Engravers ; Huber et Roost’s 
Manuel des Curicux et des Amateurs de l’Art; 
Le Blane’s Manuel de l’Amateur d’Estampes; 
Graves’s Dict. of Artists, 1760-1880; Boydell’s 
and Sayer’s Catalogues. | IE (08 


ELLIOTT, WILLIAM (d. 1792), lieu- 
tenant in the royal navy and marine painter, 
gained some repute from his paintings of the 
naval actions between 1780 and 1790. He 
first appears as an exhibitor in 1774 at the 
Free Society of Artists, with ‘ A Perspective 
View of the European Factory at Canton in 
China,’ and ‘ A View of the Green, &c. at Cal- 
cutta in Bengal.’ At the Royal Academy 
he first appears as an honorary exhibitor in 
1784 with ‘A Frigate and Cutter in Chase ;’ 
to the same exhibition he subsequently con- 
tributed ‘The Fleet in Port Royal Har- 
bour, Jamaica, after the Action of 12 June 
1781’ (1785), ‘ View of the City of Quebec’ 
(1786), ‘ Breaking the French Line during 
Lord Rodney’s Action on 12 April 1782’ 
(1787), ‘The Fire at Kingston, Jamaica, on 
8 Feb. 1782’ (1788), ‘The Action between 
H.M.S. Quebec and Le Surveillant’ and ‘ The 
Action between H.M.S. Serapis and Le Bon- 
homme’ (1789). Elliott was a fellow of the 
Incorporated Society of Artists, and contri- 
buted seven pictures to their exhibition in 
1790, and six to that in 1791, in which year 
he was president of the society. There are 
two pictures of the English fleet by him in 
the royal collection at Hampton Court. 
Elliott (then captain) died at Leeds on 
21 July 1792. Some of his pictures were en- 
graved, including ‘The Dreadful Situation 
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of the Halsewell, East Indiaman, 6 Jan. 1786,’ 
which he engraved in aquatint himself. 


[Redgrave’s Dict. of Artists; Graves’s Dict. of 
Artists, 1760-1880; Catalogues of the Royal 
Academy, &¢.; Nagler’s Kiinstler-Lexikon ; Gent. 
Mag., 1792, Ixii. pt. 11. 866.] Ce 


ELLIOTT, Str WILLIAM HENRY 
(1792-1874), general, son of Captain John 
Elliott, R.N., one of the comrades of Captain 
Cook in his second and third voyages, was 
born in 1792. He entered the army as an 
ensign in the 5lst King’s Own light in- 
fantry on 6 Dec. 1809. In January 1811 the 
51st joined Lord Wellington’s army while 
encamped within the lines of Torres Vedras, 
and Elliott’s first battle was Fuentes de Onoro. 
He was present at the capture of Ciudad Ro- 
drigo and of Badajoz, and at the battle of 
Salamanca, and was promoted lieutenant on 
13 Aug. 1812. During the retreat from Bur- 
gos he acted as aide-de-camp to Colonel 
Mitchell, commanding the first brigade of the 
seventh division, and was wounded in con- 
veying despatches under fire. In June 1813 
he was appointed acting aide-de-camp to 
Major-general Inglis, and served with him 
at the battles of the Pyrenees, when he was 
again wounded, and at the Nivelle and Orthes. 
He was then appointed brigade-major to the 
first brigade, seventh division, in which capa- 
city he served untilthe endofthewar. Ellott 
was next present with the 51st at the battle 
of Waterloo, and he had charge of the scaling- 
ladders at the siege of Cambrai. He was pro- 
moted captain on 9 Nov. 1820. From 1821 
to 1834 the 5lst was stationed in the Ionian 
Islands, and Elliott, who never left his regi- 
ment, was promoted major on 12 July 1831. 
On 27 June 1838 he was promoted lieutenant- 
colonel, and he commanded the 51st in Aus- 
tralia, Van Diemen’s Land, New Zealand, and 
at Bangalore, until 1852, In that year his 
regiment was ordered for service in the second 
Burmese war, and Elliott was detailed to com- 
mand the Madras brigade in the first cam- 
paign. Under the superintendence of General 
Godwin, Elliott’s brigade led the way in the 
fierce fighting of 10, 11, and 12 April 1852, 
in which Rangoon was captured, and in the 
storm of the Shwe-Dagon pagoda on 14 April. 
In the second campaign, which began in Sep- 
tember 1852, Elliott again had command of 
a brigade, consisting of his own regiment and 
two battalions of Madras native infantry, and 
he co-operated successfully in the capture 
of Donabyii, the stronghold of the outlaw 
Myat-toon, who had but a short time before 
defeated Captain Loch. For these services he 
received a medal and clasp, was made a C.B., 


there he discovered and suppressed on 20 Nov. 
1853 a plot which had for its aim the de- 
struction of all the English in Rangoon, and 
thus saved the city. In 1855 he gave up the 
coloneley of the regiment which he had so 
long commanded, and on 20 Jan. 1857 he 
was promoted major-general. He never again 
went on active service, but he was made a 
K.C.B. in 1862, and appointed colonel of the 
51st on 1 June in that year; he was promoted 
lieutenant-general on 27 July 1863, made a 
G.C.B. in 1870, and promoted general on 
25 Oct. 1871. He died at his house, 20 Cam- 
bridge Square, London, on 27 Feb. 1874. 


[ Wheater’s Record of the Services of the 51st 
Regiment ; Laurie’s Burmese Wars ; Annual Re- 
gister and London Gazettes for 1852-3; Times, 
3 March 1874.] a 


ELLIS, ANTHONY (1690-1761), bishop. 
of St. David’s. [See Extys. ] 


ELLIS, ARTHUR AYRES (1830-1887), 
Greek Testament critic, son of Charles Ellis of 
Birmingham,was born in 1830 at Birmingham, 
and educated at King Hdward’s School, under 
Dr. Lee. He entered Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, as a subsizar in 1848, graduated as 
ninth in the first class of the classical tripos 
in 1852, was elected fellow in 1854, and took 
the degree of M.A. in 1855. He was or- 
dained soon afterwards, and filled the office of 
junior dean of his college, and that of divinity 
lecturer at Christ’s College. In 1860 he was 
presented by Trinity College to the vicarage 
of Stotfold in Bedfordshire, where he re- 
mained till his death on 22 March 1887.. 
While resident in college he gave a great 
deal of attention to Bentley’s preparations for 
his edition of the Greek Testament, and in 
1862 he published at Cambridge the volume 
entitled ‘Bentleii Critica Sacra,’ which con- 
tains aconsiderable portion of Bentley’s notes 
extracted from his manuscripts in Trinity 
College Library, with the Abbé Rulotta’s 
collation of the Vatican Codex (B), an edi- 
tion of the ‘ Epistle to the Galatians,’ given 
as a specimen of Bentley’s intended edition, 
and an account of his collations. 


[Personal knowledge. ] Rig ios 


ELLIS, Str BARROW HELBERT 
(1823-1887), Anglo-Indian, born in London 
24 Jan. 1823, was son of S. Helbert Ellis, a 
prominent member of the Jewish community 
in London, by his wife, Fanny, daughter of 
Samuel Lyons de Symons. © Educated at 
University College School, he matriculated 
at London University in 1839 and went to 
Haileybury. There he distinguished himself 
in all branches of study, and left in 1843 as 


and made commandant at Rangoon, While | senior student to enter the civil service of 
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Bombay. His first appointment in India 
was as third assistant-collector and magis- 
trate of Ratnagiri; he was promoted to the 
post of second assistant in 1847, and in 1848 
was made commissioner for investigating 
certain claims upon the Nizam’s government. 
In 1851 he arrived in Sindh as assistant-com- 
missioner, and from 1855 to 1857 was incharge 
of the offices of chief commissioner during the 
absence in England of Sir Bartle Frere. He 
was made special commissioner for jagirs or 
alienated lands in the province before léaving 
Sindh in 1858. In 1859 he was collector and 
magistrate at Broach, and, after serving as 
chief secretary of the Bombay government, 
was nominated an additional member in 1862 
and an ordinary member in 1865 of the 
Bombay council. Five years later he was 
promoted to the viceroy’s council. In 1875 he 
returned to England, and was made not only 
K.C.8.1. but a member of the Indian council 
in London. He retired in due course from 
the council, on whose deliberations he exerted 
much influence, in 1885. Ellis died at Evian- 
les-Bains, Savoy, on 20 June 1887, and was 
buried in the Jewish cemetery at Willesden, 
Middlesex, on 28 June following. He was 
an excellent revenue and settlement officer— 
“one of the ablest revenue officers of the 
Bombay Presidency,’ in the words of Sir 
George Birdwood. While at Bombay Ellis 
was exceptionally popular with all classes of 
native Indians. He was at all times acces- 
sible to them, both in India and England, 
and the native newspapers eulogised him un- 
stintedly at the time of his death. He left a 
sum of 2,500/. in trust for the poor of Ratna- 
jiri, his first official charge. He was not 
married. On his retirement from India he 
took a prominent part in the affairs of the 
Jewish community of London, being vice- 
president of the Anglo-Jewish Association 
and of the Jews’ College, where a portrait has 
been placed. Ellis published a report on edu- 
eation in Sindh (Bombay, 1856), and edited 
George Stack’s ‘Dictionary of Sindhi and 
English’ (Bombay, 1855). He was an active 
member of the Royal Asiatic Society, which 
he joined in 1876. He founded a prize in 
Bombay University, and a scholarship there 
was established in his honour in 1875. 

[Memoir by Sir George Birdwood in Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, new ser. xix. 688 ; 
Times, 24 June 1887; Allen’s Indian Mail, 
28 June 1887; Jewish Chronicle (London), 
24 June and 1 July 1887; Brit. Mus. Cat.; 
Times of India, 27 June 1887. ] 

ELLIS, CHARLES AUGUSTUS, Lorp 
Howarp DE WALDEN AND SEAFORD (1799- 
1868), diplomatist, elder son of Charles Rose 
Ellis, M.P. [q. v.], afterwards Lord Seaford, 

VOL, XVII, 


by Elizabeth Catherine Hervey, only daugh- 
ter of John Augustus, eldest son of Frede- 
rick Augustus Hervey, earl of Bristol and 
Bishop of Derry, was born on 5 June 1799. 
On 8 July 1803 he succeeded his great grand- 
father, the Bishop of Derry, as Lord Howard 
de Walden. This title represented an ancient 
barony by writ, created by Queen Elizabeth 
in 1597, which had passed to the Bishop of 
Derry as representative through females of 
the younger daughter of the third Earl of 
Suffolk, and it now again passed by the fe- 
male line to Charles Augustus Ellis, while 
the earldom of Bristol was inherited by the 
next male heir in the usual course. Lord 
Howard de Walden was educated at Eton, 
and on 4 April 1817 he entered the army as 
an ensign and lieutenant in the Grenadier 
guards, During thereductions in thestrength 
of the army, made after the evacuation of 
France, Lord Howard de Walden was placed 
on half-pay on 25 Dec. 1818. He again en- 
tered the Grenadier guards on 6 Jan. 1820, 
but on 3 Oct. 1822 he was promoted captain 
in the 8th regiment and placed on half-pay. 
He took his seat in the House of Lords in 
1820, and Canning, when he came into power 
on the death of the Marquis of Londonderry, 
showed every disposition to assist the rela- 
tion of his dearest friend, George Hllis, and 
the son of one of his most trusted supporters, 
Charles Rose Ellis. In July 1824 Canning ap- 
pointed Lord Howard de Walden under-secre- 
tary of state for foreign affairs, and in Janu- 
ary 1826 sent him as attaché to Lord Stuart 
de Rothesay in his famous special mission to 
Rio de Janeiro. After his return from Brazil 
Lord Howard de Walden married, on 8 Nov. 
1828, Lady Lucy Cavendish-Bentinck, fourth 
daughter of William Henry, fourth duke of 
Portland. On 2 Oct. 1832 he was appointed 
minister plenipotentiary and envoy extraor- 
dinary tothe court of Stockholm. On 22 Nov. 
1833 he was transferred in the same capacity 
to Lisbon. During the thirteen years in which 
he held this appointment Lord Howard de 
Walden made his reputation as a diplomatist. 
He took up his duties while the civil war 
between the Miguelites and the Pedroites was 
still raging, and he remained to see more than 
one pronunciamiento in the streets of Lisbon 
and Oporto. The queen of Portugal and her 
advisers were greatly inclined to trust to the 
English minister, and his influence upon the 
Portuguese policy and the development of 
parliamentary government in that country is 
of the greatest importance in the internal 
history of Portugal during the present cen- 
tury. For his services to English diplomacy 
he was made a G.C.B. on 22 July 1888, and 
for his services to Portugal he was permitted 
de 
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to receive and wear the grand cross of the 
Portuguese order of the Tower and Sword in 
1841. On 10 Dee. 1846 Lord Howard de 
Walden, who in the July of the previous year 
had succeeded his father as second Lord Sea- 
ford, was appointed minister plenipotentiary 
at Brussels, and he remained at that court in 
that capacity for more than twenty years, 
enjoying the friendship both of Leopold I and 
Leopold II of Belgium. He died on 29 Aug. 
1868 at his country chateau of Lesve, near 
Namur, leaving a family of six sons and two 
daughters. 

[Foreign Office Lists; Foster’s Peerage ; obi- 
tuary notices in Times and Illustrated London 
News, 12 Sept. 1868.] Isle Wk Sy 


ELLIS, CHARLES ROSE, first Lorp 
Srarorp (1771-1845), was the second son of 
John Ellis, who was himself second son of 
George Ellis, sometime chief justice of Ja- 
maica, and descendant of Colonel John Ellis, 


who settled in thatislandin 1665, and founded | 


afamily there. He was born on 19 Dec. 1771, 
and, having inherited a large West India pro- 
perty, entered the House of Commons in 
March 1793, when barely of age, as M.P. for 
Heytesbury. He was nota brilliant speaker, 
but through his cousin, George Ellis [q. v.], 
who was Canning’s intimate friend, he became 


acquainted with that statesman, of whom he | 


remained a consistent follower until the end 


of his parliamentary career. In 1796 he was | 
elected both for Wareham and Seaford, but | 


preferred to sit for the latter place, and on 
2 Aug. 1798 he married Elizabeth Catherine 
Clifton, only daughter and heiress of John, 
lord Hervey. About the same period he 
purchased the estate of Claremont in Surrey, 
where he exercised a large hospitality, and 
he was re-elected for Seaford in 1802. His 
wife died on 21 Jan. 1803, and on 8 July of 
that year his infant son, Charles Augustus 
Ellis, succeeded his maternal great-grand- 
father, Frederick Hervey, earl of Bristol and 
bishop of Derry, in the ancient barony of 
Howard de Walden (see Fosrrr, Peerage). 
He lost his seat in 1806, but was elected for 
East Grinstead in 1807. He was re-elected 
for Seaford in 1812, and continued to repre- 
sent that place until his elevation to the peer- 
age in 1826. His importance in the House 
of Commons rested in his being the acknow- 
ledged head of what was known as the West 
Indian interest, and Canning often found his 
assistance of great value to him, though his 
chosen intimate was George Ellis, who was 
one of the recognised wits of the time, and 
whose untimely death in 1815 was univer- 
sally lamented. In 1826 Canning wasallowed 
to nominate a friend for a peerage, and he 


/ nominated Ellis, to the surprise of every one, 


according to Greville, and he was accordingly 
creatwd Lord Seaford on 16 July 1826. Sea- 
ford died on 1 July 1845 at Wood End, near 
Chichester, and was succeeded in his peerage 
by his elder son, Lord Howard de Walden, a 
well-known diplomatist. 


[Gent. Mag. October 1845.] H. M. 8. 
ELLIS, CLEMENT (1630-1700), divine - 


and poet, was born at the episcopal palace of 
Rose Castle, Carlisle, Cumberland, in 1630. 


| His father, Captain Philip Ellis, had been 


educated at Queen’s College, Oxford, under 
the tuition of Dr. Barnaby Potter, who, on 
being raised to the see of Carlisle in March 
1628, appointed his old pupil to be his 
steward. The bishop, who was godfather to 
Clement, died before the outbreak of the civil 
war, in January 1641-2, but Captain Ellis 
kept possession of Rose Castle for the king, 
and stood a siege for some considerable time. 
On the castle being taken he was imprisoned 
for twenty-six weeks and lost most of his es- 
tate( Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1661-2, pp. 362, 
621). Clement became a servitor of Queen’s 
College, Oxford, in 1649, was afterwards a 
taberdar, and was elected a fellow in 1657 
(7b. 1656-7, pp. 23, 51, 242, 1657-8, pp. 201, 
216). He proceeded B.A. 2 Feb. 1653, M.A. 
9 July 1656 (Woop, Fasti Ovon., ed. Bliss, 
u. 175, 193). While at Oxford he received 
several donations towards his subsistence, 
both before and after taking orders, from un- 
known hands, with anonymous letters in- 
forming him that those sums were in con- 
sideration of his father’s sufferings, and to 
encourage his progress in his studies. After 
the Restoration he had reason to believe that 
he owed these gifts to Jeremy Taylor and 
Henry Hammond, as part of the funds en- 
trusted to them for distribution among op- 
pressed loyalists (WoRDswortH, Christian 
Biography, 4th edit. iv. 358 2). Ellis thought 
it necessary to welcome Charles in some 
wretched lines addressed ‘To the King’s 
most excellent Majesty, on his happie and 
miraculous Return to the Government of 
his Three (now) flourishing Kingdoms,’ fol., 
London, 1660, in which he frankly confessed 
himself to be ‘much a better subject than a 
poet.’ In 1661 he became domestic chap- 
lain to William, marquis (afterwards duke) 
of Newcastle ( Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1660-1, 
p. 502), by whom he was subsequently pre- 
sented to the rectory of Kirkby-in-Ashfield, 
Nottinghamshire. In 1693 he was installed 
a prebendary of Southwell on the presenta- 
tion of Sharp, archbishop of York. Ellis 
died 28 June 1700, aged 70. Before 1665 
he married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Thomas 
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Remington of the East Riding of Yorkshire, 
by whom he had four sons and one daughter. 
His wife died in July 1691. Some of Ellis’s 
religious writings, from their unattected piety 
and homely vigour of style, enjoyed in their 
day considerable popularity. That by which 
he is still remembered is, ‘The Gentile Sin- 
ner, or England’s Brave Gentleman charac- 
terized in a Letter to a Friend, both as he 
is and as he should be,’ 8vo, Oxford, 1660. 
Of this little work, which was written in a 
fortnight, seven editions were called for dur- 
ing the authoy’s lifetime. Ellis wrote also: 
1. ‘Piz Juventuti sacrum. An Elegy on the 
Death of the mostvirtuous and hopeful young 
Gentleman, George Pitt, esq.,’ 4to, Oxford, 
1658. 2. ‘Sermon [on Ps. cxviii. 22, 23, 
24], preached 29 May 1661, the Day of his 
Majesty’s Birth and happy Restoration,’ be- 
fore William, marquis of Newcastle, in his 
house of Welbeck, 4to, Oxford, 1661. 3.‘The 
Vanity of Scoffing: in a Letter to a Witty 
Gentleman’ (anon.), 4to, London, 1674. 
4. ‘Catechism, wherein the Learner is at 
once taught to rehearse and prove all the 
main Points of the Christian Religion,’ &c., 
8yo, London, 1674, (Republished, with ad- 
ditions and a life of the author by John 
Veneer, rector of St. Andrew’s, Chichester, 
8vo, 1738.) 5. ‘Christianity in short; or, 
the Way to be a good Christian,’ 12mo, Lon- 
don (1682). 6. ‘The Right Foundation of 
Quietness, Obedience, and Concord, dis- 
covered in two seasonable Discourses [on 
Proy. xix. 21, and on Phil. i. 3], shewing 
(1) The Folly of Man’s Decrees. (2) The 
Stability of God’s Counsel. (8) The Prac- 
tice of true Humility,’ 8vo, London, 1684. 
7.‘The Communicant’s Guide,’ 12mo,London, 
1685. 8. ‘Rest for the Heavy-Laden; pro- 
mised by ... Jesus Christ to all sincere 
believers, practically discoursed upon,’ 12mo, 
London, 1686. 9. ‘A Letter to a Friend, 
reflecting on some Passages in a Letter [by 
John Sergeant] tothe D[ean] of P{aul’s, 1. e. 
Edward Stillingfleet] in answer to the argu- 


_ ing part of his first Letter to Mr. G[ooden, 


which is signed E.S., i.e. Edward Stilling- 
fleet’ (anon.), 4to, London, 1687. 10. ‘The 
Reflecters Defence of his Letter to a Friend 
[concerning the conference between Edward 
Stillingfleet and Peter Gooden] against the 
furious assaults of Mr. J[ohn] S[ergeant]} in 
his second Catholic Letter. In four Dia- 
logues (between J.8., a Roman Catholick, 
and C., a Catholick Christian) ’ (anon.), 4to, 
London, 1688. 11. ‘The Protestant Re- 
solved; or, a Discourse shewing the unrea- 
sonableness of his turning Roman Catholic 
for Salvation’ (anon.), 4to, London, 1688 
(reprinted in vol. i. of ‘A Preservative 


against Popery,’ fol., London, 1738, in vol. 
iv. of the 1848 edition, 8yo, and in vol. iii. 
of Cardwell’s ‘ Enchiridion,’ 8vo, 1837). 
12. ‘Religion and Loyalty inseperable. A 
Sermon [on Proy. xxiv. 21] preached at the 
assizes held at Nottingham, 5 Sept. 1690, 
4to, London, 1691. 13. ‘The Necessity of 
serious Consideration and Speedy Repent- 
ance, as the only way to be safe, both living 
and dying, 8vo, London, 1691. 14. ‘The 
Folly of Atheism demonstrated to the capa- 
city of the most unlearned Reader,’ 8yo, 
London, 1692. 15. ‘The Lambs of Christ 
fed with sincere Milk of the Word, in a short 
Scripture Catechism, 8yo, London, 1692. 
16. ‘The Christian Hearer’s first Lesson. A 
sermon [on 1 Cor. iii. 7] preached at St. 
Mary’s Church in Nottingham, 4 Oct. 1694,’ 
4to, London, 1694, 17. ‘The Sum of Chris- 
tianity,’ 3rd edit., 8vo, London, 1703 (re- 
printed in vol.i. of Wordsworth’s ‘Christian 
Institutes,’ 8vo, 1839). 18. ‘Three Discourses; 
one on the Parable of Dives and Lazarus 
[Luke xvi. 19-31]; the second on that of 
the Unjust Steward [ Luke xvi. 1-9], and the 
third on that of the Ten Virgins [ Matt. xxy. 
1-12]. Witha Preface, giving some account 
of the Author’s Writings and Life’ (edited 
by Thomas Ellis, the son), 8vo, London, 
1704. 19. ‘The Self-Deceiver plainly dis- 
cover’d to himself, or the serious Christian 
instructed in his duty to God. . . In some 
private Conferences between a minister and 
his Parishioner,’ 8vo, London, 1731. Ellis 
likewise compiled a grammar for the use of 
his children, entituled ‘Magnum in Parvo, 
an English guide to the Latin Tongue.’ Ac- 
cording to Noble his portrait at the age of 
sixty-eight was prefixed to his ‘ Three Dis- 
courses’ (Continuation of Granger, ii. 141; 
GranceEr, Biog. Hist. of England, 2nd ed., 
ul. 299-300). 

[ Wood’s Athenze Oxon. (Bliss), iv. 516-17; Ve- 
neer’s Life; Granger's Letters, p. 133.] G. G. 


ELLIS, Rey. EDMUND (77. 1707). [See 
Etys. | 

ELLIS, EDWIN (1844-1878), musician, 
received his professional training from his 


father, and appeared when a boy of seven 
as solo violinist at Cremorne Gardens. He 


joined the orchestras of the Princess’s and 


Adelphi theatres, becoming general musical 
director at the Adelphiabout 1867, and com- 
posing a great quantity of music suitable to 
the dramas given there. Ellis also did some 
good work with the band of the Queen’s 
Theatre, Liverpool, whither he had been sent 
for change of air. His health, however, did 
not improve, and he died aged 35, at St. 
Thomas's Hospital, 20 Oct. 1878. In a letter 
T 2 
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to the ‘Era’ of 10 Nov. the same yeat, Charles 
Reade paid a cordial tribute to the hemory of 
this ‘dramatic musician and amiable man,’ 
recalling to the mind of the playgoing public 
the vigilant delicacy with which Ellis accom- 
panied a mixed scene of action dnd dialogue. 
His published compositions consisted of se- 
lections for small orchestra from Flotow’s 
‘ Alessandro Stradella,’ Thomas’s ‘Caid,’ and 
Offenbach’s ‘ Belle Héléne, besides a few 
songs to words by Mr. Blanchard and others. 
[Atheneeum, 1878, ii. 697; Era, 1878, 41, 
2094; printed music in the British Museum 
Library ; private information. ] L. M. M. 


ELLIS, FRANCIS WHYTE (d. 1819), 
orientalist, became a writer in the Hast India 
Company’s service at Madras in 1796. He 
was promoted to the offices of assistant-under 
secretary, deputy-secretary, and secretary to 
the board of revenue in 1798, 1801, and 
1802 respectively. In 1806 he was appointed 
judge of the zillah of Masulipatam ; in 1809 
collector of land customs in the Madras pre- 
sidency, and in 1810 collector of Madras. 
He died at Ramnad of cholera on 10 March 
1819. Ellis made his reputation as a Tamil 
and Sanskrit scholar. About 1816 he printed 
at Madras a small portion of ‘The Sacred 
Kurral of Tiruvalluva-Nayanar, with an 
English translation and elaborate commen- 
tary (804 pp.) The Rev. Dr. G. U. Pope, who 
issued a new edition of the ‘Sacred Kurral’ in 
1886, and reprinted Ellis’s as well as Beschi’s 
versions, described Ellis as‘an oriental scholar 
of extraordinary ability.’ To the ‘ Asiatic 
Researches’ (vol. xiv. Calcutta) Ellis con- 
tributed an account of a large collection of 
Sanskrit manuscripts found at Pondicherry. 
These were shown to be compositions of Jesuit 
missionaries, who had embodied under the 
title of ‘Vedas’ their religious doctrines and 
much legendary history in classical Sanskrit 
verse, with a view to palming them off on 
the natives of the Dekhan as the work of the 
Rishisand Munis, the inspired authors of their 
scriptures. According to Professor Wilson 
Ellis also wrote ‘three valuable dissertations 
on the Tamil, Telugu, and Malayalim lan- 
guages.’ The Telugu dissertation was printed 
in A. D, Campbell’s ‘Telugu Grammar ’ 
(1816?). Manuscript notes survive to show 
that in early life Ellis tried to trace analogies 
between the South Indian and Hebrew lan- 
guages. Among his papers is a marvellously 
skilful explanation of the Travancore inscrip- 
tion, the oldest specimen of the Tamil lan- 
guage in existence. 

Ellis was deeply interested in the history 
and social condition of the natives of India, 
and was an expert on both subjects. ‘A 


reply [by Ellis] to the first seventeen ques- 
tions stated in a letter from the secretary to 
govelmment in the revenue department, dated 
2 Aug. 1814, relative to Mirasi right,’ is one 
of the three treatises on Mirasi right printed 
by Charles Philip Brown [q. v.] in his volume 
on the subject issued in 1852. In 1828 Ellis 
drew up a paper entitled ‘Desiderata and 
Enquiries connected with the Presidency of 
Madras,’ which was widely circulated after 
it had been translated into all the vernaculars. 
Tt dealt with the collection of information 
on all subjects, from ‘language and litera- 
ture’ to arts, manufactures, and natural his- 
tory. Ellis left his papers—philological and 
political—to Sir Walter Elliot, on whose 
death they passed to Dr. Pope. Dr. Pope 
has placed them in the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford. 


[Prinsep’s Madras Civilians, 1886; Rev. G. U. 
Pope’s Sacred Kurral, 1886; Brit. Mus. Cat. ; 
Prof. H. H. Wilson in Imp. Dict. of Biog.; 
Atheneum, 1875, i. 489; information from the 
Rey. Dr. Pope of Oxford. ] 


ELLIS, GEORGE (1753-1815), author, 
the only and posthumous sonof George Ellis 
(d. 1753), member of the house of assembly 
of St. George (Grenada, West Indies), by 
Susanna Charlotte, daughter of Samuel Long, 
member of the council of Jamaica, was born 
in 1753. He made his début in literature as 
the author of some mock heroic couplets on 
Bath, its beauties and amusements, published 
anonymously in 1777, 4to. In 1778 appeared 
‘Poetical Tales by Sir Gregory Gander,’ a 
12mo volume which was at once attributed to 
Ellis and had much vogue. Horace Walpole 
calls the tales ‘pretty verses’ (Letter to the 
Earl of Strafford, 24 Sune 1783). Sir Gilbert 
Elliot, first earl of Minto, had ‘never read 
anything so clever, so lively, and so light.’ 
Years afterwards Scott refers to them in the 
introduction to the fifth canto of ‘Marmion,’ 
which is addressed to Ellis. In 1783 Horace 
Walpole (ut supra) notes as a sign of the 
anglomania prevailing in France that Ellis 
was ‘a favourite’ at Versailles. Ellis was 
one of the contributors to the ‘ Rolliad,’ and 
in particular is said to have written the 
severe attack on Pitt beginning ‘ Pert with- 
out fire, without experience sage,’ in the 
second number of the first part. In December 
1784 he accompanied Sir James Harris, after- 
wards Lord Malmesbury, on his mission to 
the Hague, and was employed by him in di- 
plomatic business, thus gaining an insight 
into the secret springs of the Dutch revolu- 
tion of 1785-7, of which he wrote a history, 
published anonymously in 1789, and trans- 
lated by ‘Monsieur,’ afterwards Louis X VIL, 
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into French. A ‘Memoir of a Map of the 
Countries comprehended between the Black 
Sea and the Caspian, published anonymously 
in 1788, has also been ascribed to Ellis. In 1790 
he published a volume of selections from our 
early poetical literature, entitled ‘Specimens 
of the Early English Poets,’ which obtained 
a well-merited reputation as one of the most 
judicious of such compilations. It was issued 
in an enlarged form, with an historical sketch 
of the progress of English poetry prefixed, in 
1801, and again in 1803, 3 vols. 8vo ; a fourth 
edition appeared in 1811, a fifth in 1845, a 
sixth in 1851. In 1791 Ellis made a tour in 
Germany and Italy with Lord and Lady 
Malmesbury. He entered parliament in 1796 
as junior member for Seaford, one of the 
Cinque ports, his cousin, Charles Rose Ellis 
[q. v.], afterwards Baron Seaford, being the 
senior member. He never spoke in the house, 
and did not stand for re-election. He accom- 
panied Lord Malmesbury to the conference 
at Lille in 1797, and wrote a long letter to 
Canning defending the Mnglish plenipoten- 
tiary’s conduct of the negotiations. Shortly 
after his return to England he was introduced 
to Pitt, and in concert with Canning founded 
the ‘ Anti-Jacobin.’. His connection with the 
‘Rolliad,’ however, though condoned, was 
not forgotten, and once in Pitt’s presence he 
was pressed to give some account of it. He 
hesitated and showed some embarrassment, 
which Pitt promptly dispelled by the urbane 
and gracious manner in which he turned to 
him with the words of Dido to Atneas: 
‘Immo age, et a prima dic, hospes, origine 
nobis’ (4in. i. 753). lis appears to have 
been a constant contributor to the ‘Anti- 
Jacobin.’ He also edited in 1796, with a 
preface, notes, and appendix, Gregory Lewis 
Way’s translations of select ‘Vabliaux’ of 
- the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, taken 
from the collection of Legrand d’Aussy ; a 
second edition appeared in 1800, and a third 
in!i815, 3 vols. 8vo. In 1801 he made the 
acquaintance of Scott, an acquaintance which 
soon ripened into an intimacy only termi- 
nated by death. A portion of the volumi- 
nous correspondence which passed between 
them will be found in Lockhart’s ‘ Life of 
Scott,’ from which also we learn that on his 
visits to London Scott was accustomed to 
stay with Ellis at his house at Sunninghill, 
near Ascot. ‘Mr. Ellis” says Scott, ‘was 
the first converser I ever knew; his patience 
and good breeding made me often ashamed 
of myself going off at score upon some fa- 
vourite topic’ (Diary, 29 Aug. 1826). In 
1805 Ellis published ‘Specimens of Karly Eng- 
lish Romances in Metre,’ 3 vols. 8vo, a second 
edition of which appeared in 1811, 8 vols. 


cr. 8vo. The work was also edited by J. O. 
Halliwell, F.R.S., in 1848. Ellis wrote the 
review of the ‘Lady of the Lake’ in the 
‘Quarterly Review, May 1811. He began, 
but did not live to finish, an edition of the 
diary of his friend William Windham. The 
introductory sketch of Windham was, how- 
ever, complete, and will be found in Mrs. 
Henry Baring’s edition of the diary, published . 
in 1866. Ellis was a fellow of the Royal 
Society and of the Society of Antiquaries. 
His labours on the early poetical dramatic 
literature of England obtained for him the 
designation of the Tressan and the St. Palaye 
of England. He married on 10 Sept. 1800 
Anne, daughter of Sir Peter Parker, first 
baronet of Basinghourn, admiral of the fleet, 
and died without issue on 10 April 1815. 

[Burke’s Peerage (Howard de Walden—family 
of Ellis); Life and Letters of Sir Gilbert Elliot, 
first Earl of Minto, i. 189-90, 388-402; Lists 
of Members of Parliament (Official Return of) ; 
Diaries and Corresp. of the first Earl of Malmes- 
bury, ili. 429 et seq.; Gent. Mag. 1815, pt. i. 
p. 371; Brit. Mus. Cat.; Lond. Libr. Cat.] 

J. M. R. 


ELLIS, GEORGE JAMES WELBORE 
AGAR-, first Baron Dover (1797-1833), 
was the only son of Henry Welbore Agar- 
Ellis, second Viscount Clifden, by his wife, 
Lady Caroline Spencer, eldest daughter of 
George, third duke of Marlborough. He was 
born in Upper Brook Street, London, on 
14 Jan. 1797, and was sent as a town boy to 
Westminster School in 1811, but did not re- 
main there long. He afterwards went to 
Christ Church, Oxford, where he graduated 
B.A. on 27 June 1816, and M.A. on 21 April 
1819. At the general election in June 1818, 
shortly after he had completed his twenty- 
first year, Agar-Ellis was elected to parlia- 
ment as one of the members for the borough 
of Heytesbury. In March 1820 he was re- 
turned for Seaford, and on 30 April 1822 he 
seconded Canning’s motion for leave to bring 
in a bill to relieve the Roman catholic peers 
from the disabilities then imposed upon them 
with regard to the right of sitting and voting 
in the House of Lords (Parl. Debates, new 
ser. vil. 214). In a discussion on the esti- 
mates for the grant to the British Museum 
in July 1823 Agar-Ellis stated his intention 
of moving for a grant in the next session to 
be applied to the purchase of the Angerstein 
collection of pictures, and towards the for- 
mation of a national gallery (2. ix. 1359). 
The government, however, adopted his sug- 
gestion, and in the following year the col- 
lection was purchased for 60,0007. (7d. xi. 101). 
These pictures, which were thirty-eight in 
number, were selected chiefly by Sir Thomas 
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Lawrence, and, together with those which 
had been presented by Sir G. Beaumont, 
formed the nucleus of the collection now in 
Trafalgar Square. At the general election in 
June 1826 “Agar-Ellis was returned for the 
borough of Ludgershall, and in March 1827 
spoke in the House of Commons in favour of 
the petition of the Roman catholic bishops of 
Treland (7d. xvi. 793-5). In July 1830 he was 
elected one of the members for Okehampton. 
Upon Lord Grey becoming prime minister in 
the place of the Duke of Wellington, Agar- 
Ellis was sworn amember of the privy council 
on 22 Noy. 1830, and was appointed chief com- 
. missioner of woodsand forests by patent dated 
13 Dec. 1830. He was, however, compelled 
by ill-health to resign this office within two 
months of his appointment, and was suc- 
ceeded by Viscount Duncannon on 11 Feb. 
1831. Agar-Ellis was created Baron Dover 
in the peerage of the United Kingdom on 
20 June 1831, and died at Dover House, 
Whitehall, on 10 July 1833, in his thirty- 
seventh year. He was buried in the family 
vault in St. Mary’s Church, Twickenham, on 
the 17th of the same month. Though he did 
not take a very conspicuous part in the de- 
bates on the great political questions of the 
day, he was a consistent supporter of liberal 
principles, as well as an earnest advocate of 
everything which tended to the improvement 
of the people. Hewas a generous patron of 
the fine arts, and formed a valuable collec- 
tion of paintings by English artists. In the 
review of his edition of Walpole’s ‘ Letters’ 
Macaulay wrote: ‘The editing of these vo- 
lumes was the last of the useful and modest 
services rendered to literature by a nobleman 
of amiable manners, of untarnished public 
and private character, and of cultivated mind’ 
(Edinburgh Review, October 1833, p. 227). 
He was a trustee of the British Museum 
and of the National Gallery, a commissioner 
of the public records, and a member of seve- 
ral learned societies. In 1832, upon the re- 
signation of Thomas Burgess| q.v. ], the bishop 
of Salisbury, Dover was elected president of 
the Royal Society of Literature. He married 
at Chiswick, on 7 March 1822, Lady Geor- 
giana Howard, second daughter of George, 
sixth earl of Carlisle, by whom he had four 
sons and three daughters. His widow sur- 
vived him many years, and died, aged 55, on 
17 March 1860. He was succeeded in the 
barony of Dover by his eldest son, Henry, 
who, upon the death of his grandfather on 
13 July 1836, also became third Viscount 
Clifden and third Baron Mendip. A portrait 
of Dover, by Sir Thomas Lawrence, was ex- 
hibited at the British Gallery in 1838. An 
engraving by EK. Scriven, after another por- 


trait by T. Phillips, R.A., was published in 
Fisher’s ‘National Portrait Gallery,’ and a 
mezzétint by W. Ward, A.R.A., after a por- 
trait by John Jackson, R.A., was published 
in 1833. Besides several articles in the ‘ Edin- 
burgh’ and ‘Quarterly’ Reviews, as well as 
in the annuals and other magazines, Dover 
wrote the following works: 1. ‘Catalogue. 
of the Principal Pictures in Flanders and 
Holland’ (anon.), London, 1822, 8vo. 2. ‘The 
True History of the State Prisoner, com- 
monly called The Iron Mask, extracted from 
documents in the French archives, London, 
1826, 8vo. It was afterwards translated 
into French and published in Paris in 1830. 
3. ‘Historical Inquiries respecting the Cha- 
racter of Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, 
Lord Chancellor of England,’ London, 1827, 
8vo. 4. ‘The Eis Correspondence. Letters 
written during the years 1686, 1687, 1688, 
and addressed to John Ellis, Esq., Secretary 
to the Commissioners of His Majesty’s Re- 
venue in Ireland. . . . Edited from the origi- 
nals, with notes and a preface, by the Hon. 
George Agar Ellis,’ London, 1829, 8vo, 2 vols. 
5. ‘Life of Frederick the Second, King of 
Prussia,’ London, 1832, 8vo, 2 vols. 6. ‘ Dis- 
sertation on the Manner and Period of the 
Death of Richard II, King of England, &c., 
London, 1832, 4to. 7. ‘Dissertation on the 
Gowrie Conspiracy, 1600, &c., London, 1833, 
4to. 8. ‘Letters of Horace Walpole, Earl 
of Orford, to Sir Horace Mann, British En- 
voy at the Court of Tuscany. Now first pub- 
lished from the originals in the possession 
of the Earl of Waldegrave. Edited [with 
sketch of the life of Horace Walpole] by Lord 
Dover,’ London, 1833, 8yo, 3 vols. 9. ‘Lives 
of Eminent Sovereigns of Modern Europe!’ 
This was written by Lord Dover for his son. 
Tt was left in manuscript and published after 
the author’s death. Thefourth editionis dated 
1853, London, 12mo. 


[Alumni Westmon. (1852), p. 408; Cat. of 
Oxtord Graduates (1851), p. 211; Pedigree in 
the Ellis Correspondence (1829), i. xxiii; Gent. 
Mag. 1797, vol. Ixvii. pt. i. p. 163, 1822, vol. 
xc. pt. 1. p. 272, 1838, vol: ciii. pt. ii. pp. 177-8, 
1836 (new ser.), vi. 219, 1860 (new ser.), viii. 527; 
Cobbett’s Memorials of Twickenham (1872), p.78; 
Burke’s Peerage (1886), p. 298; Haydn’s Book 
of Dignities (1851), pp. 143, 194; London Ga- 
zettes for 1830, pt. ii. pp. 2449, 2539; Official 
Return of Lists of Members of Parliament, pt. i. 
pp- 279, 294, 808, 317; Allibone’s Dict. of Eng. 
Lit. (1859), i. 553; Martin’s Bibl. Cat. of Pri- 
vately Printed Books (1854), pp. 277, 422 ; Brit. 
Mus. Cat.] G. F. BR. B. 


ELLIS, HENRY (1721-1806), traveller, 
hydrographer, and colonial governor, returned 
from Italy in 1746, just in time to find an 
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expedition to search for a north-west passage 
on the point of sailing. Of his antecedents 
we know nothing, except that he speaks of 
himself as at that time ‘ accustomed toa sea- 
faring life,’ but ‘without experience of north- 
ern seas and northern climates,’ and some 
years later as ‘having traversed a great part 
of the globe’ (Annual Register, 1760, p. 92). 
He appears to have been in easy circum- 
stances; his name stands in the list of sub- 
Scribers to the north-west expedition, and he 
had sufficient interest to get attached to it, 
nominally as agent for the committee, and 
really as hydrographer, surveyor, and mine- 
ralogist. The expedition, consisting of two 
vessels, the Dobbs galley of 180 and Califor- 
nia of 150 tons, left Gravesend on 20 May 
1746, joined the Hudson’s Bay convoy in 
Hollesley Bay, and finally sailed from Yar- 
mouth on the 3lst. They parted from the 
convoy on 18 June, made Resolution Island 
on 8 July, and after a tedious passage through 
Hudson’s Straits rounded Cape Digges on 
8 Aug., and on the 11th ‘made the land on 
the west side the Welcome, in lat. 64° N.’ 
Bad weather drove them to the southward, 
and prevented their doing anything more that 
season. They wintered in Hayes River, in 
a creek about three miles above Fort York, 
where a quarrel with the agent of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company gave an unwonted pi- 
quancy to the dark and weary days. They 
suffered much from scurvy, the prevalence of 
which HEllis attributes to their having got 
two kegs of brandy from Fort York for their 
Christmas merrymaking, and in a minor de- 
gree to the ‘governor’ not permitting the In- 
dians to supply them with fresh provisions. 
On 29 May 1747 the ice broke up, and they 
were able to warp to the mouth of their 
creek; on 9 June they got down to Fort York. 
There they were allowed to get some pro- 
visions and stores, and on the 24th cleared 
the river and ‘stood to the northward on the 
discovery.’ On 1 July each of the two ships 
sent away her long-boat, but, owing appa- 
rently to some ill-feeling between the two 
captains, without any prearranged plan for 
working in concert. The consequence was 
that they separately went over the same 
ground, discovering, naming, and examining 
the several creeks and inlets on the west side 
of Hudson’s Bay, the double examination 
perhaps compensating for the confusion arising 
from the double naming. Before the season 
closed in they had satisfied themselves that 
the only possible exit from Hudson’s Bay on 
the west must be through the Welcome, and 
that very probably there was no way out ex- 
cept that on the east, by which they had 
come in. The result may not seem much ; 


but as it served to put an end to the idea 
that the passage must lie through Hudson’s 
Bay it was, at least, so much gain to accu- 
rate knowledge. After 21 Aug. the weather 
broke, and they decided in council ‘to bear 
away for England without further delay,’ 
On the 29th they entered Hudson’s Straits, 
passed Resolution Island on 9 Sept., and ar- 
rived at Yarmouth on 14 Oct. Ellis’s share 
in the work of the expedition had really been 
very slender, but the reputation of it has been 
commonly assigned to him by reason of the 
narrative which he published the following 
year under the title ‘A Voyage to Hudson’s 
Bay, by the Dobbs Galley and California in 
the years 1746 and 1747, for Discovering a 
North-West Passage’ (8vo, 1748); a work 
which with many valuable observations on 
tides, on the vagaries of the compass, and on 
the customs of the Eskimos, a people then 
practically unknown, mingles a great deal of 
speculation on the certain existence of the 
passage, on magnetism, on fogs, on rust, and 
other matters, all more or less ingenious, but 
now known to be wildly erroneous. Suchas 
it was, the book commended its author to the 
scientific workers of the day, and on 8 Feb. 
1748-9 he was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society. Possibly in acknowledgment (as 
is said) of his scientific labours, but more pro- 
bably by some family interest, he was after- 
wards appointed successively governor of 
Georgia and of Nova Scotia, from which em- 
ployment he retired about 1770. He seems 
to have spent his later years as a wanderer 
on the continent, was at Marseilles in 1776, 
and died at Naples on 21 Jan. 1806. 

Besides his ‘ Narrative of the North-West 
Voyage,’ he wrote in a separate form ‘ Con- 
siderations on the Great Advantages which 
would arise of the North-West Passage’ 
(Lond. 1750, 4to), and contributed papers to 
the ‘ Philosophical Transactions’ on ‘ Dr.Hale’s 
Ventilators,’ on ‘Temperature of the Sea’ 
(1751), and on ‘Heat of the Weather in 
Georgia’ (1758); the last of which isreprinted 
in the ‘ Annual Register’ for 1760. 

[Ellis’s works, as above ; Account of a Voyage 
to the North-West, &c., by the Clerk of the 
California (Lond. 1748, 2 vols. 8vo), is another 
and to some extent antagonistic narrative ; Bio- 
graphie Universelle; Allgemeine Enaaeuete 


ELLIS, Str HENRY (1777-1855), diplo- 
matist, was born in 1777, and at an early age 
entered upon a public career. After per- 
forming various minor services, in 1814 he 
was sent out to Persia as minister plenipo- 
tentiary ad interim, and returned from that 
country in the following year, having success- 
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fully negotiated a treaty of peace. In 1816 
he accompanied Earl Amherst in his embassy 
to China, in the capacity of third commis- 
sioner. A mission to China was then so rare 
an event in the history of Europe, that Ellis 
published in 1817 an authorised narrative of 
the journey and transactions of the embassy 
[see AmuERsT, WILLIAM Pir}. On their 
return from China in the Alceste, Amherst 
and Ellis were wrecked. They were forced to 
make for Java in an open boat, and reached 
Batavia after a perilous voyage of several hun- 
dred miles. Ellis reported that an impres- 
sion could only be produced at Pekin by a 
knowledge of the strength of England, rather 
than by pompous embassies. Ellis held the 
office of clerk of the pells from 1825 until the 
abolition of that office in 1834; and he was 
appointed one of the commissioners of the 
board of control in 1830, which office he held 
for five years. In 1830 he issued. a ‘ Series of 
Letters on the East India Question,’ addressed 
to the members of the two houses of parlia- 
ment. In the earlier part of his career Ellis 
had been for six years in the civil service of 
the East India Company ; and at the Bengal 
presidency he held the post of private secre- 
tary to the president of the board of control 
when the acts regulating the territorial go- 
vernment and trade of the East India Com- 
pany were passed (1812-14). He had thus 
much experience of the subject, and recom- 
mended the abandonment of exclusive privi- 
leges by the company and a considerate treat- 
ment of the company by the English govern- 
ment. In July 1835 Ellis was appointed 
ambassador to Persia, but he relinquished 
that appointment in November of the follow- 
ing year. He was despatched on an extra- 
ordinary and special mission to the Brazils 
in August 1842, and at the close of 1848 he 
was appointed by the British government to 
attend the conference at Brussels on the affairs 
of Italy. Ellis was made a privy councillor 
in 1832, and in 1848 was created a K.C.B. 
On his retirement from the diplomatic ser- 
vice he was awarded a pension of 1,400/. per 
annum, together with a second pension for the 
abolished office of clerk of the pells. He died 
at Brighton, 28 Sept. 1855. 


[Ann. Reg. 1855; Gent. Mag. 1855; Ellis’s 
works cited above. | Ga Bass 


ELLIS, Str HENRY (1777-1869), prin- 
cipal librarian of the British Museum, born 
in London on 29 Noy. 1777, was educated at 
Merchant Taylors’ School, where his brother, 
the Rev. John Joseph Ellis, was assistant- 
master for forty years. In 1796, having gained 
one of the Merchant Taylors’ exhibitions at 
St. John’s College, he matriculated at Oxford, 


and in 1798, by the interest of his friend Price, 
Bodleian librarian, was appointed one of the: 
two assistants in the Bodleian Library, the 
other being his subsequent colleague in the 
museum, the Rey. H. H. Baber. In the same 
year he published at the age of twenty-one his. 
‘History of St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, and 
Liberty of Norton Folgate,’ an earnest of the 
laborious industry and the zeal for antiqua- 
rian pursuits which were to distinguish him. 
all his life. He took the degree of B.C.L. in 
1802. He was a fellow of St. John’s till 
1805. In 1800 he was appointed a temporary 
assistant in the library of the British Museum. 
and in 1805 he became assistant-keeper of 
printed books under the Rev. W. Beloe, 
The unfortunate robbery of prints which cost. 
Beloe his appointment in the following year 
[see Burton, Witti1am; Dieuron, Rosperr} 
raised Ellis most unexpectedly to the headship. 
of the department, Baber, his former senior at 
the Bodleian, becoming hisassistant. His pro- 
motion coincided with a period of increased 
activity at the museum. Already, in 1802, 
three attendants had been appointed to re- 
lieve the officers of the duty of conducting: 
visitors over the establishment ; and in 1807 
the trustees, finding that this relief had not 
occasioned any remarkable increase of official. 
labour, took serious steps to expedite the 
compilation of new and more accurate cata- 
logues. The printed catalogue of the library 
was at that time comprised in two folio 
volumes, full of inaccuracies, but provided 
with a manuscript supplement, and to a con- 
siderable extent revised and corrected in 
manuscript by Beloe’s predecessor, the Rev. 
S. Harper. Ellis and Baber commenced their 
work of reconstruction in March 1807, and. 
completed it in December 1819. The length 
of the operation may be partly accounted for 
by Ellis’s transfer to the department of manu- 
scripts in 1812 ; he continued, however, to at- 
tend to the catalogue for some time after- 
wards, and completed the portion he had 
originally undertaken, being from A to F and 
from P to R inclusive, Baber doing all the 
rest. According to his own statement he 
derived great assistance from the learned 
Bishop Dampier; his portion of the catalogue, 
nevertheless, has been most severely criti- 
cised by his successor Panizzi; and it cannot 
be denied that errors have been pointed out 
damaging not only to his character for scho- 
larship, but to his better established reputa- 
tion for industry. It must be remembered, 
on the other hand, that the standard of cata- 
logue-making was by no means high at the 
period, that Ellis worked nearly single- 
handed, and that his catalogue is, after all, 
a great Improvement on its predecessor, and 
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is even now, from its simplicity and brevity, 
frequently found useful by visitors to the 
reading-room. He had meanwhile, besides 
removing to the manuscripts department, ac- 
cepted (1814) the then almost sinecure office 
of secretary to the museum, and in the same 
year he became secretary to the Society of 
Antiquaries. His diligence in this post was 
most exemplary ; during the forty years for 
which he held it he only missed two meet- 
ings, and his contributions to the ‘ Archzo- 
logia’ are exceedingly numerous. His cata- 
logue of the society’s manuscripts was pub- 
lished in 1816; in the same year he edited 
the ‘Additamenta’ to Domesday Book. His 
general introduction to this national record, 
written in 1813, was published in a separate 
form in 1833. It is unquestionably the most 
valuable of his antiquarian labours, and a 
work of very great importance. He also, in 
conjunction with Caley and others, edited 
Dugdale’s ‘ Monasticon’ between 1817 and 
1838, and turned his position as head of the 
manuscript department to account in the 
publication of ‘Original Letters illustrative 
of English History, mostly drawn from 
originals in the museum. ‘Three series of 
this invaluable collection appeared, in 1824, 
1827, and 1846 respectively. The tirst is in 
three volumes, the others each in four. None 
of his publications is so well known, and it 
is as important to the historical student as 
delightful to the general reader. He also 
drew up, as secretary, several useful guides 
to the various departments of the museum. 
In 1827 Planta, the principal librarian [q. v. ], 
died, and Ellis, who had for nine years taken 
a large share of his duties, naturally ex- 
pected to succeed him. When, however, in 
compliance with the act of parliament, two 
names for the vacancy were submitted to the 
crown, that of Henry Fynes Clinton [q. v.], 
the renowned chronologist, a protégé of Arch- 
bishop Manners Sutton, was placed before 
Ellis. Itis said that Ellis was actually named 
first, but that an unauthorised change was 
effected. It is also said that Ellis obtained 
redress by pursuing the carriage of the royal 
physician, Sir Wiliam Knighton, and en- 
listing his good offices with the king. It is 
certain that for the only time in the history 
of the museum the name first submitted was 
set aside, and that Ellis obtained the office, 
20 Dec. 1827. In 1833 he was made a 
knight of Hanover by William IV, an honour 
which he shared with Herschel, Madden, 
and other men of eminence. The museum, 
unfortunately, was then at alow ebb, both 
as regarded public favour and public use- 
fulness. Ellis, who might have presided 
creditably over an institution which he had 


found in a high state of efficiency, was not 
the man to raise it out of alow one. His 
administrative faculties, which had served 
him well during a period of mere routine, 
were inadequate to cope with the rapidly 
augmenting demands of the country and the: 
inevitable, almost involuntary, increase of 
the institution. His views, though natural 
enough at the beginning of the century,, 
seemed strangely illiberal in the era of the 
Reform Bill; he told the parliamentary com-- 
mittee of 1835 that if the museum were not 
closed for three weeks in the autumn, ‘ the 
place would positively become unwhole- 
some,’ and that it would never do to open 
it on Saturdays, when ‘the most mischievous. 
part of the population was abroad.’ He pos- 
sessed, indeed, few qualifications for the chief 
office except industry and kindness of heart, 
and the latter very essential quality certainly 
went too farwith him. After the revelations 
of the parliamentary committee of 1835-6 the 
trustees could but recognise the necessity for 
a thorough change of management, which 
they endeavoured to obtain by devolving the 
most laborious of the principal librarian’s 
duties on the secretary, who suddenly be- 
came the most important officer in the mu- 
seum. During his ascendency, Ellis, though 
as ever industrious, active, loquacious, and 
seemingly unconscious of any change in his. 
position, was virtually superseded as chief 
officer ; and when the committee of 1848-9 
made an end of this anomalous state of things 
by uniting the offices of secretary and prin- 
cipal librarian, the time for any effectual 
exercise of authority on his part had long 
gone by. Panizzi was the real ruler of the 
museum, and it says much for Ellis’s placa- 
bility that he should have so cordially ac- 
cepted the direction of one who had assailed 
him with a contemptuous acerbity which 
would have been inconceivable if the con- 
dition of the museum at the time had not 
been absolutely anarchical. Excellent health 
and the absence of any machinery for com- 
pulsory retirement kept Ellis at his post 
until February 1856, when he resigned on a. 
pension, and lived thirteen years more almost 
in the shadow of the museum, full of geniality, 
urbanity, and anecdote tothe last. He died 
at his house in Bedford Square 15 Jan. 1869, 
leaving behind him the character of a diligent 
antiquary and an amiable man, who could 
scarcely be blamed if the altered circum- 
stances of his times rendered him unequal to. 
a post which at an earlier period he would 
have filled with distinction. 

[Obituary notices in Atheneum, Notes and 
Queries, and Illustrated News; Edwards's 
Founders of the British Museum; Robinson’s: 
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History of Merchant Taylors’ School ; Reports 
of British Museum Committees, 1835 ml aed 
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ELLIS, Str HENRY WALTON (1783- 
1815), colonel, was son of Major-general 
Joyner Ellis, and grandson of J. Joyner of 
Berkeley, Gloucestershire. | Major-general 
Joyner Ellis took the name Ellis in conse- 
quence of his adoption by ‘ Governor’ Henry 
Hllis [q. v.], lieutenant-governor of Georgia, 
1758, who resided for some time at Lans- 
downe Place, Bath, and died at Naples in 
1806. Joyner Ellis served successively in 
the 18th, old 89th, and 41st foot, became 
lieutenant-colonel 23rd royal Welsh fusileers 
in 1798, major-general 1798, and died 1804. 
He represented the city of Worcester in par- 
liament for some years. By his wife, whose 
maiden name was Walton, he had several 
children, the eldest of whom, Henry Walton 
Ellis, was born at Worcester in 1783, and 
immediately appointed to an ensigncy in the 
89th foot, of which Joyner Ellis was major. 
The regiment, which had been chiefly re- 
eruited about Worcester, was disbanded at 
the peace a few months later, and the baby 
was put on half-pay ; but brought on full 
pay again as an ensign, at the age of five, in 
the 41st foot, of which Joyner Ellis had been 
appointed major on its reorganisation in 1787. 
Young Ellis became a lieutenant 41st foot in 
1792, and captain 23rd fusileers 20 Jan. 1796. 
Joining the latter corps, a boy-captain of barely 
fourteen, he served with it in the descent on 
Ostend in 1798, in North Holland in 1799 
(wounded), in the Channel, at Ferrol and in 
the Mediterranean in 1800, in Egypt in 1801 
(wounded, gold medal and rank of major), 
in Hanover in 1805, and at Copenhagen in 
1807. A youthful veteran of twenty-five, he 
succeeded to the command of the first batta- 
lion of his regiment, without purchase, in 
Nova Scotia in 1808, and commanded it in 
the expedition against Martinique in 1809, 
where at the siege of Fort Bourbon he offered 
to take the flints out of his men’s firelocks 
and carry the works with his fusileers at the 
point of the bayonet, a daring enterprise, 
which the commander-in-chief, Sir George 
Beckwith [q. v.], refused to sanction (see 
Cannon, Hist. Rec. 23rd Fusileers, pp. 1382— 
134). He proceeded with his battalion to 
Portugal in 1810, and commanded it through 
the succeeding campaigns in the Peninsula 
and south of France, during which he re- 
peatedly distinguished himself, particularly 
at Albuhera on the occasion of the historic 
charge of the fusileer brigade, at the siege of 
Badajos in 1812 (wounded), and in the des- 
perate fighting at the pass of Roncesvalles, 


in the Pyrenees, 28 July 1813 (2d. pp. 146- 
147). For his Peninsular services he was 
prometed to colonel and made aK.C.B. Un- 
der his command the royal Welsh fusileers 


joined the Duke of Wellington’s army on the 


field of Waterloo the night before the battle, 
having made a forced march from Gram- 
mont. They were in reserve during the 
greater part of 18 June, but were brought up 
into the front line on the left later in the 
day, and received several French charges in 
square. Here Ellis received a musket-ball 
through the right breast. Feeling faint he 
rode out of the square towards the rear, but 
in getting over a little ditch fell from his 
horse and sustained further injuries. “He 
was carried to a neighbouring hovel and his 
wounds dressed. In the evening of the 19th, 
after the army had moved on, the hut took 
fire. Ellis was rescued with great difficulty 
by Assistant-surgeon Munro of his regiment, 
but not before he had received severe burns, 
to which he succumbed on the morning of 
20 June 1815. He was buriedat Waterloo. 
The officers and men of the royal Welsh 
fusileers subsequently placed a monument to 
his memory in Worcester Cathedral at a cost 
of 1,2002. 

Ellis never married (Notices of the Ellises, 
p. 154). He left two sons, to whom the Duke 
of Wellington gave commissions. Of these 
the younger, Henry, died young on passage 
home from India. The elder, Francis Joyner 
Ellis, died a major in the 62nd foot at Moul- 
mein in 1840. On his death the name of 
Ellis was assumed by a surviving brother of 
Major-general John Joyner Ellis, William 
Joyner, many years coroner of Gloucester- 
shire. 

[Ellis’s Notices of the Ellises of England and 
France, 1855-66 (printed privately), pp. 138,154 ; 
Annual Army Lists, in most of which the name 
is incorrectly given as Henry ‘ Watson’ Ellis ; 
Cannon’s Hist. Rec. 23rd Royal Welsh Fusileers; 
Napier’s Hist. Peninsular War; London Gazettes, 
various. | H. M. C. 


ELLIS, HUMPHREY, D.D. (d. 1676), 
catholic divine, whose true name was Waring, 
belonged to a family ‘ of great antiquity and 
good account,’ and finished his theological 
studies at the English College at Douay. On 
25 Aug: 1628 he was sent from Douay, with 
nine other students, under the care of the 
Rev. Joseph Harvey, to take possession of 
the English College which had just been 
founded at Lisbon. There he pursued his 
theological studies under Thomas White 
[q. v.], alias Blackloe, and by degrees became 
professor of philosophy and divinity, doctor 
in the latter faculty, and president of the 
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college. Afterwards he returned to England, 
and was elected dean of the chapter at the 
general assembly held in November 1657, 
but he did not take the oath attached to the 
office until 14 Oct. 1660, although in the 
meantime he acted in the capacity of dean. 
By his brethren of the chapter he was highly 
esteemed, but his position naturally rendered 
him obnoxious to the jesuits and Francis- 
cans, who were strongly opposed to the intro- 
duction of a bishop. The Abate Claudius 
Agretti, canon of Bruges and minister-apo- 
stolic in Belgium, who was sent by the pope 
on a special mission to examine into the con- 
dition of ecclesiastical affairs in England in 
1669, stated in his report that Ellis was ex- 
tremely anxious for the confirmation of the 
chapter, and was even willing that his holi- 
ness should create a new dean and chapter, 
omitting all the existing members. Agretti 
doubted, however, whether they would really 
assent to this sacrifice. He described Ellis 
as ‘noble, esteemed, learned, and moderate, 
but withal tinged with Blackloeism,’ Ellis 
died in July 1676. 

[Dodd’s Church Hist. iii. 295 ; Sergeant’s Ac- 
count of the Chapter erected by William, bishop 
of Chalcedon, ed. Turnbull, pp. 83, 98; Gillow’s 
Bibl. Dict.; Brady’s Episcopal Succession, iii. 
110, 126.] aes 


ELLIS, JAMES (1763 ?-1830), antiquary, 
son of William Ellis, a glover, of Hexham, 
was born about January 1763. He practised 
as a solicitor in Hexham, and then at New- 
castle. He was the author of some verses 
referred to in Richardson’s ‘ Table Book,’ 
and had an extensive knowledge of Border 
history. He communicated materials on the 
latter subject to Sir Walter Scott, who was 
sometimes his guest at Otterburne Hall in 
Northumberland, a mansion which Ellis had 
purchased. Scott calls him ‘a learned anti- 
quary.’ Ellis died 25 (or 26) March 1880. 


[M. A. Richardson’s Local Historian’s Table 
Book, iv. 52-4.] Wie Mie 


ELLIS, JOHN (1599 ?-1665), divine, born 
at Llandecwyn, Merionethshire, in or about 
1599, entered Hart Hall, Oxford, in 1617, 
where, ‘ going through with infinite industry 
the several classes of logic and philosophy,’ he 
proceeded B.A. 27 Feb. 1621, M.A. 29 April 
1625 (Woon, Fast: Oxon., ed. Bliss, i. 397, 
422). Three years later, having taken orders, 
he was elected fellow of Jesus College, and 
became B.D. 9 May 1682 (2d. 1. 466). On 
going to Scotland soon afterwards he was 
admitted D.D. in the university of St. An- 
drews ‘on the day before the calends of 
August’ 1634, and on 21 Oct. following was 


incorporated at Oxford (2b.i. 477). Having 
before that time married Rebekhah, daughter 
of John Pettie of Stoke-Talmage, Oxford- 
shire, he was presented to the rectory of the 
neighbouring parish of Wheatfield, which he 
held until 1647, ‘or thereabouts, when he 
obtained the rectory of Dolgelly, Merioneth- 
shire. There he died in 1665, having, says 
Wood, ‘sided with all parties and taken all 
oaths.” He was buried in the churchyard. 
His works are: 1, ‘Commentarium in Oba- 
diam Prophetam,’8vo, London, 1641. 2.‘Cla~ 
vis Fidei, seu brevia quedam in Symbolum 
Apostolicum dictata scholaribus Aule Cer- 
vine in Academia Oxoniensi publicis pre- 
lectionibus proposita,’ 12mo, Oxford, 1643. 
It was translated into English by William 
Fowler, ‘a composer in the art of printing,’ 
8vo, Cambridge, 1669, and by H. Handley, 
8yvo, London, 1842. 3. ‘Defensio Fidei: seu 
Responsio succincta ad Argumenta quibus 
impugnari solet Confessio Anglicana, und 
cum nova Articulorum Versione,’ 12mo, 
London, 1660 (a 2nd edit. as ‘Articulorum 
xxxix Heclesize Anglicans Defensio,’ &c., to- 
gether with the Lambeth Articles, appeared 
many years after Ellis’s death, 12mo, Cam- 
bridge, 1694, and was often reprinted. An 
English version, by J. L. of Sutton Court, 
was published, 8vo, London, 1700). 
[Wood’s Athenze Oxon. (Bliss), iii. 709.] 
GEG, 


ELLIS, JOHN (1606 P-1681), author of 
‘Vindicize Catholice,’ was probably descended 
from a younger son of the family which was 
long seated at WKiddall Hall, Berwick-in- 
Elmet, West Riding of Yorkshire. He was 
fellow and B.D. of St. Catharine Hall, Cam- 
bridge, university proctor, and chaplain to 
Archbishop Abbot. At the commencement 
of the civil war he took sides with the par- 
liament and was appointed to preach the fast 
sermon on 22 Feb. 1648. It was published 
as ‘The Sole Path to a Sound Peace, recom- 
mended to the Honourable House of Com- 
mons in a Sermon [on Mic. v. 5]... . By 
John Ellis, Jun., Preacher of the Word at 
Cambridge,’ 4to, London, 1643. His next 
work was eagerly read and discussed, ‘ Vin- 
diciz Catholice, or the Rights of Particular 
Churches rescued: and asserted against that 
meer. . . Notion of one Catholick, Visible, 
Governing Church: the foundation of the 
... Presbyterie: wherein ... all the Argu- 
ments for it, produced by the Rey. Apollonius, 
M. Hudson, M. Noyes, the London Ministers, 
and others, are examined and dissolved,’ 4to, 
London, 1647, dedicated ‘ to the Parliament 
of Englandand Assembly of Divines.’ Samuel 
Hudson replied with‘ A Vindication’ in 1650. 
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By 1659, when holding the third portion of 
the rectory of Waddesdon, Buckinghamshire, 
Ellis had thought fit to change sides. In the 
preface to a little work entitled ‘The Pastor 
and the Clerk; or a Debate (real) concern- 
ing Infant-Baptisme,’ published in June of 
that year, he took occasion to ‘retract and 
recall, repent of and bewayl whatsoever he 
had either spoken or written for the foment- 
ing the late unnatural divisions in the State 
and Church .. . particularly what he had 
said of the one in a “Sermon”. . . as also 
what he had disputed for the other in a Book 
entituled “ Vindiciee Catholic,” in answer to 
Mr. Hudson’s “ Essence of Catholick visible 
Church.”’ He also announced his ‘ Retrac- 
tations and Repentings’ on the title-page. 
As a reward of his apostasy he was allowed 
to retain his living at the Restoration, and 
was presented by the king to the first and 
second portions of Waddesdon, 24 Oct. and 
8 Nov. 1661, thus becoming sole rector. He 
was violently attacked by his former brethren, 
especially by Henry Hickman in his ‘ Apo- 
logia pro Ministris in Anglia (vulgo) Non- 
conformists,’ 1662. Ellis died at Waddesdon 
on 3 Noy. 1681, aged 75, and was buried on 
the 8th in the north side of the chancel of 
the church, within the altar rails (Liescoms, 
Buckinghamshire, i. 496, 502, 506, 508). By 
his wife Susanna, daughter of William Wel- 
bore of Cambridge, he had eleven children ; 
John, William, Philip, and Welbore, all sepa- 
rately noticed, and five other children sur- 
vived him. Mrs. Ellis died at Cambridge on 
29 April 1700, aged 77 (a copy of her will is 
in Addit. MS. 28932, f.15). A few of Ellis’s 
letters to his children and Dr. Oldys, dated 
1678, 1675, and 1680, are preserved in the 
British Museum (Addit. MS. 28930, ff. 32, 
34, 52, 163). Wood, who strenuously de- 
fends Ellis’s return to conformity, gives him 
the character of ‘a very pious and learned 
man.’ 

[Ellis Correspondence, ed. Hon. G. J. W. Agar 
Ellis, 1829; Wood's Athens Oxon. ed. Bliss, 
iii. 710-11, iv. 371-2; Addit. MS, 28937] 

G. G. 

ELLIS, JOHN (1648 ?-1738), under- 
secretary of state, born in or about 1648, was 
the eldest son of John Ellis, author of  Vin- 
dicize Catholicz’[q.v.], by his wife Susannah, 
daughter of William Welbore of Cambridge 
(pedigree in the Ellis Correspondence, 1829, 
1, xxii). He received his education at West- 
minster School, whence he was elected student 
of Christ Church, Oxford, in 1664 (Wetcu, 
Alumni Westmon. 1852, p. 159). At col- 
lege he met Humphrey Prideaux [q.v. ], with 
whom he formed a lifelong friendship. Ellis 
did not take a degree, but obtained employ- 


ment in the secretary of state’s office. In 
March 1672 he was under Sir Joseph Wil- 
liamson in the paper office, Whitehall. On 
31 Jan. 1673-4 he was summoned before the 
House of Lords (Addit. MS. 28875, f. 10), 
but noallusion is made to him in the‘ Journal’ 
of that day. On the promotion of William- 
son to be secretary of state in the autumn of 
1674 Ellis lost his situation, and remained 
idle for several months, during which he had 
thoughts of becoming a proctor at Doctors’ 
Commons. He obtained, however, the ap- 
pointment of secretary to Sir Leoline Jenkins, 
one of the envoys chosen to attend the con- 
ference at Nimeguen, Holland, and set out, 
thither 20 Dec. 1675 (7. 28953, f. 16). He 
was employed in this capacity until Septem- 
ber 1677. His doings during this busy period. 
of his life may be read in his ‘ Journal of Pro- 
ceedings of the Nimeguen Conference, 1674— 
1677’ (¢b. 28953), and ‘ Note Book at Nime- 
guen, 1675-6’ (2b. 28954). From 1678 to 
1680 Ellis acted as secretary to Thomas, earl 
of Ossory. At the beginning of 1680 he 
again made a journey into Holland to lay 
before the States-General the claims of Lord 
Ossory to the rank of general, which the 
latter had received from the Prince of Orange. 
He was successful in obtaining the necessary 
confirmation. After the death of Ossory in 
August 1680 Ellis became secretary to his 
father, James, duke of Ormonde, then lord- 
heutenant of Ireland. In October 1682 he 
received the appointment of secretary to the 
commissioners of the revenue of Ireland, in 
which post he continued until the revolution. 
Having left Dublin for England early in 1689, 
doubtless to satisfy himself with which party 
it would be safest to side, his place at the 
Irish treasury was filled up by some one on 
the spot, and he was forced to spend nearly 
a year in idleness. Towards the end of 1689 
he became secretary to the young Duke of 
Ormonde, as he had been before to his father, 
the Karl of Ossory. Two years later he was 
one of the commissioners of transports, and 
finally under-secretary of state in May 1695. 
He filled for ten years the office of under- 
secretary to four successive secretaries of state 
(Lurrrett, Relation of State Affairs, 1857, 
il. 468, iv. 316, 705, v. 127, 129, 169); but, 
owing to some misunderstanding with his then 
chief, Sir Charles Hedges, he resigned in May 
1705 (2. v. 555). If credit can be given to 
his own account, Ellis was a favourite with 
William ITT, who bestowed on him the place 
of comptroller of the mint, worth 500/. a 
year, 23 May 1701, ‘as to an old acquaint- 
ance,’ he having been with the king ‘when 
he besieged the city of Maestricht, and after- 


| wards in the campaign where he beat the 
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Marshal of Luxembourg at the battle of Mons 
or St. Denis (Zyerton MS. 929, f.148; Lur- 
TRELL, v. 48). FEllis’s history borders dan- 
gerously on fiction. The office was confirmed 
to him in the next reign by letters patent of 
1 June 1702 (Addit. MS. 28946, ff. 151, 153). 
In 1711 he was deprived of it by Harley, and 
he accordingly petitioned to be reinstated at 
the accession of George I (Everton MS. 929, 
f. 148). 

Ellis sat for Harwich, Essex, in the par- 
liament of 1705-8 (Lists of Members of Par- 
lament, Official Return, pt. ii. p. 8), and in 
1710 unsuccessfully contested Rye, Sussex 
(Smiru, Parliaments of England, ii. 90; Lur- 
TRELL, vi. 686, 688). He died unmarried at 
his house in Pall Mall 8 July 1738, having 
attained the patriarchal age of ninety-five 
( Gent. Mag. vii. 380; Hist. Reg. xxiii., Chron. 
Diary, p. 27). By making good use of his 
opportunities while in office he had con- 
trived to amass enormous wealth. His will 
of 2 March 1733 was proved at London 15 July 
1738 (registered in P. C. C., 173, Brodrepp). 
He gave 50/. towards the buildings in Peck- 
water quadrangle at Christ Church, Oxford. 
To his brother, Sir William Ellis [q. v.], he 
had lent on his own showing 1,231/. princi- 
pal money, in consideration of which debt 
he received a grant of the former’s forfeited 
estate in Ireland from William III. The 
estate, ‘which was encumber’d to near its 
value,’ having been ‘resumed’ and vested in 


trustees by the Act of Resumption (11 and | 


12 Will. IIT) ‘before he had received any 
benefit by. it,’ Ellis in the next reign peti- 
tioned parliament for a bill of relief, and ob- 
tained it in May 1702 (The Case of Mr. John 
Ellis, s. sh. folio, London, 1702; John Ellis 
appellant, John Whinery respondent. The 
Respondent's Case, folio, London, 1720; Com- 
mons’ Journals, xiii. 556, 841-2, 855, 890, 
893, 897). He died possessed of the estate. 

Ellis left a large collection of letters ad- 
dressed to him on both public and private 
matters, from which we may judge him to 
have been a man of excellent business habits, 
industrious, good-tempered, and obliging. 
Two volumes of his correspondence during 
1686, 1687, and 1688 were edited in 1829 
from the Additional (Birch) MS. 4194, by 
the Hon. G. J. W. Agar-Ellis [q. v.], after- 
wards Lord Dover, the descendant of his 
brother Welbore Ellis. Attention had al- 
ready been drawn to the value of the manu- 
script by Sir Henry Ellis, who published 
some extracts in vol. iv., 2nd ser., of his 
‘Original Letters.’ In 1872 the trustees of 
the British Museum purchased from the Earl 
of Macclesfield a voluminous collection of 
Ellis’s official and private correspondence 


and papers extending from 1648 to 1720, now 
numbered Addit. MSS. 28875-956. Deeds 
relating to his family, 1669-98, are Addit. 
Charters 19517-39. The letters from Hum- 
phrey Prideaux (Addit. MS. 28929), ranging 
from 1674 to 1722, but unfortunately with 
many gaps, were edited for the Camden 
Society in 1875 by Mr. Edward Maunde 
Thompson. Ellis’s letters to George Step- 
ney, 1700-8, are in Addit. MSS. 7074, f. 1, 
7078, ff. 5, 35, 41, 92; a letter to Adam de 
Cardonnel of 6 Oct. 1702 is Addit. MS. 7074, 
f. 154, and at f. 159 of the same collection is 
preserved a letter to Charles Whitworth, the 
resident at Ratisbon, dated 17 Nov. 1702. 
Others of his letters are mentioned in the 
‘Reports of the Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission.” 

Ellis was one of the many lovers of the 
Duchess of Cleveland. His intrigue is mys- 
teriously alluded to in six lines of Pope’s 
‘Sober Advice from Horace,’ from which it 
would seem that, having offended the duchess 
by boasting of the intimacy, he was, at her 
instigation, reduced to the condition of Atys 
(Porn, Works, ed. Warton, 1797, vi.45). In 
a poem called ‘The Town Life’ he is singled 
out from certain disreputable company as 
‘that epitome of lewdness, Ellys’ (Poems on 
Affairs of State, ed. 1703-7, 1. 192). There 
is also allusion to him in ‘The Session of the 
Poets’ (7. 1. 210). 

[Ellis’s Introduction to the Ellis Correspon- 
dence, 1829; Thompson’s Preface (pp. vi—viil) 
and Notes to Letters of H. Prideaux to J. Ellis 
(Camd. Soc. new ser. 15); authorities cited in 
the text. ] G. 


ELLIS, JOHN (1701-1757), portrait 
painter. [See Extys.] 


ELLIS, JOHN (1710?-1776), naturalist, 
whom Linnzus termed a ‘bright star of na- 
tural history’ and ‘the main support of na- 
tural history in England,’ was born in Ire- 
land about 1710. This is admitted by Sir 
J. E. Smith (Linnean Correspondence, 1.79), 
in correction of his previous statement in 
Rees’s ‘ Encyclopedia’ that Ellis was a na- 
tive of London. Ellis was in business as a 
merchant in London, with, it is stated, but 
little success, until in 1764 he obtained the 
appointment of agent for West Florida, to 
which was added in 1770 the agency for Do- 
minica. This brought him many correspon- 
dents, and he used his opportunities to import 
various American seeds. In 1754 he became 
a fellow of the Royal Society, and in the fol- 
lowing year established his reputation as one 
of the most acute observers of his time by 
the publication of ‘An Essay towards the 
Natural History of the Corallines,’ London, 
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Ato. This work was translated into French 
in the following year; and though his views 
were opposed by Dr. Job Baster and but 
imperfectly comprehended by Linneeus, he 
established by it the animal nature of this 
group of organisms. In 1768 the Copley 
medal of the Royal Society was awarded to 
Ellis for these researches. In 1770 he pub- 
lished ‘ Directions for bringing over Seeds 
and Plants from the East Indies... . To 
which is added the figure and description 
of a new sensitive plant called Dionea mus- 
cipula, in which he accurately describes the 
mechanism of what we now know to be an 
insectivorous plant. In the fifty-first volume 
of the ‘ Philosophical Transactions’ he de- 
scribed the new genera Halesia and Gardenia, 
and in the sixtieth volume the genus Gor- 
donia, on which a letter to Linnzeus was pub- 
lished, with one to Aiton on a new species 
of Zilictum in 1771. These were followed in 
1774 and 1775 by descriptions of the coffee- 
tree, the mangostan, and the breadfruit, all 
alike marked by that thoroughness from 
which it has happened that none of his genera 
have been superseded. This fate, however, 
having befallen one dedicated to him by Dr. 
Patrick Browne, Linneeus named a group of 
boraginaceous plants Z/isia in his honour. 
Various papers by him in the ‘ Philosophical 
Transactions’ are supplementary to his ‘ Na- 
tural History of Corallines,’ his first collec- 
tion of which animals was placed in the Bri- 
tish Museum; but much matter which he 
had collected was published by his friend 
Solander after his death as ‘ The Natural His- 
tory of many uncommon Zoophytes collected 
by John Ellis, arranged and described byD.C. 
Solander,’ London, 1786. Ellis died in Lon- 
don, 15 Oct.1776, leavingadaughter, Martha, 
afterwards Mrs. Alexander Watt, by whom 
her father’s correspondence was entrusted to 
Sir J. E, Smith. 

[Rees; Linnean Correspondence, i. 79; Ni- 
chols’s Lit. Anecd. ix. 581; Loudon’s Arbore- 
tum Britannicum, p. 70.] Gases 


ELLIS, JOHN (1698-1790), scrivener and 
political writer, son of James and Susannah 
Ellis, was born in the parish of St. Clement 
Danes, London, 22 March 1698. His father 
was of an eccentric and roving disposition, 
a good swordsman, and very agile, but unable, 
from his narrow means, to provide his chil- 
dren witha proper education. John was first 
sent to a wretched day-school in Dogwell 
Court, Whitefriars, with a brother and two 
sisters, and was afterwards removed to an- 
other, not much superior, in Wine Office 
Court, Fleet Street. Here he learned the 
rudiments of grammar, chiefly by his own 


industry, and is said while at school to have 
translated a Latin poem of Payne Fisher en- 
titled ‘Marston Moore, sive de obsidione 
preelioque Eboracensi carmen lib. 6, 1650, 
4to, which was afterwards published in 1750 
(Wart, Bibl. Brit.) His mother, Susannah 
Philpot, was a fanatical dissenter, and the 
strictness of her discipline in his early years 
caused him to entertain throughout his life a 
strong aversion to sectaries. He began his 
business career as clerk or apprentice to Mr. 
John Taverner, a scrivener in Threadneedle 
Street, and improved his knowledge of Latin 
by listening to the assistance which his master 
gave in his school-exercises to his son, who 
was a pupil at Merchant Taylors’ School. On 
the death of his master Ellis succeeded to the 
business in partnership with young Taverner, 
whose idleness and imprudence involved him 
for a long period in considerable anxiety and 
loss. The proper business of a scrivener was 
to make charters and deeds concerning lands 
and tenements and all other writings which 
by law are required to be sealed, and Ellis, 
who outlived every member of the profession, 
was equally respected by his clients, personal 
acquaintances, and literary friends. Among 
the earliest of these were Dr. King of Oxford 
and his pupil Lord Orrery, with whom he 
frequently exchanged visits. He also cor- 
responded on intimate terms with the Rey. 
N. Fayting, master of Merchant Taylors’ 
School, rector of St. Martin Outwich, and 
prebendary of Lincoln, their letters being 
frequently in verse. In 1742-3 he made a 
poetical translation of Dr. King’s ‘Templum 
Libertatis,’ which, however, like most of his 
literary efforts, was not printed. Another 
intimate friend was Moses Mendez, who ad- 
dressed to him a poetical epistle describing a 
journey to Ireland, which, with Ellis’s reply, 
also in verse, was printed in a ‘Collection of 
Poems,’ published in 1767. 

Chief among the circle of his literary friends 
and admirers was Dr. Johnson, who once said 
to Boswell, ‘It is wonderful, sir, what is to 
be found in London. The most literary con- 
versation that I ever enjoyed was at the table 
of Jack Ellis, a money-serivener behind the 
Royal Exchange, with whom I used to dine 
generally once a week.’ Ellis, though not 
ambitious of publication, did not discontinue 
writing verses for more than seventy years, 
and used frequently to recite with energy and 
vivacity poems of a hundred lines after the 
age of eighty-eight years, His principal work 
was a translation of ‘ Ovid’s Epistles,’ which 
Johnson frequently recommended him to pub- 
lish, but his modesty would not allow it. The 
few pieces he published were: 1.‘ The South 
Sea Dream, a poem in Hudibrastic verse, 
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1720. 2. A verse translation from Latin of 
a rather broad jeu d’esprit entitled ‘The Sur- 
prise, or the Gentleman turned Apothecary,’ 
1739, 12mo, originally written in French 
prose. 3. A travesty of Maphzeus, published 
in 1758 with the following title: 
‘The Canto added by Mapheeus 

To Virgil’s twelve books of Aineas, 

From the original Bombastie, 

Done into English Hudibrastice, 

With notes beneath, and Latin text, 

In every other page annext.’ 


He also contributed several small pieces to 
Dodsley’s ‘Collection of Poems by several 
hands,’ 6 vols., 1763, which were printed with 
his name in the sixth volume of the work. 
One of these, ‘The Cheat’s Apology,’ was set 
to music and sung by Vernon at Vauxhall 
with much success. A short allegorical poem, 
‘Tartana, or the Plaidie,’ was printed in 
1782 in the ‘ Kuropean Magazine’ (ii. 151, 
234). A number of his verses, composed at 
various times for Boydell, Bowles, and other 
printsellers, were also printed. Besides many 
unpublished poems he left behind him ver- 
sions of Aisop and Cato, and of portions of 
Ovid’s ‘ Metamorphoses.’ According to an 


unpublished poem addressed to Ellis by Moses | 


Mendez, printed by ‘ W. C.’ in ‘ Notes and 
Queries ’ (4th ser. vi. 5), he used to attend 
at the Cock tavern in Threadneedle Street 
every Friday evening at eight o’clock to en- 
joy the society of his literary friends ; his 
cheerful and amiable disposition and large 
fund of anecdotes, which he told with great 
effect, making him a very agreeable com- 
panion, 

Ellis took an active part in the affairs of the 
Scriveners’ Company, of which he was four 
times master. His portrait was painted in 
1781 by T. Frye, at the expense of the com- 
pany, to be hung in their hall, and was also 
engraved for them by W. Pether, he being 
in his eighty-third year. Ellis was also for 
forty years an active member of the corpora- 
tion of London, being elected a common 
councilman for Broad Street ward in 1750, 
and afterwards appointed alderman’s deputy. 
The duties of the latter post he actively dis- 
charged until his resignation on St. Thomas’s 
day 1790, not many days before his death. 
In January 1765 he was an unsuccessful 
candidate for the office of chamberlain of 
London, Ellis was never married, and, being 
of temperate and cheerful habits, lived to an 
advanced age. Up to his eighty-fifth year 
he used frequently to walk thirty miles a day. 
Boswell, who visited him 4 Oct. 1790, in his 


ninety-third year, found his judgment dis- | 


tinct and clear and his memory ‘ able to serve 
him yery well after a little recollection’ 


(Life of Johnson, ed. Hill, iii. 21). In the 
last year of his life his circumstances were 
reduced by the bankruptcy of a person whom 
he had generously assisted, but his friends. 
speedily relieved him. He died 31 Dec. 1790,. 
and was buried 5 Jan. 1791 in the church of 
St. Bartholomew by the Exchange. He lived. 
for many years in Black Swan Court, and 
afterwards in Capel Court, Bartholomew 
Lane. A letter from him to Dr. Johnson, 
printed in the ‘ European Magazine,’ describes 
a remarkable alteration in his eyesight, which 
occurred in his eighty-sixth year, while on a 
short visit to Margate. 


[An excellent account of Ellis is contributed 
by his friend, Isaac Reed, to the European Maga- 
zine for 1792, xxi. 8-5, 125-8, with portrait; 
Seriveners’ Company’s Records; Nichols’s Lit. 
Anecd, 18th Cent., iii. 409.] Cl Wor. 


ELLIS, JOHN (1789-1862), member of 
parliament and railway chairman, was born 
in 1789 at Sharman’s Lodge, near Leicester, 
where his father, Joseph Ellis, was a farmer. 
From 1807 to 1847 he was a very successful 
farmer at Beaumont Leys, also near Leices- 
ter. During the latter part of that time he 
had also a business in Leicester. In 1830 he 
made the acquaintance of George Stephenson, 
and afterwards took a prominent part in pro- 
moting the Leicester and Swannington rail- 
way. In 1836 he gave important evidence 
before a select committee of the House of 
Commons on agricultural distress. He was 
member of parliament for the borough of 
Leicester from 1848 until 1852, when he re- 
tired. From 1849 to 1858 he was chairman 
of the Midland railway. Throughout life 
he was a liberal in politics. He came ofanold 
quaker family, still well known around Lei- 
cester, of which borough he was an alderman. 
He was also a justice of the peace for the 
county, and was prominently connected with 
many public matters, both of a localand gene- 
ral nature. He died at Belgrave, near Lei- 
cester, on 26 Oct. 1862. 

[Private information ; also Charlotte Ellis’s 
Sketch of one Branch of the Ellis Family (Lei- 
cester, privately printed). | WEIC=ye 

ELLIS, PHILIP, in religion MICHAEL 
(1652-1726), catholic prelate, born in 1652, 
was the third son of the Rey. John Ellis, 
author of ‘ Vindicize Catholics’ [q. v.], by 
Susannah, daughter of William Welbore, esq., 
of Cambridge. His eldest brother, John 
Ellis [q. v.], became under-secretary of state 
to William IIT; the second son, Sir William 
Ellis (d. 1734), was secretary of state to 
James II; and Welbore Ellis [q.v. ], the fourth 
son and next brother to Philip, was appointed 
protestant bishop of Killala and afterwards 
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of Meath. Philip was admitted into West- 
minster School on the foundation in 1667 
(Wetcu, Alumni Westmon. ed. Phillimore, 
‘p. 163). The editor of the ‘Ellis Corre- 
spondence’ (i. 18) incorrectly asserts that 
while there ‘ Philip was kidnapped by the 
Jesuits, and brought up by them in the Roman 
catholic religion in their college of St. Omer.’ 
‘The truth is that, after his conversion to 
catholicism, he proceeded to the Benedictine 
convent of St. Gregory at Douay, where he 
was professed 30 Noy. 1670 (Wax pon, Chro- 
nicle, append. p.11). For many years he was 
not heard of by his family, and perhaps he 
might never have been discovered but for the 
circumstance of his being called ‘ Jolly Phil’ 
at Douay, as he had been at Westminster 
(Gent. Mag. xxxix. 328). Having finished 
his studies he was ordained priest and sent 
to labour upon the mission in England. His 
abilities recommended him to the notice of 
James II, who appointed him one of his 
chaplains and preachers. 

In 1687 Innocent XI divided England 
into four ecclesiastical districts, and allowed 
James to nominate persons to govern them. 
Ellis was accordingly appointed, by letters 
apostolic dated 30 Jan. 1687-8, the first 
vicar-apostolic of the western district, and 
was consecrated on 6 May 1688 by Ferdinand 
d’ Adda, archbishop of Amasia, 7 partibus, 
at St. James’s, where the king had founded 
a convent of fourteen Benedictine monks. 
He received the see of Aureliopolis, ix parte- 
bus, for his title. Like the other vicars- 
apostolic he had a salary of 1,000/. a year 
out of the royal exchequer, and 500/. when 
he entered on his office. In the second week 
of July 1688 he confirmeda number of youths, 
some of whom were converts, in the new 
chapel of the Savoy. His name is subscribed 
to the ‘ Pastoral Letter of the four Catholic 
Bishops to the Lay-Catholics of England,’ 
issued in 1688. It is doubted whether he 
ever visited his diocese, for on the breaking 
out of the revolution in November 1688 he 
‘was arrested and imprisoned in Newgate 
(Macautay, Mist. of England, ed. 1858, i. 
565). He soon regained his liberty, however, 
and repaired to the court of St. Germain. 
Shortly afterwards he proceeded to Rome, 
where he formed a close friendship with Car- 
dinal Howard. 

After Sir John Lytcott’s return from Rome 
James II had no one to represent him at the 
papal court, and Cardinal Howard and Bi- 
shop Ellis in 1693, without being invested 
‘with a public character, promoted his in- 
‘terests and corresponded with his ministers 
(Macruerson, Original Papers, i. 469, 531). 
Ellis was never able to return to Eigland 


to take charge of his vicariate. Writing on 
18 Jan. 1702 to Bishop Gifford, who in his 
abseace administered the ecclesiastical affairs 
of the western district, he said that some 
years previously persons well acquainted 
with the aspect of the English court were 
of opinion that a license to return would 
not be denied to him, but James IT would not 
allow him to ask for one. Subsequently, 
when his ‘ old master’ was not so averse to 
his return, ‘the face of things was much 
changed, and the permission, though not 
denied, yet not granted, but rather deferred’ 
(Bravy, Episcopal Succession, ili. 286). In 
or before 1705 Ellis resigned his vicariate 
into the hands of Clement XI, who on 3 Oct. 
1708 appointed him to the bishopric of Segni 
in the State of the Church. There he founded 
a diocesan seminary and substantially re- 
paired and embellished the episcopal palace. 
The acts of a synod of his clergy held in the 
cathedral of Segni in November 1710 were 
highly approved by Clement XI, who ordered 
them to be printed and published. Ellis 
died on 16 Noy. 1726, and was buried in the 
church attached to the seminary, to which he 
bequeathed the bulk of his property. Pope 
Leo XII gave Ellis’s library and ring to 
Bishop Baines for the use of his successors 
in the western district. 

Several sermons preached by him before 
the king and queen (1685-7) were separately 
published at London, and some of them are 
included in ‘ A Collection of Catholick Ser- 
mons,’ 2 vols. London, 1741. Inthe sermon 
preached before the king 13 Nov. 1686 he 
announced that the Mnglish Benedictine 
congregation had authorised him to declare 
absolute renunciation on their part to all 
titles or rights which might possibly be in- 
herent in them to possessions formerly in 
their hands (Wxtpon, Chronicle, p. 229). 
Ellis’s correspondence with Cardinal Gual- 
terio (1712-20) is in the British Museum 
(Addit. MS. 20310), and several of his 
letters, dated Rome, 1695, are in possession 
of the Bishop of Southwark (Hist. MSS. 
Commission, 3rd Rep. Append. p. 233). 

His portrait, engraved by Henry Meyer, 
from the original picture in the possession of 
Viscount Clifden, is prefixed to the first vol. 
of the ‘ Ellis Correspondence,’ edited by the 
ioe George Agar Ellis, 2 vols. London, 


[Dodd’s Church Hist. iii. 467; Wood’s Athens 
Oxon. (Bliss), iii, 709-10; Welch’s Alumni 
Westmon. (Phillimore), 164; Snow’s Obituary, 
95; Weldon’s Chronicle, 139, 231, 238; Pan- 
zani’s Memoirs, 365, 373; Addit. MS. 289381, 
ff 3, 15; Luttrell’s Hist. Relation of State 
Affairs, i, 439, 443, 451, 486; Flanagan’s Hist. 
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of the Church in England, ii. 854, 357 ; Rambler 
(1851), vii. 313; Gillow’s Bibl. Dict. and cor- 
rections thereof; Ellis Correspondence; Oliver’s 
Catholic Religion in Cornwall, 294, 511; Notes 
and Queries, Ist ser. vi. 125, 298, 400, vii. 242, 
2nd ser. iii. 406, 432, 518, 5th ser. ix. 268, 454; 
Granger’s Biog. Hist. of Engl. 5th ed. vi. 109 n.; 
Palmer’s Life of Cardinal Howard, 203, 206, 210; 
Catholic Directory (1888), p. 58.] TC; 


ELLIS, Str RICHARD (1688 ?-1742), 
theological writer. [See Exys. } 


ELLIS, ROBERT (Cyypprtw) (1810- 
1875), baptist minister and Welsh poet, was 
born on 3 Feb. 1810, in Ty’n-y-meini, in the 
parish of Llanrhaiadr yn Mochnant, Denbigh- 
shire. He went to school for two months to 
Llanwyddelen and for one month to Llanar- 
mon. His only other education was at the 
Sunday school. 
manhood, and had begun preaching, he went 
for some months to one John Williams of 
Llansilin, whose biography he afterwards 
wrote. Here he read, among other things, 
Watts ‘On the Mind’ and ‘On Logic.’ The 
teacher’s remarks and questions on these 
works stimulated Ellis’s mind. His thirst 
for knowledge was henceforth insatiable. He 
read everything that came in his way, and 
his library became ultimately perhaps one of 
the largest and most valuable private libraries 
in the Principality. He had no fear of re- 
puted heretics. In the words of his biogra- 
pher, ‘the names of Stuart Mill, Huxley, 
Matthew Arnold, &c., were no terror to him; 
but he ventured out with them, listened to 
them, weighed them, and formed his own 
opinion of them.’ On 5 Oct. 1834 he began 
preaching, and in May 1887 he settled as 
minister of Llanelian and Llanddulas; in 
1838 we find him in Glynceiriog, Denbigh- 
shire; in Sirhowy, Monmouthshire, 1847 ; 
and in Carnarvon, 1862-75. Ellis died on 
20 Aug. 1875, while on a preaching tour, at his 
brother-in-law’s house at Gartheryr. Asa 
preacher he is said to have been learned rather 
than popular, though as a public lecturer he 
was both popularand learned. Iolo Morganwg, 
Carnhuanawe, and Thomas Stephens may 
have gone deeper into antiquarian subjects, 
but Ellis showed more skill in popularising 
them, The subjects of some of these lectures 
were ancient Welsh wisdom, Welsh proverbs, 
Welsh laws, &c. 

His published works are: 1. ‘ Lectures on 
Baptism,’ 1841. 2. ‘An Ode (Awdl) on 
the Resurrection, 1849; 2nd edition, 1852. 
3. ‘Tafol y Beirdd, an Essay on Welsh 
Prosody,’ 1852. 4. ‘The Principles of Bibli- 
cal Exegesis,’ 1854. 5. ‘Exposition of the 
Bible,’ which began to appear in parts in 

VOL. XVII. 


When he had grown up to | 


June 1855, and was still going on when he 
died. 6, ‘An Elegy (Awdl Farwnad) on 
Gwrwst,’ 1856. 7. ‘Memoir of Dr. Ellis 
Evans,’ 1864. 8. ‘ Geiriadur Cymraeg Cym- 
reig,’ 1868. 9. ‘ Memoir of John Williams,’ 
1871. 10. Portions of ‘Hanes y Brytaniaid 
a'r Cymry’ (Mackenzie), 1870-1. 11. ‘ Cate- 
cism y Bedyddwyr, Holwyddoreg ar Fywyd 
Crist, Manion Hynafiaethol, Awdl ar Ddys- 
tawrwydd,’ 1873. Second edition of Rees 
Jones’s ‘Gorchestion Beirdd Cymru,’ first 
published in 1773, with extensive and yalu- 
able notes (date of preface, 1861); 2nd 
edition of Dr. W. O. Pughe’s ‘Dafydd ab 
Gwilym,’ with a valuable introduction ; his 
last published work was on the Atonement. 
Besides these he wrote largely for the perio- 
dical literature of the day, some of his best 
articles being found in the ‘Traethodydd,’ 
‘Geiriadur Beiblaidd a Duwinyddol Mathetes,’ 
‘ Gwyddoniadur, ‘Geirlyfr Bywegraffiadol 
Foulkes,’ &c. 

His poetical works, published in 1877, 
were edited by Ioan Arfon, and bound with 
them was his biography prepared for the 
Wrexham Eisteddfod by the Rev. J. Spinther 
James. 

[James’s Biography, as above. ] R. J. J. 


ELLIS, ROBERT (1820 ?-1885), classi- 
cal scholar, was admitted a member of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, 9 April 1836, 
elected a scholar 5 Noy. 1839, and graduated 
B.A. as fifth wrangler in 1840, obtaining a 
fellowship 30 March 1841 (College Register 
of Admissions). He took his M.A. de- 
gree in 1843, and was ordained two years 
later. In 1850 he commenced B.D. He 
vacated his fellowship by hismarriage, 2 April 
1872, at Meolbrace, near Shrewsbury, to Jane, 
daughter of Francis France of Nobold, Shrop- 
shire (Zddowes’s Shrewsbury Journal, 10 April 
1872). He died, 20 Dec. 1885, at 3 Higher 
Summerlands, Exeter, aged 65 ( Times, 23 Dec. 
1885). He is chiefly known by his sharp con- 
troversy with William John Law [q. v.], 
which ranged from 1854 to 1856, on the 
route followed by Hannibal in his passage of 
the Alps. Lllis had investigated the sub- 
ject during excursions in the Alps in July 
1852 and in April and May 1853. His works 
are as follows: 1. ‘A Treatise on Hanni- 
bal’s Passage of the Alps, in which his route 
is traced over the Little Mount Cenis,’ 8vo, 
Cambridge [printed], London, 1853. | On 
this subject he wrote besides two elaborate 
dissertations in December 1855 and in March 
1856 in ‘ The Journal of Classical and Sacred 
Philology’ (ii. 808-29, ii. 1-34), which are 
entitled ‘Observations on Mr. Law’s “ Criti- 
cism of Mr, Ellis’s new Theory concerning 
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the Route of Hannibal.”’ 2. ‘ Contributions 
to the Ethnography of Italy and Greece,’ 8vo, 
London, 1858. 3. ‘The Armenian Origin of 
the Etruscans,’ 8vo, London,1861. 4. ‘An 
Enquiry into the Ancient Routes between 
Ttaly and Gaul; with an examination of the 
Theory of Hannibal’s Passage of the Alps 
by the Little St. Bernard, 8vo, Cambridge, 
1867. 5. ‘The Asiatic Affinities of the Old 
Italians,’ 8vo, London, 1870. 6. ‘On Nu- 
merals as Signs of Primeval Unity among 
Mankind, 8vo, London, 1873. 7. ‘ Peruvia 
Scythica. The Quichua Language of Peru; 
its derivation from Central Asia with the 
American Languages in general, and with the 
Turanian and Iberian Languages of the Old 
World, &c., 8vo, London, 1875. 8. ‘Etrus- 
can Numerals,’ 8vo, London, 1876. 9.‘Sources 
of the Etruscan and Basque Languages ’ 
[with a preface by Mrs. Jane Ellis}, 8vo, Lon- 
don, 1886. 


[A notice of Ellis appeared shortly after his 
death in the Eagle, a magazine supported by 
members of St. John’s College. | Gis Cis 


ELLIS, ROBERT LESLIE (1817-1859), 
man of science and letters, son of Francis 
Ellis of Bath, was born at Bath on 25 Aug. 
1817. He was educated first by private 
tutors at home, and then by the Rev. James 
Challis, rector of Papworth Everard, Cam- 
bridgeshire, and afterwards Plumian professor 
at Cambridge. Of his early promise a remark- 
able account is given by Sir W. Napier, who 
describes him at fourteen as ‘such a proud, 
bright, clever, beautiful boy,’ and speaks of 
his astonishment at the boy’s information, 
thought, and originality. He entered Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in 1836, graduated as 
senior wrangler in 1840, was elected fellow in 
October of the same year, and proceeded M.A. 
in 1843. He resided in college during the 
years he held his fellowship, giving his atten- 
tion chiefly, though by no means entirely, to 
mathematical subjects. On the occasion of 
the British Association holding its annual 
meeting in Cambridge in 1845, he undertook 
a report on the recent progress of analysis, 
which appeared in the volume of the associa- 
tion published in 1846. Soon after this, in 
conjunction with Mr. D. D. Heath and Mr. 
J. Spedding, he undertook to edit the works 
of Bacon, his especial share being to edit and 
annotate the philosophical section of his 
works. His wide reading and great powers 
are fully evidenced from what he has done 
in the edition, but ill-health prevented the 
carrying out of what he had proposed for 
himself. His health had never been good, 
and in 1847 threatened to give way alto- 
gether. He tried Malvern and then Nice. 


| After leaving Nice, he was attacked at San 


Remo by rheumatic fever, caught probably 
at Mentone, and returned to England with 
difficulty a confirmed invalid. His last years 
from 1853 to 1859 were spent at Anstey Hall, 
Trumpington, where he had the comfort of 
the society of his Cambridge friends, and 
especially that of Professor Grote, the vicar. 
The disease gained on him gradually, com- 
pelling him to keep his bed, and at last de- 
priving him of sight. He continued, how- 
ever, to dictate memoirs on mathematical 
and other subjects, till nearly the end. His 
death occurred on 12 May 1859, and he was 
buried in Trumpington churchyard. 

During his residence in Trinity College he 
edited the ‘Cambridge Mathematical Jour- 
nal’ for a part of its career, and on the death 
of his friend, D. F. Gregory, contributed a 
memoir of him to its pages. His scattered 
memoirs were collected and edited by his 
friend, Mr. W. Walton, in 1863. How wide 
his range of knowledge was may be seen 
by the titles of a few only of the papers in 
this volume. Among them are papers on 
‘Roman Aqueducts,’ on the ‘ Form of Bees’ 
Cells,’ on the ‘ Formation of a Chinese Dic- 
tionary,’ on ‘ Vegetable Spirals,’ on ‘Com- 
parative Metrology, on Boole’s ‘ Laws of 
Thought,’ on Diez’s ‘ Etymologisches Wor- 
terbuch der romanischen Sprachen,’ on the 
‘Value of Roman Money,’ &c. His memory 
was very extraordinary, and those who re- 
member his conversational powers before 
(and even after) his illness can testify to 
their charm and to the exquisite taste which 
characterised all he said. 


_ [Memoir by H. Goodwin (now bishop of Car- 
lisle) prefixed to Walton’s edition of Ellis’s Re- 
mains ; Notes, privately printed, by J. P. Norris 
(now archdeacon of Bristol) ; Bruce’s Life of Sir 
W. Napier (1864), ii. 460-2; personal know- 
ledge. | 1a a dp 


ELLIS, Str SAMUEL BURDON (1787- 
1865), general, son of Captain Charles Ellis, 
R.N., entered the royal marine light infantry 
as a second lieutenant on 1 Jan. 1804. He 
was at once sent on board ship, and, after 
first seeing service in Sir Robert Calder’s ac- 
tion off Cape Finisterre, was present at the 
battle of Trafalgar, and was promoted lieu- 
tenant in 1806. He was present in the 
Walcheren expedition in 1809 and in the 
capture of Guadeloupe in 1810, and being on 
board the Nymphe was employed off the 
coast, first of Spain and then of southern 
France during the latter years of the Penin- 
sular war. He specially distinguished him- 
self in the operations which the navy took in 
helping to form the siege of Bayonne, after 
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Wellington’s victory of the Nive and Soult’s 
retreat on Toulouse. His ship was then or- 
dered to the North American coast, where 
she captured the American frigate the Pre- 
sident after a fierce fight, during which Ellis 
particularly distinguished himself, being the 
first man to board the enemy. On the con- 
clusion of peace Ellis had no further oppor- 
tunity to see service, and it was not until 
15 Noy. 1826, when he had been more than 
twenty years in the marines, that he was pro- 
. moted captain. It was not until many more 
years had passed, during which Ellis was em- 
ployed in many different ships, that he again 


saw service in the capture of Fort Manora, | 
Oxford, lived in retirement. 


which commands the entrance to the harbour 
of Kurrachee in Scinde, in 1839. He next 
commanded the marines employed in the Per- 
sian Gulf, and was mentioned in despatches 
for his services in bringing off the political 
resident at Bushire during a riot there, and 
saving his life. When the Chinese war broke 
out in 1840 he had the good fortune to be 


employed on the China station, and for his | 


services in command of a battalion of marines 


at the capture of Chusan on 5 July 1840, and | 


at the battle of Chuenpee on 7 Jan. 1841, he 


was promoted major by brevet on 6 May 1841. 
| Vaughan’s additions and corrections. 


Before the news of his promotion reached him 
he had still further distinguished himself with 
his marines in the bombardment of the Bogue 
forts ; he commanded the advance on Canton, 
and the services of his men were so great at 
the storming of the Canton forts on 26 May 
1841, that he was promoted lieutenant-colo- 
nel by brevet, antedated to that day, and 
made a C.B. He then commanded a bat- 
talion of marines at Ningpo and Chusan 
until the conclusion of the war, when he re- 
turned to England. He was promoted colo- 
nel on 3 Nov. 1851, and commanded the 
Chatham division of the royal marines until 
he became major-general on 20 June 1855. 
He was promoted lieutenant-general in 1857, 
made a K.C.B. in 1860, promoted gene- 
ral in 1862, and died at Old Charlton on 
10 March 1865, after having been for more 
than sixty years an officer of marines, at the 
age of seventy-eight. 

[Hart’s Army List; Gent. Mag. April 1865.] 

; 13ly Wiig tse 

ELLIS, SARAH STICKNEY. [See 

under Exris, Witxr1aM, 1795-1872. | 


ELLIS, THOMAS (1625-1673), Welsh 
antiquary, the son of Griffith Ellis of Dolbe- 
maen, Carnarvonshire, was born at that place 
in 1625. At the age of fifteen he was en- 
tered at Jesus College, Oxford, and took the 
B.A. degree in 1644, In the same year he 
is stated by Wood to have borne arms for the 


king in the garrison at Oxford. A letter 
containing ‘The exact and full Relation of 
the last Fight between the King’s forces and 
Sir William Waller,’ which describes the 
battle at Cropredy Bridge and is signed 
Thomas Ellis, was published in July of this 
year; but the writer belonged to the parlia- 
mentary army. Lllis proceeded to the M.A. 
degree on 23 Jan. 1646, and was elected a 
fellow of his college, where he continued to 
reside as a tutor. On the resignation of Dr. 
FI’. Mansell he contidently expected to suc- 
ceed him as principal of Jesus, but, being 
disappointed in this hope, he threw up his 
tutorial work, and, though still remaining at 
In 1665 Ellis, 
who had taken the B.D. degree on 17 Oct. 
1661, became rector of St. Mary’s, Dolgelly, 
Merionethshire, succeeding his kinsman, Dr. 
John Ellis. While still at Oxford he had 
devoted himself largely to the study of Welsh 


antiquity, and had made himself a recognised 


authority on the subject. At the request of 
Robert Vaughan, who purposed publishing a 
revised and enlarged edition of Powell’s ‘ His- 
tory of Cambria,’ but who was unable to 
find time for the work, Ellis undertook to 
carry it on, incorporating his own notes with 
One 
hundred and twenty-eight sheets of the book 
had been printed by Hall of Oxford, when 
Ellis refused to proceed, alleging that all the 
materials with which he had been supplied 


| by Vaughan had been already utilised by 


Percie Enderbie in his‘ Cambria Triumphans.’ 
As the latter work was published in 1661 and 
the sheets of Ellis’s book are dated 1663, it 
is curious that he did not make the discovery 
earlier. Persisting in the belief that he had 
been anticipated in his researches, Ellis pub- 
lished nothing further. In 1775, however, 
there was issued, together with a ‘ History 
of the Island of Anglesey’ by H. Rowlands, 
‘Memoirs of Owen Glendowr, being a well-, 
compiled History of the Transactions during 
the whole war, originally written by Mr. 
Thomas Ellis, and now faithfully copied out 
of a manuscript in the Library of Jesus Col- 
lege.’ Ellis died in the spring of 1673 at his 
birthplace, Dolbemaen, and was there buried. 
[Wood's Athenee Oxon. ed. Bliss, ili. 992; 
Fasti, ii. 70, 91, 250; Williams’s Eminent 
Welshmen. | Jato Me 


ELLIS, THOMAS FLOWER (1796- 
1861), law reporter, born in 1796, was edu- 
cated at Trinity College, Cambridge, where 
he graduated in 1818, and was elected a 
fellow. He was a brilliant scholar, though 
only a senior optime in the mathematical 
tripos. He became a member of Lincoln's 
Ua 
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Inn, and was called to the bar in February 
1824, and for some years went the northern 
circuit. Here he first became acquainted with 
Macaulay, whose intimate friend he ever 
afterwards remained. So attached were they, 
that when Macaulay went to India, Ellis 
wrote to him that, ‘next to his wife, he was 
the person for whom he felt the most thorough 
attachment, and in whom he placed the most 
unlimited confidence.’ In later life they 
visited the continent together every autumn, 
and he was an executor of Macaulay’s will. 
After his friend died the light seemed to have 
gone out of Ellis’s life, but he occupied him- 
self in preparing for publication the posthu- 
mous collection of Macaulay’s essays. In 1831 
he was a commissioner under the Reform Bill 
to determine the boundaries of parliamentary 
boroughs in Wales. In early life he enjoyed 
a considerable practice. He was till his death 
attorney-general for the Duchy of Lancaster, 
and had ‘Palatine silk ;’ and in 1839 he suc- 
ceeded Armstrong as recorder of Leeds. He 
was, about 1830, a contributor to the ‘ Hdin- 
burgh Review,’ was a member of the Use- 
ful Knowledge Society, and revised several 
of its publications. He is best known as 
part author of three excellent series of law 
reports : ‘ Adolphus and Ellis, 1835-42 ; 
‘Ellis and Blackburn,’ 1853-8; and ‘Ellis 
and Ellis,’ published after his death. He died 
at his house, 15 Bedford Place, Russell Square, 
5 April 1861. His wife died in March 1839 ; 
and he had two children, Francis and Marian. 
[Trevelyan’s Life of Macaulay ; Knight’s Pas- 
sages of a Working Life, ii. 126; Gent. Mag. 
1861; Law Times, 27 April 1861.] J. A. H. 


ELLIS, WELBORE (1651?-1734), bishop 
of Meath and a privy councillor in Ireland, 
descended from an ancient family at Kaddall 
Hall, Yorkshire,was the fourth son of the Rev. 
John Ellis (1606 P-1681), rector of Waddes- 
don, Buckinghamshire, and author of ‘ Vin- 
dicize Catholice.’ His brothers John and 
‘William are separately noticed. He was edu- 
cated at Westminster School and at Christ 
Church, Oxford, where he graduated B.A. 
in 1684, M.A. 1687, and B.D. and D.D. by 
diploma 1697. He likewise received in 1732 
the ad eundem degree of D.D. from Trinity 
College, Dublin. ‘His three brothers, Sir Wil- 
liam (1642 ?-1730), John (1645-1738), and 
Philip (1653-1726), are separately noticed. 
‘Welbore Ellis became a prebendary of Win- 
chester in 1696. He was promoted in 1705, by 
patent dated 22 Sept., to the bishopric of 
Kildare, with the deanery of Christ Church, 
Dublin, 7x commendam, and was translated, 
13 March 1731, to the premier bishopric of 
Meath, with a seat in the Irish privy council. 


He married Diana, daughter of Sir William 
Briscoe, knt., of Boughton, Northamptonshire, 
and Amberley Castle, Sussex, and had, with 
other issue, Welbore, afterwards Lord Mendip 
[q. v.] He died on 1 Jan. 1733-4, and was 
buried with great ceremony in the cathedral 
of Christ Church, Dublin, where a monument 
was ‘erected by his only surviving son, the 
Right Hon. Welbore Ellis’ The funeral 
procession included the boys of the Bluecoat 
Hospital, to which he had bequeathed 100/. 
(Cooper MS., quoted by Bishop Mant). A 
portrait of Ellis is preserved in the hall of 
Christ Church, Oxford. His publications 
are: 1. ‘The Dean of Dublin, Plaintiff, Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, Defendant, upon a Writ of 
Error—the Defendant’s Case,’ London, 1724. 
2. ‘The Lord Bishop of Kildare, Dean of the 
Church of the Holy Trinity of Dublin, Plain- 
tiffin Error. The Lord Archbishop of Dub- 
lin Defendant in Error. The Plaintiff in 
Error’s Case,’ London, 1724. 

[The Ellis Correspondence; Alumni West- 
monast. 189-90; Wood’s Athenz (Bliss), iii. 
711; Catalogue of Oxford Graduates; Sir James 
Ware’s Works, ed. Harris, 1. 164, 896; Cotton’s 
Fasti Ecclesize Hibernice, il. 45, 2384, iii, 122, 
y. 90, 148; Bishop Mant’s History of the Church 
of Ireland, ii. 175, 528.] B. H. B. 


ELLIS, WELBORE, first Baron Mun- 
pip (1718-1802), younger son of the Right 
Rey. Dr. Welbore Ellis, bishop of Meath 
[q. v.], by his wife, Diana, daughter of Sir 
John Briscoe of Boughton, Northampton- 
shire, was born at Kildare on 15 Dec. 1718, 
and was educated at Westminster School, 
where he was admitted on the foundation as 
head of his election in 1728, and was elected 
to a studentship at Christ Church, Oxford, 
in 1782. He graduated B.A. 5 June 1736, 
and at the general election in May 1741 con- 
tested the borough of Cricklade. A double 
return was made for this constituency, but 
ultimately the seat was assigned to Ellis by 
an order of the House of Commons on 24 Dec. 
1741. In November 1744 and again in Oc- 
tober 1745 Ellis seconded the address to the 
throne (Parl. Hist. xiii. 991-2, 1831-8). In 
February 1747 he was appointed a lord of 
the admiralty, in Henry Pelham’s adminis- 
tration, in the place of George Grenville, who 
was promoted to the treasury board, and was 
returned as one of the members for the joint 
boroughs of Weymouth and Melcombe Regis 
at the general election in July of the same 
year. He continued in office after Pelham’s 
death in March 1754, and was re-elected for 
Weymouth in the following month, but re- 
signing his seat at the admiralty in Decem- 
ber 1755 was appointed one of the vice- 
treasurers of Ireland. On 20 March 1760 
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Ellis was sworn a member of the privy coun- 
cil. At the general election in March 1761 
he was returned with Wilkes for the borough 
of Aylesbury, and resigning the post of vice- 
treasurer was appointed secretary at war on 
17 Dec. 1762 in the place of Charles Town- 
shend. Upon the formation of the Rocking- 
ham ministry in July 1765 Ellis resigned the 
latter office, and again became joint vice- 
treasurer of Ireland, a post which he held 


until September 1766, when he was succeeded | 


by Isaac Barré. At the general election in 
March 1768 Ellis was elected one of the mem- 
bers for Petersfield, and though he strongly 
protested against Lord North’s motion for 
the repeal of the American tea duty on 
5 March 1770 (2b. xvi. 874), he was for the 
third time appointed joint vice-treasurer of 
Ireland on 21 April following. In the early 
months of 1771 Ellis took the principal part 
in the proceedings in the House of Com- 
mons against Lord Mayor Crosby [q. v.] and 
Alderman Oliver for obstructing the execu- 
tion of the orders of the house, and it was 
upon his motion that they were both com- 
mitted to the Tower (7d. vol. xvii. passim). 
At the general election in October 1774 he 
was returned for his old constituency of Wey- 
mouth, and having resigned the office of vice- 
treasurer in March was appointed treasurer 
of the navy on 12 June 1777. Ellis was 
again returned for Weymouth at the general 
election in September 1780, and at the close 


of Lord North’s administration became on | 


11 Feb. 1782 the secretary of state for Ame- 
rica, in the place of Lord George Germaine, 
who upon his retirement was created Vis- 
count Sackville. His tenure of this office, 
which was the last he ever held under the 
crown, was brief, for he resigned upon the 
accession of Lord Rockingham to power in 
the following month. He continued, how- 
ever, to take a considerable part in the de- 
bates of the house, and in May 1783 spoke 
against Pitt’s resolution for reform (7d. xxiil. 
864-5). He was again returned for Wey- 
mouth in March 1784, and twice in 1789 
proposed Sir Gilbert Elliot for the speaker- 
ship without success (2b. xxvii. 905-6, xxvii. 
149-50). He failed to secure a seat at the 
general election in June 1790, but was re- 
turned for Petersfield at a bye election in 
April of the following year. Ellis, who had 
supported the coalition ministry, continued 
to oppose Pitt until 1793, when, alarmed at 
the progress of the French revolution, he 
seceded from the opposition. On the Duke 
of Portland becoming secretary of state in 
Pitt’s administration Ellis was created, on 
13 Aug. 1794, Baron Mendip of Mendip in 
the county of Somerset with remainder in 


default of issue to the heirs male of his sister 
Anne, the wife of Henry Agar of Gowran. 
No speech of his in the House of Lords is 
reported in the ‘Parliamentary History.’ 
He died at his house in Brook Street, Han- 
over Square, on 2 Feb. 1802 in his eighty- 
ninth year, and was buried at Westminster 
Abbey on the following Sunday in the north 
transept. Ellis married, first, on 18 Nov. 
1747, Elizabeth, the only daughter of the 
Hon. Sir William Stanhope, K.B., second son 
of Philip, third earl of Chesterfield. She died 
on 1 Aug. 1761. In her right he acquired 
the possession of Pope’s villa at Twickenham, 
which had been bought by her father after 
Pope’s death in 1744. On 20 July 1765 he 
married, secondly, Anne, the eldest daughter 
of Hans Stanley of Paultons, near Romsey, 
Hampshire. She survived him nearly two 
years, and died at Twickenham on 7 Dec. 
1803, in her seventy-ninth year. There were 
no issue of either marriage, and the barony 
of Mendip, in accordance with the special 
limitations of the patent, descended to his 
sister’s grandson, Henry Welbore Agar, se- 
cond Viscount Clifden, who thereupon as- 
sumed the additional surname of Ellis. Ju- 
nius spoke of Ellis in no flattering terms, 
and referred to him as ‘little mannikin Ellis’ 
and ‘Grildrig’ (Bohn’s edit, i. 288, 349); 
and Macaulay, in his ‘Sketch of William Pitt,’ 
sneers at him as ‘an ancient placeman, who 
had been drawing salary almost every quarter 
since the days of Henry Pelham’ (Moscella- 
neous Writings, 1860, u. 816). His neigh- 
bour, Horace Walpole, was never tired of 
jeering at him; at one time he calls him 
Fox’s ‘ Jackal,’ and at another ‘ Forlorn Hope 
Ellis.’ ‘ Wisdom,’ he writes to the Countess 
of Ossory, ‘I left forty years ago to Welbore 
Ellis, and must not pretend to rival him now 
when he is grown so rich by the semblance 
of it’ (WaLPoLn, Letters, vil. 264), and again, 
‘Connections make themselves, whether one 
will or not, but nobody can make one bea 
minister against one’s will, unless one is of 
as little consequence as [ Welbore] Ellis’ (2d. 
viii. 169). In his amusing comparison of 
Barrington’s character with that of Ellis, 
Walpole states that the latter ‘had a fluency 
that was precise too, but it was a stream that 
flowed so smoothly and so shallow that it 
seemed to design to let every pebble it passed 
over be distinguished’ (Memoirs of the Reign 
of George I, ii. 142). But though Ellis 
was not possessed of any great talents, he was 
readily recognised as a useful man in the 
house. When he entered parliament he at- 
tached himself to Henry Fox, afterwards 
Lord Holland, who upon becoming secretary 
of state in 1755 stipulated that some higher 
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place should be found for Ellis in the ad- | 
ministration. Throughout his long parlia- 
mentary career Ellis consistently held to his 
political principles, and at the same time 
preserved the integrity of his character. But 
he was totally unfitted to fill such an im- 
portant post as that of the American secre- 
tary, and the ambiguous ‘Confession of Faith’ 
which he made on entering upon the duties 
of that office was most severely criticised by 
Burke (Parl. Hist. xxiii. 1032-41). Ellis 
was created a D.C.L. of the university of Ox- 
ford on 7 July 1773, and was appointed a 
trustee of the British Museum in 1780. He 
was also a fellow of the Royal Society. His 
library is said to have been one of the most 
valuable private collections in the kingdom. 
His portrait, painted by Gainsborough in 
1763, is now at Christ Church, Oxford ; it 
was exhibited at the second loan collection 
of national portraits in 1867 (Catalogue, No. 
489), 

[Alumni Westmon. (1852), pp. 189, 297, 304— 
305; Cat. of Oxford Graduates (1851), p. 212; 
Collins’s Peerage (1812), vill. 8360-2 ; The Geor- 
gian Era (1832), i. 540; Gent. Mag. 1747, xvii. 
644, 1802, vol. 1xxii. pt. i. pp. 187-9, 1803, vol. 
Ixxili. pt. i. p. 1192; Lord Mahon’s Hist. of 
England, v. 401, 434, vil. 196, 201; Walpole’s 
Memoirs of George II (1846), i1. 44, 141-2, 153; 
Walpole’s Letters (Cunningham’s edit.), iv. 94, 
178, vili. 147, 262; pedigree given in the Ellis 
Correspondence (1829), i. xxiii; Chester’s Re- 
gisters of Westminster Abbey (1876), pp. 467, 
469; Journals of the House of Commons, xxiv. 
27, 36, 39, 40; Official Return of Lists of Mem- 
bers of Parliament, pt. i1. 93, 100, 112, 123, 
142, 151, 164, 178, 198; Haydn’s Book of Dig- 
nities. | Gabe. 


ELLIS, Str WILLIAM (1609-1680), 
judge, second son of Sir Thomas Ellis of Grant- 
ham, Lincolnshire, and probably nephew of 
Sir William Ellis, one of the council of the 
north in 1619, born in 1609, was educated at 
Caius College, Cambridge, graduating B.A. 
in 1632 and M.A. in 1636. Having entered 
Gray’s Inn on 6 Noy. 1627 he was called to 
the baron 9 Feb. 1634. He represented Bos- 
ton, Lincolnshire, in the Short parliament of 
1640, and also in the Long parliament. His 
name does not appear in Ltushworth’s list 
(Hist. Coll. vii. 1355) of the members ex- 
cluded by Colonel Pride on 6 Dec. 1648; but 
it is not unlikely that he was one of those 
‘others from the Inns of Court’ who ‘had 
liberty granted to go to their chambers on 
their parole’ on the 12th, as he was read- 
mitted to the House of Commons on 4 June 
1649 (2. 1361). On 24 May 1654 he was 
appointed solicitor-general. Shortly after- 
wards he was elected an ancient of his inn. 


As solicitor-general he took part in the prose- 
cution of Gerhard, Vowell, and Somerset Fox 
onsthe charge of corresponding with Charles 
Stuart and conspiring to assassinate the Pro- 
tector. The trial took place in June 1654. 
Gerhard and Vowell were convicted and be- 
headed. The same year he was again returned 
to parliament for Boston, and in 1656 for 
Grantham. He was a member of the com- 
mittee appointed to framestatutes for Durham 
College in March 1655-6. In June 1658 he 
was engaged in the prosecution of Dr. Hewet 
and John Mordant, charged with levying war 
against the Protector. Hewet was found 
guilty and Mordant acquitted. One of Crom- 
well’s latest acts was to sign a patent creating 
Ellis a baronet, but it is doubtful whether 
it passed the great seal. He was continued 
in the office of solicitor-general by Richard 
Cromwell. Atthe election in January 1658-9 
he retained his seat for Grantham. In the 
protracted debate on the competency of the 
Scottish members he spoke at length in sup- 
port of their claims (18 March 1658-9), ob- 
serving that the ‘argument that the Act of 
Union is no good law, this argument makes 
way for Charles Stuart’ (Burton, Diary, iv. 
181). Re-elected for Grantham in 1660 he 
was excluded from the house on the score 
of his opinions. In autumn 1664 he was 
appointed reader at Gray’s Inn, of which 
he had been elected a bencher in 1659; 
on 26 Aug. 1669 he took the degree of ser- 
jeant-at-law, and on 10 April 1671 he was 
advanced to the rank of king’s serjeant 
and knighted. He was raised to the bench 
in 1673, taking his seat in the court of com- 
mon pleas on the first day of Hilary term. 
The only case of public interest which came 
before him during his tenure of office was that 
of Barnardiston v, Swaine (State Trials, vi. 
1070), an election case. Sir Samuel Barnar- 
diston and Lord Huntingtower contested the 
county of Suffolk in 1673. Barnardiston 
having the majority of votes, Lord Hunting- 
tower induced the sheriff to falsify thereturn, 
and took his seat in the house. There the 
case was decided by an election committee, 
and Barnardiston declared elected. Accord- 
ingly he sued Lord Huntingtower for ‘ tres- 
pass on the case,’ and recovered 1,000/. da- 
mages in the king’s bench. The case was, 
however, removed on writ of error to the 
exchequer chamber, where the majority, Ellis 
and Atkins dissenting, reversed the judgment 
of the king’s bench. Ellis was removed in 
1676, without reason assigned, but reinstated 
on 5 May 1679, having been returned to par- 
hhament for Boston in the preceding February. 
He died on 3 Dee. 1680 at his chambers in 
Serjeants’ Inn, according to Sir Thomas Ray- 
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mond, ‘grandzvus senectute, viz. etat. 71.’ 
His arms are emblazoned in the bay window 
of Gray’s Inn Hall. 

[Cal. State Papers, Dom. (1640-1) p. 310, 
(1655-6) p. 218; Grad. Cant.; Douthwaite’s 
Gray’s Inn; Willis’s Not. Parl. iii. 233, 246,268, 
276; Lists of Members of Parliament (official 
return of); 4th Rep. Dep.-Keeper Pat. Rec. App. 
11.190 ; Foss’s Lives of the Judges; Wood's Fasti 
(Bliss), i. 446; Noble’s Cromwell, i. 437, 442; 
Parl. Hist. iv. 4, 1080; Sir Thomas Raymond’s 
Rep. 217, 251, 407.] J. M. R. 


ELLIS, Str WILLIAM (d. 1732), secre- 
tary of state, second son of John Ellis (1606 ?- 
1681) [q. v.], was educated on the founda- 
tion of Westminster, whence he was elected 
to a studentship at Christ Church, Oxford, 
in 1665, and proceeded B.A. 19 June 1669. 
He lost his studentship for accepting the de- 
gree of M.A. ‘per literas regias’ at Cam- 
bridge in 1671, without having first obtained 
his grace in his own college; and, despite 
the intercession of the Prince of Orange, in 
whose train he had visited Cambridge, was 
never restored. In 1678 he was appointed, 
along with his brother, Welbore Ellis, cus- 
tomer, comptroller and searcher for the pro- 
vinces of Leinster and Munster (Addit. MS. 
21135, f. 53), and while holding this lucra- 
tive sinecure acquired considerable property 
in Ireland (26. 28930, 28938, 28940, 28941, 
28946). He acted as secretary to Richard, 
earl of Tyrconnel, on the latter’s appointment 
to the lord-lieutenancy of Ireland in 1686, 
and was knighted. At the revolution he 
elected to follow the fortunes of the house of 
Stuart. Accompanying James to Ireland he 
was placed on his privy council and appointed 
one of the assessors for the city and county 
of Dublin in April 1690 (D’Atron, King 
James's Irish Army Inst, 2nd ed. i. 33, ii. 692, 
where he is confounded with Sir William 
Ellis, ‘ solicitor-general for Ireland in 1657 
and one of the baronets created by Crom- 
well’). He was attainted in 1691, and his 
elder brother, John [q. v. ], to whom he owed 
money, gained possession of his Irish pro- 
perty. He afterwards became secretary to 
James in his exile at St. Germain, and on his 
death in 1701 acted as treasurer to his son, 
the Old Pretender. Ellis died a protestant 
at Rome in the autumn of 1732, aged be- 
tween 85 and 90 (Gent. Mag. ii. 930). His 
letters to his brother John and others (1674— 
1689) are in the British Museum, Addit. MSS. 
98930-1, 28875-6; those to Cardinal Gual- 
terio (1719-27) will be found in Addit. 
MSS. 20310, 31267. 

[Ellis Correspondence, ed. Hon. G. J. W. Agar 
Ellis, 1829; Welch’s Alumni Westmon. 1852, 
p- 161; Wood's Athenz Oxon. ed. Bliss, iii. 711; 


Gent. Mag. xxxix. 328 ; Oxford Graduates, 1851, 
p. 212; Cambridge Graduates, 1787, p. 130.] 
Gara 


ELLIS, WILLIAM (1747-1810), en- 
graver, born in London in 1747, was the son of 
a writing engraver, and was placed asa pupil 
with W. Woollett [q. v.] He produced some 
fine plates in the style of that celebrated en- 
graver, some being executed in conjunction 
with him, viz. the two portraitsof Rubens and 
his wife, published in 1774; ‘A River Scene 
witha Windmill,’ after S. Ruysdael, published 
in 1777; ‘Solitude,’ after R. Wilson, R.A., 
published in 1778; and two scenes from the 
‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’ after T. Hearne, pub- 
lished in 1780, and exhibited at the Society of 
Artists in that year. Ellis engraved several 
topographical views after Paul Sandby and T. 
Hearne, a set of ‘ The Seasons,’ after Hearne, 
and some plates for the ‘ Ladies’ Magazine.’ 
In 1800 he aquatinted a set of engravings 
of ‘ Views of the Memorable Victory of the 
Nile,’ engraved by F. Chesham from paint- 
ings by W. Anderson. Some of his engrav- 
ings, e.g. a landscape, ‘ Peasants Dancing,’ 
after Berchem, are signed ‘ William and 
Elizabeth Ellis,’ and a plate of ‘The Solitary 
Traveller,’ after J. Pye, is stated to be etched 
by Elizabeth Ellis alone. She was no doubt 
his wife, and assisted him in his art. Ellis 
died in 1810, as is shown from the inscrip- 
tion on a plate representing ‘A South View 
of the City of Exeter, from a Drawing taken 
at Shooting Marsh by the late Mr. William 
Ellis, published 24 Noy. 1810, in aid of his 
five orphan children. In 1814 there was pub- 
lished a set of ‘Twenty-nine Views illus- 
trative of the Rev. Daniel Lysons’s Environs 
of London, drawn and engraved by William 
Ellis.’ 

[Redgrave’s Dict. of Artists; Le Blane’s 
Manuel de l Amateur d’Estampes; Fagan’s Cata- 
logue Raisonné of the engraved works of Wil- 
liam Woollett ; Lowndes’s Bibl, Man.] L. C. 


ELLIS, WILLIAM (d.1758), was a writer 
on agriculture, of whom little save his books 
has survived. He is supposed to have been 
born about 1700, received an ordinary educa- 
tion, and began life as a plain farmer. For 
nearly fifty years he held a farm at Little 
Gaddesden, Hertfordshire, on which, how- 
ever, he made no pretence to scientific agri- 
culture. His early works brought him into 
‘repute, and many applications were made 
to him by landed proprietors in all parts of 
the country to visit and report on their farms. 
Thus he travelled over the north of England 
in order to give those who complied with his 
terms the benefit of his experience. Ellis 
seems to have been a shrewd man of busi- 
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ness, for he soon added to his income by fre- 


quently travelling as an agent for seeds and 


seller of farming implements; in short he | 


was ready to execute any sort of country 
business at a fixed price. Many eager far- 
mers, led by his fame and his books, pro- 


ceeded to visit Ellis’s farm, but found, to | 


their surprise and disappointment, that he 
did not carry out any of the views which he 
advocated in print, that hisimplements were 
old-fashioned, and that his land was ne- 
glected and in bad condition. This report 
speedily reacted on the sale of his books. 


They had introduced many new methods of | 
treating manure, sheep and turnips, and lu- | 


cerne, but now their reputation began to 
decline. Ellis perceived with sorrow that 
he was outliving his fame. 


The success which his work on timber | 


obtained (it ran through three editions in less 
than three years) tempted Osborne, the book- 
seller, to engage him as a writer, and Ellis 
produced with much fecundity volume after 
volume. Gradually he advanced to monthly 
works and more yoluminous productions, in 
which, to fill up his stipulated number of 
pages, he was driven to introduce those ridicu- 
lousanecdotes and unnecessary details which 
have so much marred his writings. So long 
as Ellis proceeded according to his own rule 
(Preface to Farriery), ‘I always considered 
experience as the only touchstone of truth, 
and by that unerring rule every particular 
here advanced has been sufficiently tried, 
all was well, and his books were valued 
accordingly. But the editor of his last book 
was compelled before printing it to exclude 
many foolish stories of gipsies, thieves, and 
the like, also many absurd nostrums and re- 
ceipts, evidently only inserted to fill space. 
Ellis’s books haye become useless, from the 
advance in agricultural science. 

Ellis’s works consist of: 1. ‘Chiltern and 
Vale Farming,’ 1733. 2. ‘New Experiments 
in Husbandry for the Month of April,’ 1736. 
3. ‘The Timber-Tree Improved,’ 1738. These 
last two are tracts. 4. ‘The Shepherd’s Sure 
Guide, 1749; full of fatuous anecdotes of 
sheep and dogs. 5. ‘The Modern Husband- 
man,’ 8 vols., 1750. This treats of the far- 
mer’s year month by month and of rural 
economy in general; it is Ellis’s best work, 
though such a sentence as ‘ Be yourself the 
first man up in a morning for sounding at 
your door your harvest horn to call your 
men at four o'clock, contrasts amusingly 
with the writer's own practice according to 
those who went to visit him at Little Gad- 
desden. 6, ‘The Country Housewife’s Family 
Companion,’ 1750. 7. ‘The Practical Farmer,’ 
1759; an abbreviation of No. 5. 8. ‘Every 


Farmer his own Farrier,’ 1759. 9. ‘ Hus- 
bandry Abridged and Methodized,’ 2 vols., 
1772. 

[Life prefixed to No. 9 above; Brit. Mus. Cat. ; 
Ellis’s own works. ] MEG ve 


ELLIS, WILLIAM (1794-1872), mis- 
sionary, born in London 29 Aug. 1794, of 
parents in straitened circumstances, was bred 
a gardener, but, coming under deep religious 
impressions, offered himself as a foreign mis- 
sionary to the London Missionary Society ; was 
accepted, trained, and ordained in 1815 for the 
office, and appointed first to South Africa, but 
afterwards to the South Sea Islands. Leaving 
England in 1816, along with his wife, he ar- 
rived in 1817 at Kimeo, one of the Georgian or 
Windward islands, and in the following year 
commenced a new mission at Huahine. In 
1822 he removed to Oahu, one of the Sand- 
wich group, but had to leave it owing to his 
wife’s health; returned to England in 1825, 
visiting America by the way. As a Poly- 
nesian missionary he combined great spiritual 
earnestness with mechanical skill, and like- 
wise with a profound interest in scientific 
and antiquarian research. While in England 
he published a ‘Tour through Hawaii,’ and 
thereafter his ‘Polynesian Researches.’ The 
‘Researches’ excited great interest; the book 
was reviewed in the ‘Quarterly Review ’ by 
Southey, whose judgment was given in the 
words, ‘A more interesting book we have 
never perused.’ The publication of this work 
went far to redeem the character of mission- 
aries in the eyes of some who had thought of 
them all as ignorant and narrow-minded men. 
In 1830 he was appointed assistant foreign 
secretary to the London Missionary Society, 
and soon after chief foreign secretary. Among 
other literary employments he became editor 
of an annual called ‘The Christian Keep- 
sake, which brought him into connection 
with many literary friends. 

His first wife having died in 1835 after 
many years of great suffering, he married in 
1837 Miss Sarah Stickney, a lady who ac- 
quired considerable literary fame, chiefly in 
connection with a work entitled ‘The Poetry 
of Life,’ and works on the women of England 
in their various relations. Miss Stickney 
had been brought up a member of the So- 
ciety of Friends, but not caring to accept 
all their principles and rules, she had left 
that body and become a member of the con- 
gregational church. Her husband and she 
enjoyed five-and-thirty years of married life, 
marked by great congeniality of taste and 
pursuit, both in religion and general culture. 
The list of her books appended to this notice 
attests the variety of her accomplishments 
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and her great literary activity. Among the 
practical objects in which she and her hus- 
band were deeply interested was the pro- 
motion of temperance, and their zeal in this 
cause took a very practical form, several 
persons given to drunkenness being taken in 
hand and encouraged by every contrivance 
of affectionate solicitude to turn from their 
evil ways. Mrs. Ellis likewise instituted a 
school for young ladies—Rawdon House, to 
which she gave the benefit of her personal 
superintendence. Her object was to apply the 
principles illustrated in her books ( The Women 
of England, &c.) to the moral training, the 
formation of character, and in some degree 
the domestic duties of young ladies. Other 
means were devised for improving the intel- 
lectual condition of young women of the lower 
classes. She had studied art both in theory and 
in practice, and her character and attainments 
gave her a position of no ordinary influence. 

The profoundest interest of both her and 
her husband, however, was all the while in 
the cause of christian missions. While Ellis 
was secretary of the London Missionary So- 
ciety the affairs of Madagascar began to create 
interest, both in connection with the perse- 
cution of the christian converts under Queen 
Ranayolona, and the interference of the 
French in the affairs of the island. Ellis was 
requested by the directors of the society to 
prepare a ‘History of Madagascar,’ which ap- 
peared in 2 vols. in 1838. In 1844 he was 
obliged, owing to ill-health, to resign the 
post of secretary. Jn the same year he pub- 
lished the first volume of a ‘ History of the 
London Missionary Society.’ In 1847 he was 
invited to take the pastoral charge of an in- 
dependent congregation at Hoddesdon in 
Hertfordshire, where he and his family had 
been residing for some time. 

In 1852 the affairs of Madagascar had 
reached such a crisis that Ellis was requested 
by the directors of the society to visit the 
island, in order to ascertain and improve the 
condition of the christians. When he arrived 
in 1853 he was not allowed to proceed to 
the capital. He retired for a time to Mau- 
ritius; visited Madagascar a second time, 
and was again refused access to the capital. 
Before he arrived in England communica- 
tions reached him indicating that a change 
had come over the authorities, and conveying 
their invitation to him to visit them. With- 
out hesitation he retraced his steps, and 
paid his third visit in 1856. Yet even now 
the queen would not allow him to extend 
his visit beyond a month, and though he 
was able to learn a good deal, he could not 
do what he had desired either for the country 
or the christian cause. Soon after his re- 


turn from this third visit the queen died, 
and matters assumed quite a different ap- 
pearance. In 1861 Ellis set out on his fourth, 
and by far his longest and most satisfactory 
visit to Madagascar, and remained in the 
island till 1865. The events that followed 
are well known. In 1868 a christian queen 
came to the throne, advised by christian 
counsellors. Persecution being exchanged 
for encouragement, an immense addition to 
the number of persons professing christianity 
took place. The continuance of the plots of 
the French created great difficulties in the 
political government. Ellis was able to give 
advice by which these difficulties were in a 
great measure overcome. Both church mat- 
ters and state matters were settled on a basis 
which provided for self-government, consti- 
tutional liberty, and the freedom of the 
church. When he returned to England in 
1865 he received an extraordinary welcome. 
A great part of his time was spent in going 
from place to place and delivering lectures 
and addresses. Three books, entitled ‘Three 
Visits to Madagascar’ (1858), ‘ Madagascar 
Revisited’ (1867), and ‘The Martyr Church 
of Madagascar’ (1870), gave full particulars 
of the whole movement. 

In the beginning of June 1872 he caught 
cold on a railway journey and died on the 
9th of the month. Scarcely had he been 
buried, when Mrs. Ellis was seized with pre- 
cisely the same form of ailment, and died on 
the 16th. 

The principal works of Ellis haye been 
already noticed. Those published by Mrs. 
Ellis were the following: 1. ‘The Poetry of 
Life,’ 2 vols. 2. ‘Conversations on Human 
Nature.’ 3. ‘Home, or the Iron Rule,’ 3 vols. 
4, ‘The Women of England.’ 5. ‘Sons of 
the Soil,’ a poem. 6. ‘The Daughters of 
England.’ 7. ‘The Wives of England.’ 
8. ‘The Mothers of England.’ 9. ‘ Family 
Secrets,’ 3 vols. 10. ‘A Summer and a 
Winter in the Pyrenees.’ 11. ‘A Voice 
from the Vintage.’ 12. ‘Pictures of Private 
Life’ 18. ‘The Young Ladies’ Reader.’ 
14, ‘Look to the End,’ 2 vols. 15. ‘The 
Island Queen,’ a poem. 16. ‘Temper and 
Temperament,’2 vols. 17. ‘Prevention better 
than Cure.’ 18. ‘Rawdon House.’ 19. ‘Fire- 
side Tales.’ 20. ‘Social Distinction,’ 5 vols. 
21. ‘My Brother.’ 22, ‘The Beautiful in 
Nature and Art.’ 23. ‘Northern Roses,’ 3 
vols. 24. ‘Education of Character.’ 25, ‘Edu- 
cation of the Heart.’ 26. ‘The Morning Call, 
a table-book of Literature and Art,’ 4 vols. 

[Memoir of Rev. William Eilis, by his son, John 
FE. Ellis, 1873; Register of Missionaries, &c., of the 
London Missionary Society, by J. O. Whitehouse, 
1886. ] W. G. B. 
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ELLIS, WILLIAM (1800-1881), econo- 
mist, was born in January 1800. His father, 
Andrew Ellis Ellis, an underwriter at Lloyd’s, 
was the descendant of a French refugee family 
named De Vezian, and took the name Ellis 
shortly after the son’s birth. His mother was 
Maria Sophia Fazio, of Italian extraction. He 
was educated at a school in Bromley, and at 
the age of fourteen became his father’s as- 
sistant at Lloyd’s. In 1824, on the foundation 
of the Indemnity Marine Insurance Company, 
he became assistant-underwriter. In 1827 he 
was appointed chief manager of the company, 
and held that position for many years, until 
on his retirement he was elected director. He 
was a most energetic and successful man of 
business, never taking a holiday for thirty 
years. Hefound time, however, to write many 
books and take an active partin teaching. He 
was interested in economic speculations, and 
joined the Utilitarian Society formed by John 
Stuart Mill, a body never exceeding ten in 
number, and lasting only from the winter of 
1822-3 t01826. His fellow-members included 
William Eyton Tooke, son of the economical 
writer, and John Arthur Roebuck. He joined 
Mill in another informal club for the discus- 
sion of economic questions about 1825-30, 
and was one of those who ‘originated new 
speculations.’ Ellis was through life a mem- 
ber of the school of economists led by Mill, 
and became conspicuous for what Mill calls 
his ‘apostolic exertions for the improvement 
of education.’ He was especially impressed 
by the importance of teaching political eco- 
nomy to children. He endeavoured to en- 
force this theory with great simplicity and 
earnestness, both in writing and by practice. 
In 1846 he tried a conversation class upon 
economic subjects in a British school. 
success encouraged him to form a class of 
schoolmasters. In 1848 he founded the first 
Birkbeck school. In 1852he had founded five 
of these schools at his own expense, naming 
them after George Birkbeck [q. v.] At one 
time there were ten of these schools. He ap- 
pointed trustees and provided endowments, 
but only two now remain (1888). The Peck- 
ham school had at one time eight hundred 
pupils. He afterwards helped to found, and 
was a governor of, the school of the Middle- 
class Corporation, to which he contributed 
munificently until his death. At the request 
of the prince consort he gave lectures to the 
royal children at Buckingham Palace. Some 
lectures written by him were read in several 
towns at the expense of Brougham. He wrote 
a series of text-books for the adv ncement of 
his favourite science. The best known was 
‘Lessons on the Phenomena of Industrial 
Life,’ edited by Dean Dawes. 


His | 


His chief works are: 1. ‘Outlines of So- 
cial Economy,’ 1846. 2. ‘Education as a 
means of Preventing Destitution, 1851. 3. ‘A 
Laynian’s Contribution to the Knowledge 
and Practice of Religion in Common Life,’ 
1857 (really an exposition of economical 
principles). 4. ‘Where must we look for 
the further Prevention of Crime?’ 1857. 
5. ‘Philo-Socrates’ (a series of papers), 1861. 
6. ‘Introduction to the Study of the Social 
Sciences,’ 1863 (a lecture at University Col- 
lege). 7. ‘Thoughts on the Future of the 
Human Race,’ 1866. 8. ‘What stops the 
Way? or the two great difficulties, 1868. 
Ellis also contributed the article upon ‘ Marine 
Insurance’ to the first edition of McCulloch’s 
‘Commercial Dictionary.’ Some of his books 
have been translated and two of them were 
introduced into the primary schoolsin France. 
He died, aged 81, on 18 Feb. 1881. He 
married in 1825 Mary, third daughter of the 
historian Sharon Turner. She died in 1870, 
and he survived his two sons. 


[Times, 22 Feb. 1881 ; Athenzeum, 1881, pt. i., 
p. 836; Good Words for August 1881; J.S. Mill’s 
Autobiography, pp. 81, 121, 125; W. Rogers’s Re- 
miniscences (1888), p.86; Bain’s James Mill, pp. 
182, 389, 392; Walford’s Insurance Cyclopedia ; 
information from his daughter, Mrs. Durham. An 
article by George Combe [q.v.] inthe Westminster 
Review for July 1852 describes his teaching. | 


ELLIS, WYNNE (1790-1875), picture 
collector, son of Thomas Ellis, by Eliza- 
beth Ordway of Barkway, Hertfordshire, was 
born at Oundle, Northamptonshire, in July 
1790, and after receiving a good education 
came to London. In 1812 he became a haber- 
dasher, hosier, and mercer at 16 Ludgate 
Street, city of London, where he gradually 
created the largest silk business in London, 
adding house to house as opportunity occurred 
of purchasing the property around him, and 
passing from the retail to a wholesale busi- 
ness in 1830. After his retirement in 1871 his 
firm assumed the title of John Howell & Co. 

In 1881 he withdrew his candidature for 
the aldermanic ward of Castle Baynard to 
contest the parliamentary representation of 
Leicester. Asan advanced liberal he sat for 
Leicester from 4 May 1831 to 29 Dec. 1834, 
and again from 22 March 1839 to 23 July 
1847. He was an advocate for the total re- 
peal of the corn laws, of free trade generally, 
of reform in bankruptcy, and of greater free- 
dom in the law of partnership. In the com- 
mittees of the House of Commonshe exercised 
considerable influence. He was a J.P. both 
for Hertfordshire and Kent, and was pricked 
to serve as sheriff for the latter county, but 
was excused in consideration of his having 
discharged corresponding duties for Hertford- 
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shire in 1851-2. He purchased the manor of 
Ponsborne Park, Hertfordshire, in 1836, but 
sold it in May 1875. He also owned Tanker- 
ton Tower,near Canterbury. He hadan intense 
dislike to betting, horseracing, and gambling, 
though he was a lover of manly sports. He 
made an extensive collection of ancient and 
modern pictures, many of which are described 
in Waagen’s ‘ Treasures of Art,’ ii. 293-8. He 
married in 1814 Mary Maria, daughter of John 
Smith of Lincoln. She died in 1872, and was 
buried in a mausoleum designed by Barry, and 
builtin Whitstable churchyard. Near this her 
husband soon after erected almshouses to her 
memory. He died at his residence, 30 Ca- 
dogan Place, Sloane Street, London, 20 Nov. 
1875, and was buried with his wife at Whit- 
stable. By his will he left very numerous 
legacies to charitable and religious institu- 
tions, including 50,000. to the trustees of the 
Simeon Fund. His personalty was proved 
under 600,000/. on 8 Jan. 1876. His ancient 
pictures, 402 in number, he left to the English 
nation, but of these the trustees of the Na- 
tional Gallery selected only 44, which have 
since been exhibited as the Wynne Ellis 
collection. The remainder of these ancient 
pictures, with his modern pictures, water- 
colour drawings, porcelain, decorative furni- 
ture, marbles, &c., were disposed ofat Christie, 
Manson, & Wood’s in five days’ sale in May, 
June, and July 1876, when the total proceeds 
were 56,098. 2s. 83d. In the sale of 6 May 
Gainsborough’s portrait of Elizabeth, duchess 
of Devonshire, was purchased by Thomas Ag- 
new & Sons for 10,6057. The Agnews ex- 
hibited the painting at their rooms, 398 Old 
Bond Street, London, where on the night of 
26 May it was cut out of the stretching-frame 
and stolen. A reward of 1,000/. was offered 
in vain for its recovery. 

[ Warehousemen and Drapers’ Trade Journal, 
27 Nov. 1875, p.618, 11 Dec. p. 641, and 25 Dec. 
p- 660; Illustrated London News, 8 Jan. 1876, 
pp. 35, 37, 38 with portrait, 13 May, p. 476, 
20 May, p. 500, and 3 June, p. 550; Times, 
25 Noy. 1875, 5, 8, 19, 22, 27, 29 May, 20 June, 
18 and 19 July 1876; Cussans’s Hertfordshire 
(1874), 1. part ili, 271; Annual Register, 1876, 
p. £02, and Chronicle, p. 51.] GaCB: 

ELLISTON, HENRY TWISELTON 
(1801 P-1864), musical composer and invent- 
or, born in or about 1801, was the second 
son of Robert William Elliston [q. v.], and 
resided during most of his life at Leaming- 
ton, where his father had formerly leased the 
theatre. Having decided on adopting music 
as his profession, he received a careful train- 
ing, and became a sound theoretical musi- 
cian, and an able performer on the organ and 
several other instruments. On his father 


presenting an organ to the parish church of 
Leamington, Elliston was elected organist, 
and held the post till his death. In the sub- 
sequent enlargement of the organ he exhibited 
considerable mechanical ingenuity, and in- 
vented a transposing piano on a new and 
simple plan. He was an early member of the 
choral society of Leamington, and whilst he 
was associated with it the society produced 
the ‘ Messiah’ and other great works during 
a three days’ musical festival. Hlliston him- 
self built the music hallin Bath Street. With 
his brother William, who emigrated to Aus- 
tralia, he established the County Library. 
During the time that he and his brother were 
in partnership they gave concerts on an ex- 
tensive scale. Subsequently Elliston was 
lessee of the royal assembly rooms. Beyond 
some admired church services he composed 
little. In September 1683 he was appointed 
librarian of the free public library at Leaming- 
ton. He died at Leamington 19 April 1864, 
aged 63, and was buried in the cemetery. 


[Gent. Mag. 38rd ser. xvi. 807-8.] G. G. 


ELLISTON, ROBERT WILLIAM 
(1774-18831), actor, was born 7 April 1774 in 
Orange Street, Bloomsbury, where his father, 
Robert Elliston, who subsequently removed 
to Charles Street, Long Acre, was in business 
as a watchmaker. His grandfather was a 
farmer at Gedgrave, near Orford, Suffolk. 
Robert Elliston the elder was a man of indo- 
lent habits and low pursuits, and the charge 
of the education of his son at St. Paul’s 
School, Covent Garden, devolved upon his 
brother, William Elliston, LL.D., master of 
Sidney College, Cambridge. The youth, who 
passed his holidays in Cambridge with his 
uncle, Dr. Elliston, or with his uncle by 
matriage, the Rey. Thomas Martyn, professor 
of botany at Sidney College, was intended 
for the church. While at school about 1790 
at an evening academy kept by a Madame 
Cotterille, at which he studied French, he 
made in a private building a species of his- 
trionic essay, playing Pyrrhus in ‘The Dis- 
tressed Mother,’ to the Phoenix of Charles 
Mathews, and Chamont in ‘The Orphan.’ 
More ambitious efforts followed at the Ly- 
ceum Rooms, where he enacted Young Nor- 
val, Pierre, and other characters in tragedy. 
Early in 1791 he ran away from home with 
an introduction to Dimond, manager of the 
Bath Theatre. Failing to obtain an engage- 
ment he accepted a situation as clerk to a 
lottery office. On 14 April 1791, according to 
Genest, who describes him ‘as a young gentle- 
man, his first appearance on any stage,’ he 
played Tressel in ‘ Richard IIT’ at the Bath 
Theatre. This character he repeated with the 
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same company at Bristol on the 25th. On the 
28th he acted at Bath Arviragus in ‘Cym- 
beline.’ Raymond fixes his first appearance at 
21 April 1792 (Life of Elliston, i. 39). An 
engagement was then accepted from Tate 
Wilkinson of the York circuit, and Elliston 
appeared at Leeds in 1792 as Dorilas in  Me- 
rope.’ Dissatisfied with the parts assigned 
him, he apologised for his escapade to Dr. El- 
liston, and was taken back into favour. In 
May 1793 he returned to London and made 
the acquaintance of Dr. Farmer and George 
Steevens, by the latter of whom he was in- 
troduced to John Kemble, who, July 1793, 
with the idea of giving him an engagement 
at Drury Lane, recommended him to study 
Romeo. As the new theatre was not ready, 
Elliston reappeared at Bath 26 Sept. 1793 
in Romeo. He now sprang into favour, play- 
ing at Bath or Bristol a large number of 
characters in tragedy and comedy. In Bath 
Elliston eloped with and married, about June 
1796, a Miss Rundall, a teacher of dancing, 
by whom he had a large family, and who, in 
the height of his success, continued her oc- 
eupation. On 25 June 1796, by permission 
of Dimond, to whom he was engaged for 
three years, Elliston made what was probably 
his first appearance in London, playing at the 
Haymarket, under Colman, Octavian in ‘The 
Mountaineers,’ and Vapour in Prince Hoare’s 
musical farce ‘My Grandmother.’ ‘The Iron 
Chest,’ the failure of which at Drury Lane, 
12 March 1796, had elicited Colman’s famous 
preface attacking Kemble, was revived at 
the Haymarket 29 Aug., when Elliston ob- 
tained warm recognition in Kemble’s cha- 
racter of Sir Edward Mortimer. He also 
played Romeo, On 21 Sept. 1796 (Ray- 
MOND, 1797) at Covent Garden, still by per- 
mission of Dimond, he appeared for one night 
only as Sheva in ‘The Jew.’ At the same 
house he played Young Norval and Philaster. 
The curious arrangement by which Dimond 
of Bath allowed him to appear in London 
once a fortnight subjected the actor to some 
ridicule. Bath remained his headquarters, 
all the leading business being gradually as- 
signed him. He played by command before 
George III at Windsor, and also appeared 
at Weymouth, where by playing on the violin 
he awoke the king, who in the afternoon had 
retired into the royal box and fallen asleep. 
He also delivered at Wells and elsewhere an 
entertainment with songs, &c., written for 
him by Thomas Dibdin. During his frequent 
visits to London he had become a member of 
several clubs and acquired habits of gambling 
and dissipation. During the recess at Bath 
he managed the small theatres at Wells and 
Shepton Mallet. Having vainly taken some 


steps towards obtaining a patent for a new 
London theatre, and made a fruitless appli- 
catiom.to the vice-chancellor of Oxford for 
permission to open a theatre in that city, he 
accepted an engagement from Colman at the 
Haymarket, at which house he appeared 
16 May 1803 in ‘ No Prelude,’ which Genest 
assigns to Elliston and Waldron, and in ‘The 
Jew’ as Sheva, his old associate Mathews 
making as Jabal his first appearance in Lon- 
don. At the Haymarket he played during 
the summer seasons of 1808, 1804, 1805, and 
1811. His début at Drury Lane took place 
20 Sept. 1804 as Rolla in ‘Pizarro’ He 
remained a member of the Drury Lane com- 
pany until 1809, returned to it 1812-15 and 
again 1819-26, During the period last named 
he was lessee and manager of the theatre, 
from which in 1826 he retired ruined. His 
characters included most leading parts in the 
ancient and modern repertories of the two 
theatres. Among the many original parts in 
works by Dimond, Dibdin, Kenney, and other 
dramatists he played at Drury Lane, the 
most important are Fitzharding in Tobin’s 
‘The Curfew,’ 19 Feb. 1807, and Lothair 
in ‘ Adelgitha,’ by ‘Monk’ Lewis, 80 April 
1807. So great was the popularity of Ellis- 
ton that he was compelled for his benefit, 
10 Sept. 1804, to take the King’s Theatre, 
and the public breaking through all obstacles 
rushed in without paying, and crowded the 
house in all parts, including the stage (OUL- 
TON, History of the Theatres of London, iii. 
55-7). At the close of the season of 1808-9 
at Drury Lane Elliston entered upon the 
management of the Royal Circus, which he 
subsequently called the Surrey Theatre. At 
the time when the theatre opened, Easter 
1809, Elliston was engaged with the Drury 
Lane company, then, in consequence of the 
destruction of their theatre by fire, playing at 
the Lyceum. He did not appear accordingly 
at the Surrey until 16 June 1809, when he 
played Macheath in a burletta founded on 
the ‘ Beggar’s Opera,’ itself a burlesque. The 
next performance was as Macbeth, in a bur- 
letta on that tragedy. The following season, 
the theatre having been converted into the 
Surrey, Miss Sally Booth [q. v.] appeared in 
a burletta founded on the ‘Beaux’ Stratagem,’ 
in which Elliston was Archer. While the 
house was closed Elliston meanwhile had un- 
dertaken the management of the theatres at 
Manchester and Birmingham, and had opened 
in 1811, in John Street, Bristol, a ‘Literary 
Association’ connected with a shop for the 
sale of secondhand books. A bloodless duel 
with De Camp the actor belongs to Sep- 
tember 1812. On19 April 1813, while still 
retaining the Surrey, he opened, under the 
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title of Little Drury Lane, the Olympic Pa- 
vilion, which in the following month was 
closed by order of the lord chamberlain. In 
December it was reopened as the Olympic. 
Elliston also managed for a season the Leices- 
ter theatre, and undertook other theatrical 
or quasi-theatrical speculations. "When the 
new theatre in Drury Lane reopened 10 Oct. 
1812, Elliston spoke Byron’s prologue and 
acted Hamlet. After refusing the manage- 
ment of Drury Lane, which was offered him 
by the committee, he secured, in a competi- 
tion with Kean, Dibdin, Arnold, and others, 
the lesseeship of the house. His management 
was spirited. He made at the outset an 
application to Mrs. Siddons, who refused to 
be drawn from her retirement, engaged, in 
addition to other actors, Kean, Pope, Hol- 
land, Dowton, Munden, Harley, Oxberry, 
Knight, Braham, Mrs. West, Mrs. Egerton, 
Mrs. Glover, Miss Kelly, Mrs. Edwin, and 
subsequently Madame Vestris, and applied 
for dramas to Sir Walter Scott, Maturin, and 
other authors of repute. Drury Lane opened 
under Elliston’s management, 4 Oct. 1819, 
with ‘ Wild Oats,’ in which he played Rover. 
Kean during the season appeared for the first 
time as Lear and Jaflier; versions of novels 
of Scott were produced, and Madame Vestris 
obtained a success in the revival of ‘Don 
Giovanni’in London. After closing 8 July 
1820, the theatre reopened 15 Aug. for a 
series of farewell performances of Kean before 
that actor’s departure to America, and did 
not finally close until 16 Sept. The principal 
event of the following season was the pro- 
duction, 25 April 1821, in the face of much 
opposition, of Lord Byron’s ‘ Marino Faliero.’ 
Towards the close of the season, which lasted 
through thesummer, Keanreappeared. Young 
was engaged in 1822-3, and Macready, who 
appeared as Virginius, in 1823-4, Kean also 
played occasionally, but many causes com- 
bined to render his appearances casual and 
uncertain. To Elliston’s engagement of Clark- 
son Stanfield and David Roberts Drury Lane 
owed the reputation for scenery it long en- 
joyed. At the close of the season 1825— 
1826 Elliston, unable to meet the claims of 
the committee of Drury Lane, was compelled 
to resign the theatre, the management of 
which was for a time entrusted to his son, 
and on 10 Dec. 1826 he appeared as a bank- 
rupt. Mrs. Elliston had died 1 April 1821 
in her forty-sixth year, and been buried in 
St. George’s burial-ground, Bayswater. In 
January 1823 Elliston had an epileptic sei- 
zure. A second attack, the nature of which 
is not defined, left him, in August 1825, ‘a 
helpless, decrepit, tottering old man’ (Life by 
Raymond). On 11 May 1826 he appeared at 


Drury Lane as Falstaff in the ‘ First Part of 
King Henry IV.’ He showed signs of ex- 
haustion, and in the fifth act fell flat on the 
stage. This was his last appearance at Drury 
Lane. After quitting this house Elliston 
became once more lessee of the Surrey, at 
which he appeared Whit-Monday 1827 as 
‘The Three Singles,’ playing a triple charac- 
ter, in which he was in turns a collegian, a 
Frenchman, andafool. Falstaff andother cha- 
racters followed, the result being financially 
successful. The engagement of T. P. Cooke 
and the production in 1829 of Douglas Jer- 
rold’s ‘ Black-Eyed Susan’ were features in 
his management of the Surrey. At this time 
he had recovered a portion of his old spirits, 
and was still ‘the first comedian of his day.’ 
His health was, however, shattered. On 
24 June 1831 he played Sheva in ‘The Jew,’ 
and struggled with difficulty through the cha- 
racter. This was his last performance. He 
had an apoplectic seizure 6 July 1831, and on 
the 8th, at 6.30 a.m., at Great Surrey Street, 
Blackfriars, he died. Elliston is buried in a 
vault in St. John’s Church, Waterloo Road. 
A marble slab, with a Latin epitaph by his 
son-in-law, Nicholas Torre, was placed in Au- 
gust 1833 on the south side of the church. 
Few actors have occupieda more important 
place than Elliston, and few have exhibited 
more diversified talent or a more perplexing 
individuality. In the main he was an honest, 
well-meaning man. His weakness in the 
presence of temptation led him into terrible 
irregularities ; his animal spirits and habits 
of intoxication combined made him the hero 
of the most preposterous adventures ; and his 
assumption of dignity, and his marvellous 
system of puffing, cast upon one of the first 
of actors a reputation not far from that of 
a ‘charlatan.’ In his management of Drury 
Lane he acquired the respect of a portion at 
least of his contemporaries, the general esti- 
mate being that he sacrificed his own fortune, 
which he statesin a note to the preface to ‘The 
Flying Dutchman’ to have been 30,000/., to 
the interests of the proprietors, by whom he 
was treated with ingratitude. It was in the 
management of minor and provincial theatres, 
into which he recklessly plunged, that he 
played the preposterous or diverting pranks 
which cling to his memory. Pages might 
be filled with the record of his pretensions 
and his absurdities. His merits as an actor 
cannot be challenged. The rhapsody ‘To the 
Shade of Elliston,’ beginning ‘ Joyousest of 
once embodied spirits, and the praise of his 
various performances, are among the most 
familiar of Lamb’s utterances concerning the 
stage. Leigh Hunt declares Elliston ‘the 
only genius that has approached that great 
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man (Garrick) in universality of imitation,’ 
and speaks of him (1807) as ‘the second trage- 
dian on the stage,’ and the ‘ best lover on the 
stage both in tragedy and comedy.’ Macready, 
sparing as he is of praise to rivals, in giving 
a striking account of Elliston’s last perform- 
ance at Drury Lane (Reminiscences, i. 807-8), 
writes a high encomium of his versatility and 
power. The ‘London Magazine and Theatri- 
cal Inquisitor,’ ili. 515, says his comic genius 
was irresistible. It was the very apotheosis 
of fun, sworn brother ‘ to all frolicsomeness,’ 
but adds that in his later years he had fallen 
into ‘a coarse buffoonery of manner ;’ and 
Byron says he could conceive nothing better 
than Elliston in gentlemanly comedy and in 
some parts of tragedy. Wapid in ‘The Dra- 
matist,’ Doricourt, Charles Surface, Rover in 
‘Wild Oats, and Ranger in the ‘ Suspicious 
Husband,’ are a few of the comic characters 
in which he had no equal. Among his serious 
parts the best were Hamlet, Orestes, Romeo, 
Hotspur, Amintor. In addition to ‘ No Pre- 
lude’ before mentioned Elliston wrote the 
‘Venetian Outlaw,’ 8vo, 1805, acted at Drury 
Lane 26 April 1805, the author playing the 
part of Vivaldi. It is dedicated from Ellis- 
ston’s residence, 13 North Street, Westmin- 
ster, to the king, is fairly workmanlike, and 
is, according to a postscript by Elliston to the 
printed edition, an adaptation of Abelin’s ‘ Le 
Grand Bandit ou!’ Homme & trois Masques,’ a 
piece played at the Duke’s Theatre, Brunswick. 
He wrote a preface to the ‘Flying Dutchman, 
orthe Spectral Ship, athree-act drama played 
at the Surrey, and included in the third vo- 
lume of Richardson’s ‘New Minor Theatre,’ 
12mo, 1828, et seq., and two letters, one of 
them being areply to a memorial to the lord 
chamberlain against the Olympic and the 
Sans Pareil theatres, presented by the man- 
agements of Drury Lane and Covent Garden. 
These are printed in octavo, London, 1818, 
with the memorial, and are in the British 
Museum under ‘Drury Lane.’ An acting edi- 
tion of ‘ Coriolanus, London, 1820, is said to 
be altered by R. W. Elliston. <A preface to 
Poole’s ‘ Married and Single,’ 8vo, 1824, con- 
tains an attack upon him. No. 2 in the Ma- 
thews collection of paintings at the Garrick 
Club is a portrait by Henry Singleton, R.A., 
of Elliston as Octavian in‘ The Mountaineers,’ 
Mathews, in the ‘ Catalogue,’ writes, ‘A most 
fascinating, brilliant actor.’ Other portraits 
by De Wilde, as Duke Aranza in‘ The Honey- 
moon,’ and by Harlowe show him ahandsome, 
bright-lookingman. Heis charged with being 
a little of a fop, but was a good conversa- 
tionalist, and without being witty had a fund 
of humour. He had a gift of facile oratory 
which he frequently abused. On the strength 


of this he contemplated at different times 
entering parliament and the church. His 
habit-of addressing the public frequently 
with most mendacious intentions subjected 
him to much well-deserved ridicule. Those 
extravagances which most embroiled him 
with a portion of the public were forgiven 
him by another portion as due to wayward- 
ness of humour rather than any other cause. 
Among the contents of a curiosity shop was 
once preserved a series of his cancelled cheques 
issued while manager of Drury Lane. The 
progressive unsteadiness and illegibility of 
the writing furnished a curious commentary 
on the drunken habits of the writer. 


[Raymond’s Memoirs of Elliston, 2 vols. 1846; 
Genest’s Account of the Stage; Moore’s Life of 
Byron, 1822; Baker, Reed, and Jones's Bio- 
eraphia Dramatica; Mathews’s Anecdotes of 
Actors; Sir F. Pollock’s Macready’s Remini- 
scences ; New Monthly Magazine ; London 
Magazine; Monthly Mirror ; Theatrical Inquisi- 
tor, passim; Leigh Hunt’s Critical Essays on 
the Performers of the London Theatres ; Charles 
Lamb’s Works; Thomas Dibdin’s Reminiscences ; 
Hazlitt’s Criticisms and Dramatic Essays on the 
English Stage. ] J. K. 


ELLMAN, JOHN (1753-1832), agricul- 
turist, the son of Richard and Elizabeth Ell- 
man, was born at Hartfield, Sussex, 17 Oct. 
1753. His father, who was a farmer, re- 
moved to Glynde in 1761, and on his death 
in 1780, Ellman succeeded to his farm, which 
under his management quickly assumed a 
position second to none in the county. He 
turned his attention particularly to improy- 
ing the breed of Southdown sheep, and by 
careful selection of animals for breeding pur- 
poses obtained such successful results that, 
in spite of much jealousy and detraction, he 
fully established the high merits of the South- 
down breed, which had before been scarcely 
recognised. Unlike his rival Robert Bake- 
well (1725-1795) [q. v.], Ellman was per- 
fectly frank and open about his methods, 
and was always ready to give advice to any 
one who cared to ask for it. Consequently, 
when the success of his breeding became 
known, his assistance was eagerly sought, and 
among those who more frequently visited his 
farm or corresponded with him were the Duke 
of Bedford, the Earl of Albemarle, Lord So- 
merville, who introduced him to George IIT, 
and Lords Egremont, Sligo, Darnley, Lon- 
donderry, Sheffield, and Chichester. In 1786 
he founded, together with the Earl of Sheftield, 
Lewes wool fair, and it was at his suggestion 
that Lord Egremont formed the Sussex Agri- 
cultural Association, for the improvement of 
cattle and the encouragement of industry 
and skill among the labouring poor. He also 
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took a leading part in the institution of the 
Smithfield Cattle Show, and on the death 
of Richard Astley was made ‘father’ of the 
show, an office he held for many years. He 
was a frequent prize-winner both in London 
and Sussex, and won with such ease that he 
presently refrained from exhibiting or with- 
drew his sheep while the judging was in pro- 
gress, so that they might not detract from 
the appearance of the others. He was also 
successful with his cattle, and in 1819 the 
board of agriculture awarded him the gold 
medal for the best cultivated farm in Sussex. 
In 1800 a silver cup was presented to him by 
the landowners of Sussex, and five years later 


the Duke of Bedford gave him a silver vase | 


as a mark of his personal esteem. To the 


board of agriculture Ellman rendered con- | 


siderable service, and several contributions 
by him will be found in their ‘Transactions.’ 
He also largely gave assistance to Arthur 
Young in compiling his voluminous ‘ Annals 
of Agriculture,’ contributed frequently to the 
‘Farmers’ Journal,’ and corresponded with 
an agricultural association at Rouen, some of 
his communications to which were published 
by the Société d’Amélioration des Laines. 
He wrote the article ‘Sheep’ in Baxter’s 
‘Library of Agricultural and Horticultural 
Knowledge,’ and revised other papers in the 
same work. Outside of agriculture Ellman 
interested himself largely in county affairs. 
Tle was a commissioner of taxes, and as ex- 
penditor of Lewes and Laughton levels, he 
carried out a difficult scheme for the improve- 
ment of navigation on the Ouse. The re- 
construction of Newhaven harbour was also 
largely due to his energy. In his own vil- 
lage of Glynde he maintained a school for 
labourers’ children at his own expense, and 
he refused to allow the licensing of any pub- 
lic-house there. He strongly insisted, how- 
ever, on the vital importance of beer to farm 
labourers, and afforded facilities for home 
brewing. The unmarried labourers in his 
employ he lodged in his house, and on their 
marriage was accustomed to provide them 
with a plot of grass land for a cow and pig, 
and a certain amount of arable; but he was 
opposed to any allotment system on a larger 
scale. In 1829 Ellman retired from active 
work, and his celebrated flock was sold by 
auction. The rest of his life he resided al- 
ternately at High Cross, Uckfield, a small 
estate of hisown, andin Albion Street, Lewes, 
where he died on 22 Noy. 1832. He was twice 
married, first on 27 Jan. 1788 to Elizabeth 
Spencer, by whom he had one son John, also a 
very successful farmer ; secondly toConstantia 
Davies, daughter of the vicar of Glynde, who 
had a numerous family, and survived him. 


Ellman’s portrait was painted by Lonsdaile 
for presentation to his wife on his retirement 
from the farm, and has been engraved. 
[Memoir of Ellman prefixed to vol. ii. of Bax- 
ter’s Library of Practical Agriculture, 4th edit. 
1851; Lower’s Sussex Worthies, p. 84; Young’s 
Annals of Agriculture, passim ; the paper ‘ Glean- 
ings on an Excursion to Lewes Fair’ in vol. xvii. 
contains a description at length of Ellman’s im- 
provements in his flock and cattle. ] Whe We 


ELLWOOD, THOMAS (1639-1713), 
quaker and friend of Milton, born at Crowell, 
Oxfordshire, in October 1639, was younger 
son of Walter Ellwood, by his wife, Elizabeth 
Potman, ‘ both well descended but of declining 
families.’ He had two sisters and a brother, 
all older than himself. From 1642 to 1646 
the family livedin London. At seyen Thomas 
went to the free school at Thame and proved 
himself ‘full of spirit’ and fond of ‘a waggish 
prank.’ He was removed at an early age to 
save expense, became an expert in all field 
sports, and afterwards reproached himself 
with much thoughtless dissipation. But his 
worst crime seems to have been an endeayour 
to run a ruffian, who insulted his father, 
through the body witha rapier. His brother 
and mother both died in his youth. In the 
autumn of 1659 a change came over him, 
He and his father paid a visit to Isaac Pen- 
nington, son of Alderman Isaac Pennington, 
the regicide, who lived at the Grange, Chal- 
font St. Peters, Buckinghamshire. Pen- 
nington’s wife, Mary, widow of Sir William 
Springett, had been intimate with the Ell- 
woods while they lived in London, and her 
daughter Gulielma had often been Thomas’s 
playmate in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Young 
Ellwood and his father found that the Pen- 
ningtons had lately become quakers—a sect 
of which little had then been heard. De- 
sirous to learn something of the quaker doc- 
trine, a second visit of some days’ duration 
was paid in December 1659, when Thomas 
attended a quakers’ meeting at a neighbour- 
ing farmhouse and made the acquaintance 
of Edward Burrough [q. v.] and James 
Nayler [q. v.] Burrough’s preaching con- 
quered Ellwood, and after attending a second 
quakers’ meeting at High Wycombe he joined 
the new sect and adopted their modes of 
dress and speech. His father strongly re- 
sented his son’s conversion, thrashed him 
for wearing his hat in his presence, and kept 
him a prisoner in his house through the 
winter of 1660. At Haster the Penningtons 
managed to remove him to Chalfont St. 
Peters, where he stayed till Whitsuntide. 
He attended quakers’ meetings with great 
assiduity, and late in 1660 was divinely in- 
spired, according to his own account, to write 
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and print an attack on the established clergy 
entitled ‘An Alarm to the Priests.’ He 
afterwards visited London and met George 
Fox the younger. 

About November 1660 Ellwood invited a 
quaker of Oxford named Thomas Loe to 
attend a meeting at Crowell. Loe was at 
the moment in prison in Oxford Castle, and 
Ellwood’s letter fell into the hands of Lord 
Falkland, lord-lieutenant of the county. A 
party of horse was sent to arrest him; he 
was taken before two justices of the peace at 
Weston, refused to take the oaths of alle- 
giance and supremacy, and was imprisoned 
for some months at Oxford in the house of 
the city marshal, a linendraper in High 
Street named Galloway. Ilis father pro- 
cured his release and vainly tried to keep 
him from quakers’ meetings for the future. 
In April 1661 the elder Ellwood and_his 
two daughters left Crowell to live in London; 
at Michaelmas the son sold by his father’s 
directions all the cattle and dismissed the 
servants. For atime he lived in complete 
solitude. He often visited Aylesbury gaol, 
where many of his quaker friends were in 
prison. At a quakers’ meeting held at Pen- 
nington’s house he was, for a second time, 
arrested, but was soon discharged. For no 
apparent reason he was immediately after- 
wards arrested as a rogue and vagabond by 
the watch at Beaconsfield while walking 
home from Chalfont St. Peters, but was re- 
leased after one night’s detention. 

Early in 1662 Ellwood was attacked by 
smallpox, and on his recovery went to Lon- 
don for purposes of study. His friend Pen- 
nington consulted Dr. Paget in the matter, 
and Paget arranged that he should read with 
the poet Milton, who ‘lived now a private 
and retired life in [Jewin Street] London, 
and having wholly lost his sight kept always 
a man to read to him.’ Ellwood obtained 
lodgings in Aldersgate, near Milton’s house, 
and went ‘every day in the afternoon, except- 
ing on the first day of the week, and sitting by 
[the poet] in his dining-room read to him in 
such books in the Latin tongue as he pleased 
to hear me read.’ Milton taught Ellwood the 
foreign mode of pronouncing Latin. After 
six weeks’ application Ellwood fell ill, went 
to Wycombe to recruit, and returned in Oc- 
tober 1662. On the 26th of that month he 
was arrested at a quakers’ meeting held at 
the Bull and Mouth in Aldersgate, and was 
confined till December in the old Bridewell 
in Fleet Street. At first he was so ill sup- 
plied with money that he was in danger of 
starvation, but his father and the Penning- 
tons forwarded him a few pounds, and he 
made ‘night waistcoats of red and yellow 


flannel’ for a hosier of Cheapside. On 
19 Dec. he was taken before the recorder at 
the'@ld Bailey, declined to take the oath of 
allegiance, and was committed to Newgate. 
His plea of illegal detention was overruled. 
In Newgate he was ‘thrust into the com- 
mon side’ to share the society of ‘ the 
meanest sort of felons and pickpockets.’ The 
unsanitary condition of the prison caused the 
death of a quaker, one of Ellwood’s many 
companions. At the inquest the foreman of 
the jury expressed deep disgust at the pri- 
soners’ treatment. Ellwood was consequently 
removed to the old Bridewell, where he lived 
under easy discipline till his discharge in 
January 1662-3. 

From that date till 1669 Ellwood resided 
with the Penningtons as Latin tutor to their 
young children, and he managed their estates 
in Kent and Sussex. He consented to the 


sale of Crowell by his father, and thus ac- \ 
quired a little ready money. In June 1665 | 


he hired a cottage for Milton at Chalfont 
St. Giles, where the poet lived while the 
plague raged in London. On 1 July he was 
arrested while attending a quaker’s funeral at 
Amersham, and spent a month in Aylesbury 
gaol. On his discharge he paid Milton a 
visit, and the poet lent him the manuscript 
of ‘ Paradise Lost.’ Ellwood, when return- 
ing the paper, remarked, ‘Thou hast said 
much of “ Paradise Lost,” but what hast thou 
to say of “Paradise Found”?’ When EIl- 
wood called on Milton in London in the 
autumn, he was shown the second poem, 
called ‘Paradise Regained,’ and Milton added, 
‘This is owing to you, for you put it into my 
head by the question you put to me at Chal- 
font, which before [had not thought of.’ Pen- 
nington was in prison at Aylesbury for nine 
months during 1665 and 1666; his household 
was broken up, and Ellwood stayed with his 
pupils at Aylesbury, Bristol, and Amersham. 
From 18 March 1665-6 till 25 June Ellwood 
was himself imprisoned once again at Wy- 
combe for attending a meeting at Hedgerley, 
Buckinghamshire. - On 28 Oct. 1669 he was 
married according to quaker rites to a 
quakeress named Mary Ellis. On her death 
in 1708 she was stated to be eighty-five years 
old, and was therefore Ellwood’s senior by six- 
teen years. His fatherresented the ceremony, 
and declined to make any provision for his son, 
contrary to a previous promise. Meanwhile 
Ellwood actively engaged in controversy both 
within and without the quaker community, 
and grew intimate with the quaker leaders, 
Fox and Penn. The latter married his friend, 
Gulielma Pennington. In 1668 he lent assist- 
ance to George Fox in his attempt to crush 
John Perrot, leader of a body of dissentient 
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quakers, who insisted on wearing their hats 
during worship, and he travelled with Fox 
through the west of England on an organising 
expedition. In 1670he was present at a debate 
at High Wycombe between Jeremy Ives, a 
baptist, and William Penn. When the Con- 
venticle Act became law in July 1670, and 
the quakers were at the mercy of corrupt 
informers, Ellwood energetically sought to 
circumyent their tricks, and proceeded against 
two named Aris and Lacy for perjury. In 
1674 he was busily engaged in a controversy 
with Thomas Hicks, a baptist, who had 
written against quakerism. Ellwood issued 
many broadsides charging Hicks with for- 
gery. He also wrote much against tithes 
trom 1678 onwards, and attacked with great 
bitterness one William Rogers, who in 1682 
ignored the authority of Penn and Fox, and 
denied their right to control the quaker com- 
munity. Ellwood’s account of his own life 
ceased in July 1683, when he was protesting 
against the injustice of treating quakers’ 
meetings as riotous assemblies, and had 
himself just been threatened with prosecu- 
tion for seditious libel because he had warned 
the constables to beware of informers. His 
father died about 1684 at Holton, and E]- 
wood was charged by his enemies with ab- 
senting himself from his funeral. But he 
behaved dutifully, according to his own ac- 
count, to the last. He lived in retirement at 
Amersham for the greater part of his remain- 
ing years, writing constantly against internal 
divisions in the quaker ranks, and denouncing 
with especial vigour in 1684 the heresy of 
George Keith. In 1690 he edited the jour- 
nal of his friend, George Fox, and was long 
engaged on a history of the Old Testament. 
In 1707 and 1708 distraints were levied on 
him for the non-payment of tithes. His 
wife, ‘a solid, weighty woman’ (according 
to Ellwood’s biographer), died 5 or 9 April 
1708, and he himself died 1 March 1713-14, 
at his house, Hunger Hill, Amersham. Both 
were buried in the Friends’ burying-place at 
New Jordan, Chalfont St. Giles. 

His numerous works include the follow- 
ing: 1. ‘An Alarm to the Priests,’ 1660. 
2. ‘A Fresh Pursuit, 1674, and ‘Forgery 
no Christianity,’ 1674, two tracts attacking 
Thomas Hicks, the baptist. 3. ‘The Founda- 
tion of Tithes shaken, 1678; 2nd edition, 
1720. 4. ‘An Antidote against the Infec- 
tion of William Rogers’ Book,’ 1682. 5. ‘A 
Caution to Constables... concerned in the 
execution of the OConventicle Act,’ 1688, 
6. ‘A Discourse concerning Riots,’ 1683. 
7. ‘A Seasonable Dissuasive from Persecu- 
tion, 1683. 8. ‘Rogero Mastix,’ 1685. 
9. ‘An Epistle to Friends, 1686, 10. ‘The 
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Account from Wickham,’ 1689. 11. ‘Thomas 
Ellwood’s Answer to... Leonard Key,’ 
1693? 12.‘ Deceit Discovered,’ 1693. 13. “A 
Fair Examination of a Foul Paper,’ 1693, 
deals with the heresies of Rogers, John 
Raunce, and Leonard Key, who issued scan- 
dalous statements about Ellwood. 14. ‘A 
Reply to an Answer lately published to 
[William Penn’s] “ Brief Examination and 
State of Liberty,”’ 1691. 15. ‘An Epistle 
to Friends ... warning them of George 
Keith, 1694. 16. ‘A Further Discovery of 
that Spirit of Contention . .. in George 
Keith,’ 1694. 17. ‘Truth Defended,’ 1695. 
18. ‘An Answer to George Keith’s Narra- 
tive,’ 1696, deals with George Keith’s dis- 
senting views. 19. ‘A sober Reply on be- 
half of the People called Quakers to two 
petitions against them, 1699 and 1700. 
20. ‘The Glorious Brightness of the Gospel 
Day, 1707. 21. ‘Sacred History, or the 
Historical Part of the Holy Scriptures of 
the Old Testament,’ 1705, fol. 22. ‘Sacred 
History, or the Historical Part of the New 
Testament,’ 1709. Both these works were 
reprinted together in 1720, 1778, 1794, and 
(New York) 1834. 23. ‘Davideis: a Sacred 
Poem in Five Books,’ 1712, 1722, 1727, 1749, 
1763, 1796, begun before 1688, and before the 
author had read Cowley’s ‘ Davideis.’ 24. ‘A 
Collection of Poems on various subjects,’ n.d. 
25. ‘The History of the Life of Thomas Ell- 
wood ... written by his own hand,’ first 
published in 1714, with a supplement by 
J[oseph] W[yeth], continuing the work from 
16838, where the autobiography stopsabruptly, 
till the date of Ellwood’s death in 1713-14. 
A number of testimonies are prefixed: ‘An 
Answer to some Objections of a Moderate 
Enquirer,’ i.e. Robert Snow, and an ‘ Ac- 
count of T'ythes in General, appear towards 
the close. Ten other pieces are enumerated 
at the end of the volume, in a list of manu- 
scripts ‘left behind him.’ The autobiography, 
which includes many hymns and religious 
verses, has been reprinted many times (2nd 
edition, 1714; 3rd edition, 1765 ; 4th edition, 
1791; 5th edition, 1825; 6th edition, 1855). 
The first American edition appearedin Phila- 
delphiain 1775. Professor Henry Morley in- 
cluded itin his‘ Universal Library,’ 1885. Tes- 
timonies by Ellwood concerning Isaac Pen- 
nington (1681), GeorgeFox (1694), and Oliver 
Sansom (1710), are published in the respective 
lives. An interesting volume in Ellwood’s 
handwriting, belonging to Anna Huntley of 
High Wycombe, includes an elegy on Milton. 

[Ellwood’s Autobiography described above ; 
Smith’s Friends’ Books; Masson’s Life of Milton; 
Bickley’s George Fox (1884); Maria Webb’s 
Penns and Penningtons, 1867.] S. L. L, 
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ELLYS, ANTHONY (1690-1761), bishop 
of St. David’s, born at Yarmouth in Norfolk, 
was baptised on 8 June 1690. His father 
and grandfather were respectable merchants 
in that town, and in their turn mayors of 
the borough. He was educated at Clare Hall, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. in 1712, 
M.A.in 1716,and D.D. in 1728, on the occa- 
sion of a royal visit to that university. He 
became a fellow of his college and took holy 
orders. In 1719, his father then being mayor, 
the Yarmouth corporation appointed him 
minister of St. George’s Chapel in his native 
town. On account of his excellent chances 
of other promotion the customary salary was 
doubled. But in a year he found more 
lucrative openings. He became in 1721 a 
chaplain to Lord-chancellor Macclesfield, in 
1724 vicar of St. Olave’s, Jewry, and canon 
of Gloucester, and in 1729 vicar of Great 
Marlow also, without surrendering any of 
his earlier preferments. In 1736 he published 
‘A Plea for the Sacramental Test as best Se- 
curity for the Church established, and very 
conducive to the Welfare of the State.’ In 
1752 he published anonymously some ‘ Re- 
marks on Mr. Hume’s Essay concerning Mira- 
cles,’ which, though ‘written in a sensible and 
genteel manner,’ ‘did not excite the atten- 
tion they deserved.’ In October 1752 he was 
appointed bishop of St. David’s, and con- 
secrated on 28 Jan. in the following year 
(Stusss, Reg. Sacrum Angl. p.117). His 
appointment was by some attributed to the 
reputation which he had gained as being en- 
gaged on a great work in defence of the 
protestant reformation. Some objected to the 
nomination of an upholder of the Test Act 
as ‘ detrimental to hberty.” But Archbishop 
Herring, to whose advice Ellys’s preferment 
was due, replied that the ‘stick had been 
bent rather too far on the side of liberty,’ 
and that it was time to ‘give it now a bent 
to the contrary side.’ Moreover, George IL 
had urged the archbishop not to allow the 
“evening of his days’ to be ‘disquieted by 
church affairs, and Herring ‘did his best to 
make things easy.’ Yet Ellys was a ‘mode- 
rate whig,’ though his whiggism is described 
as tempered by ‘a zealous attachment to our 
ecclesiastical establishment.’ Ellyscontinued 
to hold his canonry and his city living zn 
commendam, and he is praised for the regu- 
larity with which he went ‘every Sunday 
morning in the winter season’ from his house 
in Queen Square to preach to his parishioners. 
He gave so little countenance to the scheme 
of John Jones of Welwyn for establishing a 
seminary for clerical education in his diocese 
that the books offered by Jones to the bishop 
were transferred to the presbyterian academy 
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at Carmarthen (NicHots, Lit. Anecd. i. 625, 
631). But the ‘ Defence of the Reformation ” 
never appeared from the press, and this want 
ofenergy or confidence seems to have disgusted 
the bishop’sfriends and patrons. Hepublished 
nothing more in his lifetime but a few ser- 
mons, preached on special occasions before 
the lords, the commons, and the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel. He died at 
Gloucester on 16 Jan. 1761, and was buried 
in the south aisle of that cathedral. His age 
is erroneously described on his monument as 
sixty-eight. He married Anne, eldest daugh- 
ter of Sir Stephen Anderson of Eyworth, 
Bedfordshire, and left one daughter, who 
married unhappily and became insane. Dr. 
Dodd wrote some verses on his death, and a 
manuscript volume of poems by his widow, 
mostly on the same subject, is still extant. 
After his death his friends published his 
‘Tracts on the Liberty spiritual and tem- 
poral of the Protestants of England,’ which 
was either a fragment or the whole of the 
long-expected great work. The first part, 
which appeared in 1763, was for the greater 
part a polemic against popery, though his 
plea for the test was also reprinted in it. 
The second part, issued in 1765, was a trea- 
tise on constitutional liberty, which shows a - 
certain amount of historical knowledge and 
great zeal for the revolution settlement. 
[Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, i. 625, 631, ii. 
414, 454, 720, 725, iv. 481; Biographia Bri- 
tannica (Kippis); Notes and Queries, Ist ser. 
vy. 386; Monthly Review, xxix. 117-34; Gent. 
Mag. (1796), lxvi. 737, 1012; Lipscomb’s Buck- 
inghamshire, iii. 601; Graduati Cantab.; Brit. 
Mus. Cat. of Printed Books.] died, We. 
ELLYS or ELLIS, JOHN (1701-1757), 
portrait-painter, born in March 1700-1, was, 
when about fifteen years old, placed for in- 
struction under Sir James Thornhill, with 
whom he did not stay long, and for a short 
time under Johann Rudolph Schmutz. He 
subsequently became an imitator of John 
Vanderbank, and was a student with Hogarth 
and others in the academy started in October 
1720 by Cheron and Vanderbank in St. Mar- 
After a few years Ellys and 
Hogarth succeeded to the directorship of this 
academy, and maintained their connection 
with it for about thirty years. When young 
Ellys obtained a special warrant to copy any ~ 
pictures at the royal palaces for study, and 
copied several pictures by Vandyck, Kneller, 
Lely, and others. He was a zealous adherent 
of the Kneller school of portrait-painting, and 
resented the departure from it inaugurated 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds. He eventually suc- 
ceeded to Vanderbank’s house and practice, 
and haying already purchased from Moses 
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Vanderbank a share of the place of tapestry- 
maker to the crown, eventually obtained that 
position also. Ellys was consulted and em- 
ployed by Sir Robert Walpole in the forma- 
tion of his celebrated collection of pictures, 
and among other similar charges was espe- 
cially sent over to Holland to purchase from 
the Princess of Friesland the great picture of 
‘The Virgin and Angels’ by Vandyck, now 
in the Hermitage Gallery at St. Petersburg 
with the rest of the Houghton collection. 
For these services Ellys was rewarded by 
‘Walpole with the sinecure of master keeper 
of the lions in the Tower, which he held up 
to his death. He had, in October 1736, suc- 
ceeded Philip Mercier as principal painter to 
Frederick, prince of Wales. He was a mem- 
ber of the committee of artists appointed in 
1755 to frame a plan for constructing a royal 
academy, but did not survive to see any re- 
sult of their efforts, as he died on 14 Sept. 
1757. Ellys, who was usually known as 
‘Jack Ellys, was a good and careful portrait- 
painter of the rather uninteresting school to 
which he belonged. There is a good portrait 
group of Lord Whitworth and his nephew, 
dated 1727, by him at Knole in Kent. Many 
of his portraits were engraved by John Faber, 
jun. Among these were Lavinia Fenton, 
duchess of Bolton, James Figg, the famous 
pugilist, Frederick, prince of Wales, Henry 
Medley, George Oldham, Lord Mayor Hum- 
phrey Parsons, William Wake, archbishop 
of Canterbury, Thomas Walker, the actor, as 
Captain Macheath, Robert Wilks, the actor, 
and George Stanhope, dean of Canterbury. 
The last named was also engraved by J. 
Sympson. Among engravings by other artists 
from Ellys’s portraits were Kitty Clive, by 
J. Tinney ; Sir Charles Wager, by G. White ; 
and Edmund Gibson, bishop of London, by 
G. Vertue. 

[Redgraye’s Dict. of Artists; Vertue MSS. 
(Brit. Mus. Addit. MSS. 23068 &c.); Gent. Mag. 
1757, xxvii. 436; Chaloner Smith’s British 
Mezzotinto Portraits. ] 


ELLYS, Sir RICHARD (1688 P-1742), 
theological writer, was eldest son of Sir 
William Ellys of Wyham and grandson of 
the first baronet, Sir Thomas (created 1660). 
His mother was Isabella, daughter of Richard 
Hampden, chancellor of the exchequer, and 
granddaughterof John Hampden. Ellys, who 
was born about 1688, was educated abroad, 
probably in Holland. His tutor regarded 
him as the equal in Greek scholarship of 
almost any professor, and he was also ac- 
quainted with Hebrew. Throughout his life 
he corresponded with continental scholars, 
by whom he was much esteemed (see Grono- 


vius’s dedication to Ellys of his edition of 
/Hlian’s ‘Varia Historia,’ and the Wetsteins’ 
edition of Suicer’s ‘Thesaurus,’ to which he 
had contributed the use of a manuscript of 
Suicer in his possession). He was especi- 
ally intimate with Maittaire, who, in his 
‘Senilia,’ addressed several pieces of Latin 
verse to him, His learning took the direc- 
tion of biblical criticism and bore fruit in his 
‘Fortuita Sacra; quibus subiicitur Commen- 
tarius de Cymbalis’ (Rotterdam, 1727), the 
first part of which consists of a critical com- 
mentary in Latin on doubtful passages in 
the Greek Testament, and the second of a 
curious treatise on cymbals, also in Latin. 
In 1727 Ellys was elected for the third and 
last time member of parliament for Boston, 
Lincolnshire, having been previously returned 
at a bye-election in 1719 and in 1722, and in 
the same year he succeeded his father (d. 
6 Oct.) in the title and his estate of Nocton, 
Lincolnshire. (It is stated in Coxzins’s 
Baronetage, vol. ii. pt. i. p. 89, apparently 
on the authority of Ellys himself, that he 
twice represented Grantham in parliament, 
but it does not so appear from the official 
‘Returns,’ though Sir William Ellys repre- 
sented that borough from 1715 to 1724.) 
Ellys now devoted himself to antiquarian 
research and amassed at Nocton a fine l- 
brary. On 24 June 1742 an account of this 
library and some curiosities lately added 
thereto formed the day’s transactions of the 
Gentlemen’s Society at Spalding, of which 
Ellys had been elected a member on 12 March 
1729. Ellys held strong religious opinions. 
He had been an Arminian, but was a de- 
cided Calvinist in 1730, and when living in 
London (Bolton Street, Piccadilly) he was 
a member of Calamy’s congregation, and after 
Calamy’s death of Bradbury’s. He stead- 
fastly befriended Thomas Boston [q. v. ], whose 
treatise on Hebrew accents, ‘ Tractatus Stig- 
mato-logicus,’ was dedicated to him. He 
maintained his family’s traditional hospi- 
tality. His father had kept open house at 
Nocton for all comers, and every day twelve 
dishes were prepared whether or no any 
guests came to partake of them. Flys al- 
lowed 800. per annum to a steward for the 
maintenance of the same custom. HEllys was 
twice married: first to Elizabeth, daughter 
and coheiress of Sir Edwin Hussey, bart.; 
and, secondly, to Susan, daughter and co- 
heiress of Thomas Gould, who outlived him, 
and, re-marrying with Sir Francis Dash- 
wood, died Lady Despencer on 19 Jan. 1769. 
By neither wife, however, did he have is- 
sue, and the disposition of his property ex- 
cited much interest. Sir Charles Hanbury 
Williams, in his satire, ‘ Peter and m) —— 
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Quidam, says that the chief competitors for 
his inheritance were ‘ Horace,’ that is Ho- 
ratio Walpole, who wrote a Latin ode in 
Ellys’s honour and gave him his portrait, 
and Hampden, that is Richard Hampden, 
who had married Ellys’s sister. On the death 
of Ellys (21 Feb. 1742) it was found that his 
estates were entailed on his second wife, and 
after her death or marriage on the families 
of Hobart and Trevor, into whose possession 
they ultimately passed. His cousin, William 
Strode of Barnington, Somersetshire, was 
heir-at-law and contested the will in the 
court of chancery, but without effect. Ellys’s 
splendid library was removed from Nocton 
to Blickling, Norfolk, then a seat of the 
Hobarts and now the property of the Mar- 
quis of Lothian. 


[Notes and Queries, 8rd ser. vi. 183 (contri- 
buted by Professor J. E. B. Mayor), x. 128, 156 ; 
Gent. Mag. 1812, pt. ii. p. 447, 1813, pt.1. p. 29 ; 
Bogue and Bennet’s Hist. of Dissenters, iv. 6 ; 
Collins’s Baronetage, as above ; Burke’s Extinct 
Baronetage, p. 181; Chalmers’s Biog. Dict. sub 
voc.; Memoirs of Life of Thomas Boston, by 
himself, pp. 46, 487 (the appendix contains 
several letters passing between Ellys and Bos- 
ton) ; Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. vi. 18, 138.] A. V. 


ELMER. [See ErneLManr. | 


ELMER, JOHN. [See Ayztumr, Joun, 
(1521-1594), bishop of London. | 


ELMER, STEPHEN (d. 1796), painter, 
resided at Farnham in Surrey, where he was 
a maltster. He turned his hand to painting, 
and developed a special power in depicting 
still life and dead game, and was perhaps the 
most successful painter in this line that Eng- 
land has produced. He was a member of the 
Free Society of Artists in 1763, and exhibited 
numerous pictures up to 1772, when he first 
began to exhibit at the Royal Academy, of 
which he waselected an associate in that year. 
From that time to 1795, the year before his 
death, he contributed a great number of pic- 
tures, which were very popular, and were 
painted in a bold, free manner, and with great 

truth to nature. He did not confine himself 
entirely to still life, but occasionally painted 
genre pictures, such as ‘The Miser’ (engraved 
“by B. Granger), ‘The Politician’ (engraved 
by T. Ryder), scripture pieces, such as ‘The 
Last Supper, formerly over the altar, but 
now in the vestry of Farnham Church, and 
portraits. Some of his still-life pictures were 
engraved by J. Scott, J. F. Miller, C. Turner, 
and others. Elmer died and was buried at 
Farnham in 1796. He does not appear to 
have been married, but left his property, in- 
cluding a large collection of his own paint 


ings, to his nephew. The latter were col- 
lected, and exhibited at the great room in 
the Haymarket in the spring of 1799, under 
the title of ‘ Elmer’s Sportsman’s Exhibition.’ 
Some of these were disposed of for good prices, 
and the remainder were removed to Gerrard 
Street, Soho, where they were accidentally 
destroyed by fire on 6 Feb. 1801. 

WILtiAM ExMer, usually called the son of 
the above, but more probably his nephew, was 
a painter of the same class of subject. He 
practised in Ireland, and occasionally exhi- 
bited at the Royal Academy between 1783 
and 1799. There is a small mezzotint por- 
trait of him as a schoolboy, dated 26 June 
1772, and engraved by Butler Clowes [q.v. ] 


[Redgrave’s Dict. of Artists ; Edwards’s Anec- 
dotes of Painting; Sandby’s Hist. of the Royal 
Academy; Royal Academy Catalogues ; informa- 
tion from the Rey. Canon Philip Hoste.] L. C. 


ELMES, HARVEY LONSDALE(1813- 
1847), architect, was the son and pupil of 
James Elmes [q.v.] In 1836 a competition 
was advertised for designs for the erection of 
St. George’s Hallin Liverpool. Elmes, though 
quite young, was advised by his friend, B. R. 
Haydon, to compete, andwassuccessfulamong 
eighty-five other candidates. This success 
was followed up by the acceptance of his 
designs for the assize courts and the Col- 
legiate Institution in the same town, and the 
county lunatic asylum at West Derby. St. 
George’s Hall was commenced in 1838, and 
in 1846 the prince consort, on his visit to 
Liverpool, was so pleased with it that he pre- 
sented Elmes with a gold medal. Elmes died 
of consumption in Jamaica on 26 Noy. 1847, 
aged 34, leaving a widow and child. A sub- 
scription of 1,400/. was raised for them. The 
completion of St. George’s Hall was entrusted 
to C. R. Cockerell, R.A. [q. v.], who ex- 
pressed his admiration of the work. Elmes 
exhibited some of his architectural drawings 
at the Royal Academy, 


[Redgrave’s Dict. of Artists; Graves’s Dict. 
of Artists, 1760-1880 ; Builder, 3 Jan. and 5 Feb. 
1848.] JE Cz 


ELMES, JAMES (1782-1862), architect 
and antiquary, son of Samuel Elmes, was 
born in London 15 Oct. 1782, admitted into 
Merchant Taylors’ School in April 1796, and 
subsequently became a pupil of George Gib- 
son, and a student of the Royal Academy, 
where he gained the silver medal for an 
architectural design in 1804. Between 1808 
and 1814 he exhibited designs at the Royal 
Academy, was vice-president of the Royal 
Architectural Society in 1809, and surveyor 
of the port of London—posts which loss of 
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sight compelled him to relinquish in 1848. 
He designed and erected a good many build- 
ings in the metropolis, but devoted most 
of his attention to the literature of art. He 
was a frequent contributor to architectural 
and antiquarian periodicals, and from 1816 
to 1820 was editor of ‘The Annals of the Fine 
Arts, the first periodical work of its kind. 
In this Elmes was the constant champion of 
his friend B. R. Haydon [q. v.], and of the 
Elgin marbles. Many of Haydon’s papers 
were printed by Elmes, who through Haydon 
made the acquaintance of Keats; the latter’s 
odes ‘To the Nightingale’ and ‘On a Grecian 
Urn,’ and also his sonnets ‘To Haydon’ and 
‘On seeing the Elgin Marbles,’ first appeared 
in the ‘Annals;’ also Wordsworth’s sonnets 
‘Upon the Sight of a Beautiful Picture’ and 
‘To B. R. Haydon, Esq.’ Late in life Elmes 
employed his pen upon theological topics, 
writing upon the ‘ Hebrew Poetry of the 
Middle Ages,’ and compiling a ‘ Harmony of 
the Gospels.’ He died at Greenwich 2 April 
1862, and was buried at Charlton, having 
outlived his son, Harvey Lonsdale Elmes 


[q. v.], an architect of great promise, many | 


years. 


Elmes’s chief works are: 1. ‘ Hints on the | 
Improvement of Prisons,’ 1817, 4to; a popu- | 


lar treatise on dilapidations (8rd ed. 1829). 
2. ‘Lectures on Architecture, 1823, 8vo. 
3. ‘Memoirs of the Life and Works of Sir 
Christopher Wren,’ 1828, 4to (enlarged ed. 


8vo, 1852). 4. ‘The Arts and Artists,’ 3 vols. | 


12mo, 1825. 5.‘ A Bibliographical Diction- 
ary of the Fine Arts, 8vo, 1826. Also 
‘Tlmes’s Quarterly Review’ and ‘Thomas 


Clarkson, a Monograph.’ His latest work | 


was ‘The Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ 
rendered into one narrative,’ 1856, 12mo. 
[Redgrave’s Dict. of Artists, 137; Gent. Mag. 
8rd ser, xil. 784; The Builder, 19 April 1862; 
Robinson’s Reg. of Merchant Taylors’ School; 
Brit. Mus. Cat.] C.J. BR. 


ELMHAM, THOMAS (d. 1440), his- 
torian, Benedictine monk of St. Augustine’s, 
Canterbury, was probably a native of North 
Elmham in Norfolk. 
his society in 1407, in which year he was 
arrested at the suit of one Henry Somerset 


for excessive zeal in the discharge of his | 


duties. His action seems, however, to have 
been subsequently affirmed. Before many 
years he had joined the Cluniac order, and 
was 
11 June 1414. In 1416 he was appointed 
vicar-general for England and Scotland, and 


ten years later commissary-general for all | 


vacant benefices belonging to the Cluniac 
order in England, Scotland, and Ireland, In 


He was treasurer of | 


prior of Lenton in Nottinghamshire by | 


the latter year he resigned his office at Lenton, 
a certain John Elmham receiving it in his 
stead. Mr. Hardwick surmises that he was 
still living in 1440, on the evidence of a copy 
of verses in which he addresses ‘the glorious 
Doctor Master John Somersette.’ Accord- 
ing to the same editor, though Somerset was 
a Cambridge fellow by 1410, his reputation 
was not sufficiently established to warrant 
the use of such phraseology till about 1440. 
The works ascribed to Thomas Elmham 
are: 1. ‘Historia Monasterii Sancti Augus- 
tini Cantuariensis,’ extending from the com- 
ing of St. Augustine to England down to 
A.D. 806, from which point, after skipping over 
more than 280 years, it recommences in 1087, 
and gives aseries of charters extending tol191. 
The main importance of this work (exclusive 
of its charters) is that it is based on the earlier 
chronicle, now lost, of Thomas Sprott. 2. A 
prose lifeof Henry V. 3. ‘Liber Metricus de 
Henrico V*,’ which seems to be intended asa 
supplement to the previous book. The verses 
which serve as a procemium to the ‘ Liber 
Metricus’ form an acrostic ‘Thomas Elmham 
Monachus,’ and the concluding verses also 
spell the writer's name with the additional 
letters N. L. The ‘History of St. Augus- 
tine’s’ contains no mention of the author’s 
name. Internal evidence, however, shows that 
he was a monk of the monastery in question ; 
that he was connected with the East-Anglian 
counties, and probably with North Elmham 
itself; that he was writing probably not long 
after the revolt of Owen Glendower, and 
certainly after the death of Archbishop Arun- 
del (20 Feb. 1414). As the chronological 
table prefixed to the work ends in 1418, 
while the last three or four years are entered 
in a different hand, Mr. Hardwick concludes 
that he probably ended his work in 1414, the 
very year when we know from other sources 
that Elmham became prior of Lenton. Other 
arguments in favour of both works being writ- 
ten by the same Thomas Elmham may be 
drawn from the style and also from the fact 
that certain verses in the final acrostic of the 


| ‘Liber Metricus’ appear, in a very slightly 


altered form, in the ‘ Historia Monasterii.’ 
Thomas Elmham’s works have been edited, 
the ‘Historia’ by Hardwick (Rolls Series, 
1858), ‘ Vita et Gesta Henrici V’ by Hearne 
(1727), and the ‘ Liber Metricus’ by C. A. 


| Cole (Rolls Series, 1858). 


[See the prefaces to the editions alluded to 
above. | JW Ne 


ELMORE, ALFRED (1815 - 1881), 
painter, was born at Clonakilty, co. Cork, in 
1815. From his childhood he gave pro- 
mise of distinction in art, and at the age 


Elmsley 


of nineteen he exhibited his first picture at 
the Royal Academy. At the exhibition of 
the British Institution in 1838 his ‘ Cruci- 
fixion’ occupied a prominent place, and in 
the succeeding year he made a second ap- 
pearance at the Academy with ‘The Martyr- 
dom of Becket.’ Both these pictures are now 
in one of the catholic churches in Dublin, 
the ‘ Becket’ being a bequest to the church 
by Mr. O'Donnell, for whom it was painted. 
‘Rienzi in the Forum,’ produced in 1844, and 
several Italian pictures exhibited at the British 
Institution, were the result of a visit paid by 
the artist. to Italy. Elmore’s Italian ex- 
periences and study accentuated his feeling 
tor semi-historical subjects, and his repre- 
sentation of the ‘Origin of the Guelph and 
Ghibelline Quarrel,’ exhibited in 1845, esta- 
blished his reputation as an historical painter. 
The work was sold for 300/., and it also 
gained him his entrance as an associate into 
the Royal Academy. Among the later im- 
portant works by this artist were: ‘The Faint- 
ing of Hero,’ from ‘Much Ado about No- 
thing,’ executed in 1846; ‘The Invention of 
the Stocking Loom,’a picture which achieved 
great popularity, 1847; ‘The Deathbed of 
Robert, King of Naples, the Wise and Good,’ 
1848; ‘ Religious Controversy in the Time 
of Louis XIV, 1849; ‘Griselda,’ 1850; and 
‘Hotspur and the Fop, 1851. Elmore was 
adequately represented at the International 
Exhibitions of London 1851 and 1862, and 
at the Paris Exhibitions of 1855 and 1878. 
Among the more popular of the works thus 
exhibited were ‘ Mary Queen of Scots,’ ‘ After 
the Fall” and ‘Lucretia Borgia.’ Elmore 
was elected an academician in 1877. He 
died in London, 24 Jan. 1881. 


[Ann. Reg. 1881; Men of the Time, 10th 
edit. ] GMBws: 


ELMSLEY or ELMSLY, PETER (1736- 
1802), bookseller, was born in Aberdeenshire 
in 1736, and succeeded Paul Vaillant (1716- 
1802), whose family had carried on a foreign 
bookselling business in the Strand, oppo- 
site Southampton Street, since 1686. He, 
with Cadell, Dodsley, and others, formed the 
literary club of booksellers who produced 
many important works, including Johnson’s 
‘Lives of the Poets.’ Gibbon writes to Lord 
Sheffield, 2 Oct. 1793: ‘My first evening was 
passed at home in a very agreeable téte-d- 
?éte with my friend Elmsley,’ and the follow- 
ing month he speaks of lodging in a ‘ house 
of Elmsley’s’ in St. James’s Street (Memoirs, 
1814, pp. 408, 411). Elmsly was intimate 
with Wilkes, and directed the sale of his 
library. Miss Wilkes ordered that ‘all her 
manuscripts, of whatever kind, .. . be faith- 
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fully delivered to Mr. Elmsly,’ but_he died 
before her (Gent. Mag. 1xxii. pt.i. 467). To 
the usual Scottish schooling Elmsly added 
a large fund of information acquired by his 
own exertions in after life. He knew French 
well. His business career was honourable 
and prosperous, and many of the leading book 
collectors and literary men of the day were 
on friendly terms with him. A short time 
before his death he gave up his business to 
a shopman, David Bremner, who soon died, 
and was succeeded by Messrs. James Payne & 
J. Mackinlay, the one the youngest son of 
Thomas Payne of the Mews-gate, the other 
one of Elmsly’s assistants. 

Elmsley died at Brighton, 3 May 1802, in his 
sixty-seventh year. His remains were con- 
veyed to his house in Sloane Street, London, 
and were buried at Marylebone 10 May. He 
left a widow. A handsome share of his large 
fortune fell to his nephew, the Rey. Peter 
Elmsley, D.D. (1773-1825) [q. v.] 

[Gent. Mag. lxxil. pt. 1. 477, xev. pt. 1. 375; 
Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. ili. 310, v. 325, vi. 441, viii. 
558-9, ix. 478-9; Timperley’s Encyclopedia, 
1842, pp. 746, 811.] Re 


ELMSLEY, PETER (1773-1825), clas- 
sical scholar, born in 1773, was educated at 
Hampstead, at Westminster, and at Christ 
Church College, Oxford, where he graduated 
B.A. 1794, M.A. 1797, B.D. 30 Oct. 1828, 
D.D.7 Nov. 1828. He left the university 
without a fellowship, but with a reputation 
for great learning. He took orders and was 
presented in 1798 to Little Horkesley in 
Essex, which he held till his death. He 
inherited a fortune from his uncle, Peter 
Elmsley [q.v.], the bookseller. About 1802 he 
lived in Edinburgh, and was intimate with 
the founders of the ‘Edinburgh Review,’ to 
which he contributed the articles on Heyne’s 
‘Homer, Schweighaeuser’s ‘ Athenzus,’ 
Blomfield’s ‘Prometheus,’ and Porson’s ‘ He- 
cuba.’ He was also a contributor to the 
‘Quarterly Review.’ From 1807 till 1816 he 
lived at St. Mary Cray. Mrs. Grote, in the 
life of her husband, George Grote, the his- 
torlan, says that Elmsley was in love with 
her, and by a false assertion that she was 
engaged to some one nearly prevented the 
marriage with Grote. After 1816 he resided 
chiefly at Oxford. He visited France and 
Italy several times to collate manuscripts of 
the classics, and spent the winter of 1818 in 
the Laurentian Library at Florence. In 1819 
he was engaged with Sir Humphry Davy in 
superintending the development of the papyri 
from Herculaneum. In 1823 he was ap- 
pointed principal of St. Alban Hall, Oxford, 
and Camden professor of ancient history in the 
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university. He held both appointments till | brought out ‘The Principles of English Gram- 


his death, which took place, from heart dis- 
ease, at Alban Hall on 8 March 1825. Elms- 
ley is best known for his critical labours on 
Sophocles and Euripides. Editors who have 
worked in the same field have praised his 
judicious and painstaking method and his 
diligence in bringing together authorities for 
purposes of illustration. He published: 
1. Aristophanes, ‘ Acharnians,’ 1809, 8vo. 
2. Huripides, ‘ Omnia Opera,’ 1821, 8vo ; 
also various plays of Euripides, separately, be- 
tween 1806 and 1822. 3. Sophocles, ‘ didi- 
pus Tyrannus,’ 1809, 12mo; also 1811, 8vo, 
and 1821, 8vo. 4. Sophocles, ‘CEdipus Colo- 
neus,’ 1823, 8vo. (Compare also ‘ Elmsleiana 
Critica,’ Cambr. 1833, 8vo, and ‘Scholia’ on 
Sophocles, ed. Gaisford, Oxford, 1825, 8vo.) 
[Gent. Mag. 1825,vol. xev. pt. i. pp. 284, 374-7; 
Cat. Oxf. Grad. ; Brit. Mus. Cat. ] W. W. 


ELPHEGE (954-1012), archbishop of 
Canterbury. [See ASLFHuAH. | 


ELPHINSTON, JAMES (1721-1809), 
educationalist, the son of the Rey. William 
ilphinston, an episcopalian clergyman of 
Edinburgh, was born on 6 Dec. 1721. He 
was educated at the high school and uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, and in his seventeenth 
year became tutor to Lord Blantyre, and 
later to Lord Dalhousie. On coming of age 
he accompanied Thomas Carte [q.v. |, the his- 
torian, on a tour through Holland, and made 
a stay at Paris long enough to become pro- 
ficient in the French language. Returning 
to Edinburgh he became private tutor to the 
son of Mr. Murray of Abercairney. In 1750, 
on the appearance of the ‘Rambler,’ he super- 
intended an edition which was published in 
Edinburgh, affixing English translations of 
the mottoes. This work earned him the 
thanks of Johnson, who became his occasional 
correspondent. In 1751 he married a Miss 
Gordon, niece of General Gordon of Auchin- 
toul, Banffshire, and two years later removed 
to London and established a school at Bromp- 
ton, where he ‘educated young gentlemen 
under sixteen at 25/. a year, and above that 
age in proportion.’ In 1753 he published 
‘An Analysis of the French and English 
Languages’ (2 vols. 12mo) and ‘ Religion,’ a 
poetical translation from the French of the 
younger Racine, which he followed up four 
years afterwards with an indifferent render- 
ing of Fénelon’s ‘Fables.’ In 1768, having 
removed his school to Kensington to a site 
recently occupied by Baron Grant’s mansion, 
he published ‘ Education, a Poem, in Four 
Books,’ a composition devoid of merit, and 
apparently designed as an advertisement of 
his academy. For the use of his pupils he 


mar Digested, or English Grammar reduced 
to Analogy’ (2 vols. 8vo, 1765), a diffuse 
work, lacking in system, but a second edition 
was called for in 1766. He gave up schoo! 
in 1776. It was probably not successful. 
Dr. A. Carlyle writes of a friend (Awtobdiogr. 
p- 498): ‘He had overcome many disadvan- 
tages of his education, for he had been sent 
to a Jacobite seminary of one Elphinston at 
Kensington, where his mind was starved, 
and his body also.’ Johnson, however, who 
dined with Elphinston at his school more 
than once, remarked more favourably: ‘I 
would not put a boy to him whom I intended 
for a man of learning; but for the sons of 
citizens who are to learn a little, get good 
morals, and then go to trade, he may do very 
well’ (Boswet1, ed. Hill, ii. 171). In 1778 
Elphinston, who, after a lecturing tour in 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, had settled in 
Edward Street, Cavendish Square, published 
‘An Universal History,’ translated from the 
French of Bossuet, and in the same year 
appeared a ‘Specimen of the Translations of 
Epigrams of Martial,’in a preface to which he 
informed the public that he was only waiting 
for subscriptions to be taken up before he 
published a complete translation of Martial. 
It was four years later before the whole work, 
ahandsome quarto, made ifs appearance, and 
wasreceived with ridicule. Garrick declared 
it the most extraordinary of all translations 
ever attempted, and told Johnson, who had 
lacked thecourage to do the like, that he had 
advised Elphinston not to publish it. El- 
phinston’s brother-in-law, Strahan the prin- 
ter, sent him a subscription of 50/., and offered 
to double the amount if he would refrain 
from publishing (7d. 11. 258). Beattie spoke 
of the book as ‘a whole quarto of nonsense 
and gibberish;’ and Burns addressed the 
author in the following epigram (Letter to 
Clarinda, 21 Jan. 1788) :— 


O thou whom poesy abhors, 

Whom prose has turned out of doors! 
Heardst thou that groan? proceed no further ; 
*T was laurell’d Martial roaring murther. 


Elphinston retaliated on the critics, who had 
uniformly and with justice laughed at all his 
publications, with ‘The Hypercritic’ (1783), 
in which he endeavoured to show their malice. 
He refrained, however, from any further 
strictly literary ventures, and devoted him- 
self for the remainder of his life to evolving 
a fantastic system of quasiphonetic spelling 
He endeavoured to set forth his views on 
this subject in ‘ Propriety ascertained in her 
Picture, or Inglish Speech and Spelling under 
mutual guides’ (2 vols. 4to, n.d. but 1787) 
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and in ‘Inglish Orthoggraphy epittomized, 
and Propriety’s Pocket Diccionary’ (8vo, 
1790). The spelling adopted in these works 
is purely arbitrary; ‘the,’ for example, ap- 
pears as ‘dhe,’ ‘whole’ as ‘hoal,’ ‘ which’ as 
‘hwich, ‘single’ as ‘singuel,’ ‘portion’ as 
‘poartion,’ and ‘ occasion’ as ‘occazzion.’ In 
1791 there further appeared ‘ Forty years’ 
Correspondence between Geniusses ov boath 
Sexes and James Elphinston, in 6 pocket 
volumes, foar ov oridginal letters, two ov 
poetry,’ in which all the letters of himself 
and his friends appeared with the spelling 
altered in accordance with the new system. 
Two further volumes of correspondence ap- 
peared in 1794, Elphinston died at Ham- 
mersmith on 8 Oct. 1809. His first wife 
having died in 1778, he re-married, 6 Oct. 
1785, Mary Clementina Charlotte Falconer, 
a niece of the bishop of that name, by whom 
he had a son. Johnson said of him: ‘He 
has a great deal of good about him, but he 
is also very defective in some respects; his 
inner part is good, but his outward part is 
mighty awkward’ (Boswext, ii. 171). Of 
his eccentric manner Dallas, his biographer 
in the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine,’ gives the fol- 
lowing instance: ‘ When any ladies were in 
company whose sleeves were ata distance from 
their elbows, or whose bosoms were at all 
exposed, he would fidget from place to place, 
look askance with a slight convulsion of his 
left eye, and never rest till he approached 
some of them, and, pointing to their arms, 
say, “ Oh, yes, indeed! it is very pretty, but 


some similar phrase; after which he became 
very good humoured.’ Elphinston was also 
probably the ‘old acquaintance’ of whom 
Johnson said: ‘He is fit for a travelling go- 
vernor. He knows French very well. He is 
a man of good principles, and there should 
be no danger that a young gentleman should 
catch his manner, for it is so very bad that 
it must be avoided;’ and of whom he re- 
marked on another occasion: ‘ He has the 
most inverted understanding of any man 
whom I have ever known.’ Besides the 
works mentioned above, Elphinston published 
‘A Collection of Poems from the best Au- 
thors,’ 1764; ‘Animadversions upon [Lord 
Kames’s] Elements of Criticism,’ 1771; and 
‘Verses, English, French, and Latin, pre- 
sented to the King of Denmark,’ 1768; and 
Bossuet’s ‘ Universal History,’ 1778. 
[Anderson’s Scottish Nation, ii. 139; Boswell’s 
Life of S. Johnson, ed. Hill, as above, and i. 210, 
ii. 226, 111. 864; Elpbinston’s Works and Corre- 
spondence; Gent. Mag. 1809, pt. ii., containing 
life and specimens of his letters; Nichols’s Lite- 
rary Illustrations, vii. 657.] is Wi 
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ELPHINSTON, JOHN (1722-1785), 
captain in the royal navy, rear-admiral in 
theRussian service, on passing his examina- 
tion for the rank of lieutenant, on 11 July 
1745, was certified to have ‘been to sea up- 
wards of six years, part whereof in merchants’ 
service to the Mediterranean.’ He was pro- 
moted to be lieutenant 23 Aug. 1746; and 
in May 1757 to be commander of the Sala- 
mander fireship, in which, in the summer of 
1758, he served under Commodore Howe in 
the expeditions against St. Malo, Cherbourg, 
and St. Cas; in which last unfortunate affair, 
while assisting at the re-embarking of the 
troops, he was taken prisoner. On being ex- 
changed he was advanced to post rank, and 
appointed to command the Eurus of 20 guns 
1 Feb. 1759, in which he accompanied the 
fleet under Sir Charles Saunders to North 
America, and was present during the ope- 
rations which resulted in the capture of 
In April. 1760 he was transferred 
to the Richmond of 32 guns, in which, to- 
wards the close of the year, he returned to 
England, and in February 1761 drove ashore 
near the Hague and destroyed the Félicité, a 
French frigate of 32 guns, but apparently in 
private service. In the beginning of 1762 
the Richmond carried out orders to Rear- 
admiral Rodney in the West Indies, warning 
him of the contemplated expedition against. 
Havana (Bzatson, 11. 532), and directing him 


| to make his arrangements accordingly. The 


fleet under Sir George Pocock assembled at 


| Martinique and sailed thence on 6 May. On 
it betrays more fashion than modesty!” or | 


the 26th it was off the east end of Cuba, when 
Sir George determined on taking the northern 
route through the Old Straits of Bahama, 
which, though hazardous and difficult navi- 
gation, is much shorter than that by the 
south coast. ‘ Luckily,’ he wrote, ‘ the next 
day the Richmond joined us. She had been 
down the Old Straits to Cayo-Sal, and Cap- 
tain Elphinston had been very diligent and 
careful in his remarks going through and 
returning back, having taken sketches of 
the land and Cayos on both sides. He kept 
ahead of the fleet, and led us through very 
well’ (7b. 540). During the siege of Havana 
Elphinston was actively employed as super- 
intendent of the transport service; and after 
the capitulation was appointed to the Infante 
of 70 guns, one of the prizes, which he com- 
manded till the conclusion of peace (7b. iii. 
432). He afterwards commanded the Firm 
of 60 guns as a guardship at Plymouth for 
three years (1764-7), and in 1769 accepted 
a commission as rear-admiral in the Russian 
navy. In that capacity he sailed from Cron- 
stadt for the Mediterranean, in the latter end 


| of the year, in command of a squadron of 
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four ships of the line, with some frigates and 
smaller vessels ; and being detained at Copen- 
hagen by the insubordinate conduct of his 
officers, left that place only just in time to 
avoid being caught intheice. The ships, being 
but badly found, suffered much damage in the 
stormy weather of the North Sea, and were 
obliged to refit at Portsmouth, permission to 
do so being readily given. They remained at 
Portsmouth till the middle of April 1770, 
during which time Elphinston’s pretension to 
fire morning and evening guns in Portsmouth 
harbour and at Spithead led him into a corre- 
spondence with Vice-admiral Geary, who, as 
commander-in-chief at Portsmouth, refused to 
allow foreign ships of war to set the watch in 
that manner. Geary referred the matter to the 
admiralty, who wrote to the Russian minister 
that the practice could not be allowed, and 
that ‘if Admiral Flphinston persisted in it, 
orders must necessarily be immediately given 
for him to quit the port’ (CHARNOCK, v. 184). 
Instructions were accordingly sent to Elphin- 
ston to desist. Towards the end of May the 
squadron was off the island of Cerigo, and 
having intelligence that the Turkish fleet 
had gone to Nauplia, Elphinston determined 
at once to proceed thither in quest of it. He 
met it in the mouth of the Gulf on the 27th, 
andalthoughin numbers it was much superior 
to his own squadron, he at once attacked, 
and, after a sharp though partial engagement, 
put it to flight, the advantage being obtained 
by means of shell, then for the first time used 
in a purely naval battle, and which struck 
terror into the Turks. They drew back to 
Nauplia, pursued by Elphinston, who again 
engaged them at anchor on the afternoon of 
the 28th, but without being able to achieve 
a decisive result. He accordingly blockaded 
the enemy at Nauplia, and sent an express 
to Count Orloff, the commander-in-chief, at 
Navarino, requesting reinforcements. He 
afterwards joined Orloff, and on 7 July the 
fleet, numbering nine sail of the line, found 
the Turks at anchor outside Chesme Bay. 
They had fourteen ships of the line, several 
frigates, and a vast number of transport and 
store ships, making a grand total of something 
like two hundred. The wind was blowing fresh 
on shore, and Elphinston, going on board 
the admiral, offered to lead in, and proposed 
that they should anchor with springs on their 
cables, on the bow and quarter of the weather- 
most Turkish ships. ‘ By this arrangement 
our nine line-of-battle ships would have been 
engaged against only five or six of the enemy, 
and the rest of their numerous fleet would 
have been rendered useless, as they could 
neither come to the assistance of those ships 
engaged, nor attempt to get out of the situa- 


tion they were in without the greatest danger 
of running on shore’ (Authentic Narrative, 
p- 56). The jealousy of the Russian officers 
prevented the adoption of the plan, but it is 
none the less worth calling attention to as 
the first clear exposition in modern naval 
war of the great tactical rule of establishing 
a local superiority, and as identical in prin- 
ciple with that which Nelson carried into 
effect in the battle of the Nile. On this 
occasion, however, the plan determined on 
was to range in line of battle along the line 
of the enemy, in a manner that could scarcely 
have obtained any decisive advantage, had not 
the vice-admiral’s ship, as she led in, been 
disabled and drifted alongside the Turkish 
admiral. A hand-to-hand encounter between 
the two ships followed, and ended in both 
being set on fire, burnt to the water’s edge, 
and blown up. Very few of either ship’s 
company were saved; and the Turks, panic- 
stricken, cut their cables and fled into the bay 
of Chesme, which is about one mile broad 
and two long—a confined space for some two 
hundred vessels of allsizes. Itscarcely needed 
an experienced officer to see that they could be 
destroyed by fireships; but the terrible work 
was carried out under Elphinston’s superin- 
tendence on the night of the 8th, the fire- 
ships being actually commanded by two 
British lieutenants, Dugdale and Mackenzie. 
Of the crowd of Turkish ships, one of 64 guns 
and a few galleys were saved and brought 
out of the bay ; the rest were all destroyed. 
By the jealousy of the Russian vice-admiral, 
Elphinston was prevented initiating any fur- 
ther measures of offence; he was thwarted in 
all his proposals; and when sent, in the fol- 
lowing January, to Leghorn, he was desired to 
go under an assumed name. On his arrival 
at St. Petersburg he was, however, favourably 
received by the empress; but the war being 
ended, he shortly afterwards quitted the Rus- 
sian service and returned to England. In1775 
he was appointed to command the Egmont 
of 74 guns, one of the guardships at Ports- 
mouth; and after paying her off in 1778, 
commissioned the Magnificent, in which, in 
December, he sailed for the West Indies, 
under the command of Commodore Rowley. 
In the West Indies the Magnificent took 
part in the battle off Grenada, 6 July 1779 
[see Byron, Hon. Joun], and in the three 
encounters (17 April, 15 and 19 May, 1780) 
between Rodney and De Guichen [see Rop- 
ney, Gores Brypexs]. A few months later 
she went home with the Jamaica convoy, 
and was paid off. Towards the end of 1782 
Elphinston was appointed to the Atlas of 
90 guns, but peace being settled before she 
was ready for sea, she was put out of com- 
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mission. Two years after this, 28 April 
1785, Elphinston died. It is said (CHARNOCK, 
vi. 860 n.) that ‘his lady was delivered in 
London of a son and heir on 4 May 1773;’ 
but it appears (Authentic Narrative, p. 158) 
that while at Leghorn ‘himself and sons 
went by the name of Howard.’ This son, 
born 4 March 1773 (Fosrmr, Baronetage), was 
in fact the third son, and, presumably in 
memory of the Leghorn incident, was christ- 
ened Howard; he was created a baronet 
25 May 1816. Of the other sons, the eldest, 
a captain in the Russian navy, died about 
1788; the second, a captain in the English 
navy, died in 1821; both having issue. The 
several ‘ Baronetages’ now spell the name 
Elphinstone; but Elphinston himself wrote 
it without the final ‘e.’ 

[Charnock’s Biog. Navalis, vi. 358; Beatson’s 
Nay. and Mil. Memoirs; An Authentic Narra- 
tive of the Russian Expedition against the Turks 
by sea and land, compiled from several authen- 
tic journals by an officer on board the Russian 
Fleet (8vo, 1772).] Ale 1ie5 ibe 

ELPHINSTONHE, ALEXANDER, fourth 
Lorp Expurnstonp (1552-1648 ?), eldest 
son of Robert, third lord Elphinstone, by 
his wife, Margaret, daughter of Sir John 
Drummond of Innerpeffry, was born on 
28 May 1552. While still Master of Elphin- 
stone he was admitted a member of the new 
privy council on 10 April 1599 ; and through 
the influence of his younger brother James, 
then secretary, and afterwards Lord Balme- 
rino, on the 19th of the same month suc- 
ceeded the Earl of Cassillis as lord high trea- 
surer, and on 17 May following was appointed 
an extraordinary lord of session. He resigned 
the post of treasurer, however, in September 
1601, ‘as was thought, says my author, for 

adjoining some others with him in the com- 
poning of signatures’ (CRAWFURD, p. 397). 
The appointment of these coadjutors was 
made on 31 July 1601, and will be found in 
the ‘ Register of the Privy Council’ (vi. 275- 
276). lphinstone succeeded his father as 
the fourth baron in May 1602, and was ap- 
pointed a lord of the articles on the opening 
of parliament in April 1604 (Act Parl. iv. 
261), and one of the commissioners for the 
union on 1] July in the same year (7b. 263- 
264). He was again appointed a lord of the 
articles in August 1607 (7d, 367). The state- 
ment in Lord Hailes’s ‘Catalogue of the Lords 
of Session’ (1794, p.7) that Elphinstone was 
superseded as a judge on 13 Jan. 1610 seems 
to be a mistake, as his name appears in the 
ratification in favour of the clerks of session 
(Act Parl. iy. 696), and he probably sat until 
1626, when a new commission was made out. 
Im this year the Earl of Mar recovered from 


him the Kildrummy estate and other pro- 
perty in Aberdeenshire, the judges having 
held that these estates were not in the law- 
ful-possession of James IV when he granted 
them to the first Lord Elphinstone. Accord- 
ing to the principal authorities Elphinstone 
died in July 1648. A manuscript book in the 
possession of the present Lord Elphinstone, 
however, states that he died in Elphinstone 
on Sunday, 14 Jan. 1638. He married, in 
1579, the Hon. Jean Livingston, eldest daugh- 
ter of William, sixth lord Livingston, by 
whom he had four sons and five daughters. 
He was succeeded in the barony by his eldest 
son, Alexander. The present Lord Elphin- 
stone possesses a full-length portrait, painted 
on panel, of the fourth lord, dressed in his 
robes as lord high treasurer of Scotland. 


[Brunton and Haig’s Senators of the College 
of Justice (1832), pp. 242-3 ; Douglas’s Peerage 
of Scotland (1813), 1. 538-9, 11. 126; Crawfurd’s 
Officers of the Crown and of the State in Scot- 
land (1726), i. 396-7; Burke’s Peerage (1886), 
p. 495; Register of the Privy Council of Scot- 
land, v. Ixxxi, lxxxiv, xci, 647, 555, vi. xxix, 
287-8, vil. xvill, Xxxiv; private information. | 

Gao s 

ELPHINSTONHE, ARTHUR, sixth Lorp 
BatmeRtno (1688-1746), Jacobite, son of 
John, fourth lord Balmerino, by his second 
wife, Anne, daughter of Arthur Ross, the 
last archbishop of St. Andrews, was born 
in 1688. In his speech on the scaffold he 
said that he had been brought up ‘in true, 
loyal, and anti-revolution principles ;’ and 
although under Queen Anne he held com- 
mand of a company of foot in Lord Shan- 
non’s regiment, he was all the time convinced 
that ‘she had no more right to the crown 
than the Prince of Orange, whom I always 
looked upon as a vile unnatural usurper.’ 
Nevertheless, on the outbreak of the rebel- 
lon of 1715 he at first gave no indications of 
his sympathy with the movement, and it was 
only after the battle of Sheriffmuir that he 
threw up his commission from the govern- 
ment and joined the opposite party, declaring 
that ‘he had never feared death before that 
day, when he was forced to fight against his 
conscience.’ With other Jacobite leaders he 
escaped to the continent, where he remained 
till 1738, when his father, anxious for his 
return after the death of his brother Alex- 
ander in this year, without his knowledge or 
consent obtained a pardon for him from the 
government. He thereupon applied for di- 
rection to the chevalier, who sent him an 
answer in his own handwriting permitting 
him to return, and also gave directions to his 
bankers in Paris to supply him with any 
money he might require for his journey. In 
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1745, on the arrival of the young chevalier, | 


Prince Charles, in Scotland, Elphinstone was 
one of the first to join his standard. A fter- 
wards on the scaffold he stated, with a par- 
donable pride in the staunchness of his Jaco- 
bitism, that he could easily have excused 
‘himself from taking up arms on account of 
his age, but that he never would have had 
peace of conscience if he had stayed at home 
when the young prince was exposed to every 
kind of danger and hardship. The impor- 
tance of his accession to the cause was re- 
-cognised by his being appointed colonel and 
captain of the second troop of life guards in 
attendance on the prince. Though not pre- 
sent at Carlisle at the time of its surrender 
to the rebels, he marched with them to Derby, 
and also returned with them on their retreat 
to Scotland. He was present at the battle 
of Fallurk, but the troops under his command 
formed part of the reserve. On the death of 
his half-brother John, third lord Coupar and 
fifth lord Balmerino (5 Jan. 1746), he suc- 
ceeded him in both titles. After the battle 
of Culloden on 16 April following he was 
taken prisoner by the Grants, who handed 
him over to the Duke of Cumberland. Having 
been brought to London he was committed 
to the Tower, and, along with the Earls of 
Kilmarnock and Cromarty, was brought to 
trial at Westminster Hall on 29 July ona 
charge of high treason. He pleaded not guilty, 
alleging that he was not present at Carlisle at 
the time specified in the indictment. He was 
therefore removed to the Tower, and brought 
up for trial the next day. Being undefended 
by counsel, he for some time doggedly held 
his own against the crown prosecutors, but 
gradually realising that the evidence against 
him was too convincing, he resigned the con- 
test, stating that ‘ he was sorry he had given 
their lordships so much trouble and that he 
had nothing more to say.’ Horace Walpole, 
who was present at the trial, in a letter to 
Horace Mann, states that Balmerino im- 
pressed him ‘as the most natural brave old 
gentleman he had ever seen,’ and that at the 
bar ‘he behaved himself like a soldier and a 
man.’ Unlike Kilmarnock and Cromarty, he 
declined to admit that he had committed a 
crime, or to sue for mercy. When he learned 
that they had petitioned for mercy, he re-~ 
marked with caustic scepticism that, as they 
must have great interest at court, they might 
have squeezed in his name with their own. 
He recognised at once that his case was des- 
perate, for, as he said himself, he had been 
concerned in both rebellions, and had been 
pardoned once already. To the last, there- 
fore, he was constant to his Jacobite prin- 
ciples, and on the scaffold expressed the hope 


that ‘the world was convinced they stuck to 
him.’ Shortly before his removal to Tower 
Hill for execution he had an interview with 
Lord Kilmarnock, to whom he expressed the 
wish that he alone could pay the reckoning 
and suffer for both. He ‘came upon the 
scaffold,’ says an eye-witness, ‘in his regi- 
mentals and tye-wig. His coat was blue, 
turned up with red, and brass buttons ; his 
countenance serene, his air free and easy ; 
he looked quite unconcerned, and like one 
going on a party of pleasure, or some busi- 
ness of little or no importance.’ When he 
took off his wig he put on a cap made of 
Scotch plaid, saying he died a Scotsman. He 
presented the executioner with a fee of three 
guineas, and his last words were: ‘O Lord! 
reward my friends, forgive my foes, bless 
King James, and receive my soul!’ The 
decapitation took place on 18 Aug. 1746. A 
writer in the ‘Daily Advertiser’ thus de- 
scribed Balmerino: ‘ His person was very 
plain, his shape clumsy, but his make strong, 
and had no marks about him of the polite 
gentleman, tho’ his seeming sincerity recom- 
pensed all these defects.’ The writer adds 
that ‘several quaint stories are related con- 
cerning him which seem to be the growth of 
wanton and fertile imaginations.’ He was 
buried along with the Earl of Kilmarnock in 
the chapel of the Tower. By his wife Mar- 
garet, daughter of Captain Chalmers, who 
died at Restalrig on 24 Aug. 1765, he left no 
issue, and with him the male line of this 
branch of the Elphinstones and the Balme- 
rino peerage became extinct. There is a por- 
trait of Lord Balmerino from a rare print in 
Mrs. Thomson’s ‘ Memoirs of the Jacobites,’ 
vol. ili. There is also a print in existence of 
the date 1746 representing the execution. 
The coffin-plates of Lords Kilmarnock, Bal- 
merino, and Lovat are engraved in Wilkin- 
son’s ‘ Londina Illustrata.’ Robert Burns, 
writing from Dumfries in 1794 to Mr. James 
Johnson, says, ‘I have got a highland dirk 
for which I have a great veneration, as it 
once was the dirk of Lord Balmerino.’ He 
adds that it had been stripped of the silver 
mounting, and that he had some thoughts 
of sending it to Johnson to get it mounted 
anew. 


[State Trials, xviii. 442-530; Moore’s Com- 
pleat Account of the Two Rebel Lords, 1746 ; 
Foster’s Account, 1746; True Copies of the 
Papers wrote by Lord Balmerino, &c., and de- 
livered by them to the Sheriffs at the place of 
execution, 1746, reprinted under the title True 
Copies of the Dying Declaration of Lord Bal- 
merino, &e., 1750; Seasonable Reflections on 
the Dying Words and Deportment of the Great 
but Unhappy Man, Arthur, Lord Balmerino, 
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1746; The Principles of the British Constitution 
asserted in An Apology for Lord Balmerino, 
1746; Gent. Mag. vol. xvi., and Scots Mag. 
yol. viii., both of which give copious details in 
regard to the trial and execution; Jesse’s The 
Pretenders and their Adherents; Walpole’s Let- 
ters ; Douglas’sScotch Peerage ee 


ELPHINSTONE, GEORGE KEITH, 
Viscount Kerra (1746-1823), admiral, fifth 
son of the tenth Lord Elphinstone and grand- 
nephew of Marshal Keith, earl Marischal, 
after whom he was named, was born at El- 
phinstone Tower, near Stirling, on 7 Jan. 
1745-6. His second brother, Charles, was 
a midshipman of the Prince George, and 
perished with her on18 April 1758 [see Brop- 
RIcK, THomAsS]. The third son, William, also 
entered the navy, but quitted it while still 
a lad for the service of the East India Com- 
pany, in which he eventually acquired a con- 
siderable fortune. George determined on fol- 
lowing his brothers’ example, and in 1761 
was entered on board the Gosport of 44 guns, 
under the care of Captain John Jervis, better 
known as Earl St. Vincent. He afterwards 
served successively in the Juno, Lively, and 
Emerald frigates, and in 1767 entered on 
board an East India Company’s ship, com- 
manded by his brother William, with whom 
he made a voyage to China, for a private 
venture in which his grand-uncle advanced 
him 2,000/., thereby enabling him, we are 
told, to lay the foundation of a pecuniary 
independence. In December 1769 he was 
appointed to the Stag frigate going out to 
the Hast Indies with the broad pennant of 
Commodore Sir John Lindsay, by whom, on 
28 June 1770, he was promoted to a leu- 
tenant’s vacancy. In October he left the 
Stag and returned to England, and in the 
following May was appointed to the Trident, 
flagship of Sir Peter Denis in the Mediterra- 
nean. On 18 Sept. 1772 he was promoted 
to command the Scorpion sloop, and to bring 
her to England. In December he returned 
to the Mediterranean in the Scorpion, and 
commanded her, for the most part at Minorca 
and on the coast of Italy, till the summer of 
1774, On 11 May 1775 he was posted to the 
Romney, in which he convoyed the trade 
to Newfoundland, and on his return was ap- 
pointed in March 1776 to the Perseus frigate. 
In July he was sent out to New York in 
charge of convoy, and during the follow- 
ing years was actively employed in cruising 
against the enemy’s privateers or blockade 
runners, and in co-operating with or support- 
ing the troops on shore. In April and May 
1780 he served on shore at the reduction of 
Charleston, and was afterwards sent to Eng- 


land carrying Captain Hamond with the des- 
patches. On the Perseus paying off, he was 
iminediately appointed to the Warwick of 
50 guns, and during the autumn and early 
winter was principally employed cruising 
on the Soundings for the protection of the 
homeward-bound trade. In September 1780 
he was returned to parliament for Dumbar- 
tonshire. On 5 Jan. 1781, he fell in with 
and captured the-Dutch ship Rotterdam of 
50 guns—a capture rendered more brilliant 
by the fact that a few days before the Rot- 
terdam had beaten off the Isis, a ship of the 
same nominal force. A few weeks later, 
27 March 1781, the Warwick sailed from 
Cork with a convoy for North America, and 
continued on that station till the peace. To- 
wards the end of 1781 Prince William Henry, 
then a midshipman of the Prince George 
[see Diapy, Roser], was placed for some 
time under Elphinstone’s care, and was still 
with him on 15 Sept. 1782, when the War- 
wick, in company with the Lion, Vestal, and 
Bonetta sloop, drove ashore, at the mouth of 
the Delaware, and captured the Aigle, a 
powerful 40-gun frigate, together with two 
smaller vessels. The Gloire, another frigate, 
escaped up the river into shallow water. On 
the return of the Warwick to New York, 
Elphinstone, whose health was failing, was 
appointed to the Carysfort for the passage 
to England, where he arrived in the end of 
November. 

For the next ten years Elphinstone lived 
at home or in London, attending to his duties 
in parliament as member for Dumbartonshire 
and after 1790 for Stirlingshire. During this 
time also he married, 10 April 1787, Jane, 
eldest daughter and coheiress of Colonel Wil- 
liam Mercer of Aldie (Fosrmr, Peerage, s.n. 
‘Nairne’). It was not till war with France 
was imminent that he applied for a ship; 
and on 2 Feb. 1793 he was appointed to the 
Robust of 74 guns, in which a few months 
later he went out to the Mediterranean with 
Lord Hood. By the middle of August the 
fleet was off Toulon, which after some little 
negotiation was delivered over to the Eng- 
lish. On 27 Aug. Elphinstone was landed, 
with fifteen hundred men, to take possession 
of Fort La Malgue ; and on the 30th, with a 
joint English and Spanish force numbering 
six hundred men, he attacked and routed a 
body of French, which had advanced as far 
as Ollioules. According to James (i. 77), 
‘the success of Captain Elphinstone in this 
affair gained him many compliments on his 
knowledge of military tactics, so little ex- 
pected in an officer of the navy.’ He had, 
however, already had some experience of 
shore fighting at Charleston; and through 
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the whole period of the occupation, dur- 
ing which he continued governor of La Mal- 
gue, he showed that he had fully profited by 
it. On the night of 17 Dec., when it had been 
decided to evacuate the place, the embarka- 
tion of the troops and of the royalist fugitives 
was entrusted to Elphinstone; and several 
thousands were, by his care, conducted safely 
on board the fleet. In the following spring 
he returned home in charge of a squadron of 
the Toulon ships, and received the order of 
the Bath, 830 May 1794. On 12 April 1794 
he was advanced to the rank of rear-admiral ; 
and in the autumn he hoisted his flag in the 
Barfleur, under Lord Howe, in the Channel 
fleet. It was for a very few months, for it 
was decided to take immediate measures to 
prevent the several Dutch colonies falling 
into the hands of the French, and Elphin- 
stone happened to have more knowledge of 
the Hast than any naval officer then avail- 
able. It was hoped that the name of the 
Prince of Orange, who had sought refuge in 
England, might prevent any opposition ; and 
it was determined, in the first place, to secure 
the Cape of Good Hope, by friendly negotia- 
tion if possible, but if not by force. 

Of this expedition and of the whole squa- 
dron in Indian waters, Elphinstone was ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief, and sailed from 
Spithead on 4 April 1795, with his flag on 
board the Monarch. His promotion to be 
vice-admiral was dated 1 June 1795. On 
10 June he arrived off Cape Town, where he 
was joined by Commodore John Blankett 
[q. v-]; and the weather being stormy the 
ships went round to Simon’s Bay, where the 
troops werelanded. Negotiation proved fruit- 
less. The troops expected from India had 
not arrived; but the attacks of the colonists 
became each day more daring, and it was 
resolved that an advance must be made as 
far, at least, as Muizenberg, which com- 
manded the road to Cape Town and to the 
interior. The position held by the enemy 
was strong, but was exposed to seaward ; and 
on 7 Aug. the guns of a detached squadron, 
with which Elphinstone was unofficially pre- 
sent, in a few minutes ‘obliged the Dutch 
to abandon their camp with the utmost pre- 
cipitation.’ When the land forces came up, 
‘after a fatiguing march over heavy sandy 
ground,’ they had little to do but take pos- 
session of the abandoned works, though 
further inland the Dutch held their ground 
stoutly for some time. For nearly a month 
longer the little party had to maintain it- 
self under great disadvantages against the 
unceasing attacks of the Dutch militia. 
On 4 Sept. the long-looked-for reinforce- 
ments arrived ; but even then bad weather 
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rendered it for several days impossible to 
land the troops. By the 13th, however, they 
were assembled at Muizenberg ; on the 14th 
they moved on, defeated the Dutch in a 
sharp skirmish at Wynberg, and on the 17th 
Cape Town capitulated, the garrison becom- 
ing prisoners of war. In the decisive result 
Elphinstone had little share ; but the ability 
and energy which he had displayed in the 
occupation of Muizenberg won for him the 
acknowledgments both of his soldier col- 
leagues and of the government. It had been 
intended that from the Cape Elphinstone 
should go on to India and seize the Dutch 
settlements there and in Ceylon; but the 
delay had given Rear-admiral Rainier time 
to anticipate him. The work there was al- 
ready nearly finished, and there was still a 
good deal to do at the Cape. Elphinstone’s 
health, too, was broken by the strain both of 
body and mind; and though in January 1796 
he went on to Madras, he was unable to take 
any part in the operations, which came to an 
end on 15 Feb. with the surrender of Co- 
lombo and the whole of Ceylon. Having 
received intelligence of a Dutch expedition 
against the Cape, he returned to Simon’s Bay 
in May, but it was August before the Dutch 
squadron was reported on the coast; and on 
the 16th he found it at anchor in Sal- 
danha Bay. The force with Elphinstone was 
so superior that resistance was hopeless ; he 
accordingly demanded the surrender of the 
ships, which struck their flags the following 
day, the officers and men becoming prisoners 
of war. This complete success permitted 
Elphinstone shortly after to sail for England ; 
he arrived on 3 Jan. 1797, when he received 
the duplicate of a letter written 20 Nov. 
offering him an Irish peerage, the patent of 
which was ultimately issued on 7 March, 
creating him Baron Keith of Stonehaven 
Marischal. 

A few months later, on the occasion of 
the mutiny at the Nore, Keith was specially 
appointed to the command at Sheerness. Both 
as captain and admiral he had always had 
the reputation of being lucky; and it was 
now supposed that his name would go a long 
way towards bringing the mutineers back to 
theirallegiance. His measures at Sheerness 
had the happiest effect; ard within a week 
after his arrival the revolted ships began to 
come in and surrender themselves. Within 
a fortnight the mutiny was at an end, and 
Keith was ordered to go to Plymouth and 
hoist his flag on board the Queen Charlotte 
as second in command inthe Channel. The 
spirit of disaffection was still strong at Ply- 
mouth, but Keith again happily succeeded 
in bringing the men to listen to reason and 
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to deliver up the ringleaders. He continued 
in the Channel till the close of the following 
year, when he was sent out to the Mediter- 
ranean, with his flag in the Foudroyant, as 
second, under his old chief Lord St. Vincent. 
The following February he shifted into the 
Barfleur, and until the beginning of May had 
the active command before Cadiz; St. Vin- 
cent, who was in failing health, remaining 
at Gibraltar. The divided command was a 
great misfortune, for St. Vincent was not the 
man to let his subordinate act independently ; 
and Keith was thus greatly hampered. On 
25 April Vice-admiral Bruix got to sea from 
Brest, with twenty-five ships of the line be- 
sides smaller vessels, taking advantage of an 
easterly gale which blew the blockading 
squadron off shore. On 3 May Keith had 
news that the French fleet had been seen 
two days before off Oporto. He immediately 
sent on the news to St. Vincent, preparing 
as he best -could for what might happen. 
Next morning the French were in sight. 
Keith had with him only fifteen sail of the 
line, in presence of these twenty-five French 
ships and twenty-two Spanish in Cadiz. The 
position seemed critical; but the strong wes- 
terly wind prevented the Spaniards from 
putting to sea, and gave the French enough 
to do to take care of themselves. The gale 
freshened; during the night some of the 
French ships parted company, several were 
more or less disabled, all were scattered; and 
Bruix judged that the best thing he could 
do was to run through the Straits and get to 
Toulon as fast as possible (CHEVALINR, Hist. 
de la Marine francaise sous la premiere Ré- 
publique,411); he anchored there on the 14th. 
St. Vincent had at once sent to Keith to join 
him with his whole squadron, but the wes- 
terly gale rendered the communication slow. 
Keith did not get the message till the even- 
ing of the 9th, and it was the 12th before 
the English fleet could leave Gibraltar. Bruix 
had been a whole week inthe Mediterranean, 
and whither he had gone, whither he meant 
to go, or what he meant to do, was a com- 
plete mystery. Starting in pursuit, St. Vin- 
cent had with him only sixteen sail of the 
line. At Minorca, on the 20th, he was joined 
by Sir John Duckworth with four more, and 
was on his way to Toulon when he learned 
that the Spanish fleet from Cadiz had also 
come into the Mediterranean. He did not 
know that it had put into Cartagena with 
most of the ships dismasted (2+. 411), and 
accordingly took up a station off Cape St. Se- 
bastian with a view to prevent the two hostile 
fleets from joining. Onthe 30th he learned that 
Bruix had put toseafrom Toulon on the 26th, 
but with what object was unknown. Anattack 


on Nelson at Palermo seemed not improbable, 
and Duckworth was sent with four ships to re- 
inferce him [see Netson, Horatio, VIiscounT 
Netson ; DuckwortH, Sir Jonn Tuomas]. 
The fleet was, however, joined by four other 
ships under Rear-admiral Whitshed in the 
Queen Charlotte, and continued off Cape St. 
Sebastian ; but on 2 June St. Vincent, whose 
health gave way, turned the command over 
to Keith and sailed for Port Mahon. Keith, 
left to himself, and having, it may be, a clearer 
idea of the worthlessness of the Spanish fleet, 
resolved to quit his strategic station and go 
to look for the French. On the 3rd, off Tou- 
lon, he learned that they had certainly gone 
eastward; on the 5th that they had been 
seen only the day before in Vado Bay. The 
wind was foul, and he was still working up 
towards Vado when, off Cape delle Mele on 
the 8th, he received orders from St. Vincent 
to detach two ships to join Nelson, and to go 
himself off Rosas to prevent the junction of 
the French and Spanish fleets. That the order 
was a blunder is certain. Nelson thought 
that Keith, beg where he was and with 
better information, ought not to have obeyed 
it (Nelson Despatches, vii. excii); Keith 
judged otherwise, but at the same time so 
far deviated from the letter of his orders as 
to take Minorca on the way, thus permitting 
Bruix, who had weighed from Vado Bay on 
the 8th, and whom he must have met had 
he stood on, to hug the French and Spanish 
shore, and so, passing to the southward, to 
join the Spaniards at Cartagena on the 23rd. 
At Minorca, on the 13th, Keith shifted his . 
flag to the Queen Charlotte, and on the 15th 
received St. Vincent’s final resignation of the 
command. Standing over towards Toulon, 
he fell in with and captured a squadron of 
four French frigates returning from the Le- 
vant; he looked into Toulon, Genoa, Vado 
Bay, but could get no news of the French 
fleet. He returned to Minorca, where, on 
7 July, he was reinforced by twelve sail of 
the line under Sir Charles Cotton, but not 
till some days later did he know that the 
French had gone to Cartagena. On 29 July 
hereached Gibraltar. The combined fleetshad 
passed the Straits three weeks before. They 
had gone to Cadiz, and had sailed north- 
wards on the 20th. Keith now thought the 
Channel might be their aim, and followed 
with all speed. On 12 Aug. he was broad 
off Ushant ; the allies had gone into Brest 
on the 8th. From the mere fact that in this 
long and weary cruise he failed to find the 
enemy’s fleet and to bring it to action, Keith’s 
conduct was severely criticised; but he seems 
to have been in a great measure the victim 
of circumstances ; and the divided command 
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and St. Vincent’s ill-health had enormously 
increased the inherent difficulties of the pro- 
blem. 

From Brest Keith went with the fleet to 
Torbay, and in November was ordered to 
return to the Mediterranean, where the com- 
mand had been temporarily held by Nelson. 
He reached Gibraltar on 6 Dec., and was pro- 
ceeding off Genoa to co-operate with the Aus- 
trians when, at Port Mahon, he received in- 
telligence of the pending attempt of a French 
squadron to relieve their army in Egypt. At 
Leghorn he was met by Nelson, with the 
further news that the Russians had with- 
drawn from the blockade of Malta and gone 
to Corfu. He resolved, therefore, to occupy 
the station which these had vacated, in which 
he would also be well placed to intercept 
the rumoured French squadron. The speedy 
capture of the greater part of this set him at 
liberty to follow out his original design of 
going to Genoa. In the flagship alone, he 
went to Leghorn in order to concert measures 
with the Austrians, and while on shore sent 
the ship, the Queen Charlotte, to reconnoitre 
Capraja, which afforded shelter to a swarm 
of French privateers. The Queen Charlotte 
sailed from Leghorn at nightfall on 16 March 
1800, but remained hove to, some three or 
four leagues off, waiting to be joined by 
some officers of the Austrian staff who were 
to take part in the reconnaissance. These 
were on their way off the next morning 
when the ship was seen in the distance 
enveloped in flames. It was known after- 
wards that the fire spread from some hay 
which had been carelessly stacked under the 
half-deck in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the match tub (Minutes of the Court-martial). 
The fire spread rapidly, and the ship, one of 
the largest in the English navy, was utterly 
destroyed; with her nearly seven hundred of 
her crew perished. No such terrible accident 
had occurred since the burning of the Prince 
George, in which Keith’s elder brother had 
lost his life. Keith now hoisted his flag in 
the Audacious, and afterwards in the Mino- 
taur. By the beginning of April the Aus- 
trians had closed round the French positions 
near Genoa, and by the 13th had completely 
hemmed them in. By sea, too, the strictest 
blockade was established, and after an un- 
surpassed defence the French capitulated on 
4 June. On the 5th, what was left of the 
garrison marched out with the honours of 
war, the Austrians took possession of the 
town, and Keith entered the harbour in the 
Minotaur. On the 14th Bonaparte’s victory 
at Marengo reversed the position. By the 
terms of the armistice which immediately 
followed, Genoa was restored to the French, 


and they took possession of it with such 
celerity that Keith had barely time to get his 
ship outside the Mole before the French had 
manned the batteries [see BEAvER, Purrir]. 
His mortification was excessive, and the more 
so as he felt that, with the command of the 
sea, Genoa might have been held, for which 
purpose he had been urging General Fox at 
Minorca to send an English garrison. He 
was now obliged to withdraw, and, going to 


| Leghorn, bade adieu to Nelson, who was 


going home overland, Keith having been 
obliged by the exigencies of the station to 
refuse him permission to go in the Fou- 
droyant, or indeed in any line-of-battle ship. 

It had heen already determined to push 
the campaign in Egypt to a conclusion. Af- 
fairs there had been strangely complicated 
by the unwarranted action of Sir William 
Sidney Smith [q. v.], who had taken on 
himself to conclude a convention with the 
French, by the terms of which they were to 
have a free passage to France. The news or 
this convention, signed at EH] Arish on 24 Jan., 
had reached Keith on his way from Malta to 
Leghorn, and, as it was contrary to positive 
orders which had been sent to Smith from 
Port Mahon on 8 Jan., Keith now referred 
the matter to the home government, suggest- 
ing that the circumstances might change their 
determination, but announcing his intention 
of following out his instructions till they 
were cancelled. Smith wrote to Kleber on 
21 Feb. that the convention of E] Arish was 
disallowed by the commander-in-chief, and 
that the French would not be permitted to 
quit Egypt except as prisoners of war; ex- 
pressing, however, his conviction that when 
the circumstances of the convention were 
known the difficulty would be done away 
with. This was, in fact, the case so far as 
the English government was concerned; and 
Keith, on ‘receiving instructions to allow a 
passage to the French troops, had imme- 
diately sent orders to Egypt ‘to permit them 
to return to France without molestation.’ 
But before his letter arrived hostilities had 
recommenced; fresh negotiations were ne- 
cessary, and were still pending when Kleber 
was assassinated on 14June. Keith has been 
accused of haying, in this business, violated 
the good faith of England (James, il. 448). 
In point of fact, and according to the general 
agreement of jurists (see Nicozas, Nelson 
Despatches, iii. 496n.), the validity of the con- 
vention depended on the discretion of the 
commander-in-chief, and Keith was strictly 
within his right in declining to sanction it, 
as directly contrary to the orders he had re- 
ceived from home. He did, however, submit 
to the government the propriety of accepting 
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it, and it was accepted accordingly, though 
too late to be of any service. 

Meantime Sir Ralph Abercromby [q. v. ] 
had been sent out to the Mediterranean with 
a large armament. He joined Keith at Leg- 
horn on 1 July; but the plans of the govern- 
ment had been unsettled, and though the 
troops were there, nothing had been decided 
as to their destination. In August Keith 
went to Minorca, shifted his flag to the Fou- 
droyant, and was ordered to prepare, in con- 
cert with Abercromby, for a descent on Cadiz. 
By 5 Oct. they were off Cadiz with a fleet 
numbering upwards of 1380 vessels. A viru- 
lent pestilence was carrying off the inhabi- 
tants of the city by thousands; and the 
governor wrote off, deprecating any hosti- 
lities against a place in so lamentable a 
condition. Keith and Abercromby replied 
in a joint letter that they were ‘little dis- 
posed to multiply unnecessarily the evils in- 
separable from war,’ but unless the ships of 
war then in Cadiz were given up they should 
be obliged to carry out their instructions to 
take or destroy them. But when the go- 
vernor’s answer came, virtually refusing com- 
pliance, the joint commanders had arrived 
at the conclusion that the expedition was 
not equal to the undertaking. They accord- 
ingly returned straightway to Gibraltar. It 
is impossible to acquit the two commanders, 
but more especially Keith, of weakness and 
vacillation. On25 Oct.they at lengthreceived 
orders for the invasion of Egypt, and after 
touching at Malta (which had surrendered 
on 5 Sept.), sailed for the coast of Caramania, 
where, ina gale which threatened imminent 
loss to the whole fleet, they arrived almost 
by accident in the harbour of Marmorice 
(Wixson, Hist. of the Expedition to Egypt, 
p. 3; Parson, Nelsonian Reminiscences, p. 80) 
on 1 Jan. 1801, on which day Keith was 
gazetted to the rank of admiral, on the gene- 
ral promotion accompanying the declaration 
of the union between Great Britain and Ire- 
Jand. In Marmorice harbour they were de- 
tained till 22 Feb.; on 2 March they anchored 
in Aboukir Bay; and on the 8th the troops 
were landed. Keith’s share in the ensuing 
operations was mainly limited to guarding 
the coast, till, on 2 Sept., the final capitula- 
tion was signed, and Alexandria, with all 
the shipping in the port, was surrendered. 
The service had been irksome and onerous 
to an extreme degree, without the redeeming 
opportunities of distinction. ‘It fell to the 
lot of the army to fight and of the navy to 
labour,’ was Nelson’s happy phrase in second- 
ing the vote of thanks in the House of Lords; 
“they had equally performed their duty and 
were equally entitled to thanks,’ From the 


city of London Keith received the freedom 
of the city and a sword of the value of a 
hundred guineas; the sultan conferred on 
him the order of the Crescent; and on 15 Dec. 
he was raised to the dignity of a peerage of 
the United Kingdom, with the same title as 
before. 

On the conclusion of the peace Keith was 
permitted to resign the command to Sir 
Richard Bickerton. He returned to Eng- 
land in July 1802; but on the fresh outbreak 
of the war, May 1803, he was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief in the North Sea, where, 
throughout that and the following years, he 
was closely occupied with preparations for 
the defence of the coast, eventually extend- 
ing into the Channel, as far west as Selsea 
Bill. It was not till after the enemy’s scheme 
of invasion was finally disposed of at Trafal- 
gar that the strain of this command was re- 
laxed ; but he continued to hold it till the 
spring of 1807. On 12 Dec. 1808 he mar- 
ried Hester Maria, daughter of Mrs. Thrale 
(Piozzi) [see ELpurnstonn, Hester Marta |, 
now no longer young, and described as having 
‘strengthened her mental faculties by the 
severe studies of perspective, fortification, 
Hebrew, and mathematics.’ Notwithstand- 
ing this she made Keith an excellent com- 
panion in his declining years. 

In February 1812 he was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of the Channel fleet, and on 
14 May 1814 was advanced to the dignity of 
viscount. His command seems to have been 
exercised mainly by deputies afloat, he him- 
self arranging the stations of the several 
squadrons and superintending the whole. The 
fleet, indeed, was broken up into numerous 
small detachments employed on the coast of 
France or Portugal, in convoy or transport 
service, the organisation of which was more 
properly settled in the home ports. It was 
thus that he had drawn a line of cruisers 
along the French coasts, even before receiv- 
ing the news of the battle of Waterloo; and 
little further preparation was needed to pre- 
vent the escape of Bonaparte to America. 
He was at Plymouth when the news reached 
him of Bonaparte’s having given himself up 
on board the Bellerophon, and was through- 
out the intermediary of the government in 
its correspondence with Bonaparte relative 
to his being sent to St. Helena. Bonaparte 
protested vehemently against the treatment 
to which he was subjected, and endeavoured 
to draw Keith into arguing the matter; but 
Keith maintained strict silence on his own 
part, considering himself merely the mouth- 
piece of the government. The departure of 
Bonaparte and the conclusion of peace per- 
mitted Keith to retire from active service. 
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He had accumulated a handsome fortune, 
and for the remaining years of his life devoted 
himself to improving and adorning the estate 

~of Tullyallan, on the north bank of the Forth, 
which he had purchased some time previously, 
in reclaiming land, and in building embank- 
ments and piers, at a large outlay. In 1821 
he received from the king of Sardinia the 
grand cross of the order of St. Maurice and 
St. Lazarus, in recognition of his services at 
the siege of Genoa. Two years later, 10 March 
1823, he died at Tullyallan, and was buried 
in the parish church, where he had con- 
structed a mausoleum. 

The numerous appointments of the first im- 
portance which Keith held during his long 
service, and the many tangled and difficult 
affairs with which his name is connected, 
give his career an interest far above what his 
character seems to warrant. Steady, perse- 
vering, and cautious, equal to the necessities 
of the moment, but in no instance towering 
above them, he made few serious mistakes, 
he carried out satisfactorily the various ope- 
rations entrusted to him, and left behind him 
the reputation of a good rather than of a 
great commander. His portrait by Hoppner 
has been frequently engraved ; a copy of it 
in photogravure is given in Allardyce’s ‘ Life.’ 
Another portrait by Owen is in the Painted 
Hall at Greenwich, the gift of his widow. 

By his first marriage Keith had one daugh- 
ter, Margaret Mercer Elphinstone [q. v.], who 
in 1817 married the Comte de Flahault, aide- 
de-camp of Napoleon, and French ambassador 
in London. The Comtesse de Flahault was 
in her own right, on the father’s side, Baroness 
Keith, and on the mother’s side Baroness 
Nairne. On her death in 1867 the barony 
of Keith became extinct; that of Nairne de- 
scended to her daughter Emily, wife of the 
late, and mother of the present, Marquis of 
Lansdowne. By his second marriage Keith 
had also one daughter, who married, first, the 
Hon. Augustus John Villiers, second son of 
the fifth Earl of Jersey ; and secondly, Lord 
William Godolphin Osborne, brother of the 
eighth Duke of Leeds. 

[Allardyce’s Life of Admiral Lord Keith 
(1882), a clumsy, crude, and inaccurate compila- 
tion; Marshall’s Royal Naval Biography, i. 43; 
Naval Chronicle, x. 1; Nizolas’s Nelson Des- 
patches; James’s Naval History (edit. 1860); 
Chevalier’s Hist. de la Marine Frangaise; Offi- 
cial Documents in the Public Record Office. ] 

J. K: L. 

ELPHINSTONE, HESTER MARIA, 
Viscountess Kerra (1762-1857), the eldest 
daughter of Henry Thrale by his wife Hester, 
afterwards Mrs. Piozzi, was born in 1762. 
From 1765, when Dr, Johnson first became 
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intimate with her parents, she figured con- 
stantly as ‘Queenie.’ Johnson wrote child- 
ish rhymes for her, played horses with her, 
wrote to her, and directed her education. 
The death of her only brother in 1776 made 
her a rich heiress. In 1778, her sixteenth 
year, Miss Burney describes her as‘ avery fine 
girl, about fourteen years of age, but cold and 
reserved, though full of knowledge and intel- 
ligence.’ In 1781 her father died. She re- 
mained with her mother, andin company with 
her young sisters at Bath continued her edu- 
cation under her by reading history and the 
poets. When her mother agreed to marry 
Piozzi, Hester retired to her father’s Brigh- 
ton house, where she saw no company, and 
studied Hebrew and mathematics. In 1784, 
when her mother and Piozzi were in Italy, 
she took a house in London for herself and 
her sisters. On 10 Jan. 1808, at Ramsgate, 
she married Admiral Lord Keith [q. v.], who 
had then been a widower some years, her 
new homes being Tulliallan, on the Firth of 
Forth, and Purbrook Park, Edinburgh; and 
on 12 Dec. 1809, in Harley Street, London, 
she gave birth to her only child, a daughter. 

Lady Keith was one of the original pa- 
tronesses of Almack’s. She became viscoun- 
tess in 1814, on the elevation of the admiral 
to the English peerage, and, together with her 
stepdaughter, the Hon. Margaret Mercer El- 
phinstone [q. v.], she was prominent in so- 
ciety during the regency and the next two 
or three decades in London and Edinburgh. 
In 1823 she was left a widow. Towards 1850 
she retired from company and devoted herself 
to works of charity. She died on 31 March 
1857 at her house, 110 Piccadilly. The vis- 
countess’s daughter (Georgiana Augusta Hen- 
rietta) married the Hon. Augustus Villiers, 
second son of the Earl of Jersey. 

[Gent. Mag. Ixxvili. 1. 85, Ixxix. ii. 1173; 
8rd ser. ii. 615-16; Annual Register, xcix. 299 ; 
Allardyce’s Memoirs of G. K. Elphinstone, p. 349 ; 
Boswell’s Johnson (1823 ed.), iii. 9, iv. 310 ; Mme. 
d’Arblay’s Diary (1854 ed.), 1. 49, 58, 88, 102, 
&e., il. 256, 274, vii. 244-5, &e.; Russell’s 
Moore, v. 8-18, 188, vil. 262, &c.] JfH 

ELPHINSTONE, Sir HOWARD (1773- 
1846), major-general, sixth son of John 
Elphinstone, lieutenant-general and vice-ad- 
miral in the Russian service, who commanded 
the Russian fleet in the Baltic in 1769, 
was born on 4 March 1773. He entered the 
army as a second lieutenant in the royal en- 
gineers on 17 Oct. 1793, and first saw service 
in the capture of the Cape of Good Hope 
in 1795. He was promoted first lieutenant 
on 5 Feb. 1796, and proceeded to India, where 
he became captain-leutenant on 1 July 1800. 
In the following year he accompanied the 
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division sent from India to Egypt, under Sir 
David Baird, as commanding royal engineer. 
In 1806 he was attached to the special mis- 
sion to Portugal of Lord Rosslyn and General 
Simcoe, to advise the Portuguese government 
on the defence of Lisbon, and in the latter 
part of the same year he accompanied Major- 
general Whitelocke to South America as 
commanding royal engineer. In 1808 he 
~ went in the same capacity to the Peninsula 
with the force under Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
and was severely wounded at the battle of 
Rolica, for his services at which battle he 
received the gold medal. He had been pro- 
moted captain on 1 March 1805, and he was 
further promoted major by brevet on 1 Jan. 
1812, and in that year ordered to the Penin- 
sula again. While Sir Richard Fletcher was 
the commanding royal engineer in the Penin- 
sula, Major, or lieutenant-colonel, Elphin- 
stone, as he became on 21 July 1813, re- 
mained in Portugal, but when that officer 
was killed before San Sebastian, Elphin- 
stone, as senior officer of the royal engineers, 
asserted his right to be present at headquar- 
ters. Wellington would have preferred to 
keep Lieutenant-colonel (afterwards Field- 
marshal Sir) John Fox Burgoyne, who had 
long been with him, and knew his ways as 
commanding royal engineer, especially as he 
was in the army, though not in the corps of 
royal engineers, senior to Elphinstone, but he 
had to yield to the latter’s demand and sum- 
mon him to the front. Elphinstone there- 
fore superintended the passage of the Adour 
as commanding royal engineer, and held that 
post at the battles of the Nivelle and the 
Nive, for which he received two clasps. He 
was then left by Wellington with Sir John 
Hope to form the siege of Bayonne, while 
Burgoyne accompanied the headquarters of 
the army in the pursuit after Soult. At the 
end of the war, when honours were freely 
bestowed on the leaders of the Peninsular 
army, Elphinstone was fortunate enough to 
be rewarded as commanding royal engineer 
with a baronetcy, and he was also made a 
C.B. Elphinstone did not again see service; 
he was promoted colonelon 2 Dec. 1824, and 
major-general on 10 Jan. 1837, and died at 
Ore Place, near Hastings, on 28 April 1846. 
[Royal Military Calendar; Gent. Mag. July 
1846.] H. M.S. 


ELPHINSTONE, JAMES, first Lorp 
BALMERINO (1553?-1612), the third son of 
Robert, third lord Elphinstone, by Margaret, 
daughter of Sir John Drummond of Inner- 
peffray, was born about 1553. He was ap- 
pointed a lord of session 4 March 1586, and in 
1595 was one of the powerful commissioners 


of the treasury known as the Octavians. In 
1598 he became secretary of state, and for the 
next five years was a member of all the more 
important commissions of the privy council. 
He was a great favourite with James, whom 
in’ 1603 he accompanied to London. On 
20 Feb. 1604 he was created a peer, with the 
title of Lord Balmerino, the estates of the Cis- 
tercian abbey of Balmerino in Fifeshire being 
converted into a temporal lordship in favour 
of him and his heirs male, In the same year 
he was nominated one of the Scotch commis- 
sionersto treat about the union with England, 
and when the negotiations were at an end he 
was chosen by the privy council of Scotland to 
convey their thanks to James, a sumof 2,000/. 
being allowed him for the expenses of the 
journey. In March 1605 he was made presi- 
dent of the court of session, and while holding 
that office successfully opposed Dunbar. It 
was believed that James intended to appoint 
him secretary of state in England, but an 
end was put to his further promotion by his 
speedy disgrace. In 1599 a letter signed by 
James had been sent to Pope Clement VIII, 
requesting him to give a cardinal’s hat to 
Drummond, bishop of Vaizon (a kinsman of 
Balmerino), and expressing high regard for 
the pope and the catholic faith. The Master 
of Gray sent a copy of this letter to Elizabeth, 
who asked James for an explanation. He 
asserted that the letter must be a forgery, and 
Balmerino, as secretary of state, also repu- 
diated its authorship. When in 1607 James 
published his ‘ Triplici nodo triplex cuneus,’ 
Cardinal Bellarmine quoted at length the let- 
ter written in 1599 as a proof of James’s for- 
mer favour to catholicism. James sent for 
Balmerino, who then, it wasalleged, confessed 
that he had written the letter, and had sur- 
reptitiously passed it in among papers await- 
ing the king’s signature. He was accordingly 
put on his trial, when he refused to plead, 
but he acquitted the king of any knowledge of 
the letter written to the pope, which he said 
had been sent by himself as a matter of policy. 
The king confirming the verdict of guilty 
which thejury found, Balmerino was in March 
1609 sentenced to be beheaded, quartered, 
and demeanedas atraitor. The sentence, how- 
ever, was not carried out, for reasons which 
are made clear by an account of the affair 
privately drawn up by Balmerino. Accord- 
ing to this document, James was by no means 
averse to correspondence with Clement, but 
had scruples about addressing him by his 
apostolical titles, which were therefore after- 
wards prefixed by Balmerino to the letter 
which J ames, who was aware of its contents, 
had signed without hesitation. "When the 


matter was brought up again in 1608, severe 
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‘pressure was put by Dunbar and Cecil on 
Balmerino to induce him to take the whole 
blame on himself, and on the promise that 
his life and estates should be secured to him 
he consented to exculpate the king. He re- 
mained imprisoned at Falkland till October 
1609, when, on finding security in 40,0002., 
he was allowed free ward in the town and a 
mile round. Afterwards he was permitted 
to retire to his own estate at Balmerino, 
where he died in July 1612. He married, 
first, Sarah, daughter of Sir John Menteith, 
by whom he had one son, John, second lord 
Balmerino; secondly, Marjory, daughter of 
Hugh Maxwell of Tealing, by whom he had 
a son James, created in 1607 Lord Coupar, 
and two daughters, Anne and Mary. 


{Douglas and Wood’s Peerage of Scotland, i. 
182, 538; Anderson’s Scottish Nation, i. 228; 
Burton’s Hist. of Scotland to 1688, vi. 138; 
Laing’s Hist. of Seotland, iii, 59-61; Calder- 
wood’s Hist. of the Church of Scotland, pp. 312, 
364, 427; Chronicle of Kings of Scotland (Mait- 
Jand Club Publications), p. 176; Register of 
Privy Council of Scotland, vi. 276, vil. 340, and 
passim; Cal. State Papers (Dom. Ser. 1603-14), 
pp. 466, 497, (1611-18) 137.] A. V. 


ELPHINSTONE, JOHN, second Lorp 
Batmertino (d. 1649), was the son of James, 
first lord Balmerino [q. v.], by his first 
wife, Sarah, daughter of Sir John Menteith 
of Carse. His father being under attainder 
when he died in 1612, the title did not de- 
volve on him, but he was restored to blood 
and peerage by a letter under the great seal, 
4 Aug. 1613. He was a strenuous opponent 
of the ecclesiastical policy of Charles in Scot- 
land, and distinguished himself more par- 
ticularly in the parliament of 1633 by his 
hostility to the act establishing the royal 
prerogative of imposing apparel upon church- 
men. Although, however, a majority of the 
members voted against the measure, the clerk 
affirmed that the question was carried in the 
affirmative. When his decision was objected 
to, Charles, who was present, insisted that 
it must be held good unless the clerk were 
accused from the bar of falsifying the records. 
This being a capital offence, the accuser was 
liable to the punishment of death if he failed 
in the proof, and no one caring to incur the 
risk, the decision was not further challenged. 
William Haig of Bemersyde, solicitor to 
James I, and one of those opposed to the mea- 
sure, thereupon drew up a petition to be 
signed by his party, setting forth their griev- 
ances and praying forredress. It was couched 
in rather plain language, and asserted that 
the recent ecclesiastical legislation had im- 
posed ‘a servitude upon this church unprac- 
tised before.’ The king peremptorily declined 


to look at it, and ordered a stop to be put 
to all such proceedings. The matter was 
therefore delayed, but Balmerino retained a 
copy, which, having interlined it in some 
places with his own hand, he showed to his 
confidential agent, Dunmore. Through a 
breach of confidence it was forwarded by 
a friend of Dunmore’s to Spotiswood, arch- 
bishop of St. Andrews, who, supposing it 
was being sent about for signatures, laid the 
matter betore the king. Haig made his es- 
cape to the continent, but Balmerino, by a 
warrant of the privy council, was brought 
before Spotiswood, who sent him a prisoner 
to the castle of Edinburgh. His imprison- 
ment occurred as early as June 1634, and 
the final trial was not till the following 
March. Hill Burton suggests that the delay 
was owing to hesitation whether to prosecute 
or not (Hist. Scot. vi. 97), but the succinct 
yet circumstantial narrative of Sir James 
Balfour (Annals, ii. 216-19) clearly proves 
that the aim was to leave no means untried 
to secure a conviction. In June he was in- 
dicted before the justice-general, William, 
earl of Errol, lord high constable of Scotland, 
on the accusation of the king’s advocate, Sir 
Thomas Hope, the court sitting into July. 
So unmistakably hostile was public opinion 
to the proceedings, that Balmerino was con- 
veyed each day to and from the castle under 
a strong escort. Before a decision was ar- 
rived at, a warrant came postponing the 
matter till 12 Nov., when, after it had been 
under consideration for twelve days, another 
warrant came to add four assistants to the 
justice-general, who, says Balfour, ‘were men 
sworn to the bishops and favourers of the 
corruptions of the time.’ At last, after long 
debate, the charge was found relevant in three 
points: the keeping or concealing of a libel 
against the king’s authority, the failing to 
apprehend the original author of the libel, 
and the being art and part in the fabri- 
cation of the libel, from the fact that cer- 
tain parts were admitted to have been un- 
derlined by him. The matter was then 
ordered to be tried by a jury, who were 
carefully selected by the government. The 
trial came on in March 1635, and the charge 
being finally narrowed. down to the one 
count that he, knowing the author of what 
was held to be a dangerous and seditious 
libel, failed to discover him, he was found 
guilty by eight to seven, and sentenced to 
death. Before the trial came on, William 
Drummond of Hawthornden [q. v.] had 
written an ‘Apologetical Letter’ to the Karl 
of Ancrum(publishedin Drummonp, Works) 
in the expectation that it would be shown 
to Charles, in which he described such a pro- 
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secution as in the highest degree impolitic, 
and said it was sometimes ‘ great wisdom in 
a prince not to reject or disdain those who 
freely told him his duty.’ The trial was a 
mere burlesque of the forms of justice. The 
excitement of the people became almost un- 
controllable, and while protests against the 
sentence being carried out were made at 
crowded meetings, many vowed that if a 
pardon were not granted they would either 
set him at liberty or revenge his death on 
the judge and the jurors who voted against 
him. Traquair thereupon hastened to Charles 
and represented to him that the execution 
was unadvisable, and Laud concurring, Bal- 
merino was reluctantly pardoned, but was 
ordered to be confined for life within six 
miles of his house at Balmerino. Afterwards 
he obtained full liberty, ‘to the king’s great 
grief,’ says Spalding, ‘ for this his goodness’ 
(Memorials, i. 61). Burnet states that his 
father told him ‘that the ruin of the king’s 
affairs in Scotland was in a great measure 
owing to that prosecution’ (Own Times, ed. 
1838, p. 14). Balmerino was.one of those 
who attended the meeting of the lords called 
by Lord Lorne, afterwards Marquis of Ar- 
eyll, at which they began to ‘regrait their 
dangerous estait with the pryd and avarice 
of the prelatis’ (Spanpine, Memorials, i. 79), 
and resolved to make a determined stand 
against the introduction of ‘ innovations’ in 
worship. Along with Loudoun and Rothes 
he revised the additions to the covenant in 
February 1638 (Rotuus, Relation, p. 79). 
In the assembly of 1638 he resolved to be 
‘well near mute’ (Baitiin, Letters and 
Journals, i. 125), but he served on several 
committees, and on 3 Oct. he signed the 
protest to the king’s commissioner at Hamil- 
ton against his endeavours to induce the 
members of the assembly to sign the ‘ king’s 
covenant’ (BALFour, Annals, 11. 296; Gor- 
pon, Scots Affairs, 1. 127). Guthrie as- 
cribes to Balmerino, along with Hope and 
Henderson, the pamphlet called ‘An Infor- 
matione for Defensive Arms’ (printed in 
Stevenson’s ‘ History of the Church of Scot- 
land,’ ii, 686-95), maintaining the ‘ reason 
and necessity’ of the covenanters to defend 
themselves against the king by force of arms. 
He was also one of the principal advisers 
of the covenanters in sending a letter to 
Louis XIII against ‘the tyrannical proceed- 
ings of theirmonarch.’ Of this Charles took 
special notice in his ‘ Large Declaration con- 
cerning the late Troubles in Scotland,’ re- 
proaching him for his ingratitude both to him- 
self and to James VI, to whom he owed both 
his barony and his whole fortune. Balmerino 
was one of the ablest and most prominent sup- 


porters of Argyll in his policy against Charles. 
When the covenanters resolved to take up 
arms, he aided them with large sums of money, 
contributing at least forty thousand merks 
(Barrour, Annals, iii. 240). Along with the 
Karl of Rothes and others he proceeded on 
22 March 1639 to Dalkeith to demand the 
delivery to them of the palace by the lord 
treasurer Traquair, and to bring the royal en- 
signs of the kingdom, the crown, sword, and 
sceptre, to the castle of Edinburgh (2. ii. 
322). At the opening of the famous Scottish 
parliament in August 1641, he was nomi- 
nated president by the king and unanimously 
elected (id. iii. 45). On 17 Sept. his name 
appeared among the list of privy councillors 
nominated by the king (7. 67), and it was — 
one of those approved of by the parliament 
(2b. 150). On 17 Nov. he was chosen an ex- 
traordinary lord of session. He accompanied 
General Leslie in his march into England 
in 1648 (SpanpiIne, Memorials, 11. 298). In 
July 1644 he was nominated one of the com- 
missioners to England (Batrour, Annals, 
iil. 206). When, after the disastrous cam- 
paigns of Argyll, the command of the cove- 
nanters was entrusted to Sir William Baillie, 
Balmerino was one of the committee of es- 
tates nominated to advise him (SPALDING, 11. 
462). He died on the last day of February 
1649, of apoplexy in his own chamber in Edin-- 
burgh, having the previous evening supped 
with the Marquis of Argyll, and gone to bed 
apparently in good health (Batrour, Annals, 
i1. 388). He was buried in the vaulted 
cemetery of the Logan family, adjoining the 
church of Restalrig, but according to Scot 
of Scotstarvet, the soldiers of Cromwell dis- 
interred the body in 1650 while searching for 
leaden coffins, and threw it into the street. 
By Anne, daughter of Sir Thomas Ker of 
Fernyhirst, and sister of Andrew and James, 
lords Jedburgh, and of Robert Car [q. v.], 
earl of Somerset, he had ason John, who suc- 
ceeded him as third earl. Balmerino was the 
author of a speech on the army published 
in 1642. 

Joun Enpuinstonn, third Lorp Batme- 
RINO (1623-1704), lost most of his landed pro- 
perty by lawsuits, and was fined 6,000/. Scots 
by the parliament of 1662 for having con- 
formed under the commonwealth. His succes- 
sor (by his wife Margaret, daughter of John 
Campbell, earl of Loudoun), Joun Expurn- 
STONE, fourth Lorp BALMERINO, born 26 Dee. 
1682, a distinguished lawyer, was a privy 
councillor 16 Aug. 1687 ; opposed the union ; 
was elected a representative of the peers in 
1710 and 1713; was expelled from his offices 
in 1714; and died at Leith 13 May 1736. His 
son Arthur is noticed above. 
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[Balfour's Annals of Scotland ; Baillie’s Let- 
ters and Journals (Bannatyne Club) ; Burnet’s 
Own Times; Rushworth’s Historical Collections, 
pt. il. 281; Gordon’s Scots Affairs (Spalding 
Club) ; Spalding’s Memorials (Spalding Club) ; 
Rothes’s Relation concerning the Affairs of the 
Kirk of Scotland (Bannatyne Club); Hailes’s 
Memorials, containing many letters to him from 
Johnstone of Warriston; State Trials, iii. 587— 
711; Douglas's Scottish Peerage (Wood); Haig 
and Brunton’s Senators of the College of Justice, 
pp. 313-17; Walpole’s Royal and Noble Au- 
thors; Laing’s History of Scotland; Hill Bur- 
ton’s History of Scotland; Gardiner’s History 
of England.] I Ao dak. 

ELPHINSTONE, JOHN, thirteenth 
Lorp Exrurystone (1807-1860), governor 
of Madras and Bombay, only son of John, 
twelfth lord Elphinstone in the peerage of 
Scotland, a lieutenant-general in the army, 
and colonel of the 26th regiment, was born 
on 23 June 1807. He succeeded his father 
as Lord Elphinstone in May 1813, and en- 
tered the army in 1826 as a cornet in the 
royal horse guards. He was promoted lieu- 
tenant in that regiment in 1828, and cap- 
tain in 1832, and was a lord in waiting to 
William IV from 1835 to 1837. 
took a fancy to him, and made him aG.C.H. 
in 1836, in which year he was sworn of the 
privy council. In 1837 he left the guards on 
being appointed governor of Madras by Lord 
Melbourne. It was said at the time that his 
appointment was made in order to dissipate 
an idle rumour which was current that the 
young queen had fallen in love with the 
handsome guardsman. He was governor of 
Madras from 1837 to 1842 during very quiet 
times, and the only notable fact of his ad- 
ministration was his building a house at Kaiti, 
in the Nilgiri Hills, and his efforts to bring 
those hills into use as a hot-weather residence 
for the Europeans in the presidency. On re- 
signing his governorship in 1842 he travelled 
for some years in the Kast, and he was one 
of the first Englishmen to explore Cashmere. 
He returned to England in 1845, and in 1847 
was appointed by Lord John Russell to be a 
lord in waiting to the queen, an office which 
he held until 1852, and again under Lord 
Aberdeen’s administration from January to 
October 1853, when he was appointed go- 
yernor of Bombay. LElphinstone’s second 
governorship in India was far more impor- 
tant than his first, for during it the Indian 
mutiny broke out in 1857. His conduct dur- 
ing that crisis was admirable; he not only 
promptly checked the attempts made at a 
rising at a few places in his presidency, and 
put down the insurrection of the raja of 
Sholapur, but discovered a more serious con- 
spiracy in Bombay itself, of which he held 


The king | 


the threads until the right moment, when he 
seized upon the ringleaders and prevented 
the conspiracy from coming toanything. Still 
more praiseworthy was his promptitude in 
sending every soldier he could despatch to 
the more threatening localities, almost strip- 
ping his presidency of European troops, and 
his services on this account were only second 
in importance to those of Sir John Lawrence 
in the Punjab. For these services he was 
made a G.C.B. in 1858, and on 21 May 1859, 
on his return to England, he was created a 
peer of the United Kingdom as Lord Elphin- 
stone of Elphinstone, Stirlingshire. He did 
not long survive the effects of the Indian 
climate, and died unmarried in King Street, 
St. James’s, London, on 19 July 1860, when 
his peerage of the United Kingdom became 
extinct. 


[Gent. Mag. August 1860 ; Kaye and Malle- 
son’s Hist. of the Indian Mutiny for Elphinstone’s 
conduct during the mutiny.] H. M.S. 


ELPHINSTONE, MARGARET MER- 
CER, Comrrsse DB FLAHAULT, VISCOUNTESS 
Kertu, and Barongss Narrne (1788-1867), 
only child of George Keith Elphinstone, vis- 
count Keith [q. v. |, admiral, by his first wife, 
Jane, only child and heiress of William 
Mercer of Aldie, Perth, was born in Hertford 
Street, Mayfair, 12 June 1788, and in 1789 
lost her mother, to whose right to the barony 
of Nairne (at that time in attainder) she then 
succeeded. She was early brought into the 
circle of the Princess Charlotte of Wales, 
whose attached friend and confidante she 
became; and this position raised a rumour 
against her (which, however, she was able 
entirely to refute) that she betrayed the 
princess’s secrets to the prince regent. On 
20 June 1817, at Edinburgh, she married the 
Comte de Flahault, aide-de-camp to Bona- 
parte, who had been educated in this country, 
and had taken refuge here on therestoration 
of the Bourbons. The countess took a promi- 
nent place in society. Her husband held 
office under the Bourbons. He was ambas- 
sador successively at Rome, at Vienna, and 
(1860) at St. James’s, and finally resided at 
Paris as chancellor of the Legion of Honour. 
The countess took part in all his social and 
political work. References to her hospi- 
talities abound in Moore’s letters and diary 
and elsewhere. 

The countess died at her husband’s official 
residence, Paris, on 12 Nov. 1867, aged 79. 
She had two children, daughters, the elder 
of whom (who succeeded to her English and 
Irish titles) was Dowager Marchioness of 
Lansdowne at the time of her death, and the 
younger, Mile. de Flahault, was unmarried. 
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[Allardyce’s Memoirs of G, K. Elphinstone, 
58, 418-19; Gent. Mag. lxxxvii. ii. 81; Times, 
15 Nov. 1867, p. 7, col. 2; Russell’s Moore, 
iii. 98, 99, 104, 111, 112, &c., vii. 186, &c.; see 
also Miss Knight’s Autobiography. ] Aes als 

ELPHINSTONE, MOUNTSTUART 
(1779-1859), governor of Bombay, fourth son 
of John, eleventh Baron Elphinstone, and his 
wife, Anne, daughter of Lord Ruthven, was 
born 6 Oct. 1779, and passed his early years 
at Cumbernauld in Dumbartonshire. His 
father, a general officer, being appointed go- 
vernor of Edinburgh Castle, Elphinstone 
spent some of his boyhood there, and at- 
tended the high school of the town in 1791-2, 
after which he was removed to a school at 
Kensington kept by a Dr. Thompson. El- 
phinstone obtained an appointment in the 
Bengal civil service by the interest of an 
uncle, who was a member of the court of 
directors, and landed at Calcutta 26 Feb. 
1796. He was at that time a clever but not 
particularly studious youth, full of energy 
and high spirits, fond of desultory reading, 
and much disposed to sympathise with the 
principles of the French revolution. His 
earliest predilections had been for a military 
career. His brother being at Benares, Klphin- 
stone was posted to that station by the favour 
of Sir John Shore, the governor-general. 
Here he served under Mr. Davis, the magis- 
trate of the district, by whose influence and 
example he was first led to the study of 
Indian literature. He passed much of his 
time in repairing the defects of his school 
education, and laid the foundation for that 
love of the classics which ever afterwards 
formed the chief amusement of his leisure 
hours. In May 1798, VazirAli, who had lately 
been deposed from the nawabship of Oudh 
by Shore and made to reside at Benares, mur- 
dered the resident and attempted a general 
massacre of all the Europeans at the station. 
Elphinstone was only saved by the fleetness 
of his horse. In 1801 he proceeded to Cal- 
cutta to attend the college of Fort William, 
then newly opened for the instruction of 
the young officers of the civil service. He 
joined on 1 Jan. 1801, and on 6 March set 
off on a circuitous land journey to join anew 
appointment as assistant to the governor- 
general’s agent at the court of the peshwa 
at Poona; KE. Strachey being at the same 
time appointed to the post of secretary. 
The young men travelled together, marching 
through ‘the Northern Sircars’ to Madras, 
and proceeding thence across the breadth of 
the Deccan. Elphinstone’s journal abounds 
in interesting remarks upon the scenery and 
people of the countries traversed, and at the 
same time presents constant records of study. 


Then, as always, Elphinstone appears as the 
omnivorous recipient of the most varied 
mental food, extending from Horace, Ana- 
creon, and Hafiz, to the writings of Bacon, 
Warburton, Hume, and Schiller, Timur’s 
‘Memoirs,’ Orme’s ‘Indostan,’ and novels in- 
numerable. He combined through life a love 
of books with a love of sport and a devotion 
to public business. Early in 1802 Elphin- 
stone arrived at Poona. The then peshwa, 
Bajee Rao, representative of the Brahmin 
dynasty, who, from being minister at the 
court of Satara, had risen to the virtual head 
of the Mahratta confederacy, was an avowed 
poltroon. On Sindhia coalescing with the 
bhonsla of Berar in a manner which threat- 
ened the stability of Wellesley’s arrange- 
ments, war was declared against him by the 
British. Lake was sent with an army into 
Hindustan, and Wellesley took the field in 
the Deccan, Elphinstone being attached to. 
his staff. At the battle of Assaye, 23 Sept. 
1803, he was by the general’s side, and his 
letters contain animated pictures of the 
action. This wasin September. Little more 
than two months after, Elphinstone took part 
in the battle of Argaum, where he charged 
with the cavalry. The campaign virtually 
ended with the siege of Gawilgarh, where 
Elphinstone mounted the breach with the 
storming party. On the restoration of tran- 
quillity, Elphinstone was appointed, on the 
strong recommendation of the general, to the 
important post of resident at the court of the 
bhonsla at Nagpur. He owed this rapid 
advancement solely to his conspicuous ser- 
vices and merits. Not only did the general 
dwell upon these in despatches to his all- 
powerful brother, but on parting he paid 
Elphinstone what he doubtless intended for 
the highest possible compliment by saying 
that Elphinstone had ‘mistaken his profes- 
sion and ought to have been a soldier.’ 

At Nagpur Elphinstone remained four 
years and a half, during which his time was 
almost entirely divided between sport and 
study ; but his diplomatic conduct, although 
not conspicuous in history, was evidently 
approved by his employers. In the middle 
of 1808 he was appointed ambassador to the 
Afghan court of Cabul, where Shah Shuja, 
afterwards Lord Auckland’s unfortunate pro- 
tégé, was on the precarious throne of that 
turbulent region. A French embassy was 
now at the court of Persia, with a justly sus- 
pected outlook towards India, and it was 
deemed of the highest importance to esta- 
blish British influence in the Punjab,in Sindh, 
andin the Afghancountry. Towards this pur- 
pose, however, Elphinstone’s mission effected 
little. He was not allowed to penetrate 
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further than Peshawur, where the Afghan 
ruler met him and engaged him in vain ne- 
gotiations. Demands of aid, which was not 
within the scope of Elphinstone’s instruc- 
tions, had to be resisted, however courteously. 
Before long Shuja’s army met with a reverse in 
Cashmere. The fall of his power approached, 
and Elphinstone came away unsuccessful as 
an enyoy, but stored with information, and 
already nursing that germ of frontier policy 
of which he was afterwards to be the fruitful 
founder and exponent. He also propounded 
schemes for acquiring the mastery of lands 
beyond the Indus, which met with disappro- 
bation in the Calcutta council, though after- 
wards included in the defensive arrangements 
which have, for the most part, subsisted to 
the present day. Reflecting on his mission, 
a few years later, Elphinstone penned a mas- 
terly state paper, which it is not too much 
to call the foundation of all but continuous 
subsequent policy. In 1810 Elphinstone was 
appointed resident at Poona. The peshwa 
chafed under the British protectorate, when 
the dangers which had once made it accept- 
able seemed to have ceased. Four years 
passed quickly in Elphinstone’s usual pur- 
suits; but in 1815, during the course of nego- 
tiations with a neighbouring Mahratta chief, 
the peshwa connived at the murder of that 
prince’s envoy. As all questions of the foreign 
relations of the state were placed by the treaty 
under the control of the British government, 
Elphinstone at once interfered. Ina calm 
and courteous memorial he pointed out to 
the peshwa that all available presumptions 
and proofs pointed to his highness’s favourite 
Trimbukjee Danglia as the ultimate crimi- 
nal. Accordingly he demanded justice. The 
peshwa shuffled. Trimbukjee was sent into 
an illusory arrest, from which he soon es- 
caped; and Elphinstone at once prepared 
for a struggle. On 10 May 1816 he re- 
ceived due instructions from Calcutta. On 
13 June the peshwa signed a new treaty, 
ostensibly complying with the demands of 
the British government; and the next day 
Elphinstone had the mortification of finding 
himself superseded by Sir T. Hislop, the 
general commanding the army preparing in 
Central India. It was no doubt an adyan- 
tage that the army organised by Lord Hast- 
ings to act against the Pindarrees was so 
near; but Elphinstone might fairly complain 
that the conduct of the operations at Poona 
was taken from his hands. Nevertheless 
complaint was not in his nature, and he fell 
as usual into his favourite literary occupa- 
tions, with an exclamation of ‘ov dportis 
‘Inmokneion, his favourite quotation from 
Herodotus. Not only was the general put 


over him, but the general confided the man- 
agement of Poona affairs not to Elphinstone 
but to Sir John Malcolm, from whose inter- - 
position some trouble promised to arise. Yet 
Elphinstone continued to work honestly, 
though only in a subordinate capacity ; and 
his friendly feelings for Malcolm suffered no 
interruption. The subsidiary force was or- 
dered to take part in the general campaign 
against the Pindarrees, the irritated peshwa 
being at the same time allowed to make a 
large addition to his own forces, ostensibly 
for the same object. ‘I think,’ wrote El- 
phinstone to General Smith, ‘we risk a 
good deal by sending all the troops out of 
this country, after encouraging the peshwa 
to put himself into a situation to profit by 
their absence . . . but I would rather runa 
good deal of risk . . . than have your force 
thrown out of the campaign and Sir T. His- 
lop’s detained.’ 

The storm soon broke. The letter to 
General Smith was written on 5 Oct. 1817. 
On the 18th the peshwa began to hem in 
the residency, and Elphinstone ordered up 
reinforcements for its defence. On the after- 
noon of 5 Noy. the peshwa moved to the 
attack, and Elphinstone quietly evacuated 
the residency and retired to the camp at 
Karkee. The Mahrattas fell upon the aban- 
doned residency, which was burned with all 
that it contained, including Elphinstone’s 
beloved books and the whole of his private 
property. About sunset the small British 
force advanced, and, after a sharp contest, 
rolled back the surging tide of Mahratta. 
bravado. Order was restored by the return. 
of Smith with his column, but the honours: 
of war fell by acclamation to Elphinstone.. 
In moving for a vote of thanks in the House 
of Commons, Canning declared that Elphin- 
stone had ‘exhibited military courage and 
skill which, though valuable accessories, are 
talents we are notentitled to require as neces- 
sary qualifications for civil employment.’ 

Elphinstone was now, at last, invested 
with full power to conduct the war, and in- 
structed to annex the peshwa’s territory—a 
policy to which personally he was opposed. 
He installed the raja of Satara, however, 
and did all that lay in his power for the 
dwindled Mahratta state. While thus occu- 
pied he received the offer of the governorship 
of Bombay, which he accepted, though he did 
not join until he had taken all necessary steps 
for organising the administration of the 
newly acquired territory. 

The period of Elphinstone’s rule at Bom- 
bay, 1819-27, was one of a new sort of 
activity, for which he showed at first some 
distaste. But he left his mark there pre- 
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paring a complete code of laws, which sub- 
sisted for forty years, and laying the foun- 
dation of a system of public education under 
which that portion of the empire has made 
enormous progress. His retirement was 
marked by the people in a manner peculiarly 
acceptable to its recipient’s taste and cha- 
racter. It was resolved to found a college in 
Bombay bearing his name, and endowed for 
the teaching of those subjects in which he 
took the deepest and most abiding interest. 
And when the proposal was notified to him 
he characteristically welcomed it, eagerly re- 
plying, ‘ Hoc mille potius signis.’ 

From November 1827 to May 1829 Elphin- 
stone travelled, principally in Greece, then 
in the midst of her deliverance from Turkish 
domination. He visited Athens, still gar- 
risoned by the Porte, and made the acquaint- 
ance of the Greek leaders Capo d’Istria and 
Colocotroni. Wintering in Italy he passed 
through Paris in April, and finally returned 
to London, after an absence of thirty-three 
years. No ‘honours,’ in the vulgar sense of 
the word, awaited him. A baronetcy had 
already been declined by his friends, with 
his cordial acquiescence. His unambitious 
spirit shrank from a seat in parliament, and 
he declined the successive offers of the go- 
vernor-generalship of India, the permanent 
under-secretaryship of the board of control, 
and a special mission to Canada. With 
chambers in the Albany and quarters in 
friendly country houses, he occupied the 
earlier years of his retirement in study, inter- 
rupted by visits to Italy. He moved in 
London society, becoming a member of the 
‘Dilettanti,’ and attending occasionally at 
public dinners and meetings. He gave evi- 
dence before the lords’ committee on Indian 
affairs, and wrote papers of full and valuable 
information and opinions whenever consulted 
on such subjects. His leisure was devoted 
tothe composition of his well-known ‘ History 
of India,’ which will probably continue the 
most popular work on that country. In 1847 
he took a house in Surrey, and lived for 
twelve years more, a secluded but by no 
means idle invalid. He recorded his dissent 
from the annexationist policy which is con- 
nected with the name of Lord Dalhousie, 
and it appears certain that his opinions had 
great weight in the new departure which 
marked the administration of Indian affairs 
after the suppression of the mutiny. His 
latest writings evinced no sign of failing 
powers. The end came softly and swiftly. 
He was seized in his house of Hookwood by 
paralysis on the night of 20 Nov. 1859, and 
died soon after without recovering his senses. 
He was buried in the adjoining churchyard 


of Limpsfield, a statue being raised in his 
honour in St. Paul’s Cathedral. Macaulay 
pronounced him ‘a great and accomplished 
man’ (Life, ii. 404). It is hardly necessary 
to point out the extraordinary qualities dis- 
played in the story thus briefly told. Elphin- 
stone was apparently quite devoid of those 
ardent religious feelings which have inspired 
so many Indian heroes. In one of his later 
journals he makes his one allusion to reli- 
gion; it is an encomium on Pope’s ‘ Uni- 
versal Prayer.’ His attitude through life 
was rather that of an ancient philosopher. 
It is remarkable that a man so sceptical, re- 
tiring, unselfish, and modest should be one 
of the chief founders of the Anglo-Indian 
empire; that a man in youth a student and 
a sportsman, in later life almost an anchor- 
ite, should have been nominated repeatedly 
for the higher offices of state, and consulted 
as an oracle by the rulers of his country, yet 
never derive the smallest personal advantage 
from his position. A posthumous volume 
on ‘The Rise of British Power in the East’ 
was brought out in 1887 under the able edi- 
torship of Sir E. Colebrooke. It is quite 
unfinished, and less important in all respects 
than his ‘History of the Hindu and Mu- 
hamadan Periods,’ but it shows his charac- 
teristic qualities of conscientiousness and 
impartiality. The fragment on the cha- 
racter of Clive is particularly fine. 

[The chief materials for Elphinstone’s bio- 
graphy are to be found in Sir Edward Cole- 
brooke's Life, 1884. The events of his public 
career are related in James Mill’s Hist. of India, 
continued by Wilson; and in Grant Duff's Hist. 
of the Mahrattas. An interesting sketch of him 
as governor of Bombay will be found in Bishop 
Heber’s Indian Journal. ] HSG. Ke 


ELPHINSTONE, WILLIAM (1431- 
1514), bishop of Aberdeen and founder of 
Aberdeen University, was born at Glasgow 
in 1431. He is stated to have been the son 
of William Elphinstone of Blythswood, La- 
narkshire, a connection of the noble family 
of that name, by Margaret Douglas of the 
house of Mains, Dumbartonshire. But more 
than once in his career he required royal 
letters of legitimation to enable him to take 
office, and there is every reason to believe 
that he was the son of an illicitly married 
cleric, who was probably identical with the 
William Elphinstone who was canon of Glas- 
gow from 1451 to 1482, dean of the faculty 
of arts in Glasgow University in 1468, pre- 
bend of Ancrum in 1479, and archdeacon of 
Teviotdale in 1482, and who died in 1486. 
The younger Elphinstone was educated in 
the pedagogie at Glasgow and afterwards at 
the university, There are several entries in 
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the registers of the university of his name, 
which wasa common one. Probably he took 
the M.A. degree on 16 March 1451-2, after 
which indifferent health compelled him to 
live for some time quietly at home with his 
parents. Resuming his studies, he applied 
himself to the reading of civil and canon law, 
and practised in the church courts. He was 
ordained priest and became rector of St. Mi- 
chael’s Church, Trongate, in 1465, and was 
in the same year a regent of the university. 
After four years’ ministry Elphinstone was 
persuaded by his uncle, Laurence Elphin- 
stone, who furnished him with the necessary 
funds, to complete his study of law at the 
university of Paris. There his attainments 
were speedily recognised, and he was shortly 
appointed to the post of ‘first reader’in canon 
law. While in Paris he formed the acquaint- 
ance of John de Gaucir, with whom he con- 
tinued on terms of affectionate intimacy till 
Gaucir’s death. After obtaining the degree 
of doctor of decrees at Paris, Elphinstone 
proceeded to Orleans, where he lectured at 
the university on his special subject. On the 
advice of Bishop Muirhead of Glasgow he 
returned home (in 1474 at latest) and was 
almost immediately chosen rector of the uni- 
versity and, not long afterwards, official of 
Glasgow. In his judicial capacity he won 
high esteem, though his sentences did not err 
on the side of leniency, and in 1478 he was 
promoted to be official of Lothian and arch- 
deacon of Lismore. He now took his seat in 
the national parliament and frequently served 
on judicial committees. In 1479 he was sent 
on a political mission to Louis XI, which he 
accomplished so much to the satisfaction of 
James III that on his return he was made 
archdeacon of Argyll. In March 1481 he 
was ‘electus confirmatus Rossensis,’ but his 
consecration appears to have been delayed, 
for he did not sit in parliament as bishop of 
Ross till the close of the following year, 
in which he had gone as ambassador from 
James III to Edward IV, to dissuade the 
latter from lending assistance to the Duke of 
Albany. In 1483 he was a privy councillor, 
and was nominated to the see of Aberdeen, 
though he was not consecrated till some time 
between 17 Dec. 1487 and April 1488, pro- 
bably owing to the difficulty occasioned by 
his illegitimate birth. He was sent a second 
time as ambassador to England in 1484, to 
treat for a truce and to arrange a marriage 
between James III and Edward IV’s niece, 
Anne; and again after the accession of 
Henry VII, when he was instrumental in 
concluding a three years’ truce, In the in- 
tervals of his journeys Elphinstone was busily 
employed in Edinburgh, where he was now 
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a lord auditor of complaints, and constantly 
attended in parliament. He also gave at- 
tention to the requirements of his see of 
Aberdeen, reforming the cathedral services, 
which had fallen into disuse, and restoring 
the fabric by covering the whole roof with 
lead and by the addition of the great steeple 
at the east end. For this steeple he furnished 
at his own expense fourteen ‘ tuneable’ bells, 
which were hung on some adjacent oak trees 
in such a manner that they could be rung 
from inside the building. In the struggle 
between James III and his nobles Elphin- 
stone remained loyal to the king, and in 
February 1488 he was appointed lord high 
chancellor, an office which he held only till 
James’s death in the following June, when he 
retired to Aberdeen. The value of his ser- 
vices, however, was fully appreciated by the 
young king, and he was summoned to Edin- 
burgh to sit in parliament and resume his 
duties as lord auditor. His diplomatic talents 
were especially in request. In 1491 he was 
one of an embassy which was sent to France 
to contract a marriage for the king; in Oc- 
tober of the following year he was one of the 
commissioners appointed to treat with the 
English commissioners at Coldstream for re- 
dress of injuries and the extension of the 
existing truce ; and, later, probably in 1493, 
he was sent on a mission to the Emperor 
Maximilian to arrange a marriage between 
the latter’s daughter and James IV. On this 
occasion he arrived only to find the lady 
already married, but on his way home he 
concluded a treaty between Scotland and 
Holland. In 1492 he had been made keeper 
of the privy seal, a post which he still held in 
1509, and probably continued to hold till his 
death. Jor the remainder of his life Elphin- 
stone, when not occupied by affairs of state, 
devoted his chief energies to the foundation 
and constitution of King’s College at Aber- 
deen. ‘The necessary papal bull was obtained 
in 1594, and the royal charter erecting old 
Aberdeen into a city and university was 
granted in 1498. Under Elphinstone’s direc- 
tion, the king set apart certain tithes and 
other revenues for the maintenance of the 
college, the building of which was commenced 
in 1500 and completed in 1506. In the mean- 
time Elphinstone had obtained the assistance 
and co-operation of Boece and Hay, the for- 
mer of whom he appointed first rector of his 
university. The constitution was modelled 
on that of the universities of Paris and Bo- 
logna, from which it differed, however, in 
one important principle. Dr. Thomas Reid 
(Account of the University of Glasgow) has 
pointed out that, ‘either from experience of 
what Elphinstone had observed in Glasgow, 
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or from a deeper knowledge of human nature, 
he supplied both the defects of Glasgow, for 
he gave salaries to those who were to teach 
theology, canon and civil law, medicine, lan- 
guage, and philosophy, and pensions to a cer- 
tain number of poor students, and likewise 
appointed a visitorial power, reserving to 
himself as chancellor, and to his successors 
in that office, a dictatorial power.’ The sound- 
ness of the principles on which Elphinstone 
founded his university [for further details 
concerning which see Borcr, Hecror] was 
shown in the position it speedily assumed 
as first in popularity and fame among the 
Scotch universities. Other public works in 
Aberdeen due to Elphinstone were the re- 
building of the choir of the cathedral and the 
erection of a bridge over the Dee, for the 
completion of which he left a large sum of 
money. He was also mainly responsible for 
the introduction of printing into Scotland, 
obtaining in 1507 a grant of exclusive privi- 
leges in favour of Walter Chapman and An- 
drew Millar of Edinburgh. He personally 
superintended the production at their press 
of the ‘Breviarium Aberdonense,’ some of 
the lives of saints in which are believed to be 
of his authorship. Elphinstone was strongly 
opposed to the hostile policy towards Eng- 
land which culminated in the battle of Flod- 
den, and that event is said to have hastened 
his end. ‘He was never after it seen to 
smile,’ says Boece. He journeyed to Edin- 
burgh to attend the parliament which was 
summoned in 1514, but he was seized with 
illness at Dunfermline and died shortly after 
his arrival in the capital on 25 Oct. 1514. 
He had been already nominated by the queen 
for the bishopric of St. Andrews. His body 
was embalmed and conveyed to Aberdeen, 
where it was buried in the college beneath 
the first step of the high altar. That Elphin- 
stone left any literary remains is by no means 
certain. He collected materials relating to 
the history of Scotland and particularly of 
the western isles, but he was not the author 
of the continuation of the ‘ Scotichronicon’ 
in the Bodleian Library, which has been at- 
tributed to him by biographers from Tanner 
downwards, but which has been conclusively 
proved to be the work of Maurice de Bu- 
chanan. Another work attributed to him 
was the ‘Lives of Scottish Saints,’ and in 
the library of Aberdeen University are a 
number of volumes on canon law which bear 
his name, but there is nothing to show that 
he was their author rather than possessor. 
Elphinstone was at once the foremost church- 
man and statesman of his time in Scotland ; 
his pre-eminence in wisdom, learning, bene- 
volence, and generosity has never been ques- 


tioned, nor his name mentioned except in 
terms of high praise. 


[The chief authority for Elphinstone’s life is 
the memoir by his friend Boece included in the 
lives of the Bishops of Mortlach and Aberdeen, 
whith contains, however, not a single date, while 
the points he fixes by giving the bishop’s age 
are for the most part irreconcilable with other 
sources of information. These are to be found 
in the Rolls Series relating to Scotland and in 
the Registrum Episeopatus Aberdonensis and 
Fasti Aberdonenses, both of which are published _ 
by the Spalding Club, and contain prefaces by 
Mr. Cosmo Innes dealing with Elphinstone’s 
career. The preface to Alexander Garden’s metri- 
cal version of Boece’s Life of Elphinstone (pub- 
lished by the Hunterian Club) by Mr. David . 
Laing contains, amid much research, an attempt 
to reconcile the various discrepancies in the dates, 
but fixes little, while it unsettles much. Elabo- 
rate panegyrics on Elphinstone will be found in 
the works of Leslie and Spotiswood.] A. V. 


ELPHINSTONE, WILLIAM GEORGE 
KEITH (1782-1842), major-general, was the 
elder son of the Hon. William Fullarton 
Elphinstone, a director of the East India 
Company, and formerly captain of one of the 
company’s ships, who was himself third son 
of John, tenth lord Elphinstone, and elder 
brother of Admiral Lord Keith. He entered 
the army as an ensign in the 41st regiment 
on 24 March 1804, was promoted lieutenant 
on 4 Aug. 1804, and captain into the 93rd 
regiment on 18 June 1806. He exchanged 
into the Ist, or Grenadier guards, on 6 Aug. 
1807, and into the 15th light dragoons on 
18 Jan. 1810, and was promoted major into 
the 8th West India regiment on 2 May 1811. 
On 80Sept. 1813 he purchased the lieutenant- 
coloneley of the 33rd regiment, with which 
he served under Sir Thomas Graham in Hol- 
land, and which he commanded with such 
credit at Waterloo that he was made aC.B., 
a knight of the order of William of Holland, 
and of the order of St. Anne of Russia. He 
continued to command this regiment during 
the occupation of French territory from 1815 
to 1818, and in England until 25 April 1822, 
when he went upon half-pay. On 27 May 
1825 Elphinstone was promoted colonel, and 
appointed aide-de-camp to the king, and on 
10 Jan. 1837 he was promoted major-general. 
In 1839 he was appointed to the command 
of the Benares division of the Bengal army, 
and proceeded to India to take up his com- 
mand. From this peaceful position he was 
unfortunately selected at the close of 1841 to 
take command of the British army at Cabul, 
in succession to Sir Willoughby Cotton. The 
first part of the first Afghan war of 1839 
and 1840 was over; Dost Muhammad was re- 
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moved from the throne of Afghanistan, and 
the English nominee, Shah Shujé, was be- 
lieved to be safely established; the greater 
part of the army which had accomplished 
these services was withdrawn from Afghan- 
istan, and only a single division left there to 
support Shah Shuja and the English resident, 
Sir William Macnaghten. When Elphin- 
stone took command of the division at Cabul 
all appeared quiet, and thetroopsthereamused 
themselves with pony-racing and theatricals, 
just as if they were ina friendly country. El- 
phinstone took no trouble to keep his division 
cantoned in a position of defence, and mis- 
led by the political officers, Burnes and Mac- 
naghten, seemed to forget the peril of his posi- 
tion and his distance from any succour from 
India. His health was also very bad indeed, 
and he left all matters of military routine to 
his subordinates. He was utterly unfitted 
from his age and health to cope with the grave 
position of affairs which ensued at Cabul on 
the assassination of Sir William Macnaghten 
by Akbar Khan on Christmas day, 1841. 
The Afghans promptly closed all communi- 
cations between India and Cabul, and even 
between Jellalabad, where Sale and his gal- 
lant brigade had established themselves, and 
Cabul. The English troops were surrounded 
and practically besieged. Elphinstone had 
little to do in this posture of affairs ; he was 
crippled by gout, and left everything to Bri- 
gadier-general Shelton to manage. At last, 
on 23 April 1842, before the final catastrophe, 
the old general died of dysentery, and his coffin 
was floated down to Jellalabad, where it was 
buried. By many he was blamed for inca- 
pacity, but it is rather the government of 
India, which selected him for so important 
a command in full knowledge of his age, 
infirmities, and long absence from actual war- 
fare, which deserves the blame. 

{Hart’s Army List, 1841; Royal Military 
Calendar ; Kaye’s War in Afghanistan; Gleig’s 
Sale’s Brigade in Afghanistan ; Gent. Mag. Sep- 
tember 1842.] H. M.S. 


ELRINGTON, CHARLES RICHARD 
(1787-1850), regius professor ofdivinity in the 
university of Dublin, elder son of Thomas 
Elrington, D.D., bishop of Leighlin and Ferns 
[q. v. ], was born in Dublin on 25 March 1787, 
and was educated at home by a private tu- 
tor. Having entered Trinity College, Dublin, 
3 Nov. 1800, under the tutorship of the Rev. 
Dr. Davenport, and having gained all the 
honours of his class, he was awarded the 
gold medal in 1805 for distinguished answer- 
ing at every term examination. In the same 
year he gained Bishop Law’s mathematical 
premium, and in 1806 the primate’s Hebrew 


prize. He graduated B.A. in 1805, M.A. 
1811, B.D. 1816, and D.D, 1820. In 1810 
he was elected a fellow of his college, having 
obtained the Madden premium in the three 
preceding years. He was ordained a deacon 
on 28 Oct. 1810, and on 23 Feb. 1812 was 
admitted to priest’s orders. In December 
1814 he married Letitia, daughter of David 
Babington, esq., of Rutland Square, Dublin, 
by whom, who died in 1827, he had two sons 
and other issue. In 1819 he was elected 
Donnellan lecturer in the university, but his 
lectures have not been published. In 1825 
he was appointed by the Irish lord chancel- 
lor and other joint-patrons to the vicarage of 
St. Mark’s, Dublin, and held that benefice 
until 1831. On 31 Jan. 1832 he was collated 
to the rectory and prebend of Edermine in 
the diocese of Ferns, which three months 
later he exchanged for the chancellorship. 
In 1829 he had resigned his fellowship, and 
was elected regius professor of divinity. In 
1840 he resigned the chancellorship of Ferns 
upon his collation by the lord primate, on 
14 Dec., to the rectory of Loughgilly, in 
the diocese of Armagh; and on 22 Sept. in 
the following year, at the earnest desire of 
the same patron, he removed to the rectory 
of the union of Armagh. He effected vast 
improvements in the divinity school, over 
which he presided for twenty years. He died 
at Armagh on 18 Jan. 1850, and was buried 
in St. Mark’s churchyard in that city, where 
there is a brief Latin inscription to his me- 
mory. 

Elrington took a very active and promi- 
nent part in the formation and management 
of the Church Education Society for Ireland, 
founded to provide funds to support the pa- 
rochial schools connected with the church 
on the withdrawal of the parliamentary grant. 
Modifications were afterwards introduced into 
the management of the national schools, which 
removed, in Elrington’s judgment, many of 
the difficulties which had induced the clergy 
to stand aloof from the system. In 1847 he 
retired from his official position in the Church 
Education Society, and publicly declared that 
the clergy ought to accept the amended terms 
offered by the board of national education. 

In 1847 Elrington commenced the publi- 
eation of a collected edition of the works of 
Archbishop Ussher, to which he prefixed a 
full biography; but he did not live to com- 
plete his undertaking. The last two volumes 
have been since published, one of them con- 
taining a valuable index to the seventeen 
volumes, by William Reeves, D.D., now lord 
bishop of Down, Connor, and Dromore. With 
Elrington has perished a great mass of the 
ecclesiastical history of Ireland during the 
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last and present centuries. It is to be re- 
gretted that the design he formed, in con- 
junction with Archdeacon Cotton and the 
Rev. Dr. Todd, of bringing out an enlarged 
and improved edition of Sir James Ware's 
‘History of the Irish Bishops, was not 
carried into effect before his death. Besides 
theological contributions to periodicals, he 
published several sermons and a few pamph- 
lets upon the education question. 

[Dublin University Calendars; Todd’s Cata- 
logue of Dublin Graduates; Cotton’s Fasti Ec- 
clesize Hibernice, ii. 357, 371, v. 180; Gent. Mag. 
(1850), new ser. xxxili, pt. i. 678 ; Irish Eccle- 
siastical Journal (1 Feb. 1850), vi. 17; Stephens’s | 
Introduction to vol. iii. of the Book of Common 
Prayer for Ireland, printed for the Ecclesiastical 
History Society, 1850.] 18% 154 15%, 


ELRINGTON, THOMAS (1688-1732), 
actor, born in 1688 in London, near Golden 
Square, was apprenticed by his father, who 
“had the honour to serve the late Duke of 
Montagu’ (Curtt, History of the Stage, 
p- 150), to a French upholsterer in Covent 
Garden. His associate, Chetwood [q. v.], 
tells many stories of the difficulties that be- 
set them in their joint attempts at amateur 
performances. Through the introduction of 
Theophilus Keene, an actor of reputation, 
Elrington seems to have made his way on to 
the stage. His first appearance took place 
2 Dec. 1709 at Drury Lane, as Oroonoko. 
He subsequently acted Captain Plume in the 
“ Recruiting Officer,’ the Ghost in ‘ (dipus,’ 
Cribbage in the ‘Fair Quaker, &c. In the 
summer he played with Pinkethman at 
Greenwich, taking characters of importance. 
During 1710-12 he remained at Drury Lane. 
In 1712 he was engaged by Joseph Ashbury 
[q. v.], the manager of the Smock Alley 
Theatre, Dublin, at which house he appeared, 
taking from the first leading parts in tragedy 
and comedy—-Timon in Shadwell’s alteration 
of Shakespeare, Colonel Blunt in Sir Robert 
Howard’s ‘ The Committee, or the Faithful 
Irishman,’ Lord Townly in the ‘ Provoked 
Husband,’ &c. In 1713 he married the 
daughter of Ashbury, after whose death he 
succeeded to the management of the theatre. 
He obtained also Ashbury’s appointments of 
deputy-master of the revels and steward of 
the king’s inns of court. A post in the 
Quit-rent Office was also given him, and by 
Lord Mountjoy he was made ‘ gunner to the 
train of artillery,’ a post of some emolument, 
which subsequently he was allowed to 
sell. Under his management Smock Alley 
Theatre prospered, and he enjoyed high social 
and artistic consideration. He made occa- | 
sional visits to London, playing, 24 Jan. 1715, 
at Drury Lane, Cassius in ‘Julius Czsar,’ 


appearing subsequently as Torrismond in the 
‘Spanish Friar,’ Hotspur, Orestes, Sylla in 
‘ Caius Marius,’ Mithridates, &c., and playing 
originally Pembroke in Rowe’s ‘ Lady Jane 
Gray.’ On 6 Oct. 1716 he appeared at Lin- 
coln®Inn Fields as Hamlet. Many parts of 
importance were assigned him. He was the 
original Charles Courtwell in Bullock’s ‘ Wo- 
man is a Riddle,’ and Sir Harry Freelove in 
Taverner’s ‘Artful Husband.’ In 1718 he 
was, at Drury Lane, the original Ombre in 
the ‘Masquerade’ of Charles Johnson, and 
Busiris in Young’s tragedy of that name. 
After this he appears to have remained in 
Jreland until 1 Oct. 1728, when, in conse- 
quence of the illness of Booth, he reappeared 
as Varanes in ‘Theodosius’ at Drury Lane, 
of which during the following season he was 
themainstay. Othello, Cato, Antony, Orestes, 
are a few of the parts he then took. Hand- 
some offers were made him of a permanent 
engagement. These he declined, stating that 


he was so well rewarded in Ireland for his 


services that no consideration would induce 
him to leave it. There was nota gentleman’s 
house in Ireland, he affirmed, at which he 
was not a welcome visitor (Davies, Dra- 
matic Miscellanies, iii. 473). After his re- 
turn to Ireland he was seized with illness, 
while studying with a builder a plan for a 
new theatre, and died 22 July 1732. Hewas 
buried in St. Michan’s churchyard, Dublin, 
near his father-in-law. His last performance 
was about a month earlier, as Lord Townly, 
for the benefit of Vanderdank. He was a 
good, almost a great actor. His style was 
to some extent founded on that of Verbruggen. 
In Oroonoko he was unsurpassed. Macklin 
spoke with rapture of his acting in the scene 
with Imoinda, saying that Barry himself was 
not always equally happy in this part. Colley 
Cibber did Elrington the honour to be jealous 
of him, never mentioning his name in the 
‘Apology.’ <A story is told by Davies (Dra- 
matic Miscellanies, iii. 472) of Cibber refus- 
ing Elrington the part of Torrismond in the 


‘Spanish Friar,’ and resisting aristocratic 
_ pressure which was brought to bear upon 


him. Elrington, however, played the part so 
early as 1715, and was often afterwards seen 
in it. Elrington was well built and propor- 
tioned, and had a voice manly, strong, and 
sweet. The performance in Dublin of Zanga 
won him the high commendation of Young, 
who said he had never seen the part so well 
done. When the London managers preferred 
him over the head of Mills to the character 
of Bajazet, Booth said, upon the displeasure 
of Mills being manifested, that Elrington 


_ would make nine such actors as Mills. Victor 


says, however, that Elrington owned that the 
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Tamerlane of Booth overpowered him, and 
that having never felt the force of such an 
actor he was not aware that it was within 
the power of a mortal to soar so much above 
him and shrink him into nothing. Elrington 
left three sons, two of whom, Joseph and 
Richard, took to the stage, and a daughter, 
an actress, who married an actor named 
Wrightson. In the preface to ‘Love and 
Axbition,’ by James Darcy, 8vo, 1732, played 
at Dublin, mention is made of a Miss Nancy 
Elrington, probably the same, who played 
Alzeyda, ‘and promised to make the greatest 
actress that we ever had in Ireland.’ After 
Elrington’s death his brother Francis appears 


to have been one of the managers of Smock | 


Alley Theatre. Elrington’s personal charac- 
ter won him highrespect. In Dublin and in 
Ireland generally he was a great favourite. 


[Genest’s Account of the English Stage; 
Hitchcock’s Irish Stage; Chetwood’s General 
History of the Stage; Victor’s History of the 
Theatres of London and Dublin; Doran’s Their 
Majesties’ Servants; Betterton’s History of the 
English Stage (Curll); Isaac Reed’s Notitia 
Dramatica (manuscript). | Dies 


ELRINGTON, THOMAS, D.D. (1760- 
1835), bishop of Leighlin and Ferns, only 
child of Richard and Catherine Elrington 
of Dublin, was born near that city on 18 Dec. 
1760. He entered Trinity College, Dublin, 
on 1 May 1775 as a pensioner, under the 
tutorship of the Rey. Dr. Drought, and was 
elected a scholar in 1778, his undergraduate 
career being brilliant, especially in mathe- 
matics. He graduated B.A. in 1780, M.A. 
in 1785, and B.D. and D.D. in 1795. In 1781 
he was elected a fellow of his college. About 
1786 he married Charlotte, daughter of the 
Rev. Plunket Preston, rector of Duntryleague, 
co. Limerick, and by her had issue Charles 
Richard Elrington, D.D. [q. v.], and another 
son and daughters. In 1794 he was the 
first to hold the office of Donnellan divinity 
lecturer in the Dublin University, when he 
delivered a course of sermons on the proof 
of christianity from the miracles of the New 
Testament, which were published in 1796. 
In 1795 he was appointed Archbishop King’s 
lecturer in divinity, and succeeded to a senior 
fellowship. In 1799 he exchanged Erasmus 
Smith’s professorship of mathematics for that 
of natural philosophy on the same foundation. 
On resigning his fellowship in 1806 he was 
presented by his college to the rectory of 
Ardtrea, in the diocese of Armagh, which 
he held until December 1811, when he re- 
signed, having been appointed by the Duke 
of Richmond, lord-lieutenant of Ireland, by 
letters patent dated the 15th of the preceding 


month, to the provostship of Trinity College. 
During his tenure of this office he was the 
acting manager of almost every public board, 
and the generous supporter of numerous cha- 
ritable institutions. From the provostship 
he was advanced on 25 Sept. 1820 to the 
bishopric of Limerick, and on 21 Dec. 1822 
he was translated to Leighlin and Ferns. 
He was an active and useful prelate of the 
church of Ireland. While on his way to 
attend his parliamentary duties in London 
he died of paralysis at Liverpool on 12 July 
1835. He was buried under the chapel of 
Trinity College, Dublin, in which there is a 
monument with a Latin inscription to his 
memory. Another monument has been erected 
by his clergy in the cathedral church of Ferns. 
The Elrington theological essay prize was 
instituted in Trinity College in 1837. A 


| portrait of the bishop was painted in 1820 for 


his brother, Major Elrington, by Thomas Fos- 
ter, and, having been engraved by William 
Ward, was published in 1836 by Graves & 
Co. There is a marble bust in the library of 
Trinity College. 

Elrington was an active member of the 
Royal Irish Academy, and of other literary 
and scientific societies. His works are: 
1. ‘Refutation of the Arguments in Dr. But- 
ler’s Letter to Lord Kenmare,’ 1787. 2. ‘ Re- 
ply to the Third Section of Mr. O’Leary’s 
Defence,’ 1787. 3. ‘Thoughts on the Prin- 
ciples of Civil Government, and their Foun- 
dation in the Law of Nature, byS. N.’ [Thomas 
Elrington], 1793. 4. ‘Enquiry into the Con- 
sistency of Dr. Troy’s Pastoral Instruction, 
1793. 5. ‘Sermons on Miracles, preached 
at the Donnellan Lecture in Trinity College, 
Dublin, in 1795; with an Act Sermon for 
the degree of D.D., 1796. 6. ‘Sermon on 
the Death of Matthew Young, D.D., Bishop 
of Clonfert; with some Anecdotes of his 
Life’ (three editions), 1800. 7. ‘The Vin- 
dication of Dr. Troy Refuted,’ 1804. 8. ‘The 
Clergy of the Church of England truly Or- 
dained, in reply to Ward’s Controversy of 
Ordination; with an Appendix,’ 1808. 9.‘ Let- 
ters on Tythes, first published in the “ Dublin 
Journal”’ (two editions), 1808. 10. ‘ Re- 
flections on the Appointment of Dr. Milner 
as the Political Agent of the Roman Catholic 
Clergy of Ireland, 1809. 11. ‘ Remarks oc- 
casioned by the Supplement and Postscript 
to the second edition of Dr. Milner’s Tour in 
Treland,’ 1809. 12. ‘Letter to the Right 
Hon. W. W. Pole on the Proposal for a Com- 
mutation of Tythes in Ireland,’ 1810. 13. ‘The 
Validity of English Ordination Established, 
in answer to the Rev. P. Gandolphy’s Sermon 
on John x. 1, 1818. 14. ‘Inquiry whether 
the Disturbances in Ireland have originated 
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in Tythes, 1822; second edition, with an 
Appendix, 1823. 15. ‘Observations on do,18S 
L.’s [Bishop Doyle’s] Letter to the Marquess 
Wellesley ; on Tracts and Topics by E. Bar- 
ton; and on the Letter to Mr. Abercrombie, 
1824. 16. ‘Review of the Correspondence 
hetween the Karl of Mountcashell and the 
Bishop of Ferns, with the Letters, 1830. 
17. ‘Reply to John Search’s [Archbishop 
Whately’s] Considerations on the Law of 
Libel, as relating to Publications on the sub- 
ject of Religion, 1834. Elrington also pub- 
lished separate sermons and charges, and 
edited, for the use of Trinity College, ‘Kuclid’s 
Elements, the first Six Books, 1788 (ten or 
twelve times reprinted) ; ‘ Locke on Govern- 
ment, with Notes,’ 1798; and ‘ Juvenalis et 
Persius, editio expurgata,’ 1808. 

[Dublin University Calendars; Todd’s Cat. of 
Dublin Graduates; Cotton’s Fasti Eccles. Hibern. 
7. 391, ii. 344, v. 176; Gent. Mag. (1835), new 
ser. vol. iv. pt. ii. p. 816; Annual Register 
(1835), lxxvil. chron. 232; British Mag.(1835-6), 
viii. 507, ix. 5.] Bug 


ELSDALE, ROBINSON (1744-1783), 
autobiographer, entered the navy as a mid- 
shipman, but left early by reason of the slow- 
ness of promotion, and served in various 
privateers cruising against the French, chiefly 
off the coast of Hispaniola and the west coast 
of Africa, between 1762 and 1779, when he 
retired. For the benefit of his wife he wrote 
an account of some of the most exciting ad- 
ventures and experiences which he had met 
with during his sea life. These episodes in a 
life'of adventure are toldinafresh,simple, and 
lively style, and abound in hair-breadth es- 
capesand romantic incidents. The manuscript 
fell into the hands of Captain Marryat, and 
was freely used by him in the earlier chapters 
of ‘Extracts from the Log of a Privateersman 
One Hundred Years Ago’ (1846). After his 
retirement from active service Elsdale lived 
quietly on an estate at Surfleet, Lincolnshire, 
which had been in his family for many genera- 
tions. He died in 1783. Elsdale married 
in 1779 Miss Ann Gibbins, a lady of great, 
beauty and intelligence, by whom he had two 
sons, Samueland Robinson. SAMUEL was edu- 
cated at Lincoln College, Oxford, graduating 
B.A. in 1803, M.A. 1809, took holy orders 
and a fellowship, and became the master of 
the grammar school, Moulton, Lincolnshire, 
was a frequent contributor to magazines, and 
the author of a volume of sacred poetry en- 
titled ‘Death, Judgment, Heaven, and Hell; 
a Poem, with Hymns and other Poems,’ 1812, 
8vo; 3rd ed. 1818, He died on 13 July 1827. 


[Robinson Elsdale’s MS. Journal now in the 
possession of Major Elsdale, R.A., of Woolwich, 


his great-grandson; Dict. of Living Authors, 
1816; information from Major Elsdale; Cal. 
Oxford Grad. ] J. M.R. 


ELSTOB, ELIZABETH (1683-1756), 
Angto-Saxon scholar, was born on 29 Sept. 
1683 in St. Nicholas parish, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. She was the sister of William Elstob 
[q. v.], and itis said (NicHoLs, Anecd. iv.139) 
that Dr. Hickes was her grandfather by her 
mother’s side. As Hickes, born 1644, mar- 
ried in 1679, this isimpossible. Sheappears to 
have been really his niece. She had learnt 
her ‘accidence and grammar’ at the age of 
eight, when her mother died. Her guardian 
stopped her studies, thinking that one‘ tongue 
wasenough fora woman.’ She obtained leave, 
however, to learn French, and upon going to 
live with her brother at Oxford was en- 
couraged by him to learn eight languages, 
including Latin. In 1709 she published the 
‘English-Saxon Homily on the Nativity of 
St. Gregory,’ withan English translation and 
a preface. The book was printed by subserip- 
tion and dedicated to Queen Anne. Her 
portrait is inserted in the initial letter G. 
Lord Oxford obtained some assistance from 
the queen in a proposed edition by her of 
the homilies of Atlfric (7. 1006) [q.v.] Her 
scheme is advocated in a letter by her to the 
prebendary Elstob, in ‘ Some Testimonies of 
Learned Men in favour of the intended ver- 
sion of the Saxon Homilies.’ The original 
manuscript isin the Lansdowne MSS. No. 458. 
The printing was actually begun at Oxford, 
and a fragment of thirty-six pages, presented 
by Sir Henry Ellis, is in the British Museum. 
It never reached publication. In 1715 she 
published ‘Rudiments of Grammar for the 
English-Saxon Tongue, first given in Eng- 
lish; with an apology for the Study of North- 
ern Antiquities.’ A new set of types was 
provided for this at the expense of Chief- 
justice Parker, afterwards Lord Macclesfield 
(Nicnoxs, Anecd. i. 67). 

After her brother’s death she became de- 
pendent on her friends and received some 
help from Bishop Smalridge. She retired to 
Evesham in Worcestershire, where she set up 
a school, After a hard struggle she obtained 
so many pupils that she had ‘scarcely time to 
eat.’ She made the acquaintance of George 
Ballard [q. v.], then of Campden in Glou- 
cestershire, and of Mrs. Chapone (often called 
Capon), wife of a clergyman who kepta school 
at Stanton in the same county. Mrs. Chapone 
(whose maiden name was Sarah Kirkman) 
was an intimate friend of Mary Grenville, 
afterwards Mrs. Pendarves, and finally Mrs. 
Delaney [q. v.], and mother of John Cha- 
pone, husband of Hester Chapone [q. v.] 
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Miss Elstob was still in difficulties, as her 
scholars only paid a groat a week, and Mrs. 
Chapone wrote a circular letter asking for a 
subscription on her behalf. The subscrip- 
tion produced an annuity of 20/., and Queen 
Caroline, to whom the letter had been shown 
through the good offices of Mrs. Pendarves, 
sent 100/., and promised a similar sum at 
the end of every five years. The death of 
Queen Caroline deprived Miss Elstob of any 
furtheradvantage. Mrs. Pendarves, however, 
introduced her to the Duchess of Portland, 
daughter of her old patron, Lord Oxford. She 
was made governess to the duchess’s children 
in the autumn of 1738, and remained in the 
same service until her death, 3 June 1756. 
Her letters to Ballard are preserved in his 
collection in the Bodleian Library. Ballard 
speaks of some portraits by her as ‘ very 
masterly done’ (Nicwots, L/lustr. iv. 213). 
[Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. iv. 128-40, 714; Ni- 
chols’s Illustr. iv. 212; Nichols’s Bibl. Topogr. 
Brit. yol. i.; Mrs. Delaney’s Autobiography (1st 
ser.); Thoresby’s Diary, ii. 27, 181, 158, 183, 
229; Thoresby’s Correspondence, ii. 147, 198, 
199, 225, 301; Reprints of Rare Tracts, New- 
castle, 1847.] 1OpISE 


ELSTOB, WILLIAM (1673-1715), di- 
vine, son of Ralph Elstob, merchant of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, was baptised at All Saints’ 
Church, Newcastle, on 1 Jan. 1673 (RicHARD- 
son, Reprints, p. 74). The Elstob family 
claimed descent from ancient Welsh kings, 
and had long been settled in the diocese of 
Durham. Elstob was educated at Newcastle 
and Eton, whence at the age of sixteen he 
was sent, by the advice of his uncle and guar- 
dian, Charles Elstob, D.D. (prebendary of 
Canterbury from 1685 to 1721), to Catharine 
Hall, Cambridge, ‘in a station below his birth 
and fortune.’ His health also suffered from 
the Cambridge air. He therefore entered 
Queen’s College, Oxford, asacommoner. He 
graduated B.A. in 1694. He was elected 
fellow of University College on 23 July 1696, 
and took his M.A. degree on 8 June 1697. 
Hearne says that having failed of election to 
All Soulsas a south country man, he‘ became 
a northern man,’ and was elected one of Skir- 
Jaw’s fellows at University College (HrARNE, 
Collections, Doble, i. 114). In 1702 he was 
presented by the dean and chapter of Canter- 
bury, presumably through his uncle’s influ- 
ence, to the united parishes of St. Swithin 
and St. Mary Bothaw, London. Here he died, 
after a lingering illness, on 8 March 1714-15, 
and was buried in the chancel of St. Swithin’s. 
He was chaplain to Bishop Nicolson of Car- 
lisle, who in February 1713 applied for Chief- 
justice Parker’s influence for his appointment 
‘to the preachership at Lincoln’s Inn. 


Elstob was an amiable man, a good lin- 
guist and antiquary, and especially skilled 
in Anglo-Saxon. He was a friend, probably 
a nephew, of the learned nonjuror, Hickes, of 
Humphrey Wanley, Sir Andrew Fountaine, 
Strype, and other men of learning. In 1701 
he contributed a Latin translation of the 
homily of Lupus to the ‘ Dissertatio Episto- 
laris’ in Hickes’s ‘Thesaurus’ (pt. iii. p. 99). 
Hickes wrote a preface to his ‘ Essay on the 
great Affinity and Mutual Agreement of the 
two professions of Divinity and Law, ... in 
vindication of the Clergy’s concerning them- 
selves in political matters.’ It is a defence 
of high-church principles. Sir Andrew Foun- 
taine acknowledges Elstob’s help in giving 
descriptions of Saxon coins for the tables pub- 
lished by him in Hickes’s ‘Thesaurus’ (pt. iii. 
p. 166). Elstob communicated to Strype a 
copy of Sir John Cheke’s ‘Discourse upon 
Plutarch’s Treatise on Superstition.’ This 
had been preserved in manuscript in the li- 
brary of University College, and mutilated 
by Obadiah Walker. Elstob’s version is ap- 
pended to Strype’s ‘ Life of Cheke.’ In 1703 
Klstob published a new edition (much en- 
larged) of Roger Ascham’s‘ Letters.’ In 1709 
he contributed a Latin version of the Saxon 
homily on the nativity of St. Gregory to his 
sister’s edition of the original [see Exstos, 
HrizaBern |, and an Anglo-Saxon book of 
‘Hours,’ with a translation by him, is ap- 
pended to ‘ Letters’ between Hickes and a 
popish priest. He made collections for a 
history of Newcastle and of ‘ proper names 
formerly used in northern countries.’ He 
also made proposals for what was to be his 
great work, a new edition of the Saxon laws 
already published by Lombarde (1568) and 
Wheelock (1644), with many additions, com- 
ments, prefaces, and glossaries. This design 
was stopped by his death, and afterwards ex- 
ecuted by David Wilkins, ‘Leges Anglo- 
Saxonize,’ &c. (1721), who mentions Elstob’s 
plan in his preface. Hickes also speaks of this 
plan in the dedication of his two volumes of 
posthumous sermons (1726). Elstob pre- 
pared a version of Atlfred’s ‘ Orosius,’ which 
finally came into the hands of Daines Bar- 
rington [q. v.] He printed a specimen of this 
at Oxford in 1699 (Nicuots, Lrt. Anecd. iv. 
123 n.) 

He also published two separate sermons 
in 1704 on the battle of Blenheim and the 
anniversary of the queen’s accession. In 
Hearne’s ‘ Collections’ (by Doble, 11. 107-9) 
is a mock-heroic poem by Elstob upon the 
butler of University College. 

[Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. iv. 112-25. This is 
founded upon a life by his sister, published by 
Samuel Pegge in Nichols’s Bibl. Topogr. Britan- 
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nica, vol. i. 1780 (article on history of the Tex- 
tus Roffensis). It is also abridged in the Ar- 
cheologia, xxvi., and republished with some ad- 
ditional facts in Reprints of Rare Tracts at the 
press of M, A. Richardson, Newcastle cn 


ELSTRACKE, RENOLD (RENIER) 
(fl. 1590-1630), engraver, long accepted as 
one of the earliest native engravers in Eng- 
land, is usually stated to have been born in 
London about 1590. It seems, however, al- 
most certain that he was a member of a well- 
to-do family, resident in the town of Hasselt 
in Belgium, and he may be possibly identified 
with a certain Renier, son of Gonthier von 
Elstracke, known to be living m 1613, but 
apparently not in his native country. He 
was in all probability a pupil of Crispin van 
de Passe the elder at Cologne, and came to 
England at the same time and under the same 
circumstances as the younger members of the 
Van de Passe family [q.v.] His style of en- 
graving has very much in common with that 
of those artists, and similarly his engravings 
are more valued for their rarity than for their 
artistic excellence. They are extremely in- 
teresting, as they portray many of the most 
important persons of the day. His chief pro- 
duction was the set of engravings of the kings 
of England, published in 1618 by Henry Hol- 
land [q. v.], and sold by Compton Holland 
under the title of ‘ Basiliologia; a Booke of 
Kings, beeing the true and lively Effigies of 
all our English kings from the Conquest untill 
this present, with their seuerall coats of Armes, 
Impreses, and Devises! And a briefe Chro- 
nologie of their liues and deaths, elegantly 
grauenin Copper.’ This set consists of thirty- 
two portraits and a title-page containing por- 
traits of James Land Anne of Denmark. This 
title-page, with different portraits, was used 
for the Karl of Monmouth’s translation of 
Biondi’s ‘ History of the Civil Wars.’ The 
plates were subsequently used for ‘ Florus 
Anglicus, or Lives of the Kings of England,’ 
and again for William Martyn’s ‘ Historie 
and Lives of the Kings of England.’ In both 
these cases they have letterpress at the back, 
and are in avery much worn condition. One 
of the rarest of Elstracke’s engravings, and 
the most highly prized by collectors, is the 
double whole-length portrait of Mary Queen 
of Scots and Henry, lord Darnley; an im- 
pression of this was sold in 1824 in the col- 
lection of Sir Mark Sykes for 817. 18s.; the 
same print was sold at the dispersal of the 
Stowe Granger... in 1849 (whena great num- 
ber of Elstracke’s engravings were disposed 
of ) for 337. 10s., and in March 1884, at the 
sale of the Dent collection, was purchased for 
the British Museum at a cost of 1507. Among 


other rare engravings by Elstracke were si- 
milar portraits of Frederick V, elector pala- 
tine, and Princess Elizabeth (Dent sale, 23/.), 
and James I of England and Anne of Den- 
mark (Dent sale, 65/.) A portrait of Sir 
Righard Whittington was first engraved by 
Elstracke with the hand resting on a skull, 
which was subsequently altered to a cat; in 
its original state it isextremely rare. Among 
other notabilities whose portraits were en- 
graved by Elstracke were: Gervase Babing- 
ton, bishop of Worcester, Sir Julius Cesar, 
Sir Thomas More, Thomas Sutton, founder 
of the Charterhouse, Thomas Howard, earl of 
Suffolk, John, lord Harington of Exton, 
Robert Devereux, earl of Essex, Robert Carr, 
earl of Somerset, and his wife, Sir Thomas 
Overbury, Matthew Hutton, archbishop of 
York, Tobias Matthew, archbishop of York, 
and others. He also engraved numerous 
frontispieces. A print of James I sitting in 
parliament is dated 1624, and there is a 
similar print of Charles I ascribed to El- 
stracke, in which case he must have lived on 
into the reign of the latter king. It is not 
known when he died. 

[Redgrave’s Dict. of Artists; Walpole’s Anec- 
dotes of Painting, ed. Dallaway and Wornum ; 
Siret’s Journal des Beaux-Arts, 1867, 1868; 
Catalogues of the Sutherland and Morrison col- 
lections ; sale catalogues mentioned above. ] 

Ie 


ELSUM, JOHN (4. 1700-1705), was the 
author of a collection of ‘ Epigrams upon the 
Paintings of the most eminent Masters, An- 
tient and Modern, with Reflexions upon the 
several Schools of Painting, by J. E., Esq.’ 
(8vo, London, 1700). The similarity of ini- 
tials has caused this work to be sometimes 
ascribed to John Evelyn [q. v.] Some of 
the epigrams are translations from Michael 
Silos’s ‘De Romana Pictura et Sculptura.’ 
Elsum also published in 1703 ‘The Art of 
Painting after the Italian Manner, with Prac- 
tical Observations on the Principal Colours 
and Directions how to know a Good Picture;’ 
and in 1704 ‘A Description of the celebrated 
pieces of Paintings of the most Antient Mas- 
ie in verse.’ No details are known of his 

ife. 

[Brit. Mus. Cat.; Universal Catalogue of 
Books on Art.] Ip XCh 


ELSYNGE, HENRY (1598-1654), clerk 
of the House of Commons, eldest son of 
Henry Elsynge, was born at Battersea in 
1598, educated at Westminster under L. Os- 
baldiston, and entered Christ Church, Oxford, 
as a commoner, 1621, proceeding B.A. 1625. 
After spending seven years in foreign travel, 
Archbishop Laud procured him the appoint- 
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ment of clerk of the House of Commons, 
where his services were highly valued, espe- 
cially during the Long parliament. In 1648 
he resigned his appointment to avoid taking 
part in the proceedings against Charles I 
(Wurretockn, Memorials, 1732, p. 364), and 
retired to Hounslow in Middlesex, where he 
died, and was buried in St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster, 1654. Elsynge was a man of con- 
siderable learning and ability and a good 
scholar. Whitelocke and Selden were among 
his friends. His works are: 1. ‘ Of the Form 
and Manner of Holding a Parliament in 
England, 1663 (apparently derived from a 
manuscript in eight chapters, of similar scope, 
written by his father, 1626; the third edition 
was published in 1675, and a new and en- 
larged edition, edited by Tyrwhitt, in 1768). 
2. ‘A Tract concerning Proceedings in Par- 
hhament.’ 3. ‘A Declaration or Remonstrance 
of the State of the Kingdom,’ 1642 (re- 
printed in Rushworth’s ‘ Historical Collec- 
tion,’ vol. iv., and in FE. Husband’s ‘ Remon- 
strances,’ 1643, p. 195). 4. ‘Method of Pass- 
ing Bills in Parliament,’ 1685 (reprinted in 
* Harleian Miscellany ’). 

[Kippis’s Biog. Brit. 1793, v. 586; Wood's 
Athenee, ed. Bliss, iii. 363; Wood’s Fasti, i. 231; 
Rushworth’s Historical Collection, 16459, vol. iv. ; 
¥. Husband’s Remonstrances, 1646, p. 195; 
Watt's Bibl. Brit, 1824, p. 335.] N. D. F. P. 


ELTON, Sir CHARLES ABRAHAM 
(1778-1853), author, only son of the Rey. 
Sir Abraham Elton, fifth baronet, by Hliza- 
beth, daughter of Sir John Durbin, alderman 
of Bristol, was born at Bristol on 31 Oct. 
1778. He was educated at Eton, and at the 
age of fifteen received a commission in the 
48th regiment, in which he rose to the rank 
of captain. He served with the 4th regiment 
in Holland under the Duke of York. He was 
afterwards lieutenant-colonel of the Somer- 
setshire militia. On the death of his father 
(23 Feb. 1842) he became sixth baronet. He 
married in 1804 Sarah, eldest daughter of 
Joseph Smith, merchant of Bristol, by whom 
he had five sons and eight daughters. The 
two eldest sons were drowned in 1819, while 
bathing near Weston-super-Mare. The third, 
Arthur Hallam (4. 19 April 1818), succeeded 
to the baronetcy, and died 14 Oct. 1883. His 
seventh daughter, Mary Elizabeth, married 
her cousin, Frederick Bayard, fourth son of 
the fifth baronet, and was mother of the 
present Charles Isaac Elton, M.P., and au- 
thor of ‘Origins of English History’ (Fos- 
ver, Peerage). The eighth daughter, Jane 
Octavia, married W. H. Brookfield [q. v.] 
Elton’s sister, Julia Maria, married Henry 
Hallam the historian. Elton was a man of 

VOL, XVII. 


cultivated tastes. He was a strong whig, 
and spoke at the Westminster hustings on 
behalf of Romilly and Hobhouse; but lat- 
terly he lived much in retirement at his 
house, Clevedon Court. He died at Bath on 
1 June 1853. 

He published: 1. ‘Poems,’ 1804. 2. ‘Re- 
mains of Hesiod, translated into English 
verse,” 3. ‘Tales of Romance, and other 
Poems, including selections from Propertius,’ 
1810. 4. ‘Specimens of the Classical Poets 
in a chronological series from Homer to Try- 
phiodorus, translated into English verse,’ 
1814 (with critical observations prefixed to 
each specimen; reviewed in the ‘Quarterly 
Review,’ xiii. 151-8). 5, ‘Remains of Hesiod, 
translated... with notes, 1815 (‘by C. A.E.’) 
6. ‘Appeal to Scripture and Tradition in De- 
fence of the Unitarian Faith’ (anon.), 1818. 
7. ‘The Brothers, a Monody [referring to 
the death of his sons], and other Poems,’ 
1820. 8. ‘ History of Roman Emperors,’ 1825. 
9. ‘ Aevrepat Ppovrides. Second Thoughts on 
the Person of Christ ... containing reasons 
for the Author’s Secession from the Uni- 
tarian Communion and his adherence to that 
of the Established Church,’ 1827. 

[Gent. Mag. 1853, ii. 88, 89; Foster’s and 
Burke’s Baronetages. | 


ELTON, EDWARD WILLIAM (1794- 
18438), actor, was born in London, in the parish 
of Lambeth, in August 1794, and was trained 
for the law in the office of a solicitor named 
Springhallin Verulam Buildings, Gray’s Inn. 
His father, whose name was Elt, was a school- 
master in the neighbourhood of Tottenham 
Court Road, and got up plays among his 
scholars. In these, at the Sans Souci Theatre 
in Leicester Place, and subsequently at Pym’s 
private theatre, Wilson Street, Gray’s Inn 
Lane, Elton acted asa youth, Afterjoining a 
strolling company, he appeared, 1823, as uti- 
lity actor at the Olympic, playing in ‘A Fish 
out of Water, where he made the acquaint- 
ance of Tyrone Power. At Christmas he went 
to the Liverpool Amphitheatre, where the 
following year, after a summer engagement at 
Birmingham, under Alfred Bunn [q. v.], he 
played Napoleon in the spectacle of the ‘Battle 
of Waterloo.’ He then, at the Theatre Royal, 
Liverpool, played Cominius in ‘ Coriolanus.’ 
After starring in Chester, Worcester, Shrews- 
bury, and elsewhere, he attracted in Manches- 
ter the favourable notice of Charles Young, 
with whom he appeared in Norwich and Cam- 
bridge. His efforts in Shakespearean parts 
were not very successful. With a faircountry 
reputation, however, he came in 1831 to the 
Garrick Theatre in Whitechapel, opening 
under Conquest and Wynn in Richard ITI. 
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Great popularity attended him at the east 
end. In October 1832 he was at the Strand 
Theatre, whence he went to the Surrey. An 
unsuccessful engagement at the Haymarket, 
under Morris, in 1833 came to a speedy 
termination. He then returned to the minor 
theatres, was in the spring of 1836 at the 
Adelphi, and 19 Jan. 1837 at Covent Garden, 
under Osbaldiston’s management, made a suc- 
cessas Walter Tyrrell in the drama so named. 
On the production, 26 June 1837, at the Hay- 
market of ‘The Bridal,’ adapted by Sheridan 
Knowles from the ‘ Maid’s Tragedy’ of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, he gained much credit as 
Amintor. He was then engaged for Covent, 
Garden, at which house he was the original 
Beauseant in the ‘ Lady of Lyons,’ At Drury 
Lane, 1839-40, he played Romeo and Rolla, 
and was the original Rizzioin Haynes’s ‘ Mary 
Stuart.’ He then retired to the minor thea- 
tres, and in 1841-2 returned with Mac- 
ready to Drury Lane. The theatre closed 
14 June 1843. Before the termination of 
the season he accepted an engagement of a 
month from W. Murray of the Edinburgh 
Theatre. Returning thence to London on 
board the Pegasus, he was drowned, the ship 
having struck on a rock near Holy Island and 
gone down. A strong sensation was caused 
by his death, and benefits for his children, 
to which liberal subscriptions were sent, tock 
place at many theatres. The chair at a pre- 
liminary meeting in London for the purpose 
was taken by Charles Dickens. Elton was 
unfortunate in marriage, having been sepa- 
rated from his first wife, and the second wife, 
a Miss Pratt, the mother of five of his seven 
children, going mad. In addition to the cha- 
racters mentioned, Elton was good as Edgar 
in ‘Lear,’ He was the original Eugene Aram, 
Thierry, and Waller in the ‘Love Chase’ 
of Sheridan Knowles. Elton contributed a 
little to periodical literature, and gave lec- 
tures on the drama at the National Hall (now 
the Royal Music Hall), Holborn. He was 
one of the original promoters of the General 
Theatrical Fund Association. 


{Marshall’s Lives of the Most Celebrated Actors 
and Actresses, no date (1847); Macready’s Re- 
miniscences; Era, 80 July 1843; Era Almanack; 
Memoir of Henry Compton, by his son, 1879; 
The Owl, 30 July 1831, in which isa coarse por- 
trait of Elton as Sir Giles Overreach.] J. K. 


ELTON, JAMES FREDERIC (1840- 
1877), African explorer, born 3 Aug. 1840, 
was the second son of Lieutenant-colonel 
Roberts W. Elton of the 59th regiment, Ben- 
gal army, and grandson of Jacob Elton of 
Dedham, Essex. When the Indian mutiny 
broke out he entered the Bengal army and 


saw much active service. Having been with 
the relieving armies at Delhi and Lucknow 
he was placed on the staff of the commander- 
in-chief, Sir Hugh Rose (Lord Strathnairn), 
to whom he was aide-de-camp for some years. 
fis services obtained for him the Indian 
medal with two clasps. In 1860 he volun- 
teered for service in China, and was present 
atthe taking of Pekin and other engagements, 
receiving the China medal after the cam- 
paign. Soon after gaining his captaincy 
(98th regiment), he left the English service, 
and in 1866 joined the staff of the French 
army in Mexico during the ‘reign’ of the 
Emperor Maximilian. On his return to Eng- 
land at the conclusion of the war, he pub- 
lished a graphic: account of his adventures, 
entitled ‘With the French in Mexico,’ 8vo, 
London, 1867. In 1868 he went to Natal, 
and occupied himself in travelling about the 
colony until 1870, when he undertook a long 
journey of exploration from the Tati gold 
district down to the mouth of the Limpopo, 
his narrative of which, accompanied by an 
excellent map, was published in vol. xli. of 
the ‘ Journal’ of the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety. In 1871 he was sent to make reports 
on the gold and diamond fields, and was also 
employed on a diplomatic mission to settle 
differences with the Portuguese authorities. 
In 1872 he was appointed government agent 
on the Zulu frontier. After some months he 
returned to Natal to recover from a severe 
attack of fever caused by incessant toil and 
exposure. While at Natal, he acted as pro- 
tector of the immigrant native labourers, and 
became a member of the executive and legis- 
lative councils. Desirous of engaging in more 
active work, in 1873 he left Natal entrusted 
with various important missions: one of 
which was to treat with the governor-general 
of Mozambique and the sultan of Zanzibar, 
regarding the laying down of a telegraph cable 
from Aden ; the second, to inquire into the 
emigration of native labour from Delagoa Bay 
and to confer with the governor-general of 
Mozambique; andthe third, to meet Sir Bartle 
Frere at Zanzibar, and assist in considering 
the slave-trade question. During the same year 
he wasappointed by Sir Bartle Frere assistant 
political agent and vice-consul at Zanzibar, 
with a view to assist Dr. Kirk in the suppres- 
sion of the East African slave-trade. While 
occupying this post he made an interesting 
journey along the coast country between Dar- 
es-Salaam and Quiloa, or Kilwa, an account 
of which, enriched with observations on the 
products of the country, was published, with 
a map supplied by him, in vol. xliv. of the 
‘Journal’ of the Royal Geographical Society. 
In March 1875 he was promoted to the office 
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of British consul in Portuguese territory, with 
residence at Mozambique. He was here en- 
gaged in many expeditions for the suppression 
of the slave-trade from this and other parts of 
the east coast, in the course of which he made 
numerous journeys by sea and land, to the 
south as far as Delagoa Bay, and over the 
Indian Ocean to the Seychelle Islands and 
Madagascar. 

Early in 1877 he started from Mozambique 
on an expedition to the west and north-west, 
into the heart of the Makua country, return- 
ing to the coast at Mwendazi or Memba Bay ; 
thence he went northward, a journey of four 
hundred and fifty miles on foot, through the 
curious craggy peaks of Sorisa, and up the 
Lurio, to the Sugarloaf Hills and cataracts 
of Pomba, descending again to Ibo. He also 
visited all the Kerimba Islands, and explored 
the coast up to the limit of the Zanzibar main- 
land territory, beyond the Bay of Tongue, 
which occupied him three months. In July 
of the same year Elton left Mozambique for 
the Zambesi and the Shiré rivers, his inten- 
tion being to visit the British mission sta- 
tions on Lake Nyassa, explore the lake and 
surrounding country, visit various chiefs con- 
nected with the slave-trade, and ascertain the 
possibility of a route from the north end of 
the lake to Quiloa, at which seaport he pro- 
posed to embark ina steamer for Zanzibar, hop- 
ing to reach the latter place in November or 
early in December. His mission to the chiefs 
and the circumnayigation of the lake were 
successfully accomplished, but with the land 
journey troubles began; ‘the country was 
devastated by warsamone the different tribes, 
porterage and food were often unobtainable, 
and instead of taking a direct route to the 
east Elton was compelled to travel by a very 
circuitous one to the north.’ He struggled 
on, ‘full of hope, energetic to the last,’ till 
within a few miles of the town of Usekhe in 
Ugogo, on the caravan-route between the 
coast opposite Zanzibar and Unyanyembe, 
when he sank from malarious fever, brought 
on by exposure and privation. He died 
19 Dec. 1877, aged 37, and was buried about 
two miles from his last camp, under a large 
baobab tree which overlooks the plains of 
Usekhe. His four companions, Messrs. Cot- 
terill, Rhodes, Hoste, and Downie, marked 
the spot by a large wooden cross, and carved 
his initials on the tree which overshadows 
his grave. 

Elton was a man of remarkable personal 
energy, courage, and perseverance, and was 
much endeared to all those who knew him 
by the frankness, kindness, and modesty of 
his behaviour. He was, moreover, a clever 
artist ; his maps and sketches of scenery and 


people made during his expeditions are ad- 
mirable. His journals were edited and com- 
pleted by Mr. H. B. Cotterill under the title 
of ‘Travels and Researches among the Lakes 
and Mountains of Eastern and Central Africa. 
... With maps and illustrations’ [and a pre- 
face, by Horace Waller, containing a brief 
memoir of J. F. Elton], 8vo, London, 1879. 
A portrait accompanies the work. 


[Sir R. Aleock’s Anniversary Address, 27 May 
1878, in Proceedings of Royal Geographical So- 
ciety, xxii. 306-8, also pp. 248-51, and passim ; 
Waller’s Preface to Travels; Annual Register 
(1878), exx. 141-2; Sanders’s Celebrities of the 
Century, p. 393.] G. G. 


ELTON, RICHARD (f. 1650), military 
writer, was a native of Bristol. He joined 
the militia of the city of London, and in 
1649 had risen to the rank of major. In 1654 
he was deputy-governor of Hull under the 
parliament, and two years later, being then 
lieutenant-colonel, he was governor-general. 
His son, Ensign Richard Elton, held some 
post under him. A large quantity of official 
correspondence between Elton and the ad- 
miralty is preserved among the state papers. 
Elton was the author of ‘ The compleat Body 
of the Art Military, exactly compiled and 
gradually composed for the foot in the best 
refined manner, according to the practise of 
modern times ; divided into three books, the 
first containing the postures of the pike and 
musket with their conformities and the dig- 
nities of Ranks and Files . . .; the second 
comprehending twelve exercises; the third 
setting forth the drawing up and exercising 
of Regiments after the manner of private 
companies . . ., together with the duties of 
all private souldiers and ofticers in a Regiment, 
from a Sentinell to a Collonel . . .; illus- 
trated with a varietie of Figures of Battail 
very profitable and delightfull for all noble 
and heroic spirits, in a fuller manner than 
have been heretofore published.—By Richard 
Elton, Serjeant-Major,’ London, 1650, fol. 
The volume is dedicated to Fairfax, and con- 
tains a number of laudatory pieces of verse 
addressed to Elton by his brother officers. 
Prefixed is a portrait of the author, engraved 
by Droeshout. A second edition, with some 
trifling additions, was published in 1659, at 
which time Elton was still living. 

[Cal. State Papers (Dom. Ser.), 1653-4, 1654, 
1657, 1657-8. } A.V. 

ELVEY, STEPHEN (1805-1860), or- 
ganist and composer, was the elder brother 
and for some time the musical instructor of 
Sir George Elvey. Stephen was born in 
June 1805, at Canterbury, and received his 
training as chorister of the cathedral under 
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Highmore Skeats. In 1830 he succeeded 
Bennett as organist of New College, Oxford, 
and won repute for his skilful playing. He 
became Mus. Bac. Oxon. 1831, and Mus. 
Doe. 1838. He was organist of St. Mary’s 
(University) Church, and from 1846 organist 
of St. John’s College. While Dr. Crotch 
held simultaneously the offices of professor 
of music and choragus at Oxford, Elvey 
acted as his deputy in all professorial matters 
for some years before Crotch died at the end 
of 1847. In 1848 the offices were divided, 
Sir Henry Bishop becoming professor, and 
Dr. Elvey choragus. He retained his appoint- 
ments until his death, October 1860, at the 
age of fifty-five. 

Elvey made a few but not unimportant con- 
tributions to sacred musi¢. The well-known 
‘ Evening Service in continuation of Croft’s 
Morning Service in A,’ since re-edited by 
Dr. Martin, dates from about 1825, when 
Elvey was lay-clerk at Canterbury Cathe- 
dral. The ‘Oxford Psalm Book,’ 1852, con- 
taining six original tunes, was inspired by 
the ‘increasing attention to music shown by 
the congregational character of the singing 
before university sermons,’ and ‘The Psalter, 
or Canticles and Psalms of David, Pointed 
for Chanting upon a New Principle, 1856, 
followed by ‘ The Canticles,’ 1858, have gone 
through many editions. The author’s earnest 
care and tact in these compilations helped to 
effect improvement in the conduct of the 
services of the established church. 


[Stephen Elvey’s Musical Works, mentioned 
above; Oxford Calendars: Alumni Oxonienses ; 
Gent. Mag., 1860, ecix. 557; Jackson’s Oxford 
Journal, 12 Feb. 1848 ; Grove’s Dict. of Music, 
i, 487.] L. M. M. 


ELVIDEN, EDMUND (J. 1570), poet, 
was the author of three poetical works of 
extreme rarity: 1. ‘A Neweyere’s gift to 
the Rebellious Persons in the North partes 
of England; primo Januar. 1570, sm. 8vo, 
black letter, pp. 20, ‘printed at London in 
Powles Churchyard, at the signe of Love and 
Death, by Richard Watkins.’ 2. ‘The Closit 
of Counsells, conteining the advyse of Di- 
vers Wyse Philosophers touchinge sundrye 
morall matters in Poesies, Preceptes, Pro- 
uerbes, and Parables, translated and col- 
lected out of divers aucthours into English 
verse,’ 1569, 8vo, London. 3. ‘The most ex- 
cellent and pleasant Metaphoricall History 
of Pesistratus and Catanea, 8vo, London, 
n.d. The only known copy of the latter work, 
which is quoted by Todd in his edition of 
Milton, is in the library of the Earl of Elles- 
mere; the British Museum possesses none 
of the three books. Of Elviden’s personal 


history nothing is known. From the closing 
lines of his ‘ Neweyere’s Gift,’ 


This wrote your frende, a wyshynge frende 
Unto his natyve soil, 


it Would seem that he was a north-country- 
man. 

[Corser’s Collect. Anglo-Poet. pt. vi. p. 341; 
Lowndes’s Bibliograph. Man.] IN Wi 


ELWALL, EDWARD (1676-1744), sab- 
batarian, born at Ettingshall, a hamlet in the 
parish of Sedgley, Staffordshire, was baptised 
on 9 Nov. 1676, his parents being Thomas and 
Elizabeth Elwall. According to his own ac- 
count his ancestors had been settledin Wolver- . 
hampton ‘above 1,100 years.’ Marrying in his © 
twenty-third year, he went into business in 
Wolverhampton as a mercerand grocer. Dr. 
Johnson calls him an ironmonger. He fre- 
quented the Bristol and Chester fairs, became 
popular as an honest tradesman, and made ‘an 
easy fortune.’ Out of his gains he built a block 
of eighteen houses, half a mile from Wolver- 
hampton, in the Dudley Road, known as 
Elwall’s Buildings, and taken down about 
1846.  Tlwall and his wife were presby- 
terians; he gives a graphic description of the 
attack on the presbyterian meeting-house at 
Wolverhampton by a high church mob in 
1715. He headed a party of seven or eight 
who defended the building from being pulled 
down. ‘The rabble threatened his house, but 
his wife threw money from the window, and 
the marauders were content with drinking 
the health of James III on his doorstep. As 
he rode down Bilston Street he was fired at, 
from political rather than personal ill-will; 
at the coffee-house and town meetings he 
had been a prominent supporter of Hanove- 
rian politics. 

His visits to Bristol seem to have brought 
about his first religious change. A baptist 
minister immersed him and his wife in the 
Severn. He did not then cease attending 
the presbyterian congregation (of which his 
wife was alwaysa member). One John Hays 
of Stafford ‘put notions about the Trinity’ 
into his head, and he became a unitarian. 
John Stubbs, the presbyterian minister at 
Wolverhampton, preached against him, and 
Elwall became, according to his wife’s ac- 
count, ‘a churchman.’ He wrote six letters 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury (Wake), 
and received four in reply, without being 
convinced on the subject of the Trinity. He 
was probably drawn towards the quakers 
through sympathy with Penn’s views on this 
topic; he adopted some of their modes of 
thought and peculiar turns of expression. 
But his scripture studies led him to a close if 
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unconscious reproduction of Ebionite views. 
Holding the perpetual obligation of the Jewish 
sabbath, he closed his shop on Saturday and 
opened it on Sunday. He discarded his wig, 
grew long hair and a flowing beard. This he 
followed up with some eccentricities of dress, 
wearing a blue mantle in the form of ‘a Turk- 
ish habit, out of respect to the unitarian faith 
of the Mahometans ;’ his daughter showed 
John Byrom [q. v.] ‘a cap or turbant,’ which 
he had ‘got made from Josephus, and intended 
to wear instead of a hat.’ The dates of his 
successive stages of opinion are not very clear, 
but that of his last change is fixed by the 
following entry in the church book of the 
sabbatarian baptists at Mill Yard, Goodman’s 
Fields, London: ‘December the 6th, 1719... 
one Mr. Elwaar of Woolverhampton in Staf- 
fordshire, being newly come to the observation 
of the seventh day Sabbath, and having kept 
Sabbath with us two Sabbath days, and being 
desirous to commune with us at the Lord’s 
Supper next Sabbath day, Brot Savage and 
Brot Mallory are desired to inquire of Mr. 
Hollis and Mr. Dennis concerning him, and 
himselfe, and to report next Sabbath.’ On 
1 May 1720 ‘Mr. Ellwall’ was admitted ‘as 
a transient member.’ 

At length in 1724 he published his ‘True 
Testimony,’ which led to a local controversy, 
ridiculed by Dr. Johnson (who ‘had the 
honour of dining’ in Elwall’s company), and 
eventually to a prosecution for blasphemy at 
the instance of some clergymen. We find 
him in London in 1726. In the ‘ postscript’ 
to the third edition of his second ‘Testi- 
mony” he describes a lively scene at Pinners’ 
Hall, where, after a sermon by Dr. Samuel 
Wright, he wished to address the congrega- 
tion in quaker fashion, 

Of his trial in 1726, at the summer assize 
in Stafford, we have only his own narrative, 
which is not very:clear. His wife told Byrom 
that before the trial she wrote to Baron Lech- 
mere, who wrote to the judge (Alexander 
Denton). The case did not go to the jury, 
and was probably quashed on the ground that 
Elwall had not been served with a copy of the 
indictment, which he describes as ‘ near as big 
as half a door. John Martin, who was pre- 
sent at the trial, told Priestley in 1788 that 
the figure of Elwall, ‘a tall man, with white 
hair’ (though he was only in his fiftieth 
year), ‘struck everybody with respect.’ Den- 
ton proposed to defer the case to the next 
assize if Elwall would give bail for his ap- 
pearance. This he refused to do, and asked 
to be permitted to plead to the indictment 
in person. Denton allowed him to enter on 
a long and enthusiastic argument in defence 
of ‘the unitarian doctrine,’ at the close of 


which Rupert Humpatch, a justice who had 
been his next-door neighbour for three years, 
spoke to the judge on behalf of his honesty 
of character. The testimony was corroborated 
by another justice. Some sensation arose in 
court when Elwall stated, in reply to a sug- 
gestion of the judge, that already he had 
opened his mind to the head of the hierarchy. 
After consulting the prosecutors, and making 
a fruitless attempt to get Elwall to promise 
to write no more, Denton discharged him. 

After the trial Elwall appears to have 
moved from Wolverhampton to Stafford. It 
was to Stafford that Byrom, who had met 
Elwall at Chester, went on 3 Feb. 1729 to 
find him. Elwall was then at Bristol fair, 
but Byrom visited his family, and breakfasted 
with them next day. They told him that a 
club of deists, who met at an inn, and called 
themselves Seekers, had endeavoured to get 
Elwall to join them. His business, Byrom 
learned, was declining. 

Soon afterwards he removed to London, 
where two of his daughters were married. 
In 1734 he was living in Ely Court, Hol- 
born. Byrom met him (23 May 1736) in 
King Street, wearing ‘his blue mantle.’ In 
1738-43 he was living ‘against the Bell Inn, 
‘Wood Street.’ He published several tracts 
in favour of his views, and in defence of 
liberty of conscience. With Chubb, whom 
he treated as a brother unitarian, he had a 
controversy on the sabbath question. Flet- 
cher of Madeley speaks of him as ‘a Soci- 
nian quaker,’ but he never joined the Society 
of Friends, and usually worshipped at Mill 
Yard. He died in London in 1744, and was 
buried on 29 Nov. in the graveyard at Mill 
Yard. His son, Sion, who appears to have 
been his agent in the importation of Russia 
cloth, married (between 1729 and 1736) the 
widow of an admiral ‘in Muscovy.’ Of his 
daughters, Anne, the eldest, married (1729) 
Street, of the Temple, a deist; another, Lydia, 
is described by Byrom (1729) as ‘an intoler- 
able talking girl;’ a third, Catherine, married 
(before 1726) Clark, a shopman at the Golden 
Key on London Bridge. 

Elwall’s tracts, which are now very scarce, 
found admirers in America. His name was 
resuscitated by Priestley, who reprinted the 
trial from a copy lent him by a quaker at 
Leeds, and it became a stock tract with the 
unitarians. Fletcher of Madeley intended to 
answer it. 

He published: 1. ‘A True Testimony for 
God... against all the Trinitarians under 
Heaven,’ &c., Wolverhampton and London, 
12mo, n. d. (dedication dated ‘ Wolverhamp- 
ton, 8 day 2d month [i.e. April], 1724’). 2. 6A 
True Testimony for God . . . Defence of the 
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Fourth Commandment of God in Answer to 
a Treatise entitled The Religious Observation 
of the Lord’s Day,’ &c., 1724, 12mo (not seen; 
see Notes and Queries, 6th ser. iv. 51; the 
treatise (by Dr. S. Wright) to which Elwall 
replies was first published in 1724, according 
to Cox); 8rd edition 1627 [i.e. 1726], 12mo, 
was printed in London and not published, 
but sold by his daughters. 3. ‘A Reply 
to James Barter’s Reflections,’ &c., Wolver- 
hampton, 8vo, n. d. [1725] (Barter was a 
miller and ex-baptist preacher). 4. ‘Dagon 
fallen before the Ark . . . Answer to James 
Barter’s last book,’ &¢., Wolverhampton, 
12mo, n. d. [1725]. 5. * Dagon fallen upon 
hisStumps,’ &c., Wolverhampton, 12mo, 1726. 
6. ‘A Declaration against all the Kings and 
Temporal Powers under Heaven,’ &c., 12mo, 
1782; 8rd edition, 12mo, 1734; 4th edition, 
12mo, 1741 (a plea for freedom of conscience; 
from this Johnson quoted, altering ‘black- 
coats’ into ‘blackguards;’ Elwall’s challenge 
to George II to meet him in ‘ James’s Park’ 
fora discussion; the 3rd edition has appended 
‘The Case of the Seventh-Day Sabbath- 
Keepers . . . to be laid before the Parliament,’ 
a reprint of part of No. 3, and ‘The Vanity 

. of expecting . . . Jews should ever be 
brought over to the pretended Christian Re- 
ligion,’ &c.; the 4th edition has the account 
of his trial). 7. ‘A Declaration for all the 
Kings and Temporal Powers under Heaven,’ 
&c., 12mo, 1784 (against rebellion; has ap- 
pended ‘The Vanity,’ &c.) 8. ‘The Grand 
Question in Religion . . . With an Account 
of the Author's Tryal, &c., 12mo, n. d. (dated 
1736 in Elwall’s own corrected copy, in Dr. 
‘Williams’s library; at end is a ‘Hymn for 
the Sabbath-Day’). The narrative of the 
trial (pp. 51-61) was reprinted separately as 
‘The Triumph of Truth, 1738, and subse- 
quently ; Priestley re-edited it in 1772, and 
again in 1788; it has been frequently re- 
printed in England and America, An argu- 
mentative addendum has been attributed to 
Priestley, but it is Elwall’s own, though it 
does not appear in his earliest or latest issues, 
9. ‘The True and Sure Way to remove Hire- 
lings... WithanAnswerto. . .Chubb’s Dis- 
sertation, concerning the . .. Sabbath. . . 
And a Short Remark on Daniel Dobel’s late 
book,’ &e., 12mo, 1788. 10. ‘The Super- 
natural Incarnation of Jesus Christ proved to 
be false,’ &c., 12mo, 1742 ; 2nd edition, 12mo, 
1748. 11. ‘Idolatry Discovered and De- 
tected,’ 12mo, 1744 (has appended account of 
the trial). 

Aspland wrongly ascribes to Elwall ‘ Ser- 
mon préché dans la grande assemblée des Qua- 
kers de Londres, par le fameux E. Elwall, dit 
VInspiré. Traduit de l’Anglois,’ 12mo, Lond 
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1737. The British Museum Catalogue assigns 
it to Alberto Radicati, count di Passerano. 


[Elwall’s Works; Priestley’s edition of 
Triumph of Truth, 1788 (pref. and appendix), 
Yorneastle edition, 1813 (pref.); Memoir of 
J. [Joshua Toulmin] in Universal Theol. Mag. 
June 1804, p. 283 sq. (manuscript additions by 
Theophilus Lindsey Peak); reprint of Memcir, 
Bilston, 1808; Rutt’s Mem. of Priestley, 1831, 
i. 163; Byrom’s Private Journal (Chetham 
Soc.), 1855, vol. i. pt. ii. pp. 821 sq. 1856, vol. 
ii. pt. i. pp. 49 sq.; Some Account (by R. B. 
Aspland) in Christian Reformer, June 1855, pp. 
329 sq. ; Cox’s Literature of the Sabb. Question, 
1865; Tyerman’s Life of Fletcher, 1882, pp. 
218 sq.; Boswell’s Johnson (Hill), ii. 164, 251 ; 
extract from baptismal register at Sedgley, per 
the Rey. I. G. Swindell; information from 
Mr. Elliott, Free Library, Wolverhampton; ex- 
tracts from church book and burial register 
of the seventh-day baptists, formerly meeting 
at Mill Yard, per the Rev. Dr. W. Mead Jones. ] 

A. G. 


ELWES, Sir Gurvase (d. 1615), lieu- 
tenant of the Tower. [See Hretwys. | 


ELWES or Meccotrt, JOHN (1714— 
1789), miser, was born on 7 April 1714 in 
the parish of St. James, Westminster. His 
father, Robert Meggott (or Meggot), was a 
brewer in Southwark, son of George Meg- 
gott, M.P. for Southwark (1722-3), grandson 
of Sir George Meggott, and great-grandson 
of Dean Meggott (or Megget) of Winchester. 
Meggott, who had bought ‘an estate at Mar- 
cham, Berkshire, married (21 May 1713) Ann 
or Amy, daughter of Gervase Elwes, and had 
one son, John (who, by will, took in 1750 the 
name and arms of Elwes), and a daughter, 
married to John Timms. Elwes was only 
four years old when his father died; from 
his mother he inherited his penurious dispo- 
sition, for, though she had nearly 100,000J. 
by her husband, she is said to have starved 
herself to death. Elwes was at Westmin- 
ster School for ten or twelve years, and be- 
came a good classical scholar, but in after 
life he was never seen to read any book; he 
had no knowledge of accounts. In his youth 
he spent two or three years at Geneva, and 
learned riding, becoming one of the best and 
most daring riders in Europe. He was in- 
troduced to Voltaire, whom he resembled in 
looks. 

On his return he was introduced to his 
uncle, Sir Hervey Elwes of Stoke College, 
near Clare, Suffolk, a greater miser than 
himself. Sir Hervey, the second baronet, 
had succeeded his grandfather, Sir Gervase, 
and found an encumbered estate, nominally 
of considerable value, but producing only 
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1007. a year. He cleared the estate, and 
gathered money. As he spent no more than 
110/. a year, he was worth 250,000. at his 
death. His one amusement was partridge- 
setting, and he lived on partridges. He kept 
his ‘money about his house, and was often 
robbed ; on one occasion of 2,750 guineas. 
But he would take no step to pursue the 
thieves, remarking ‘I have lost my money, 
and now you want me to lose my time.’ In 
spite of a consumptive habit, he lived to be 
over eighty. Elwes fell in with his uncle’s 
humour, and used to dress up in old clothes 
at a little inn in Chelmsford before visiting 
him. Having a large appetite, he took the 
precaution of dining with a neighbour be- 
fore sitting down to his uncle’s table. He 
was rewarded by receiving the inheritance 
of his uncle’s estate at his death on 22 Oct. 
1763. 

Under his uncle’s influence the habits of 
Elwes deteriorated, till his name has become 
a byword for sordid penury. But his cha- 
racteristic was a diseased disinclination to 
spend money on his personal wants rather 
than a grasping avarice. He would wear for 
a fortnight a wig which he had picked from 
a rut in a lane, and would never have his 
shoes cleaned lest it should help to wear 
them out. Yet he kept good horses and a 
pack of foxhounds, and had them well cared 
for. He allowed the rain to drop through 
the roof of his own house at Marcham; but 
he was not a hard landlord. He inherited 
property in London about the Haymarket, 
and built Portland Place and Portman Square 
and a great part of Marylebone, living while 
in town in his unlet houses, with an old 
woman to attend upon him. At the tables 
of his friends he is said to have been a con- 
noisseur of wines and French cookery. A 
theatre he never entered. He threw away 
money at cards; he was a member of Arthur’s, 
and played deep, on one occasion keeping his 
place at the card-table for two days and a 
night without intermission. He lost 150,000/. 
in speculations, his latest unsuccessful ven- 
ture being a project of ironworks in Ame- 
rica, which cost him 25,0002. 

In 1774 Elwes was put forward as mem- 
ber for Berkshire by Lord Craven. He sat 
in three successive parliaments till 1787. For 
his elections he paid nothing; but he was 
ready to lend money to members of parlia- 
ment, and thus parted with considerable 
sums which were never repaid. It was ex- 
pected that he would join the opposition 
under Fox, but he acted as a ‘parliamentary 
coquette,’ sitting indiscriminately on either 
side of the house, in which he never spoke. 
Of Pitt, who was not in public life when he 


entered parliament, Elwes formed the opinion 
that he was the minister ‘for the property 
of the country,’ characteristically remarking, 
‘In all he says there is pounds, shillings, and 
pence.’ 

It is said that Elwes never spared per- 
sonal trouble to do a kindness, A story is 
told of his travelling to town and back to 
extricate two old ladies from a legal embar- 
rassment. They wanted to make good his 
expenses, when a friend rather cynically ob- 
served, ‘Send him sixpence, and he gains 
twopence by the journey.’ He loved his 
boys, but would not educate them, on the 
novel principle that ‘ putting things into 
people’s heads is the sure way to take money 
out of their pockets.’ Of his humour it is 
said that, having cut his legs against the pole 
of a sedan-chair, he would put but one of 
them under professional care. ‘T’ll take one 
leg and you the other;’ he beat the apothe- 
cary by a fortnight. An unskilful marks- 
man at a shooting party lodged a couple of 
pellets in Elwes’s cheek. ‘My dear sir,’ he 
exclaimed, ‘I give you joy of your improve- 
ment; I knew you would hit something by 
and by.’ 

In later life his memory declined; he 
fancied he should die in want; he thought 
of marrying a maid-servant. His son George 
got him down to Marcham from London in 
1789. His memory was then completely 
gone. He died on 26 Nov. 1789. His will, 
dated 6 Aug. 1786, disposed of property worth 
about 500,0007. The Stoke College estate went 
to his grandnephew, John Timms, who took 
in 1793 the nameand arms of Hervey-Elwes, 
and rose in the army to the rank of lieu- 
tenant-general. Elwes never married, but 
by Elizabeth Moren, his housekeeper at Mar- 
cham, he had two sons: George, who got the 
Marcham estate, married a lady named Alt, 
and had one daughter, Emily, who made a 
runaway match with Thomas Duffield, said 
to have been originally a clergyman, and 
afterwards M.P. for Abingdon ; and John, 
a lieutenant in the horse guards (d. 10 April 
1817), who bought the estate of Colesbourne, 
Gloucestershire, married, and had two chil- 
dren. 

[Life by Major Edward Topham, 1790 (British 
Museum copy has manuscript additions to the 
pedigree), 12th ed. enlarged, 1805 (this life 
originally appeared in twelve successive num- 
bers of a paper called The World) ; Gent. Mag. 
1789, p. 1149, 1793, p. 166; Notes and Queries, 
4th ser. ix. 85, xii. 494 (corrections of errors in 
Hawthorne’s English Note-book), 5th ser. iv. 
520, xii. 237, 6th ser. i. 124, xi. 68, 177 ; Burke’s 
Landed Gentry, 1863, p. 439; extract from bap- 
tismal register of St. James’s, Westminster. ] 
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ELY, HUMPHREY, LL.D. (d. 1604), 
catholic divine, brother of William Ely 
(a. y.], president of St. John’s College, Ox- 

ord, was a native of Herefordshire. After 
studying for some time at Brasenose College, 
Oxford, he was elected a scholar of St. John’s 
College in 1566, but on account of his attach- 
ment to the catholic faith he left the uni- 
versity without a degree, and proceeding to 
the English college at Douay was there made 
a licentiate in the canon and civil laws. He 
appears to have been subsequently created 
LL.D. In July 1577 he and other students 
of law formed a community in the town of 
Douay, and resided together in a hired house 
(Douay Diaries, p.125). This establishment 
was soon broken up by thetroubles attributed 
to the machinations of the queen of Eng- 
land’s emissaries, who had probably excited 
the passions of the Calvinist faction. Ely 
was hootedasa traitor in the streetsof Douay, 
and the members of his community and of 
the English college were subjected to fre- 
quent domiciliary visits which satisfied the 
municipal authorities but not the populace. 
In consequence Dr. (afterwards Cardinal) 
Allen found it necessary to remove the col- 
lege from Douay to Rheims in 1578. After 
studying divinity at Rheims Ely accom- 
panied Allen to Rome in August 1579, when 
the dissensions had occurred in the English 
college there, but he returned with him to 
Rheims in the following spring. During his 
stay in Rome Allen employed him in revising 
several controversial books (Knox, Letters 
and Memorials of Cardinal Allen, hist. in- 
trod. p. li seq.; Douay Diaries, pp. 180, 
136). 

In June 1580 he paid a visit to England, 
disguised as a merchant, travelling under the 
name of Havard or Howard. There sailed 
in the same vessel with him three priests, 
Edward Rishton, Thomas Cottam [q. v.], and 
John Hart. On their landing at Dover the 
searchers arrested Cottam and Hart, and the 
mayor, supposing that Ely was a military 
man, requested him to convey Cottam to 
London, and hand him over to Lord Cobham, 
governor of the Cinque ports. When they 
were out of the town, Ely allowed his prisoner 
to go at large, but Cottam, entertaining 
scruples about the danger which his friend 
might incur, insisted upon delivering himself 
up, and was afterwards executed. Ely was 
committed to prison, but soon obtained his 
release, probably on account of his not being 
a priest (FoLEy, Records, ii. 150 seq.) On 
23 April 1581 he arrived at Rheims, out of 
Spain, and in the following month visited 
Paris, in company with Allen. He was or- 
dained subdeacon at Laon on 8 March 1581-2, 
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deacon at Chalons-sur-Marne on the 31st of 
the same month, and priest on 14 April 1582. 
On 22 July 1586 he left Rheims for Pont-a- 
Mousson, where he had been appointed by 
the Duke of Lorraine to the professorship of 
thé canon and civil laws, and he occupied 
that chair till his death on 15 March 1603-4. 
He was buried in the church of the nuns of 
the order of St. Clare. 

Dodd says Ely ‘was a person of great can- 
dour and remarkable hospitality ; and as he 
had asubstance, he parted with it chearfully ; 
especially to his countrymen, whonever failed 
of a hearty welcome, as their necessities 
obliged them to make use of his house. . He 
was also of a charitable and reconciling 
temper; and took no small pains to make up | 
the differences that happened among the mis- 
sioners upon account of the archpriest’s juris- 
diction.’ 

He wrote: ‘Certaine Briefe Notes vpon 
a Briefe Apologie set out vnder the name 
of the Priestes ynited to the Archpriest- 
Drawn by an vnpassionate secular Prieste, 
friend to bothe partyes, but more frend to 
the truth. Whereunto is added a seuerall 
answeare yvynto the particularites obiected 
against certaine Persons,’ Paris(1603),12mo. 
This work, elicited by Parsons’s ‘ Brief Apo- 
logy,’ was written by Ely shortly before his 
death and published by an anonymous editor, 
probably Dr. Christopher Bagshaw [q. v.] 
It was an important contribution to the 
archpriest controversy. A copy of the book, 
probably unique, is inthe Grenville Library, 
British Museum. Ely wrote in English, with 
a view to publication, the lives of some of 
the martyrs in Elizabeth’s reign, as appears 
from a letter addressed by him from Pont-a- 
Mousson, 20 June or July 1587, to Father 
John Gibbons, 8.J., rector of tne college of 
Treves (Lansd. MS. 96, art. 26, printed in 
Foley, iv. 483). 

[Dodd's Church Hist. ii. 71; Douay Diaries, 
p. 421; Ely’s Brief Notes; Foley’s Records, ii. 
150, vi. pp. xii, 730, 737, 742; Fuller’s Church 
Hist. (Brewer), iv. 241, v. 340; Gillow’s Bibl. 
Dict.; Bibl. Grenvilliana, i. 224; Knox’s Letters 
and Memorials of Cardinal Allen, p. 464 ; Morris's 
Troubles of our Catholie Forefathers, ii. 20, iii. 
109; Pits, De Angliz Scriptoribus, p.803; Simp- 
son’s Campion, p. 120; Wood’s Athenze Oxon. 
(Bliss), i. 739.] ANG} 

ELY, NICHOLAS or (d. 1280), chan- 
cellor and successively bishop of Worcester 
and Winchester, may haye derived his name 
from the fact that about 1249 he was appointed 
archdeacon of Ely. He was also a few years 
later prebendary of St. Paul’s. There is, how- 
ever, a Nicholas of Ely mentioned as prioz 
of the Cluniac monastery of Daventry in 
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Northamptonshire between 1231 and 1264 
(Duepaty, Monasticon, v. 176, from Reg. 
de Daventr. in MS. Cotton Claudius D. xu. 
f. 172), whose name also occurs in a letter 
of Grosseteste to the legate Otho in 1240, 
and in whose behalf the bishop had made 
some petition to the legate. In the absence, 
however, of any express identification, it 
seems less difficult to assume that this Nicho- 
las of Ely was another person than to suppose 
that a Cluniac monk left his cloister to be- 
come a royal official. Nicholas of Ely must 
have been a friend of the baronial party, for 
soon after the triumph of Leicester and Glou- 
cester at the Provisions of Oxford he was ele- 
vated to the custody of the great seal. One 
account says that he became chancellor at the 
same time that Hugh Bigod became justiciar, 
1e. in 1258 (Wrxzus in Ann. Mon. 1v. 120); 
but there is no doubt that the royalist chan- 
cellor Wingham was continued in office until 
18 Oct. 1260, on which date that function- 
ary, now become bishop of London, handed 
back the great seal to the king. The old 
seal was immediately broken, and a new 
seal delivered to Nicholas of Ely, who at 
once took the customary oaths and entered 
upon his duties (Cal. Rot. Pat. p. 816) ; but 
in July 1261 Henry, having obtained, as was 
believed, papal authority to dispense him 
from his oath to the Provisions, dismissed 
Ely and restored the seal to Walter of Mer- 
ton (Wryxss in A.M. iv. 129; Cal. Rot. Pat. 
p- 326). In 1262, however, he was made 
treasurer, on the death of John de Caux 
(Ann. Dunst. in A. M. iii, 220) ; and in 1263 
the attempt at arbitration between the rival 
parties seems to have resulted in his reap- 
pointment as chancellor. On 1 Sept. he 
paid the king a fine of fifty marks to have 
the wardship of the heir and lands of Bald- 
win of Witsand (Roperts, Excerpta e Rot. 
Finium, ii. 403) ; and on 18 Sept., when the 
king went abroad for a short time, the great 
seal remained in his charge, on the condition 
that he only signed ordinary writs to which 
Hugh le Despenser, the justiciar, was the 
witness (Federa, i. 483). The same thing 
happened two months later, on Henry’s de- 
parture for the arbitration at Amiens (Cal. 
Rot. Pat. 33 6). In the middle of July he 
received the seals again (7d. p. 84), but he did 
not retain them muchlonger. Before October 
his name appears again as treasurer (2d. p. 
34); and on 31 Oct. he witnessed a charter 
in that capacity (Mapox, Hist. Exchequer, ii. 
319). It seems probable that he was of a 
moderate or peaceable temper, for, though 
the nominee of the barons, he was not in any 
way disgraced on the great triumph of the 
king’s party in 1265. Early in 1266 the 


death of Walter of Cantelupe [q. v. } had left 
the see of Worcester vacant. Henry, who 
had approved of Ely’s services, even when he 
was acting as baronial chancellor, made no 
opposition to his election to that bishopric. 
He was chosen on 9 May; the election was. 
confirmed on 19 June; on 19 Sept. he was 
consecrated at Canterbury along with Wil- 
liam de Braose, bishop of Llandaff, by Arch- 
bishop Boniface, and a week later was so- 
lemnly enthroned in his cathedral. (These 
dates are from the Worcester Annals in 4. M. 
iv. 456; Wyrxus, 2b. iv. 190, makes his con- 
secration ‘in octavis Pentecostes;’ the Win- 
chester and Waverley Annals both put it in 
September, as does the London Annals, in 
Srusss, Chron. Ed. I and Ed. I1,i.75.) In 
August 1266 he was present at Kenilworth, 
and was one of the six elected by the king to 
arrange terms for the submission of the disin- 
herited barons (Ann. Wav. in A. M. ii. 371; 
Ann. Dunst. ib.ii. 242). Butearly in 1268 the 
death of John Gervais, bishop of Winchester, 
at the papal court put, according to the re- 
ceived doctrine, the next presentation to that 
see in the hands of Clement IV, who, setting 
aside the election of Richard de la More by the 
chapter, translated Ely, to his great delight, to 
the rich and important vacancy. On 2 May 
the king accepted the papal nomination, and 
on Whit-Sunday, 27 May, the bishop was en- 
throned with great state in his new cathe- 
dral (Ann. Wig. in A. M.ii. 186 ; Wrxss, 2b. 
iy. 214). In 1269 he consecrated John le 
Breton to the see of Hereford at Waverley 
(Ann. Wint. 1b. 11.107). In 1270 he wit- 
nessed the act by which Edward, the king’s 
son, consigned his children to the care of 
Richard of Cornwall before starting on cru- 
sade (Kedera, i. 484). In 1271 he made a 
visitation, first of his cathedral and then 
of his diocese (Ann. Wint. ii.110). In 1272 
he was one of the magnates who wrote to 
Edward to announce his father’s death and 
his own peaceful succession (@dera, 1. 497). 
In May 1278 he joined Walter, bishop of 
Exeter, in conferring the pallium on Arch- 
bishop Kilwardby, and immediately after the 
two bishops went to meet Edward Lat Paris, 
on his return fromthe Holy Land (Ann. Win- 
ton. 11. 115). In November 1274 he magni- 
ficently entertained Kilwardby at Winches- 
ter and at Bittern (2b. ii. 118); and in the 
same year consecrated the sacred chrism at 
the Cistercian abbey of Waverley in Surrey, 
to which he was ever afterwards much at- 
tached. The monks record with pride that 
he afterwards ate with them in their refec- 
tory. In 1276 he entertained the king and 
queen at Winchester (dan. Wig. iv. 469). 
In 1278 he was present when Alexander, 
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king of Scots, performed homage to the king 
at Westminster (Parl. Writs, i.7). In the 
same year he dedicated the new church of the 
monks of Waverley, granting indulgences to 
all present and entertaining the whole as- 
sembly at hisown cost (Ann. Wav.ii.890). In 
1279 he assisted at the consecration of John 
of Darlington, archbishop of Dublin, and at- 
tended and sent presents of game to Peck- 
ham’s enthronement (Reg. Lpist. J. Peck- 
ham, xxix. xxx.) During nearly the whole 
of his episcopal rule at Winchester he was 
engaged in an obstinate quarrel with his 
chapter. One of his first acts was, at the in- 
stance of the legate Ottobon, to restore as 
prior a certain Valentine. In 1274 Andrew, 
the rival prior, endeavoured, at the head of 
an armed force, to restore himself to his 
old position. The bishop excommunicated 
the offenders and placed the town under an 
interdict. A full inquiry by royal justices, 
before a jury, led to the imprisonment of the 
culprits; but so strong was the feeling among 
the monks in favour of Andrew, that the 
new prior, Valentine, found his position un- 
tenable, and resigned in 1276. In great 
indignation Ely seized the prior’s manors ; 
but the mediation of royal commissioners 
resulted in Valentine’s restoration for a time, 
with two episcopal nominees among the 
obedientaries of the house. But before long, 
‘to show his power,’ Ely deposed Valentine 
altogether, and appointed a Norman, John 
of Dureville, in his stead. The disgusted 
monks sought the protection of the Roman 
curia; but in 1278 the mediation of the 
abbots of Reading and Glastonbury patched 
up a peace between Ely and his chapter. 
The bishop ‘ put away all rancour’ and gave 
the kiss of peace to all the monks, except 
those still negotiating in the papal court 
against him. A little later troubles were re- 
newed, and the king thought it worth while 
to take the priory in his own hands; though 
at Christmas, when he held his court at Win- 
chester, he resigned its custody to the bishop. 
Ely then made a clean sweep of the house, 
made Adam of Fareham the prior, and ap- 
pointed his partisans as obedientiaries. This 
secured his triumph for the rest of his life; 
but years after his death the after-swell 
of the storm had not subsided (Reg. Epist. 
Peckham, iii. 806, 837). But on 12 Feb. 
1280 Ely died. His body was interred in 
the church of Waverley Abbey, to which 
he had so long been a friend; but his heart 
was deposited in his own cathedral. In his 
will he left considerable legacies to Wor- 
cester Cathedral (Ann. Wig. iv. 480). He 
had promised to assist in building the Fran- 
ciscan church at Southampton, and Peck- 


ham compelled his executors to respect his 
wishes (Zteg. Epist. Peckham, i. 255). Ely 
is described by Wykes (A. M. iv. 180) as a 
man of knowledge and prudence, remarkable 
both for elegance of character and literary 
profiviency. He is said to have been a bene- 
factor of the university of Cambridge. 


[Annales Monastici, ed. Luard, in Rolls Ser., 
and especially the Annals of Winchester, Wa- 
verley, Worcester, and Wykes, in the second 
and fourth volumes; Calendarium Rotulorum 
Patentium ; Rymer’s Federa, vol. i., Record 
edition; Stubbs’s Chronicles of Edward I and 
Edward II, Rolls Series; Martin’s Registrum 
Epistolarum Johannis Peckham, Rolls Series ; 
Le Neve’s Fasti Eccles. Angl. ed. Hardy, i. 350, ii. 
447, iil. 10, 52; Godwin, De Presulibus; Foss’s 
Judges of England, i. 315-16. ] ead ah 

ELY, WILLIAM (d. 1609), catholic di- 
vine, brother of Dr. Humphrey Ely [q. v.], 
was born in Herefordshire, and educated at 
Brasenose College, Oxford. He graduated 
B.A. in 1546, and M.A. in 1549 (Boassz, 
Register of the Univ. of Oxford, p. 212). In 
1552 he was appointed one of the clerks of 
the market. When Cranmer was brought to 
the stake to be burnt at Oxford, he took leave 
of some of his friends standing by, and seeing 
Ely among them went to shake him by the 
hand, but the latter, drawing back, said it 
was not lawful to salute heretics, especially 
one who falsely returned to the opinions he 
had forsworn (Foxn, Acts and Monuments, 
ed. Townsend, viii. 89). Ely entered into 
holy orders, supplicated for the degree of 
B.D. 21 June 1557, and had a preaching license 
under the seal of the university 25 Nov. 1558. 
He was always a catholic at heart, though he 
conformed for a while ‘in hopes that things 
would take another turn.’ In 1559 he was 
appointed the second president of St. John’s 
College, Oxford, by Sir Thomas Pope, its 
founder, but about 1563 he was removed from 
that office on account of his refusal to acknow- 
ledge the supremacy of the queen over the 
church of England. Thereupon he retired to 
the continent, and on his return became a 
laborious missioner in hisown county of Here- 
ford. At length being apprehended he was 
committed to Hereford gaol, where he spent 
the remainder of his life. In a report sent to 
the privy council in 1605 the high sheriff of 
Herefordshire says: ‘Mr. Elie, a prisoner there 
{at Hereford], isa setter forward of their [the 
Jesuits’ ] desperate designs with all his might, 
having such liberty as that he rideth up and 
down the country as he listes.’ He died in 
the prison at a great age in 1609, ‘being then 
accounted by those of his persuasion a most 
holy confessor.’ Dodd says that ‘his years and 
strictness of his morals made him both fear’d 
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and respected, not only by those of his own 
persuasion, but by most others: who never 
durst utter anything unbecoming a christian 
in his presence’ (Church Hist. ii. 71). 
[Wood's Athens Oxon. (Bliss), i. 739, Fasti, 
i. 153; Fuller’s Church Hist. (Brewer), iv. 241; 
Gillow’s Bibl. Dict.; Foley's Records, iv. 370, 
453; Strype’s Cranmer, p. 389, folio; Wood’s 
Annals (Gutch), pp. 126, 143; Wood’s Colleges 
and Halls (Gutch), pp. 538, 543.] SietGé 


ELYOT, Str RICHARD (1450 ?-1522), 
judge, was son of Simon Elyot, and grandson 
of Michell Elyot. The family was closely 
associated with Coker, near Yeovil, Somer- 
setshire. His mother was Joan, daughter of 
John Bryce, alias Basset. He was practis- 
ing as an advocate in 1492; from 1498 to 
July 1511 he occupied, as receiver for the 
crown, the manor of Wansborough, Wiltshire, 
the forfeited estate of Francis, lord Lovell, 
attainted in 1485. He was commissioner for 
the collection of an aid in Wiltshire in 1503, 
and in Michaelmas of that year became a, ser- 
jeant-at-law, and soon afterwards attorney- 
general to the queen. Before this time he 
married his first wife, Alice Fynderne, niece 
of Sir Thomas Fynderne, who was executed 
in 1460, and granddaughter of Sir William 
Fynderne of Childrey, Berkshire (d. 1440). 
He acted as judge of assize on the western cir- 
cuit from the opening years of the century; 
was in the commission of the peace for Corn- 
wall in 1509; was appointed judge of the com- 
mon pleas, 26 April 1518, and was knighted 
before 1517. He was summoned to the first 
three parliaments of Henry VIII’s reign; 
helped to arbitrate with Wolsey and others 
in a land suit between the corporation of 
Norwich and the convent of Christchurch, 
and took part in the preliminary investigation 
into the charges against Edward Stafford, 
duke of Buckingham, in 1521. Elyot died 
after February 1522. His will, proved 
26 May following, directs his body to be 
buried in Salisbury Cathedral, near which he 
owned property, but it is not known if this 
direction was carried out. By his first wife 
Elyot had two children, the famous Sir 
Thomas Elyot [q. v.], and Marjory, wife of 
Robert, son of Sir George Puttenham of 
Sherfield, near Basingstoke. About 1512 
Elyot married his second wife, Elizabeth, 
widow of Richard Fetiplace,and daughterand 
heiress of William Besilles, through whom he 
acquired property in Berkshire and Oxford- 
shire. His will contains many small be- 
quests to religious foundations throughout 
England. 


[Mr. H. H. S. Crofts’s full memoir of Sir 
Thomas Elyot prefixed to his edition of the 
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Governour (1883), gives all accessible informa- 
tion respecting Sir Richard. His will is printed 
by Mr. Crofts, i. 309-16.] 8. L. L. 
ELYOT, Sir THOMAS (1490 ?-1546), 
diplomatist and author, only son of Sir 
Richard Elyot [q. v.], by his first wife, Alice 
Fynderne, was born before 1490. He was 
doubtless a native of Wiltshire, where his 
father held estates at Wansborough, Chalk, 
and Winterslow. According to his own 
account (Dict. pref.) he was educated at 
home, but his knowledge of Latin and 
Greek clearly dated from an early age. The 
tradition that he was a graduate either of 
St. Mary’s Hall, Oxford, or Jesus College, 
Cambridge, is unsupported by documentary 
evidence. A Thomas Eliett, or Eyllyott, of 
St. Mary’s Hall, was admitted B.A. in June 
1518, and B.C.L. 26 Aug. 1523 (Oxf. Univ. 
Reg. Oxf. Hist. Soc. i. 104, 1381). Thomas 
Baker claims Elyot for Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge, and says that he proceeded M.A. there 
in 1506-7. But the name is not an uncom- 
mon one, and the dates of all these degrees 
fail to harmonise with better ascertained 
facts in Elyot’s career. Before he was twenty 
he read with ‘a worshipful physician’ (pro- 
bably Linacre) the works of Galen and other 
medical writers (Castel of Helth, pref.) In 
1509 he accompanied his father on a visit to 
Ivy Church, where a gigantic skeleton had 
been unearthed (LELanD, Collect. iv. 141). 
In 1511 he became clerk of assize on the 
western circuit, where his father was judge. 
The deaths of his father in 1522 and of 
Thomas Fynderne, a young cousin on his 
mother’s side, in 1523, put him in possession 
of much landed property, including the es- 
tates of Combe (now Long Combe), near 
‘Woodstock, and the manors of Calton Parva 
and West Colvile, Cambridgeshire. Elyot 
made Combe his chief residence, and was in 
the commission of the peace for Oxfordshire 
in July 1522. Before 1523 he attracted the 
notice of Cardinal Wolsey, who, unsolicited, 
gave him in that year the post of clerk of the 
privy council, but his patron neglected to 
provide for the payment of any salary. In 
November 1527 Elyot was sheriff of Oxford- 
shire and Berkshire, and in that capacity 
wrote to Thomas Cromwell (25 March 1527- 
1528) on some business which concerned the 
cardinal. This letter, in which Elyot sug- 
gests that Cromwell should visit him at 
Combe, is the first sign of an intimacy which 
increased rapidly in the following years. In 
1528 he resigned the clerkship of assize, and 
in June 1530 was deprived of the clerk- 
ship of the council. He ‘was discharged,’ 
he writes, ‘without any recompense, re- 
warded only with the order of knighthood, 
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honourable and onerous, having much less to 
live on than before.’ He became imme- 
diately afterwards a commissioner to in- 
quire into the possessions acquired in Cam- 
bridgeshire by his fallen patron, Wolsey, since 
1523. 

In 1531 Elyot came before the world as 
an author. He then published his ‘ Boke 
called the Governour,’ with a dedication to 
Henry VIII. The work, a treatise on the 
education of statesmen, immediately acquired 
popularity at court, and it was doubtless to 
the increase of reputation which it brought 
that Elyot’s appointment as ambassador to 
the court of Charles V was due. On 4 Sept. 
1531, Chappuys, the imperial ambassador in 
England, described Elyot as ‘a gentleman 
of 700 or 800 ducats of rent, formerly in the 
cardinal’s service, now in that of the lady 
(Anne Boleyn) who has promoted him to this 
charge.’ His instructions, dated 7 Oct. 1531, 
chiefly deal with the necessity of obtaining 
the emperor’s assent to Henry VIII’s divorce 
from Catherine of Arragon. He was also 
privately directed to assist Stephen Vaughan, 
the English agent at Antwerp, in his search 
for William Tyndale, who was in that city. 
Elyot remained abroad for afew months only, 
and his diplomatic efforts came to little. He 
complained bitterly that his letters home 
were unanswered, and that he received the 
inadequate allowance of twenty shillings a 
day when he was forced to spend at least 
forty shillings. On 5 June 1532 Chappuys 
saw Elyot in London, and reported to the 
imperial court that he was courting him as 
much as possible ‘for the better success of 
the queen’s cause.’ There can be no doubt 
that Elyot’s sympathies were at the time 
with Catherine, and that he strongly urged 
the English ministers to keep on peaceful 
terms with Charles V. 

According to Burnet and Strype, Elyot was 
engaged on diplomatic business in Rome in 
September 1532, but this is proved to be an 
error (CROFTS, xci—xciiil.) On 18 Noy. 1532, 
and again on 8 Dec., Elyot made fruitless 
appeals to Cromwell to procure his release 
from the office of sheriff of Cambridgeshire, 
to which he had been appointed for a second 
time. Both in 1533 and 1534 Elyot was 
busy at literary work, and he announced his 
intention in the latter year of deyoting him- 
self to it exclusively. But in 1535 he again 
became ambassador to Charles V. In all 
probability he left England in May, and 
joined the emperor at Barcelona, whence he 
proceeded with him on the expedition to 
Tunis. He seems to have been in the em- 
peror’s suite at Naples at the end of the year, 
and there learned from the emperor himself 


the news of the execution of his friend Sir 
Thomas More, which took place on 6 July 
1535 (Wix1aM Roper, Life of Sir T. More). 
Elyot was home at Combe in 1536. A pro- 
clamation was then issued demanding the 
surrender of all papist publications, and of 
one of Fisher’s sermons. Elyot wrote to 
Cromwell acknowledging that he had a large 
library, and that he had purchased a copy of 
the prohibited sermon, but he did not know 
where it was, and he denied that his books 
were of the character denounced in the pro- 
clamation. In a second letter to Cromwell: 
of about the same date (July 1536), Elyot, 
while complaining that his religion was need- 
lessly suspected, admitted that ‘the amity 
between me and Sir Thomas More’ was 
“usque ad aras,’ but he insisted that he had 
accepted the reformed doctrine. He entreats 
that adequate payment should be made him 
in consideration of his diplomatic and other 
official services, for which he had received 
no reward. In 1536 and 1537 he began 
his Latin-English dictionary ; Henry VIII 
lent him books and encouraged him to perse- 
vere when doubts of his capacity made him 
anxious to relinquish it. It was issued in 
1538. In 1540 Elyot took part in the re- 
ception of Anne of Cleves at Blackheath, and 
on 14 May of the same year bought of Crom- 
well the manors of Carleton and Willing- 
ham, Cambridgeshire. Cromwell was at- 
tainted before the purchase was complete, 
and the property reverted to the crown, but 
it was re-granted to Elyot 4 Aug. He was 
M.P. for Cambridge in 1542 (WitIs, Not. 
Parl. i, 190), and sheriff of Cambridgeshire. 
and Huntingdonshire November 1544. He 
died 20 March 1546, and was buried in Carle- 
ton church. A monument was erected to 
his memory, but it is now destroyed. Elyot left 
no will and no children. His heir was Ri- 
chard Puttenham, elder son of his sister Mar- 
Jory. A portrait by Holbein in the Wind- 
sor collection was engraved by Bartolozzi. 

Elyot married, after 1522, Margaret, daugh- 
ter of John Abarrow, of North Charford, 
Hampshire. A portrait of her by Holbein 
is now at Windsor Castle. After Elyot’s 
death she married Sir James Dwyer. “She 
was buried at Great Staughton, Hunting- 
donshire, 26 Aug. 1560, 

Elyot’s literary work, although it exhibits 
no striking originality, illustrates the wide 
culture and erudition of Henry VIII’s court. 
Political philosophy and the theory of educa- 
tion chiefly interested him. His views were 
borrowed from the foreign writers of the Re- 
naissance. Erasmus’s influence is plainly dis- 
cernible. Pico della Mirandola, Francesco 
Patrizi the elder, and other less-known 
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Italian authors were familiar to him. His 
intimate friends included Sir Thomas More 
and Roger Ascham. As a Greek scholar who 
first translated part of Isocrates into Eng- 
lish, and as an early student of both Greek 
and Latin patristic literature, he well de- 
serves to be remembered. That he should 
have written all his books in his native lan- 
guage gives him a high place among the 
pioneers of English prose literature. His 
style is clear, although its literary flavour is 
thin. His fame as a translator lived through 
Elizabeth’s reign. Nashe the satirist writes 
that ‘Sir Thomas Elyot’s elegance in transla- 
tion did sever itself from all equals.’ 

All Elyot’s books issued in his lifetime were 
published in London by Thomas Berthelet. 


They are as follows: 1. ‘The Boke named | 


the Gouernour, deuised by Sir Thomas Elyot, 
knight,’ 1531, 1534, 1537, 1546, 1557, 1565, 
and 1580, dedicated to Henry VIII. The 


twofold object of the work was ‘ to instruct | 


men in such virtues as shall be expedient for 
them, which shall have authority in a weal 
public, and to educate those youths that 
hereafter may be deemed worthy to be go- 
vernors.’ Much is borrowed from Patrizi’s 
‘De Regno & Regis Institutione’ (Paris, 
1518), from Erasmus’s ‘ Institutio Principis 
Christiani,’ and Pontano’s ‘De Principe.’ 
The latest edition, a reprint of the 1531 issue, 
was carefully edited by Mr. H. H. S. Crofts 
in 1883. 2. ‘ Pasquil the Playne,’ 1533 and 
1540, a prose dialogue between Pasquil, 
Gnatho, and Harpocrates on the advantages 
of loquacity and silence. Gnatho advocates 
the former, Harpocrates the latter, and Pas- 
quil, who takes a neutral side, indulges in 
some severe satire. The work, which opens 
with a quotation from Aischylus, may have 
been suggested by the ‘ Dialogus Marphorii 
et Pasquilli, issued at Rome about 1552, a 
copy of which Bonner sent as a gift to Crom- 
well 24 Dec. 1532. No copy of either the 
first or second edition is in the British Mu- 
seum (Cottier, Bibliog. Cat. i. 254; Ams, 
Typ. Antiq. iii. 307). 3. ‘Of the Knowledge 
which maketh a Wise Man,’ 1533 and 1534, 
a prose dialogue, on philosophical topics, be- 
tween Plato and Aristippus, suggested by 
a perusal of Diogenes Laertius’s account of 
Plato. <A letter to Honor, second wife of 
Arthur Plantagenet, Viscount Lisle, is printed 
at the close of the volume. 4. ‘A Swete 
and devoute Sermon of Holy Saynt Ciprian 
of the Mortalitie of Man;’ ‘The Rules of 
a Christian Lyfe, made by Picus, Erle of 
Mirandula,’ 1534, two tracts, dedicated to 
Susan, wife of John Kyngstone, a daughter 
of the Richard Fetiplace whose widow was 
the second wife of Elyot’s father. Cyprian’s 


sermon was doubtless translated from Eras- 
mus’s edition (Basle, 1520). 5. ‘The Doc- 
trine of Princes, made by the noble oratour 
Isocrates, and translated out of Greke in to 
Englishe,’ London, 1534, a translation of the 
Oration to Nicocles. 6. ‘The Castel of 
Helth, London, 1534, 1539, 1541, 1561, 
1580 (?), 1595. No copy of the first edition, 
assigned to 1534 and stated to have been 
dedicated to Cromwell, is now known. A 
letter to Cromwell in Harl. MS. 6989, No. 21, 
is clearly intended as a dedicatory epistle, 
and cannot be dated later than 1534. The 
book is a medical treatise of prescriptions for 
various ailments, and Elyot gives an account 
of the disorders from which he himself suf- 
fered. The fact that it was written in Eng- 
lish by one who was not a doctor roused 
much wrath on the part of the medical pro- 
fession. Elyot replied to his medical critics 
in a preface to the edition of 1541. The 
treatise was very popular till the close of the 
century. 7. ‘The Bankette of Science, Lon- 
don, 1539, 1542, 1545, 1557, a collection of 
moral sayings chiefly from the fathers. 8. ‘The 
Dictionary of Syr T. Eliot, knyght,’ London, 
fol. 1538 and 1545, Latin-English. The copy 
presented by Elyot to Cromwell is at the 
British Museum, and with it there is a long 
Latin letter by Elyot to Cromwell. An edi- 
tion revised by Thomas Cooper (1517 ?-1594) 
[q. v.] appeared with the title ‘Bibliotheca 
Hliotee’ in 1550, 1552, and 1559. 9. ‘The Edu- 
cation or Bringinge up of Children, translated 
out of Plutarche,’ London, n.d.4to. This book 
is mentioned in the ‘ Image of Governance’ 
(1540), and is therefore earlier than 1540. 
The ‘ British Museum Catalogue’ dates it 
conjecturally in 1535. 10. ‘The Defence of 
Good Women,’ London, 1545, a dialogue be- 
tween Caninnis,Candidus, and Queen Zenobia. 
11. ‘The Image of Governance, compiled of 
the actes and sentences notable of the moste 
noble Emperour Alexander Severus, late 
translated out of Greke into Englyshe,’ Lon- 
don, 1540, 1544, 1549, and (by William Seres) 
1556; compiled from notes made in 1529 and 
1530, while writing the ‘Governour.’ These 
notes were partly translated, according to 
Elyot, from a Greek manuscript by Eucolpius, 
the Emperor Alexander Severus’s secretary. 
This manuscript had been lent to Elyot by a 
gentleman of Naples named Pudericus or 
Poderico. To the translation Elyot added 
extracts from other authors, both Latin and 
Greek, dealing with the duties of rulers. 
The subject resembles that of Guevara’s 
‘Libro Aureo,’ translated by Lord Berners 
[see Bourcuis&R, JoHN, second Baron Brr- 
NERS] in 1533, William Wotton [q. v.] en- 
deayoured to convict Elyot of plagiarism 
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from Guevara and other writers, and as- 
serted that the statement that it had been 
translated from a Greek manuscript by Eu- 
colpius was false. Dr. Humphrey Hody 
denied with equal vigour that Elyot could 
have had any direct acquaintance with Eu- 
colpius’s writings (Treatise on Septuagint). 
A careful perusal of Elyot’s preface and text 
acquits Elyot of Wotton’sand Hody’scharges. 
Elyot’s preface contains a list of his previous 
works. 12. ‘Howe one may take profyte of 
his enmyes, translated out of Plutarche,’ 
London, n.d. Since no mention is made of 
this work in ‘The Image,’ it is probably to be 
dated after 1540, although the British Mu- 
seum Catalogue suggests the date 1535. To 
fill up some blank pages at the end Elyot 
added ‘The Maner to chose and cheryshe a 
friende, a collection of ‘sayings’ from clas- 
sical authors. Berthelet reprinted the two 
pieces with the ‘Table of Cebes,’ a transla- 
tion by Sir Francis Poyntz. 13. ‘A Preser- 
vative agaynste Deth,’ London, 1545, dedi- 
cated to Sir Edward North, a collection of 
passages from Scripture and the fathers. 

Ascham writes in his ‘Toxophilus’ (1545) 
that Elyot told him ‘he had a worcke in hand 
which he nameth “De rebus memorabilibus 
Anglix.”’ This book,if completed, was, so far 
as our present information goes, never pub- 
lished. A manuscript belonging to G. I’. Wil- 
braham,esq.,of DelamereHouse,Chester, gives 
an account of ‘commendable deedes’ concern- 
ing Chester, and among the authors whom the 
writer says he has consulted is ‘Sir Thomas 
Eliot, his chronicle of the description of 
Brettaine.’ It is quite possible that Hollins- 
hed or Harrison may have had access to such 
a manuscript. Hight lines, translated into 
English from Horace’s ‘ Ars Poetica,’ are at- 
tributed to Elyot by William Webbe in his 
‘Discourse of English Poetry.’ 

[Mr. H. H. 8. Crofts collects all the informa- 
tion in his long introduction to his valuable edi- 
tion of the Governour (1883). He prints Elyot’s 
letters to Cromwell there, and an interesting 
despatch addressed to the Duke of Norfolk while 
on his first embassy. See also Cooper’s Athenze 
Cantabr. i. §9 ; Lettersand Papers of Henry VIII, 
ed. Brewerand Gairdner; Brit. Mus. Cat.; Wood’s 
Athenee Oxon. ed. Bliss,i.150; Fuller’s Worthies; 
Strype’s Memorials. | Rep Up dhe 


ELYS, EDMUND (7. 1707), divine and 
poet, was born at Haccombe, Devonshire, in 
or about 1634, being the son of Edmund 
Elys, rector of Kast Allington in the same 
county, by his wife Ursula, daughter of John 
Carew of Haccombe. After receiving some 
preliminary instruction from William Hay- 
ter at Exeter, he entered Balliol College, 
Oxford, as a commoner in Lent term 1651, 
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was admitted probationer fellow of that house 
29 Nov. 1655, having taken his B.A. degree 
on 16 Oct. previously, and proceeded M.A. 
11 June 1658. He resigned his fellowship 
1 Nov. 1659, in which year he succeeded 
his father in the rectory of East Allington. 
Writing in 1707 he refers to his father’s death 
as having involved him ‘in a labyrinth of 
afflictions; some of them lie hard upon me 
to this day.’ During 1659 he adds: ‘I was 
made a prisoner to Major Blackmore in Exeter 
upon suspicion (of what I was not falsly sus- 
pected) that I was a close enemy to the Com- 
mon Wealth of England, and that I desir’d 
the prosperity of a design to destroy it by an 
insurrection, &c.’ In 1666 other ‘ prodigious 
afllictions fell on me’ (The Quiet Soul, 2nd 
ed.) His living was under sequestration in 
1677, and he found himself ‘forced to abs- 
cond about London.’ In 1680 he was con- 
fined in the King’s Bench and other prisons. 
On the accession of William III, Elys, for 
refusing to take the oaths, was deprived of 
his rectory. He retired to Totnes, where he 
was living in 1707, aged 72, a martyr to 
asthma (2b.) Elys was learned and well- 
meaning, but his fantastic mode of living and 
writing drew down on him the ridicule of 
those whom he wished to convince. Although 
he does not appear ever to have joined the 
society, he was a warm friend of the quakers, 
whose principles he defended in numerous 
leaflets. A list of these pieces, which were 
mostly printed at quaker presses, will be 
found in Joseph Smith’s ‘ List of Friends’ 
Books,’ i. 572-5. His poems present a series 
of tiresome conceits strung together in exe- 
crable rhythm. He is author of: 1. ‘Dia 
Poemata: Poetick Feet standing upon Holy 
Ground ; or, Verses on certain Texts of Scrip- 
ture. With Epigrams, &c. By E. E.,’ 8vo, 
London, 1655. 2. ‘An Alphabet of Elegiack 
Groans upon the truly lamented Death of 
that Rare Exemplar of Youthful Piety, John 
Fortescue, of the Inner Temple, Esquire. By 
E. E.,’ 4to, London, 1656. 3. ‘Divine Poems. 
With a short description of Christian Magna- 
nimity. By E.E.,’ 8vo, Oxford, 1658. 4. ‘Mis- 
cellanea: sive Meditationes, Orationes, &c., 
8vo, [? Oxford] 1658; another edition, en- 
larged, 4to, Oxford, 1662. 5. ‘The Quiet 
Soul ; or, The Peace and Tranquillity of a 
Christian’s Estate. Set forth intwo Sermons 
[on Matt. xi. 29],’ Oxford, 1659 ; 2nd edition, 
Exeter, 1707, 4to. 6.‘An Exclamation to 
all those that love the Lord Jesus in sincerity, 
against an Apology written by an ingenious 
person ['Thomas Sprat] for Mr. Cowley’s las- 
civious and prophane verses. By a dutiful 
son of the Church of England,’ 4to, London, 
1670. 7. ‘Omnes qui audiunt Kvangelium, 
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idque verum agnoscunt, sunt gratia et salutis 
capaces. Thesis in Academia Oxoniensi ex- 
plicata 1662: cuiaccesserunt animadversiones 
in aliqua Jansenii atque etiam Calvini dog- 
mata veritati preedicte adversa,’ 8vo, London, 
1677. 8.‘A Vindication of the Doctrine con- 
cerning the Light within, against the Objec- 
tions of George Keith in his Book entituled 
“The Deism of W. Penn and his Brethren ex- 
pos’d,”’ 4to, London, 1699. Other tracts in 
answer to Keith. 9. ‘Socinianismus purus pu- 
tus Antichristianismus: seu omnimodze So- 
cinianismiiniquitatis demonstratio,’ 8vo, Lon- 
don, 1701. 10. ‘Animadversiones in aliqua 
Philippi Limburgii Dogmata,’ 8vo, London, 
1702. 11.‘Animadversiones in aliqua C. Jan- 
senii, Guilielmi Twissi, Richardi Baxteri, et 
Gerardi de Vries, Dogmata, quee Doctrinze 
Evangelicee de Benevolentia Divina Homini- 
bus per Christum exhibita advertantur,’ 8vo, 
London, 1706. Elysrepublished ‘The Opinion 
of Mr. Perkins and Mr. Bolton and others con- 
cerning the Sport of Cock-fighting,’ 4to, Ox- 
ford, 1660, in order to show that such sport ‘is 
not arecreation meet for Christians, though so 
commonly used by those who own that name’ 
(printed also in ‘ Harleian Miscellany,’ vol. vi. 
eds. 1744, 1808). He also edited in 1694 
‘Letters on Several Subjects’ by Dr. Henry 
More, of whose writings he was an enthusi- 
astic admirer and with whom he frequently 
corresponded. 

His portrait, at the age of twenty-eight, 
was engraved by Faithorne, 1662. 


| Wood’s Athenz Oxon. ed. Bliss, iv. 470-4 ; 
Wood's Fasti Oxon. ed. Bliss, ii. 186,214; Gran- 
ger’s Biog. Hist. of England, 2nd ed. iii. 298 ; 
Eyans’s Cat. of Engraved Portraits, i. 112.] 
G. G. 


EMERSON, WILLIAM (1701-1782), 


mathematician, the son of Judley Emerson, | 


a schoolmaster, was born at Hurworth, Dur- 
ham, on 14 May 1701. He was first educated 
by his father and a curate who boarded in 
the house, and was afterwards sent to school 
at Neweastle, and then at York. Returning 
to Hurworth, he took pupils, but possessing 
no gift of teaching, and his temper being 
warm, he soon lost them, and determined to 
live on the income of 702. or 807. left him by 
his father. Though by no means studious as 
a boy, he now devoted himself entirely to 
the study of mathematics, but not till 1749 
did he publish his treatise on ‘ Fluxions,’ the 
first of a series of books, a list of which will 


be found below. In 1763 he walked to Lon- | 


don to arrange with Nourse, the publisher, 
for a regular course of mathematical manuals 
for young students, and the publication of 
these followed in rapid succession. They 


were fairly successful, for Emerson, though he 
possessed no originating power, had a com- 
prehensive grasp of all existing knowledge 
in all branches of his subject; but they were 
found too advanced for their alleged pur- 
pose, the explanations and demonstrations 
being far too concise to be readily under- 
stood by the young. While staying in Lon- 
don, Emerson resided with a watchmaker 
that he might learn his trade, in which, in 
common with all branches of practical me- 
chanics, he took a keen interest. He was 
accustomed to make for himself all instru- 
ments required for the illustration of his stu- 
dies, and he constructed for his wife an ela- 
borate spinning-wheel, a drawing of which is 
inserted in his ‘ Mechanics’ (fig. 191). His 
knowledge extended to the theory of music, 
and though he was but a poor performer, his 
services were much in request for the tuning 
of harpsichords, as also for the cleaning of 
clocks. His favourite amusement was fish- 
ing, and he would frequently stand up to his 
middle in water for hours together. The 
studied eccentricity of his dress produced a 
belief that he dealt in magic, and he professed 
to be much annoyed at the frequency with 
which his advice was sought for the discovery 
of secrets. His manner and address were ex- 
tremely uncouth, and though he could talk 
well on almost any subject, he was very posi- 
tive and impatient of contradiction. He de- 
clined to become a member of the Royal So- 
ciety, because, as he said, ‘it was a d—d hard 
thing that a man should burn so many far- 
thing candles as he had done, and then have 
to pay so much a year for the honour of 
F.R.S. after his name.’ Towards the end of 
his life he suffered much from stone, of which 
he eventually died on 20 May 1782. He had 
married in 1732 or 1733 a niece of Dr. John- 
son, at that time rector of Hurworth, but 
had no children. In addition to his books, 
Emerson was a frequent contributor to the 
‘Ladies’ Diary,’ the ‘ Palladium,’ the ‘ Mis- 
cellanea Curiosa Mathematica,’ and other pe- 
riodicals, in which he wrote over various sig- 
natures, among them being ‘Merones,’ ‘ Nichol 
Dixon,’ and ‘ Philofluentimechanalgegeomas- 
trolongo.’ He also carried on a long contro- 
versy in the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ with 
an anonymous correspondent, who attacked 
his views on astronomy (Gent. Mag. xli. 118, 
349, 898, 490, 538, xl. 74). Dr. Morgan 
(Arithmetical Books, p. 78) remarks that 
Emerson was as much overrated as Thomas 
Simpson was underrated. The following is 
a list of Emerson’s publications: 1. ‘Fluxions,’ 
1749, 3rd edit., enlarged, 1768. 2. ‘The Pro- 
jection of the Sphere, 1749. 3. ‘Elements of 
Trigonometry,’ 1749, 2nd edit., 1764. 4. ‘Prin- 
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ciples of Mechanicks,’ 1758, 5th edit., 1825. 
5.‘ The Doctrine of Proportions,’ 1763. 6. ‘ Hle- 
ments of Geometry,’ 1763, new edit., 1794. 
7. ‘The Method of Increments,’ 1763. 8. ‘Cy- 
clomathesis,’ 1763, 2nd edit.,1770. 9. ‘Trea- 
tise on Algebra,’ 1764. 10. ‘ Navigation,’ 
1764. 11. ‘The Arithmetic of Infinites,’ 
1767. 12. ‘Elements of Conic Sections,’ 1767. 
13. ‘Elements of Optics, 1768. 14. ‘ Per- 
spective, 1768. 15. ‘The Laws of Centri- 
petal and Centrifugal Force,’ 1769. 16. ‘The 
Art of Surveying or Measuring Land,’ 1770. 
17.‘ Calculation, Libration,and Mensuration,’ 
1770. 18. ‘Chronology,’ 1770. 19. ‘Dialling,’ 
1770. 20. ‘The Doctrine of Combinations, 
Permutations, and Composition of Quanti- 
ties, 1770. 21. ‘The Mathematical Principles 
of Geography,’ 1770. 22. ‘ A short Comment 
on Sir I. Newton’s “ Principia,”’ 1770. 23.‘A 
System of Astronomy,’ 1770, 24. ‘ Miscel- 
lanies, 1776. 25. ‘Tracts, witha Memoir of 
the Author by W. Bowe,’ 1794. 

[W. Bowe’s Some Account of the Life of W. 
Emerson, Lond, 1793; Hutton’s Phil. and Math. 
Dict. i. 471; Gent. Mag. lxiii. 610; Brit. Mus. 
and Bodleian Catalogues. | Ik Wh 


EMERY, EDWARD (d. 1850 ?), nu- 
mismatist, under whose direction the noto- 
rious imitations of coins known as ‘ Emery’s 
forgeries’ were produced, was a coin-collector 
and coin-dealer living in London. He is said 
to have belonged to ‘a respectable family,’ 
and to have been well off. He engaged an 
engraver at considerable expense to manu- 
facture dies of rare English and Irish coins, 
and some of the specimens struck off from 
these dies sold for large sums. The forgeries 
were in the market during the summer of 
1842, but they were exposed in the ‘Times’ 
and in the ‘ Numismatic Chronicle.’ Before 
the end of that year Emery (or his engraver) 
was obliged to surrender the dies, which were 
then cut through the centre and thus ren- 
dered useless. HEmery’s forgeries are: penny 
of Edward VI, with portrait; shillings of 
Edward VI with false countermarks of port- 
cullis and greyhound ; jeton or coin of Lady 
Jane Grey as queen of England; half-crown 
and shilling of Philip and Mary; gold ‘rial’ 
of Mary I; groats and half-groats of Mary I 
{English and Irish), and probably others. 
The forgeries are clever, though the lettering 
is not successful. After 1842 Emery is be- 
lieved to have left London in debt, and to 
have died at Hastings about 1850. 


[Hawkins’s Medallic Illustrations of Brit. Hist., 
ed. Franks and Grueber, i. 63, 64, ii. 725, from 
information supplied by the late W. Webster, 
the London coin-dealer ; Numismatic Chron. (old 
ser.), V. 159, 160, 202, 203, where the Times of 
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19 July 1842 is quoted; Emery’s forgeries in 
Brit. Mus.] Ww. W. 
EMERY, JOHN (1777-1822), actor, was 
born at Sunderland 22 Sept. 1777, and ob- 
tained a rudimentary education at Heccles- 
field'in the West Riding of Yorkshire. His 
father, Mackle Emery (d. 18 May 1825), was a 
country actor, and his mother, as Mrs. Emery, 
sen., appeared 6 July 1802 at the Haymarket 
as Dame Ashfield in Morton’s ‘Speed the 
Plough,’ and subsequently played at Covent 
Garden. Emery was brought up for a musi- 
cian, and when twelve years of age was in 
the orchestra at the Brighton theatre. At 
this house he made his first appearance as 
Old Crazy in the farce of ‘Peeping Tom.’ 
John Bernard [q. v.] says that in the summer 
of 1792 Mr. and Mrs. Emery and their son 
John, a lad of about seventeen, who played a 
fiddle in the orchestra and occasionally went 
on in small parts, were with him at Teign- 
mouth, again at Dover, where young Emery 
played country boys, and again in 1793 at 
Plymouth. Bernard claims to have been the 
means of bringing Emery on the stage, and 
tells (2etrospections, 11.257) an amusing story 
concerning the future comedian. After play- 
ing a short engagement in Yorkshire with 
Tate Wilkinson, who predicted his success, he 
was engaged to replace T. Knight at Covent 
Garden, where he was first seen, 21 Sept. 
1798, as Frank Oatland in Morton’s ‘A 
Cure for the Heartache.’ Lovegold in the 
‘Miser,’ Oldcastle in the ‘Intriguing Cham- 
bermaid,’ Abel Drugger in the ‘Tobacconist,’ 
an alteration by Francis Gentleman of Jon- 
son’s ‘ Alchymist,’ and many other parts fol- 
lowed. On 13 June 1800 he appeared for 
the first time at the Haymarket as Zekiel 
Homespun in the ‘ Heir-at-Law,’ a character 
in the line he subsequently made his own. 
At Covent Garden, 11 Feb. 1801, he was the 
original Stephen Harrowby in Colman’s 
‘Poor Gentleman.’ In 1801 he played at the 
Haymarket Clod in the ‘ Young Quaker’ 
of O'Keeffe, Farmer Ashfield in ‘Speed the 
Plough,’ and other parts, From this time 
until his death he remained at Covent Gar- 
den, with the exception of playing at the 
English Opera House, 16 Aug. 1821, as Giles 
in the ‘Miller’s Maid’ an unprinted comic 
opera founded on one of the rural tales of 
Blomfield, and attributed to Waldron. For 
a time he was kept to old men. His repu- 
tation was, however, established in country 
men, in which he had an absolute and un- 
disputed supremacy. He was the original 
Dan in Colman’s ‘John Bull,’ 5 March 1803; 
Tyke in Morton’s ‘School of Reform,’ 15 Jan. 
1805; Ralph Hempseed in Colman’s ‘X Y Z,’ 
11 Dec. 1810; Dandie Dinmont in Terry’s 
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‘Guy Mannering,’ 12 March 1816; and Rat- 
cliffin Terry’s ‘Heart of Midlothian,’ 17 April 
1819. Of many other characters in different 
lines Emery was the first exponent, and the 
number of parts he assumed was very great. 
His last performance was Edie Ochiltree in 
‘The Antiquary,’ 29 June 1822. On 25 July 


1822 he died of inflammation of the lungs in | 


Hyde Street, Bloomsbury, and was buried 
1 Aug. in a vault in St. Andrew’s, Holborn. 
On 5 Aug. 1822, under the patronage of the 
Duke of York, the ‘Rivals’ and ‘ Belles 
without Beaux,’ with a concert, were given 
at Covent Garden for the benefit of the aged 
parents and widow with seven children of 
the late Mr. Emery. Anaddress by Colman 
was spoken by Bartley, and a large sum was 
realised. 

Tyke was Emery’s great part, in which he 
left no successor. He was excellent in some 
Shakespearean parts. Of his Barnardine in 
‘Measure for Measure’ Genest, a reserved 
critic, says, ‘Emery looked and acted inimi- 
tably.’ His Caliban and Silence in ‘ King 
Henry IV’ were excellent. His Ralph in 
the ‘ Maid ofthe Mill,’ Dougal in ‘Rob Roy,’ 
Hodge in ‘ Love in a Village,’ Winter in the 
‘Steward,’Sam Sharpset,John Lump,Andrew 
in ‘ Love, Law, and Physic’ were unsurpass- 
able performances. In the ‘New Monthly 
Magazine,’ October 1821, a writer, assumably 
Taltourd, says Emery ‘is one of the most real, 
hearty, and fervid of actors. He is half a 
Munden. ... He has the pathos but not the 
humour, the stoutness but not the strange- 
ness, the heart but not the imagination of 
the greatest of living comedians. . . . To be 
half a Munden is the highest praise we can 
give to any other actor, short of a Kean or a 
Macready.’ Hazlitt says of his acting: ‘It 
is impossible to praise it sufficiently because 
there is never any opportunity of finding fault 
with it’ (Criticisms and Dramatic Essays, 
87-8), and Leigh Hunt says he does not 
know one of his rustic characters ‘in which 
he is not altogether excellent and almost per- 
fect’ (Critical Essays, 106). In the‘ London 
Magazine,’ ui. 517, his Tyke is declared in- 
imitable, and his acting is said to remind the 
writer of a bottle of old port, and to possess ‘a 
fine rough and mellow flavour that forms an 
irresistible attraction.’ Gilliland’s ‘ Dramatic 
Synopsis,’ 1804, p. 107, says Mr. Emery’s 
delineation of Orson in the ‘Iron Chest’ is 
“a fine picture of savage nature characterised 
by a peculiar justice of colouring.’ Emery 
was about five feet nine inches, robustly built, 
with a light complexion and light blue eyes. 
He looked like one of his own farmers, sang 
well with a low tenor voice, composed the 
music and words of a few songs, and for his 
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benefit wrote annually comic effusions, one of 
which, a song entitled ‘ York, you’re wanted,’ 
enjoyed a long reputation. He had con- 
siderable powers of painting, and exhibited 
between 1801 and 1817 nineteen pictures, 
chiefly sea pieces, at the Royal Academy. 
He was a shrewd observer, an amusing com- 
panion, and a keen sportsman, very fond 
of driving four-in-hand. Unfortunately he 
drank to excess, and was never so happy as 
when in the society of jockeys and pugilists. 
He married in 1802 a Miss Anne Thompson, 
the daughter of a tradesman in the Borough. 
No less than seven portraits of him in various 
characters, of which four are by Dewilde, and 
one, presenting him with Liston, Mathews, 
and Blanchard in ‘Love, Law, and Physic,’ 
by Clint, are in the Mathews collection in 
the Garrick Club. 

[Books cited ; Genest’s Account of the Stage ; 
Oxberry’s Dramatic Biog. vol. ii.; Thespian 
Dict. ; Gilliland’s Dramatie Mirror ; The Drama, 
1821, vol. i.; Graves’s Dict. of Artists, 1884; 
Reminiscences of Thomas Dibdin, 1827, vol. ii.] 

li, JEG 

EMERY, SAMUEL ANDERSON 
(1817-1881), actor, the son of John Emery 
[q. v.], was born in Hyde Street, Blooms- 
bury, 1O Sept. 1817. He was educated at 
Bridport Hall, Edmonton, under W. Fitch, 
who, besides being a schoolmaster, was lessee 
of the City Theatre, Milton Street. On leay- 
ing school he was placed with his uncle, John 
Thompson, an Irish provision dealer, and be- 
came also clerk to a stockbroker, and subse- 
quently to a jeweller and goldsmith. In 
May 1834 he appeared at the Queen’s Thea- 
tre, Tottenham Street (then known as the 
Fitzroy), in his father’s character of Dan in 
‘John Bull’ This led to an engagement, 
and under the name of Anderson he played 
at the same house as Robin Roughhead, and 
assumably in other parts. He then engaged 
at Hull with Downe, the manager of the 
York circuit, proceeded in 1835 to Edinburgh 
under Murray, and played in various small 
Scotch houses. He then becameestablished in 
Liverpool, and for several years played there, 
at Manchester, Chester, and neighbouring 
towns. As Giles in the ‘ Miller’s Maid,’ and 
Lovegold in the ‘ Miser,’ he made, 18 April 
1843, at the Lyceum, his first appearance in 
London. He was engaged by Henry Wal- 
lack for Covent Garden, and appeared there 
19 Oct. 1843 as Fixture in ‘A Roland for an 
Oliver.” Here, through the intended ven- 
geance of some stage carpenter whose schemes 
he frustrated, his life is said to have been at- 
tempted. In 1844 he was at the Lyceum 
under the Keeleys. In such parts as Jonas 
Chuzzlewit, Will Fern in the ‘Chimes,’ Peery- 
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bingle in the ‘Cricket on the Hearth,’ and 
Antony Latour in the ‘Creole’ of Shirley 
Brooks, he established his reputation. He 
then joined Leigh Murray at the Olympic, 
was stage-manager for Charles Shepherd at 
the Surrey, and went in 1850 to Drury Lane, 
then under Mr. Anderson. He played at 
various country houses during the summer, 
and at Drury Lane was seen in many parts, 
chiefly in his father’s line. Dandie Dinmont, 
Silky, Baillie Nicol Jarvie, Autolycus, Touch- 
stone, the Gravedigger, Miramont in the 


‘Elder Brother,’ Sam in ‘ Raising the Wind,’ | 


Gibbie in the ‘Wonder, Harrop in ‘ Mary 
the Maid of the Inn,’ &c., were all taken 
about this period. He then joined B. Web- 
ster of the Haymarket and Adelphi. At 
the Olympic in 1853 under A. Wigan he 
was the original Fouché in Tom Taylor's 
‘Plot and Passion,’ and was subsequently 
Mr. Potter in the ‘Still Waters run deep’ 
of the same author. He was seldom long at 
any theatre. At various houses accordingly 
he played Simon Legree in ‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” McClosky in the ‘Octoroon,’ Dan’l 
Peggotty in ‘Little Em’ly,’ Captain Cuttle 
in‘ Heart’s Delight,’ A. Halliday’s version of 
‘Dombey andSon.’ This last character, played 
at the Globe 17 Dec. 1878, served for his 
return to the theatre 20 July 1878. Emery 
had an impetuous temper. Somewhere about 
1860 he went to America, but returned at 
once through disagreements with his mana- 
gers. In Australia also, whither towards 
the close of his life he proceeded, he was not 
a success. Six weeks after his return from 
Australia he died, 19 July 1881, of erysipelas 
at King William Street, Strand. He was 
in 1857 manager for a short time of the 
Marylebone Theatre. In addition to the 
houses mentioned he played at Covent Gar- 
den, the Princess’s, Haymarket, and Stan- 
dard Theatres. Emery was a striking, a 
strong, and a picturesque actor. He hada 
manly bearingand much blunt pathos. His 
success was greatest in his father’s line of 
characters. From his father also he inherited 
some skill in draughtsmanship. 


(Tallis's Drawing Room Table Book; Era Al- 
manack; Era newspaper, 23 July 1881 ; personal 
recollections. | Js 


EMES, JOHN (7. 1785-1805), engraver 
and water-colour painter, is best known by 
his engraving of the picture by James Jefferys 
of ‘The Destruction of the Spanish Batteries 
before Gibraltar.’ The etching for this is 
dated 1786, and as it was published in October 
1789 by Emesand Elizabeth Woollett, widow 
of the celebrated engraver, it is possible that 
it may have been begun, or intended to have 
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been begun, by Woollett himself. Hmes was 
also a clever water-colour painter, and exe- 
cuted pleasing tinted drawings of views in 
the Lake district and elsewhere, some of 
which he exhibited at the Royal Academy 
11790 and 1791. There are three water- 
colour drawings by Emes in the Print Room 
at the British Museum, one being a large 
drawing representing ‘The Meeting of the 
Royal Society of British Archers in Gwer- 
sylt Park, Denbighshire ;’ the figures in this 
are drawn by R. Smirke, R.A., and it was 
afterwards engraved in aquatint by C. Apos- 
tool. A set of sixteen views of the lakes in 
Cumberland and Westmoreland, drawn by 
J. Smith and J. Emes, were engraved in aqua- 
tint by S. Alken [q. v.]; these were incor-- 
porated into West’s ‘Guide to the Lakes.’ 
Emes also engraved some views of Dorset- 
shire. His collection of prints was sold on 
22 March 1810, he being then deceased. 


[Redgrave’s Dict. of Artists; Graves’s Dict. of 
Artists,1760-1880; Upcott’s EnglishTopography ; 
Sale Catalogue of Emes’s Collection.] L. C 


EMES, THOMAS (d. 1707), known as 
‘the prophet,’ was an impudent quack who 
practised as a surgeon among the poorer 
classes. In the hope of obtaining notoriety 
he allied himself with the Camisards or French 
prophets, a pack of crazy enthusiasts who 
scandalised the town by their indecent buf- 
fooneries. He died at Old Street Square, 
London, 28 Dec. 1707, and was buried on 
Christmas day in Bunhill Fields. ‘ Under 
the operation of the Spirit’ his brethren were 
enabled to prophesy that he would rise from 
his grave between twelve at noon and six in 
the evening of 25 May 1708. No ‘cloathing’ 
was to be provided, for rising ‘pure and in- 
nocent,’ it would not, they declared, ‘be es- 
teem’d indecency for him to walk naked unto 
his habitation’ (Predictions concerning the 
Raising the Dead Body of Mr. T. Emes, 4to, 
London, 1708?). Three days before the 
pretended resurrection the government, fear- 
ing disturbances, and to prevent any tricks 
being played, placed guards at the grave and 
about the cemetery (LuTrRELL, Relation of 
State Affairs, 1857, vi. 307). 

Emes wrote: 1. ‘A Dialogue between Al- 
kali and Acid .,. wherein a late pretended 
new hypothesis, asserting Alkali the cause, 
and Acid the cure of all diseases, is proved 
groundless and dangerous. Being a speci- 
men of the immodest self-applause, shameful 
contempt, and abuse of all physicians, gross 
mistakes and great ignorance of the pretender 
John Colbatch. By T. E. Chirurgo-Medicus,’ 
8vo, London, 1698. 2. ‘A Letter to a Gentle- 
man concerning Alkali and Acid. Being an 
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answer to a late piece, intituled A Letter to 
a Physician concerning Acid and Alkali. To 
which is added, a Specimen of a new Hypo- 
thesis, for the sake of Lovers of Medicine,’ 


-8vo, London, 1700. 3. ‘The Atheist turn’d 


Deist, and the Deist turn’d Christian: or, the 
Reasonableness and Union of Natural and the 
True Christian Religion,’ 8vo, London, 1698. 

(Gent. Mag. 8rd ser. i. 898; Spinckes’s The 
New Pretenders to Prophecy examin’d, &e., in 
Dr. George Hickes’s The Spirit of Enthusiasm 
Exorcised (1709), pp. 372, 878, 508, 509-30.] 

; GaG: 

EMILY, EDWARD, M.D. (1617-1657), 
Harveian orator, was the third son of Maxi- 
milian Emily of Helmdon, Northampton- 
shire, and Elizabeth, daughter and coheiress 
of John Waleston of Ruislip, Middlesex, and 
was baptised on 20 April 1617. He was en- 
tered on the books at Leyden on 8 Oct. 1640, 
and he graduated M.D. on 10 Nov. following. 
On 25 June 1641 he was admitted licentiate 
of the College of Physicians; he became a 
candidate on 22 Dec. 1643 and a fellow on 
8 May 1647, having been in the meantime 
incorporated M.D. at Oxford, being described 
as of Christ Church. He was elected Gul- 
stonian lecturer in 1649, treating during his 
course no less learnedly of atoms than of 
anatomy, and was censor of the college in 
1652 and 1653. He was the first Harveian 
orator in 1656, and gave great offence to his 
colleagues by speaking in his oration with 
unseemly virulence against the army and 
the existing Commonwealth. A vote of cen- 
sure was passed, but, on his affirming that 
he had intended no harm, and the technical 
portion of his speech being found of high 
merit, the censure was removed. It was 
determined, however, that in future all Har- 
veian orations should be handed to the pre- 
sident and censors of the college to be read 
and approved at least a month before their 
delivery. Emily was senior physician at 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, and practised in the 
neighbourhood of Silver Street. He died on 
14 Nov, 1657, aged forty, and was buried in 
the church of St. Olave’s, Silver Street, the 
funeral being attended by a large concourse 
of members of the College of Physicians. 
Baldwin Hamey|q. v. | (Bustorum aliquot Re- 
liquie, MS., R.C.P.) speaks of him in terms of 
hich praise, declaring that time only failed him 
to become one of the greatest adornments of 
his profession. He married Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of John Millington of Wandsworth, and 
by her he had an only son, John, who be- 
came a distinguished merchant in the city. 
Wood (Fasti Oxon. ii. 94) states that Emily 
“in 1652 or 1653 held up his hand at the 
bar, at an assize held in Oxford, for coin- 


ing, but being freed went to London and 
practised his faculty in the parish of St. 
Olave’s.’ He gives, however, no authority 
for his allegation, which is scarcely consistent 
with the fact that at both the dates he men- 
tions Emily held the high office of censor of 
the College of Physicians. 


[Munk’s Coll. of Phys. i. 244; Baker’s Hist. 
of Northamptonshire, i. 629.] AN 


EMLYN, SOLLOM (1697-1754), legal 
writer,second son of ThomasEmlyn[q.v. ],was 
born at Dublin (T. Emuyn, Works, i. xx et 
seq.), where his father was at the time settled, 
27 Dec. 1697. He studied law, entered as a 
student at Leyden 17 Sept. 1714, became a 
member of Lincoln’s Inn, and rose to be of 
great reputation as a chamber counsel. Em- 
lyn was anxious for reforms of the law, and 
very forcibly pointed out the defects in the 
system as then practised. He remarks in 1730 
on the ‘tediousness and delays’ of civil suits, 
‘the exorbitant fees to counsel, whereto the 
costs recovered bear no proportion,’ the over- 
great ‘nicety of special pleadings,’ the scandal 
ofthe ecclesiastical courts. In criminal law he 
objects to the forced unanimity of the jury, 
the Latin record ofthe proceedings, the refusal 
of counsel to those charged with felony, the 
practice of pressing to death obstinately mute 
prisoners, capital punishment for trifling of- 
fences, ‘the oppressions and extortions of 


| gaolers,’ and generally the bad management 


of gaols (Preface to State Trials). Emlyn 
died 28 June 1754. He wasinterred in Bunhill 
Fields burying-ground, where there is an 
inscription to his memory. He married on 
10 Noy. 1729 Mary, daughter of Rev. William 
Woodhouse, by whom he had two sons : 
Thomas, a chancery barrister, who died in 
1796; and Sollom (d. 1744). 

Emlyn published: 1. ‘Sir Matthew Hales’s 
History of the Pleas of the Crown,’ 1736. 
2. ‘Queries relating to Elizabeth Canning’s 
Case, with Answers,’ 1754. He also edited 
the second edition of the ‘State Trials,’ 
printed with a preface in six volumes folio in 
1730, and an edition of his father’s works, 
with a prefatory biography (4th ed. 3 vols. 
1746). 

[Information communicated by Mr. Justin 
Simpson of Stamford ; Peacock’s Index of Ley- 
den Students (1883), p. 38; Gent. Mag. July 
1764, p. 340; Brit. Mus, Cat. Add. MS. 6210, f. 94 
(formerly f. 64) ; information from family papers 
supplied by Rey. A. Gordon. ] Hey Wie: 

EMLYN, HENRY (1729-1815), archi- 
tect, resided at Windsor. He published ‘A 
Proposition for a new Order in Architecture, 
with rules for drawing the several parts,’ 
fol. London, 1781 (2nd and 8rd editions, 
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1784) ; this consisted ‘ of a shaft that at one- 
third of its height divided itself into two, the 
capitals having oak leaves for foliage, with 
the star of the order of the garter between 
the volutes.’ He introduced this order (the 
point of division being covered by an escut- 
cheon, and the foliage being replaced by 
ostrich plumes) in the tetra-style portico at 
Beaumont Lodge, near Windsor, erected, ex- 
cept part of the west wing, by him for Henry 
Griffiths about 1785 (Nuaxp, Views of Seats, 
vol. i.), and in the porch of his own house. 
George III confided to him some alterations 
in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, which were 
executed (1787-90) entirely after his de- 
signs, and preserved a due harmony with the 
original work. The restoration included ‘the 
screen to the choir, executed in Coade’s arti- 
ficial stone, with the organ case, the altar, 
and the king’s and additional stalls.’ Emlyn 
was elected F.S.A. 25 June 1795 ((Gover], 
Chronolog. List of Soc. Antig. p. 58). He 
died at Windsor 10 Dec. 1815, in his eighty- 
seventh year, and was buried on the 19th in 
St. George’s Chapel. A tablet was erected 
to his memory in the Bray chantry. 


[Dict. of Architecture (Architect. Publ. Soce.), 
ii. 41; Gent. Mag. Ixxxv. pt. 11. p. 573; Red- 
grave’s Dict. of Artists (1878), p. 143; Georgian 
Era, iv. 502.] GaGe 


EMLYN, THOMAS (1663-1741), first 
unitarian minister in England, was born at 
Stamford, Lincolnshire, 27 May 1663. The 
register of St. Michael’s, Stamford, has the 
entry ‘June 11th, Thomas, son of Silvester 
Embling and Mildred his wife baptz*’ The 
family surname, which is spelled in thirteen 
different ways, is said to come from the 
tything of Hmbley, in the parish of East 
Wellow, Hampshire; but the Embleys or 
Emblins had been long settled as yeomen in 
the parish of Tinwell, Rutlandshire. Silves- 
ter, who originally spelled his name Emley, 
afterwards Emlyn, was admitted as a yeo- 
man to scot and lot in Stamford, 28 Aug. 
1651. He became a municipal councillor on 
26 Aug. 1652, but was removed for non- 
conformity on 29 Aug. 1662. Though a non- 
conformist, and ‘inclined to the puritan way,’ 
he was a churchman in practice, and intimate 
with Richard Cumberland (1631-1718) [q.v. ], 
then (1667-91) beneficed in Stamford. He 
was thrice married. His first wife, Kathe- 
rine, was buried 25 April 1658; his second 
wife, Agnes (baptised 8 Nov. 1632), sister 
of the poet Dryden, died in childbirth, and 
was buried 13 Sept. 1660. On 26 Dec. 1661 
he married Mildred (died 3 Dec. 1701), daugh- 
ter of John Dering of Wicking, in Charing, 
Kent. He became a prosperous shopkeeper, 


acquired a small estate, and is entered as 
‘gentleman’ in the record of his burial 
(15 March 1693). The family name is still 
preserved in Emblyn’s Fields, Stamford. 

Thomas, the only son who reached man- 
hded, was sent in his eleventh year (August 
1674) to a boarding-school at Walcot, Lin- 
colnshire, kept by an ejected minister of 
foreign birth, George Boheme, younger bro- 
ther of Mauritius Bohemus [q. v.] Here he 
attended the ministry of Richard Brocklesby 
(1636-1714) [q. v.], at the neighbouring 
church of Folkingham ; if Brocklesby preached 
as he wrote, Emlyn was early initiated into 
strange doctrine. 

Emlyn was placed in 1678 at the academy 
of an ejected minister, John Shuttlewood, 
then held in secret at Sulby, near Welford, 
Northamptonshire. He was dissatisfied with 
the few opportunities for reading presented 
by his tutor’s scanty library, and paid a visit 
to Cambridge, where on 20 May 1679 he was 
entered (as ‘Thomas Emlin’) at Emmanuel, 
of which Dr. Holbech was then master. But 
he never came into residence, and remained 
with Shuttlewood till 1682. In August of 
that year he was transferred to the academy 
of Thomas Doolittle [q. v.], then held at 
Islington. In London he acquired a distaste 
for ‘narrow schemes of systematic divinity.’ 
He preached his first sermon in Doolittle’s 
meeting-house on 19 Dec. 1682. 

On 15 May 1683 he became domestic chap- 
lain to a presbyterian lady, the widowed 
Countess of Donegall (Letitia, daughter of 
Sir William Hicks), who had a London house 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. From her windows 
he witnessed the execution (18 July) of Lord 
William Russell. Next year he accompanied 
his patroness to Belfast, and continued to act 
as her chaplain after her marriage to Sir 
William Franklin. The presbyterian con- 
gregation of Belfast, of Scottish origin, had 
displeased the countess by the removal of an 
English minister and the appointment of 
Patrick Adair [q. v.] With this body Em- 
lyn held no communion. He attended the 
parish church twice a day ; when he preached 
at the castlein the evening, the vicar, Claudius 
Gilbert [q. v.] came to hear him. Bishop 
Hackett gave him, without ordination or sub- 
scription, a preaching license, ‘facultatis exer- 
cende gratia ;’ he wore aclergyman’s habit, 
and often officiated in the parish church. 
Franklin offered him a living on his estate 
in the west of England, but he objected to 
the terms of conformity. His engagement 
lasted till 1688, when the household was 
broken up by ‘domestic differences,’ as well 
as by the troubles which caused many pro- 
testant families to hurry from Ireland. It is 
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stated that Emlyn preached with ‘pistols in 
his pocket.’ Overtures were made to him 
(1 May) from the presbyterian congregation 
of Wood Street, Dublin, for whom he had 
once preached. In reply, Emlyn disposed of 
arumour that he was ‘intirely addicted to 
the church,’ but declined to go to Dublin on 
the plea of business in England. 

In the autumn of 1688 he left Belfast 
for London. Passing through Liverpool, he 
preached at St. Nicholas’s for Robert Hunter, 
the incumbent, who took him for a clergy- 
man, as he stood at the door of hisinn. A 
second sermon at Liverpool (in August or 
September, just after Hunter’s death) made 
the parishioners anxious to get him the living. 
He preached in other parish churches on his 
way, and reached London in December. 

In May 1689 Emlyn became chaplain to 
Sir Robert Rich at Rose Hall, near Beccles, 
Suffolk. Rich, a lord of the admiralty, was 
a leading member of a presbyterian congre- 
gation meeting in a barn in Blue Anchor 
Lane, Lowestoft. At his desire Emlyn mi- 
nistered at Lowestoft for about a year anda 
half, without accepting any pastoral charge. 
He was on good terms with John Hudson, 
the vicar, and took his people to charity ser- 
mons in the parish church. He was intimate 
with an old independent minister, William 
Manning, ejected from Middleton, Suffolk, 
and subsequently preaching at his own h- 
censed house in Peasenhall. William Sher- 
lock’s ‘ Vindication’ of the Trinity (1690) 
was read and discussed by Emlyn and Man- 
ning, with the result that Manning became 
a Socinian. He tried to convert Emlyn, keep- 
ing up a correspondence with him till his 
death (buried 15 Feb. 1711, aged 80). Em- 
lyn’s mind was not of the rationalistic order. 
He had supplied Baxter with circumstantial 
narratives of a ghost-story and of a case of 
witchcraft. Manning’s influence brought him 
to a semi-Arian position, but no further. At 
what date he thus broke with established 
views is not clear; probably not till 1697, 
for on 18 Jan. 1697-8 he writes to Manning 
that he cannot hope to retain his charge, and 
is waiting for ‘a fair occasion’ to speak out. 

The Dublin invitation had been renewed 
on 23 Sept. 1690, through Nathaniel Taylor 
of Salters’ Hall, and accepted. In May 1691 
Emlyn reached Dublin, and was ordained as 
colleague to Joseph Boyse [q. v.] His preach- 
ing was popular, avoiding controverted sub- 

jects, but puritanical in tone, On 4 Oct. 1698 
he delivered a discourse before the societies for 
the reformation of manners, in which, while 
deprecating the ‘prosecuting any for differ- 
ences of judgment in religion,’ he strongly ad- 


vocated severe measures against vice and pro- 
' 


fanity, including sabbath-breaking. Among 
those attracted to his ministry was a church- 
woman, Esther or Hester, younger daughter 
and coheiress of David Sollom, a quondam 
Jewish merchant, who had purchased (16 May 
1678) the estate of Syddan and Woodstown 
in the barony of Slane, co. Meath. She had 
become, in her twentieth year, the widow of 
Richard Cromleholme Bury, a landed pro- 
prietor near Limerick, who left her a good 
jointure at his death (23 Nov. 1691). Emlyn 
married her in 1694 (license dated 10 July). 
On 13 Oct. 1701 she died, aged 29. 

The ‘fair occasion’ for disclosing his views 
was brought about by the suspicions of Dun- 
can Cumyng, M.D. (d. 8 Sept. 1724), an elder 
in his congregation who had been educated 
for the ministry. Cumyng noticed omissions 
in Emlyn’s preaching, and interviewed him 
with Boyse in June 1702. Emlyn at once 
owned his heresy and wished to resign his 
charge. Boyse thought the matter must be 
laid before the Dublin presbytery, a body 
formed out of a coalition of presbyterians and 
independents. The ministers immediately 
resolved to dismiss Emlyn and silence him ; 
subsequently, at the instance of his congre- 
gation, they agreed that he should withdraw 
to England for a time, but not preach. To 
this galling condition Emlyn would not bind 
himself. Next day he left for London, where 
he found friends, in spite of angry letters from 
Dublin. The Dublin divines engaged John 
Howe [q.v.] to talk him over, but without 
effect. Emlyn drew up and printed a paper 
containing his ‘case,’ which was met by a 
reply from Dublin, drafted by Boyse. A pri- 
vate letter from Boyse (3 Sept. 1702), very 
kindly written, advised Emlyn to seek some 
other engagement. On 16 Sept., at Cork, 
the Munster presbytery testified against his 
errors. After ten weeks’ absence he returned 
to Dublin to settle his affairs, sold his books, 
and prepared to depart. Before doing so he 
put to press ‘An Humble Inquiry into the 
Scripture Account of Jesus Christ.’ It was 
printed off, and the dissenters were anxious 
to hinder it from getting abroad. Alarm had 
been excited by a Socinian tract, ‘The Scandal 
and Folly of the Cross removed’ (1699), with 
which Emlyn had nothing to do, though it 
seems to have been reprinted in Dublin. Two 
dissenters on the grand jury were eager to 
present the ‘ Inquiry;’ one of them, Caleb 
Thomas, a baptist deacon, got a warrant from 
Chief-justice Pyne and seized the author with 
a part of the impression. There was some 
demur about accepting bail; the attorney- 
general (Rochford) was appealed to and gave 
his consent. 

At the end of Easter term 1703 the grand 
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jury found a true bill against him for pub- 
lishing a blasphemous libel. The trial came 
on in the queen’s bench on 14 June. Publi- 
cation was not proved, and there was nothing 
in a tract ‘fairly and temperately written’ 
(RerD) to support the charge of blasphemy. 
But the two primates and four or five other 
bishops had seats on the bench; Emlyn’s 
counsel were browbeaten, and he was not 
permitted to speak for himself. Pyne in charg- 
ing the jury told them ‘if they acquitted him 
my lords the bishops were there;’ the de- 
liberations of the jury were cut short, and 
they brought in a verdict of guilty. Emlyn 
was committed to gaol, and ordered to be 
brought up on the 16th for sentence. In the 
interim the foreman of the jury (Sir Hum- 
phrey Jervis) visited him to express sym- 
pathy, as did Wetenhall, bishop of Kilmore. 
Rochford was for placing him in the pillory, 
but Boyse, who had proved his own ortho- 
doxy in an answer to Emlyn’s ‘ Inquiry,’ 
made strenuous efforts to obtain a milder 
sentence, and got Emlyn to address a suppli- 
catory letter to the chief justice. On the 
16th, when Emlyn appeared, the solicitor- 
general (Brodrick) moved that he should be 
allowed to retract, but this he would not 
do. He was sentenced to a year’s imprison- 
ment, to be extended until he had paid a 
fine of 1,0007. and found security for good 
behaviour during life. } Hoadly thus sums up 
the case: ‘The nonconformists accused him, 
the conformists condemned him, the secular 
power was called in, and the cause ended in 
an imprisonment and a very great fine, two 
methods of conviction of which the gospel is 
silent.’ 

Emlyn was at first allowed to remain a 
prisoner in the sub-sheriff’s house at his own 
cost. On 6 Oct. the chief justice ordered 
his removal to the common gaol, where he 
lay five weeks, in a close room with five 
others, till his health failed. On petition he 
was transferred to the Marshalsea by habeas 
corpus. Here he ‘hired a pretty large room’ 
to himself, and preached on Sundays to the 
debtors and a few of ‘the lower sort’ of his 
‘Wood Street flock. He employed himself in 
writing a couple of treatises, and publishing 
the funeral sermon which he had preached 
on the death of his wife. None of his dis- 
senting brethren came near him except Boyse, 
who made repeated attempts to obtain a re- 
duction of his fine. On the other hand, there 
was a clerical petition for a grant of it, to 
rebuild a parish church, and a petition from 
Trinity College to apply it in additions and 
repairs. At length one of his friends, Thomas 
Medlicote, got the ear of Ormonde, the lord- 
lieutenant, and the fine was reduced to 70J. 


Yet the primate of Armagh (Narcissus Marsh) 
demanded, as queen’s almoner, a shilling in 
the pound of the original fine, and was not 
easily satisfied with 20/., which was paid in 
addftion to the 707. Emlyn was released on 
Saturday, 21 July 1705. Next day he preached 
a farewell sermon (printed Works, iii. 115 sq.) 
to the debtors discharged with him by an act 
of grace. Immediately before his release the 
Ulster general synod (June 1705) for the first 
time made subscription to the Westminster 
Confession imperative upon all entrants to the 
ministry. On the other hand, the spirit of 
theological inquiry led to the formation of a 
ministers’ club, known asthe ‘ Belfast Society” 
(1705), which ultimately became the parent 
of the non-subscribing body. Emlyn usually 
visited Ireland at intervals of two or three 
years, and found ‘the odium of his opinions 
beginning to wear off apace.’ 

He fixed his permanent abode in London. 
A small congregation of his sympathisers. 
collected at Cutlers’ Hall, formerly occupied 
by Thomas Beverley, ‘the prophet.’ Leslie, 
the nonjuror, protested vehemently against 
the toleration of this new sect. Complaint 
was made to Archbishop Tenison by Francis 
Higgins, a Dublin clergyman, but Tenison 
would not interfere. InJune 1711 the lower 
house of convocation represented to the queen 
that weekly sermons were preached in de- 
fence of unitarian principles. After a few 
years the congregation died out, and Emlyn 
found all pulpits closed against him except 
at the general baptist church in the Barbi- 
can (Paul’s Alley), for whose ministers, 
James Foster, D.D. [q. v.], and Joseph Bur- 
roughs [q. v.], he preached once or twice. 
Their liberality is the more remarkable, as: 
Emlyn in his ‘Previous Question’ (1710) 
had made a radical onslaught on baptism. 
At length in 1726, on the death of the Exeter 
heretic, James Peirce [q. v.], his people looked 
towards Emlyn as his successor. But age 
was creeping over him, and he would not 
entertain the proposal. 

With the doubtful exception of John 
Cooper of Gloucester (d. 1682) Emlyn was 
the first preacher who described himself as: 
a unitarian, a term introduced by Thomas 
Firmin [q.v.] He maintains, however, that 
he ‘never once’ preached unitarianism, ad- 
vocating his theology only through the press. 
His treatises are, as he says, ‘dry specula- 
tions, but his controversy with David Mar- 
tin of Utrecht, on the authenticity of 1 John 
v. 7, has still some interest. Whiston revered 
him as ‘the first and principal confessor’ of 
‘old christianity.’ He was chairman at the 
weekly meetings of Whiston’s ‘ Society for 
Promoting Primitive Christianity’ (started 
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1715) from 4 Jan. to 28 June 1717 (the 
final meeting). Robert Cannon [q. v.] intro- 
duced him to Samuel Clarke (1675-1729) 
[q. v.], with whom he became intimate. In 
1731 he wrote some ‘Memoirs’ of Clarke, 
chiefly dealing with his opinions as brought 
out in conversation. 

Emlyn’s ‘Meditations’ and his manuscript 
remains convey the impression of strong do- 
mestic affections and unaffected piety. He 


lived at Islington, and was admitted to the | 


communion at the parish church until Stone- 
house, the rector, excluded him. Emlyn 
wrote to the Bishop of London (Gibson) de- 
siring readmission, but without effect. After 


1739 he removed to Hackney. A curious | 


story is told by Archbishop Secker of Emlyn’s 
paying a visit to Matthew Henry at Hackney, 
and taking up his hat and gloves on hearing 
what he considered cant. 

Gradually disabled by annual returns of 
gout, Emlyn succumbed to a feverish attack 
on 30 July 1741. He was buried on 8 Aug. 
in Bunhill Fields; the inscribed tombstone 
has disappeared ; the epitaph is given in the 
‘ Memoirs’ by his son, and (with slight varia- 
tions) in the commonplace book mentioned 


below. James Foster preached the funeral | 


sermon on 16 Aug. 


Emlyn’s will, dated 5 Sept. 1739, contains | 


few legacies, and the residue of his small 
property he left to his sole surviving son, 
Sollom [q. v.], who had already, on .his 
mother’s death, come in for her estate. His 
eldest son had died very young in August or 
September 1701. 

The portrait of Emlyn by Highmore came 
into the possession of the Streatfeild family 
(to whom Emlyn’s grandson left property), 
and for nearly fifty years lay in a loft over 
offices at Limpsfield, Surrey. When it came 
to light again (1843) it was in a very bad 
state, and nothing is now known of it. It 
was engraved by Van der Gucht; the ori- 
ginal plate is in the possession of Mrs. H. 
Linwood Strong. 

Emlyn’s‘ Works’ were collected by his son 
in 1746, 3 vols. 8vo, called the ‘fourth edi- 
tion,’ but this refers only to the included 
‘Collection of Tracts’ (1719, 8vo; 1731, 
2 vols. 8vo; 1742, 2 vols. 8vo). His first 
publication was 1. ‘The Suppression of Public 
Vice,’ Dublin, 1698, 8vo (sermon on 1 Sam. 
ii. 80; see above). Among his other pieces 
are: 2. ‘The Case of Mr. KH —— in relation 


to the Difference between him and some Dis- | 


senting Ministers of the City of Dublin,’ &c., 
London [August] 1702, 4to, Dublin, 1703. 
3. ‘An Humble Inquiry into the Scripture 
Account of Jesus Christ,’ &c., 4to, Dublin, 
1702 (anon.; the printer, Laurence, swore 


‘he knew not whose writing it was’). 4. “A 
Vindication of the Worship of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, on Unitarian Principles,’ &c., 4to, 
1706 (anon.; written 1704). 5. ‘General 
Remarks on Mr. Boyse’s Vindication of the 
True Deity of our Blessed Saviour, &c. 
(written 1704; sent to England and mis- 
laid; first printed in ‘ Works’). 6. ‘ Re- 
marks on Mr. Charles Leslie’s First Dialogue,’ 
&e., 4to, 1708 (anon.; in this, anticipating 
Clarke, he calls himself ‘a true scriptural 
trinitarian ;’ he wrote two other tracts against 
Leslie in the same year). 7. ‘The Previous 
Question to the Several Questions about... 
Baptism,’ &c., 4to, 1710 (anon.; answered 
by Grantham Killingworth [q. v.]and Caleb 
Fleming [q. v.]) 8. ‘A Full Inquiry into 
the Original Authority of that Text, 1 John 
v. 7, &c., 8vo, 1715 (the controversy with 
Martin lasted till 1722; each wrote three 
pieces). 9, ‘A True Narrative of the Pro- 
ceedings . . . against Mr. Thomas Emlyn; 
and of his Prosecution,’ &c., 8vo, 1719 (dated 
September 1718); latest edition 12mo, 1829. 
10. ‘Sermons,’ 8vo, 1742 (with new title- 
page, forms vol. i. of ‘ Works’). 11. ‘ Me- 
mous of the Life and Sentiments of the 
Reverend Dr. Samuel Clarke’ (written 1731; 
first printed in ‘ Works’). Also controver- 
sial tracts against Willis (1705), Sherlock 
(1707), Bennet (1718), Tong and others 
(1719), Trosse (1719), and Waterland (1731). 
In 1823 Jared Sparks published at Boston, 
U.S., a selection from Emlyn’s works, with 
memoir. Answers to Emlyn’s positions were 
furnished by Stephen Nye (1715), J. Abbadie 
(q.v.](1719), C. Alexander (1791), and Aaron 
Burr, president of the college in New Jersey 
(1791), on occasion of an American edition 
(1790) of extracts fromthe ‘Humble Inquiry.’ 

In Dr. Williams’s library, Grafton Street, 
Gower Street, London, is a small manuscript 
volume, originally the note-book of some un- 
known pupil of Doolittle’s academy, and used 
by Emlyn and his son Sollom as a kind of 
commonplace book; it had been in the pos- 
session of Colonel Clement W. Strong (d. 
1869). Portions of Emlyn’s correspondence 
with Manning (1703-10) were preserved by 
the great-grandson of the latter, William 
Manning (d. 1825) of Ormesby, Norfolk, and 
were printed in the ‘ Monthly Repository,’ 
1817, p. 887 sq., 1825, p. 705 sq., 1826, pp. 33 
sq., 87 sq., 203 sq., 333 sq.; the originals, 
which passed into the hands of the Rey. 
H. R. Bowles of Great Yarmouth (d. 1 Jan. 
1830), have since disappeared. 

[Emlyn’s works, letters, and commonplace 
book, above; Foster’s funeral sermon, 1741; 
Memoirs by Sollom Emlyn, prefixed to Works, 
also separately, 1746 ; Biog. Brit. (Kippis), 1793, 
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gives no new particulars; Wallace's Antitrin. 
Biog. 1860, p. 503 sq. is better(see also p. 495 sq.) ; 
Baxter’s Certainty of the World of Spirits, 1691 
(edition of 1834), pp. 33 sq., 83 sq.; Steele’s Ac- 
count of the State of the Roman Catholic Reli- 
gion, 1715, pref. (see Hoadly’s Works, 1773, 1. 
537); Whiston’s Mem. of Clarke, 1741, p. 58; 
Whiston’s Memoirs, 1743, pp. 121, 215, 318, &c.; 
Toulmin’s Hist. View, 1814, p. 238; Secker’s 
Lettersto Jolin Fox in Monthly Repository, 1821, 
p- 571; Christian Moderator, 1827, p. 69, &e. 
(corrected by Campbell’s manuscript Sketches of 
the Hist. of Presbyterians in Ireland, 1803) ; Arm- 
strong’s Appendix to Martineau’s Ordination Ser- 
vice, 1829, p. 70; Reid’s Hist. Presb. Ch. in Ireland 
(Killen), 1867, ii. 476; Browne’s Hist. Cong. 
Norf, and Suff. 1877, p. 528 sq. ; The Reliquary, 
xvi. 75, &e. (gives extracts from various parish 
registers, by Justin Simpson) ; Picton’s Extracts 
from Liverpool Municipal Archives, 1883—6 ; Hist. 
Mem. First Presb. Ch. Belfast, 1887, p. 108; ex- 
tracts from marriage and baptismal registers of 
St. Michael’s, Stamford, per the Rey. H. Mac- 
dougall; registers of Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, per the Rev. G. Phear, D.D., Master ; 
parish register of Lowestoft, perthe rector; Irish 
Record Rolls,Chas. I, 2,44,and marriage licenses, 
Dublin Prerogative Court, per Sir J. Bernard 
Burke ; Emlyn’s will and other family papers, 
kindly laid before the present writer by the late 
H. L. Strong, esq.; letter (7 Feb. 1843) of the 
Rey. Thomas Streatfeild, per G. Strong, M.D. ; 


information from the Rev. C. W. Empson, Wel- | 


low, Hampshire, the Rev. J. G. Burton, Bewdley, 
Worcestershire, and Joseph Phillips, esq., Stam- 
ford.] 

EMMA (d. 1052), called Autreiry, queen, 
the daughter of Richard the Fearless, duke 
of the Normans, by Gunnor, and legitimated 
by the duke’s subsequent marriage with her 
mother ( WILL. oF J UMIEGES, Vill. c. 36), issaid 
to have been accomplished and beautiful, and 
is called the ‘gem of the Normans’ (HENRY 
or Huntinepon, p. 752). She was married 
to King Ethelred [q. v. ] or Aithelred the Un- 
ready in 1002. This marriage prepared the way 
for the future conquest of England by the Nor- 
mans, and was held to give the conquerorsome 
right to the crown (2b. p. 751; Norman Con- 
quest, i. 882 sq.) She arrived in England in 
Lent, and adopted the English name Hlfgifu, 
by which sheis generally designated in the at- 
testations of charters, though she isalso called 
Emma, and sometimes by both names (F'ror. 
Wie. 1, 156; A.-S. Chron., Canterbury, sub 
an. 1018; Codex. Dipl. 719, 728 sq.) Win- 
chester and other cities and jurisdictions, or 
rather the profits of them, were assigned her 
as her ‘morning gift.’ Among these was 
Exeter, where she appointed as her reeve a 
Frenchman, or Norman, named Hugh, who 
betrayed the city to the Danes. Her marriage 
with A‘thelred was certainly not a happy one, 


and the king is said to have been unfaithful 
to her. She bore him two sons, Eadward, 
called the Confessor, and Ailfred [q. v.] 
When Sweyn conquered England in 1015 
she took refuge with her brother,Duke Richard 
the Good. She was attended in her flight 
by Ailfsige, abbot of Peterborough, and ap- 
pears to have left her sons in England, and 
to have been joined by them in Normandy 
(A.-S. Chron. sub an. 1013). After the 
death of Sweyn she probably returned to 
England with her husband, who died 23 April 
1016. She is said to have defended London 
when it was besieged by Cnut in the May of 
that year [see under CanutE]. In July 1017 
she was married to Cnut, after having ob- 
tained his assent to her stipulation that the 
kingdom should descend to her son by him 
should she bear him one (Linc. Emme, 11. 16). 
She is said to have extended the dislike she 
felt towards her English husband to the sons 
she had by him (Gesta Regum, 11. 196); she 
was much attached to Cnut, and evidently 
wished that her English marriage should as 
far as possible be forgotten. Indeed her 
encomiast, when speaking of her marriage 
with Cnut, goes so far as to call her ‘ virgo.’ 
Like her Danish husband she gave many gifts 
to monasteries, and especially enriched the 
Old Minster at Winchester. She and her 
little son Harthacnut, whom she bore to Cnut, 
were present atthe translation of Archbishop 
fEilfheah in 1023, and she is said, on exceed~ 
ingly doubtful authority, to have joined her 
brother Richard in mediating between her 
husband and Malcolm of Scotland (RupoLF 
GLABER, il. 2). When Cnut died in 1035 
she and Harl Godwine strove to procure the 
kingship for her son Harthacnut, who was 
then in Denmark. Harold, one of Cnut’s 
sons by an earlier connection, opposed them, 
and caused all Emma’s treasures at Win- 
chester to be seized. The kingdom was di- 
vided; Harold became king north of the 
Thames, while Harthacnut wasacknowledged 
in Wessex, and as he remained absent Emma 
and Karl Godwine ruled for him. Cnut’s 
housecarls were faithful to his widow (A.-S. 
Chron., Peterborough, sub. ann. 1036). When 
one or both of her sons by Aithelred attempted 
to gain the kingdom in 1036, Emma appears 
to have favoured their enterprise. Ailfred 
was on his way to Winchester to see her 
when he was set upon by his enemies, and 
when she heard of his fate she sent Kadward, 
who is said to have been with her, back to 
Normandy (4.-S. Chron., Abingdonand Wor- 
cester; F'tor. Wie. i. 196). The foolish le- 
gend that accuses her of complicity in the 
murder of Alfred and of an attempt to poison 
Eadward is not worth discussion (Ann. 
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Winton. ii. 17, 22; Brompton, col. 934 sq. ; 
Norman Conquest, i. 544). The author of 
the ‘Encomium Emme,’ who wrote for the 
queen’s gratification, and who accordingly 
ignores her earlier marriage altogether, and 
speaks of the ethelings as if they were her 
sons by Cnut, says that Harold, in order to 
get them into his power, wrote a letter to 
them in their mother’s name, complaining 
that she was deprived of power, and request- 
ing that one of them would come over secretly 
and give her advice (Enc. Emme, iii. 3). 
That her favourite son Harthacnut was nomi- 
nally king in Wessex, that Godwine had been 
in favour of his candidature, and that she was 
acting as regent for him, are not facts that 
make it unlikely that Emma should have been 
anxious for the success of the ethelings. 
Her power was rapidly passing away, for 
people became impatient of Harthacnut’s pro- 
longed absence; she saw the cause of her 
enemy Harold daily gaining ground; Earl 
Godwine was probably already inclined to go 
ever to his side, and, whether the story of 
the forged letter is true or not, the letter as 
we have it probably states no more than the 
truth as regards the decay of her authority 
(for a different view see Norman Conquest, 
i, 553). Inthe course of the next year Wes- 
sex accepted Harold as king, and forsook 
Harthacnut, and before the winter Emma 
was banished ‘without any mercy,’ words 
which may perhaps imply that no time was 
allowed her to collect her goods (A.-S. Chron., 
Worcester). She sought shelter at the court 
of Baldwin V, count of Flanders, the son of 
one of her nieces, a daughter of Richard the 
Good, and the husband of Adela, who had 
been betrothed to her nephew Richard IIT. 
He received her hospitably, and maintained 
her at Bruges (2b.; Linc. Emme, 11.7). She 
is said to have sent messengers to her son 
Eadward asking him to help her, but accord- 
ing to the story Hadward, though he visited 
her, declared that he could do nothing for 
her. After he had returned to Normandy 
she is said to have applied to Harthacnut, 
who certainly in 1039 prepared to assert his 
claim to the English throne, sailed with a 
few ships to Flanders, and remained with her 
during the winter (Zine. Emme, iii. 8 sq.) In 
June 1040, after the death of Harold, she 
returned to England with Harthacnut, and 
appears to have held a position of considerable 
influence during his short reign (Ast. Rames. 
p. 151). One of the earliest acts of Hadward 
after he became king was to despoil her of 
her wealth. In November 1043 he rode from 
Gloucester, where he seems to have been hold- 
ing some council, in company with Earls God- 
wine, Leofric, and Siward, appeared suddenly 


at Winchester, and seized all her treasure, 
‘because she had done less for him than he 
would both before he became king and also 
since’ (A.-S. Chron., Worcester). Whatever 
the exact cause may have been for this act, 
it seems to prove that the relations between 
her and Eadward were not such as would 
make it probable that she had applied to him 
for help before she sent to Harthacnut. As 
the seizure of her goods was approved by the 
three great earls, itisnot unlikely that, faithful 
to her old feelings in favour of the Danish 
line, she had countenanced the partisans of 
Sweyn of Denmark (Norman Conquest, ii. 
58-62). Enough was left her for her main- 
tenance, and she was ordered to live quietly 
at Winchester, where the old palace was in 
the Conqueror’s reign still called her house 
(2b. iv. 59.) After her disgrace she took 
no active part in public affairs, though, as in 
1044 she witnessed two of her son’s charters 
with reference to the church of Winchester 
(Codex. Dipl. 774, 775), some reconciliation 
probably took place between them. The le- 
gend that she was accused of unchastity, and 
cleared herself by the ordeal of hot iron, has 
no foundation of fact (it appears in Ann. 
Winton. ii. 21, and Bromproy, col. 941, and 
is fully examined in Norman Conquest, ii. 
368 sq.) She died on6 March 1052, and was 
buried by her husband Cnut in the Old Min- 
sterat Winchester (1051, 4.-S. Chron.,Abing- 
don, 1052, Worcester). 

[Anglo-Saxon Chron.; Florence of Worcester 
(Engl. Hist. Soc.); Encomium Emme, Pertz; Wil- 
liam of Jumieges, Duchesne; Henry of Hunt- 
ingdon, Mon. Hist. Brit.; William of Malmes- 
bury, Gesta Regum (Engl. Hist. Soc.); Hist. 
Ramesiensis (Rolls Ser.); Ann. Winton., Ann. 
Monastici (Rolls Ser.); Brompton, Twysden; 
Freeman’s Norman Conquest, vols. 1. 11.] 

Wael 

EMMET, CHRISTOPHER TEMPLE 
(1761-1788), barrister, eldest son of Robert 
Emmet, M.D., and elder brother of Thomas 
Addis and Robert Emmet [q. v.], was born 
at Cork in 1761. He entered the university 
of Dublin in 1775, and obtained a scholar- 
ship there in 1778. He was called to the 
bar in Ireland in 1781, and in that year he 
married Anne Western Temple, daughter of 
Robert Temple, an American loyalist who 
had settled in Ireland. Emmet attained emi- 
nence as an adyocate; he possessed a highly 
poetical imagination, remarkably retentive 
memory, and a vast amount of acquired 
knowledge of law, divinity, and literature. 
Under the chancellorship of Lord Lifford, 
Emmet was advanced to the rank of king’s 
counsel in 1787. His death occurred in 
February 1788, while he was on circuit in 
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the south of Ireland, and his widow died in 
the following November. The only known 
writings of Emmet are a short poem on the 
myrtle and other trees, and an allegory of 
thirty-two stanzas of four lines each, entitled 
‘The Decree.’ The latter was written during 
the administration of, and inscribed to, the 
Earl of Buckinghamshire, viceroy of Ireland 
from 1777 to 1780. In these verses the 
author predicted that the future eminence of 
England would be imperilled if she delayed 
to act justly towards Ireland by annulling 
harsh laws, and by removing the enactments 
which prohibited commerce between the Irish 
and America, which he styled ‘the growing 
western world.’ 


[R. R. Madden’s United Irishmen, 1860; Life 
of Grattan, vol. iv. (1840); manuseripts of Hon. 
Society of King’s Inns, Dublin; Hibernian Maga- 
zine, 1788; Collection of Poems, le. 


EMMET, ROBERT (1778-1803), United 
Irishman, third and youngest son of Dr. Ro- 
bert Emmet, physician to the viceroy in Ire- 
land, was born in Dublin in 1778. After 
being educated at several private schools in 
Dublin, he entered Trinity College on 7 Oct. 
1793,and greatly distinguished himself there 
by winning prizes and by his eloquence in the 
HistoricalSociety. A feilow student, Thomas 
Moore, the poet, describes his oratory as of 
the loftiest and most stirring character. His 
politics were, as might have been expected 
from the brother of Thomas Addis Kmmet 
[q. v.], violently nationalist, but his youth 
prevented him from having any weight in the 
councils of the society of United Irishmen, 
He was, however, one of the leaders of that 
party among the students of Trinity College, 
and he was one of the nineteen ringleaders 
pointed out to Lord Clare and Dr. Duigenan 
during their famous visitation held in Fe- 
bruary 1798, for the purpose of testing the 
extent of the sympathy exhibited by the 
students for the United Irishmen. When 
summoned before the visitors, Emmet took 
his name off the college books. This turn of 
events put an end to his thoughts of a pro- 
fessional career, but he continued to take 
the keenest interest in politics, and in 1800 
visited his brother, a prisoner at Fort St. 
George, and discussed with him the expedi- 
ency of a rising in Ireland. He then tra- 
velled on the continent, visiting Belgium, 
France, Switzerland, and Spain; he met his 
brother after his release at Brussels and 
studied books on military science. In 1802 
he had interviews with Napoleon and Talley- 


rand. ‘The former promised to secure Irish | 


independence, but Emmet doubted his sin- 


cerity. Emmet returned to Dublin in Oc- 
tober 1802 with his mind made up on the 
subject. He had no combined plan like that. 
of the United Irishmen of 1798 ; he had little 
hope of military help from France, although 
Napvleon had promised to invade England 
in August 1803; he seems indeed to have 
laid his plans without expecting them to be 
successful. He had 3,000/. of his own, and 
1,4007. was advanced him by a Mr. Long, and 
with this money he purchased a few stand 
of arms, forged pikes, and collected a few de- 
sperate or ignorant conspirators. His father’s 
death in December 1802 gave increased op- 
portunities for pursuing his plans. In the 
spring he formed depdts of arms at Irishtown, 
in Patrick Street, and at Marshalsea Lane, 
where fortymen were employed in manufac- 
turing weapons of war. He printed procla- 
mations and ascheme of national government 
which should guarantee life and property 
and religious equality. Anexplosion in the 
Patrick Street depét on 16 July hastened his 
plans. He took up his residence in Marshalsea 
Laneand prepared for animmediate outbreak. 
The details of the plot were precisely similar 
to those of Despard’s in London, with which 
it had probably some connection [see Dus- 
PARD, Epwarp Marcus]. Emmet resolved 
to seize Dublin Castle, Pigeon House Fort, 
and the person of the viceroy, who was to be 
held as a hostage. What to do next Emmet 
does not seem to have determined, and he 
certainly made no attempt to get the feeling 
of the country on his side. On Saturday, 
23 July 1803, the projected rising took place. 
A few men came in from Kildare and Wex- 
ford, others were at Broadstone, but all were 
without orders. At nine o’clock in the even- 
ing Emmet, dressed in a green coat, white 
breeches, and a cocked hat with feathers, to- 
gether witha hundred wild followers,marched 
from Marshalsea Lane in utter disarray; they 
came across the carriage of Lord Kilwarden 
on its way to the castle, and murdered the 
old man with their pikes. Emmet was dis- 
heartened by this violence, and hastened to 
Rathfarnham. His followers assassinated 
Colonel Brown of the 4th regiment, whom 
they met on the Coombe. At the castle all 
was consternation ; the Irish military autho- 
rities seemed in despair, and ordered the 
general assembly of all the troops in garri- 
son; but before they had collected, and while 
the officials were in despair, news arrived 
that the ordinary guard had turned out and 
had easily dispersed the rioters. Emmet fled 
from Rathfarnham to the Wicklow moun- 
tains with a few friends. Anne Devlin, a 
daughter of his servant, brought him letters, 
_and he returned with her in order to take 
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leave of Sarah Curran, to whom he was en- 
gaged to be married, before escaping to France. 
His hiding-place was transferred to Harold’s 


Sirr, the capturer of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, 
on 25 Aug. 1808. He was tried on 19 Sept. 
before a special court, consisting of Lord Nor- 
bury and Barons George and Daly, and though 
defended by Ball, Burrowes,and M‘Nally, he 
was condemned to death, and hanged upon 
the following day. He made a thrilling 
speech before receiving sentence, and also 
spoke from thescaffold. Theyouthand ability 
of Emmet have cast a glamour of romance 
over his career, and that glamour has been 
enhanced by his affection for Sarah Curran, 


the daughter of the great lawyer, to whom | 
Moore addressed his famous poem, ‘She is | 


far from the land where her young hero 
sleeps ;’ the lady afterwards (24 Nov. 1805) 
married a very distinguished officer, Major 
Sturgeon of the royal staff corps. Emmet 
was first interred in Bully’s Acre near Kil- 
mainham Hospital, and his remains are said 
to have been afterwards removed either to 


St. Michan’s churchyard or to Glasnevin | 
with M‘Cormick and M‘Nevin he desired to 


cemetery. Anuninscribed tombstone in each 
burial-place is now pointed out as marking 
his grave. 

[There are many biographies of Emmet, but 
far the best is that contained in Madden’s Lives 
of the United Irishmen, 3rd ser. vol. ili.; see 
also W. H.Curran’s Life of John Philpot Curran, 
and Moore’s Diaries. ] lal, Wiis iS 


EMMET, THOMAS ADDIS (1764-) 


1827), United Irishman, second son of Dr. 


Robert Emmet, physician to the viceroy in | 


Treland, was born at Cork on 24 April 1764. 


From his school days he gave evidence of | 


brilliant abilities, and gained a scholarship 
at Trinity College, Dublin, in 1781. He took 
the degree of B.A. there in 1788, and then, 
as he had selected the medical profession, he 
proceeded to Edinburgh University, where 
the medical school was at that time most 
famous. While sedulously working at his 
own studies, he yet paid much attention to 
other subjects, became a friend of Mackin- 
tosh, a favourite pupil of Dugald Stewart, 
and president of no less than five debating 


and other societies among his fellow-students. | 


After taking his M.D. degree at Edinburgh 
he visited many of the chief medical schools 
of England, France, Germany, and Italy, and 
was on his way home from the continent 
when he heard of the sudden death of his 
elder brother, Temple Emmet, a young Irish 
barrister of great promise. Thomas Emmet 
then determined to abandon medicine and 
follow in his brother’s steps, and, after taking 
the degree of LL.B. at Trinity College, Dub- 


lin, he went to London to read law under 
the direction of Mackintosh. He was called 


_to the Irish bar in Michaelmas term 1790, 
Cross, and there he was arrested. by Major | 


and married Jane, daughter of the Rey. John. 
Patten of Clonmel, in the following year. 
He then commenced his active political life.” 
Dr. Emmet had brought up all his three 
sons with the most advanced nationalist 
ideas, and Thomas was the first to put them 
into execution. His first brief was in the 
case of Napper Tandy v. Lord Westmor- 
land, on the question of the lord-lieutenant’s. 
patent. In September 1793 he made himself 
conspicuous by his defence of O’Driscoll, 
who was put on his trial for sedition at 
Cork. He was soon recognised from his 
eloquence and learning as the leading Irish 
nationalist barrister, and by 1795, when he 
took the bold step of taking the oath of 
the United Irishmen in open court, he was 
making an income of 750/.a year at the bar. 
He was in that year elected secretary of the 
Society of United Irishmen, and in 1797 he 
succeeded Roger O’Connor as one of the di- 
rectors. In the directory he showed more 
prudence than many of his colleagues, and 


wait for armed aid from France, and was op- 
posed to the immediate rebellion advocated 
by Lord Edward Fitzgerald. Lord Castle- 
reagh knew from his spies what was going 
on, and on 12 March 1798 all the directors 
were arrested at the house of Oliver Bond. 
Castlereagh had no desire to deal harshly 
with the Irish leaders, and when the insur- 
rection was suppressed he agreed to allow 
the chief prisoners to go to America, and 
to stop all executions for treason if the pri- 
sonersmade afull confession. Emmet agreed 
to this proposal, but Rufus King, the Ameri- 
can minister, objected to the despatch of the 
rebels to the United States, and Emmet, 
Roger O’Connor, Nielson, and seventeen other 
leaders were therefore transferred to Fort St. 
George in Scotland on 26 March 1799. Mrs. 
Emmet joined her husband in 1800, and they 
remained there, though not in close confine- 
ment, until 1802, when with the other pri- 
soners they were sent to Holland. Emmet 
was at Paris when he heard the news of his 
brother Robert's rising and death, and he had 
an interview with Napoleon on the subject 
in September 1803. He assisted MacSheehy 
in his scheme for raising a battalion of Irish 
in the pay of France, but he did not himself 
join it, and left France in 1804 for the United 
States. He joined the New York bar, where 
he soon took a leading position and made a 
large income. He continued prosperous until 
the day of his death, which took place very 
suddenly while pleading in court at New 
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York on 14 Noy. 1827, and he was buried in 
the churchyard of St. Mark’s, Broadway, in 
that city. 

[Haynes’s Memoirs of Thomas Addis Emmett, 
1829; Madden’s United Irishmen, 3rd ser. vol. 
iti.; Webbe’s Biography of Remarkable Imish- 
men. | H. M.S. 


EMMETT, ANTHONY (1790-1872), 
major-general royal engineers, after passing 
through the Royal Military Academy, Wool- 
wich, received his commission as second lieu- 
tenant in the royal engineers on 16 Feb. 
1808. He joined the army in the Peninsula 
early in 1809, and remained with it until 
the summer of 1812, when he was sent to 
England for recovery from the effects of a 
very severe wound received while leading on 
one of the columns to the assault of Badajoz 
in April 1812. He returned to the army in 
October of the following year at his own re- 
quest, and remained with it to the close of 
the war. During his service in the Peninsula 
he was constantly before the enemy. Tirst, 
in Abrantes and skirmishes near it, while 
the French were in front of the lines of Lis- 
bon; secondly, at both the sieges of Badajoz 
in 1811, at the cavalry affair of Elboden, and 
in the trenches before Ciudad Rodrigo ; and 
thirdly, at the siege of Badajoz in 1812, when 
he led on the Portuguese column of the 4th 
division to the assault of the breach of the 
curtain, and was severely wounded. He was 
shortly after sent to England for the restora- 
tion of his health. Prior to the siege he was 
occupied in improving the navigation of the 
Upper Douro to facilitate the transfer of sup- 
ples for the operations in Badajoz. On re- 
joining the army as a captain in 1813 he 
was employed in the examination of the fords 
of the Nive, held by the enemy’s posts prior 
to the successful passage of thatriver. Dur- 
ing the following campaign he was attached 
to the 2nd division, and was present at the 
battle of St. Pierre, near Bayonne, at the 
attack on the heights of Garres St.-Palais at 
Tarbes, and at the battles of Orthes and Tou- 
louse. Soon after his return to England he 
was sent, in 1815, with General Keane, on 
the expedition against New Orleans, landed 
with the advance, and was present in the 
attack of the Americans, also at the assault 
made on the enemy’s lines and at the siege 
of Fort Bowyer. 

He was next appointed commanding royal 
engineer at St. Helena, whither he went with 
Sir Hudson Lowe, and held the command 
until after the death of Napoleon. He held 
various commands at home, at Bermuda, and 
in the Mediterranean, until he was compelled 
to retire as a major-general on account of 


bad health brought on by the wounds he re- 
ceived in the Peninsula. He was awarded 
the war medal and four clasps. He died at 
Brighton on 27 March 1872. 


[Offcial Records ; Corps Papers.] R. H. V. 


EMPSON or EMSON, Str RICHARD (d. 
1510), statesman and lawyer, was son of Peter 
Empson of Towcester, Northamptonshire, and 
Elizabeth, his wife. The father, who died in 
1473, is invariably described as a sievemaker 
in order to emphasise the son’s humble origin ; 
but Peter Empson was clearly a person of 
wealth and influence in Towcester, whatever 
his occupation. Richard was educated for 
the bar and rapidly distinguished himself as 
acommon lawyer. As early as 1476 he pur- 
chased estatesin Northamptonshire. He not 
only represented his county in the parliament 
that met 17 Oct. 1491, but was chosen speaker 
and served the office till the dissolution in the 
following March. His name appears among 
the collectors of the subsidy of 1491 for Lind- 
sey, Lincolnshire (RymEr, Fadera, xii. 448). 
He was recorder of Coventry, was knighted 
18 Feb. 1503-4, and in 1504 was nominated 
high steward of Cambridge University and 
chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster. On 
5 Aug. 1507 he was granted land and tene- 
ments in the parish of St. Bride in Fleet 
Street (Woon, Athene, ed. Bliss, 1.13). From 
the opening of the reign of Henry VII Empson 
was associated with Kdmund Dudley [q. v.] 
in the exaction of taxes and penalties due 
from offenders to the crown, and his zeal and 
rigourraised up a host of enemies. Henry VII 
always treated him with special favour, and 
made him an executor under his will; but 
the death of Henry VII left him without a 
protector, and Henry VIII, yielding to popu- 
lar clamour, committed him and Dudley to 
the Tower. First brought before the council 
and charged with tyrannising over the king’s 
subjects as collector of taxes and fines, Emp- 
son defended himself in a temperate speech, 
insisting that his conduct was legal through- 
out (Herbert). A charge of constructive 
treason was subsequently drawn up against 
him and Dudley. It was asserted that they 
had compassed Henry VII's death, because 
their friends had been under arms during 
Henry VII's illness. .Empson was tried and 
convicted at Northampton 1 Oct. 1509; was 
attainted by parliament 21 Jan. 1509-10, and 
was executed with Dudley on Tower Hill 
17 Aug. 1510. He was buried in the church 
of Whitefriars. Bacon describes Empson as 
brutal in his manners. Camden tells the 
story that Empson, while chaffing a blind 
man, reputed to be a sure prognosticator of 
changes of weather, asked ‘ When doth the 
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sun change ?’ The blind man replied, ‘ When 
such a wicked lawyer as you goeth to heaven ’ 
(CampEN, Remains, 1870, p. 296). His wife 
Jane survived him. To his elder son, Thomas, 
his father’s estates were restored by act of 
parliament 4 Hen. VIIT. A younger son 
was named John. Of four daughters Eliza- 
beth married (1) George Catesby, (2) Sir 
Thomas Lucy; Joan married (1) Henry Sot- 
hill, and (2) Sir William Pierrepoint ; a third 
daughter became the wife of a gentleman 
named Tyrrell; and Jane married (1) John 
Pinshon, and (2) Sir Thomas Wilson, Queen 
Elizabeth’s well-known secretary of state. 
Empson is stated by Stow to have resided 
in St. Swithin’s Lane in the house adjoining 
Dudley’s, and communicating with Dudley’s 
residence through the garden. 

[Cooper’s Athen Cantabr. i. 14, 523; Man- 
ning’s Speakers ; Herbert’s Henry VIII ; Bacon’s 
Henry VII; Baker’s Northamptonshire; Met- 
calfe’s Knights, p.39; Stow’s Survey of London; 
State Trials, i. 288-8; Brewer’s Henry VIII, i. 
69-70; art. supra ‘ Epmunp Dupiny.’] §. L. L. 

EMPSON, WILLIAM (1791-1852), edi- 
tor of the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ was educated 
at Winchester, where he was a schoolfellow 
of Thomas Arnold, afterwards head-master of 
Rugby, and at Trinity College, Cambridge. 
He graduated B.A. 1812, and M.A. 1815. 
He began to contribute to the ‘Edinburgh 
Review’ in 1823, and between that date and 
1849 wrote in it more than sixty articles upon 
law, politics, and literary topics. There is 
an interesting account of tywo articles upon 
Goethe’s ‘Faust’ and ‘ Correspondence with 
Schiller’ (1830 and 1831) in Carlyle’s ‘ Cor- 
respondence’ with Goethe (1887, pp. 255, 
282). In October 1843 he wrote an article 
upon Bentham, in which his reliance upon 
certain statements of Bowring produced a 
contradiction from J. 8. Mill, published in 
the ‘ Review’ for January 1844. In January 
1845 he wrote upon Dr. Arnold, with whose 
views upon educational and ecclesiastical 
questions he thoroughly sympathised. Other 
articles offended Bulwer and the irritable 
Brougham, who calls him a bad imitator of 
Macaulay. He was, however, a valued contri- 
butor under both Jeffrey and Napier. On2July 
1824 he became professor of general ‘ polity 
and the laws of England’ at the East India 
College, Haileybury, a chair which had been 
formerly occupied by Sir James Mackintosh. 
He was an intimate friend of his colleague, 
Malthus. On 27 June 1838 he married Char- 
lotte, only daughter of Francis Jeffrey. He 
succeeded to the editorship of the ‘ Edinburgh 
Review’ in 1847, upon the death of Macvey 
Napier [q. v.], who had succeeded Jeffrey in 
1829, Empson is said to have been an ex- 


cellent professor, and familiar with the laws 
of India. He was, however, more remark- 
able for his influence upon the moral and phi- 
losophical training of his pupils. .He was. 
much beloved by them, and when they heard 
that he had broken a bloodvessel in 1852, 
they spontaneously gave up their usual fes- 
tival. Hefinished the examination in spite of 
his suffering, but died at Haileybury 10 Dec. 
1852. There are many letters to him im 
Cockburn’s ‘ Life of Jeffrey’ and in Macvey 
Napier’s ‘ Correspondence’ which are highly 
creditable to his good feeling and sense. 
[Gent. Mag. 1853, pt. i. pp. 99, 100; Cock- 
burn’s Life of Jeffrey; Selections from the Cor- 
respondence of Macvey Napier (1879).] 


ENDA, or, in the older spelling, ENNA, 
Saint, of Arran (fl. 6th century), was som 
of Conall the Red, one of the chiefs of Oriel. 
His mother, Brig (the vigorous), was a daugh- 
ter of Ainmire, chief of Ardciannachta, in the 
county of Louth. On the death of his father 
Enna was chosen chief of his clan, and at the 
urgent request of his followers he made a 
raid on some of his enemies, thus inaugurat- 
ing his rule. Returning from the expedition 
and singing a song of victory, they passed by 
the hermitage of his sister Fanche. She 
warned her virgins of a heathen’s presence. 
Enna approached her as she stood in the 
doorway, but she repulsed him. He urged 
that as holder of his father’s heritage he must 
fight his enemies, and demanded as wife a 
royal pupil of his sister. St. Fanche offered 
the girl her choice to become the wife of the 
chieftain or else, as she expressed it, ‘ to love 
Him whom I love.’ The girl chose to die to 
the world. The circumstance is described in 
the usual fashion of the lives as an actual 
death, and St. Fancheis represented as preach- 
ing to him in the presence of her dead body. 
He was so moved by her exhortations that 
heabandoned hiswild lifeand became amonk. 
As an evidence of his zeal itis mentioned that 
he excavated a deep trench round his monas- 
tery with his own hands, While he was thus 
engaged, a hostile tribe, descendants of Cri- 
omthann, making a raid on Enna’s territory, 
passed near his abode. They were pursued 
by the people of Oriel, and fighting took place 
near the cell of Enna. Then his oldnature 
asserted itself, and he joined in the conflict, 
using a stake as a weapon. To avoid further 
temptation, and acting on his sister's advice, 
he crossed to Britain to Rosnat, and stayed! 
with Mansen, who was master there. The- 

lace referred to has been shown by Dr, 
Todd to be the famous Candida Casa or 
Whithorne in Galloway, and the ‘master’ St. 
Ninian. In course of time he was ordained 
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presbyter, and collecting some followers he 
built a monastery called in his life Latinum. 
Colgan erroneously suggested that this was 
either Latiniacense in Gaul founded by St. 
Fursey, or Letiense in Belgium, but these 
will not answer, and there can be no doubt 
that ‘Latinum’ stands for the Irish word 
‘ Letha,’ which originally meant, as it means 
here, Armorica or Brittany (called in medi- 
zeval usage Letavia), although it afterwards 
came to mean Latium or Italy. This ex- 
plains the statement that his sister in going 
to visit him landed at a port in Britain, i.e. 
in Bretagne. With this correction the story 
of his visit and stay at Rome and of the pil- 
grims from Rome bringing tidings of his fame 
falls to the ground. 

Enna on his return to Ireland landed at 
Inver Colpa, at the mouth of the Boyne, and 
engaged in missionary labours. But with 
the consent of Gingus, son of Nadfraoch, king 
of Munster, whose wife, Dairinne, was his 
sister, he soon took possession of the largest 
and most western of the islands of Arran, 
called afterwards Arran of the Saints, from 
the number of holy men buried there. The 
island had been occupied by heathen inhabi- 
tants from the mainland of Corcomroe in the 
county of Clare, all of whom fled except their 
chief, Corban. It is mentioned incidentally 
that a species of corn, far, had been intro- 
duced by divine interposition into the island, 
and was still to be found there in 1390, when 
Augustine Magraidin composed the ‘ Life’ 
published by the Bollandists, from which these 
facts are taken. Enna founded ten monaste- 
ries in the island, but discussions arose about 
the division of the land. An angel is said 
to have brought him a book of the four evan- 
gelists and a casula or hood decorated with 
gold and silver, which were still preserved 
and held in the highest reverence in 1390. 
After one or two visits to the mainland and 
one to a chieftain termed Crumther Coelan or 
Coelan the presbyter, who lived in an island 
on Lough Corrib, Enna appears to have stayed 
at Arran for the rest of his life. He offered 
three prayers at the close of his life, one of 
which was that every contrite person who 
desired to be buried in the burial-ground of 
his monastery should have as a privilege 
‘that the mouth of hell should not be closed 
upon him,’ ‘The Bollandists. who do not 
consider this orthodox, explain that it means 
he should not suffer the pains of purgatory 
or be detained long there. The remains on 
the great island connected with St. Enna are 
Cell Enda, the parish church, Teglach Enda, 
where the saint is buried with 120 others 
(this is the privileged spot referred to in his 
prayer), and lastly, Tempoll mor Enda, So 
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severe was the discipline at Arran that, in 
order to test the purity of the monks, St. 
Enna had a corrach or boat made without 
a hide, that is, consisting of framework and 
ribs only and no covering, into which each 
moi had to go every day, and if any water 
entered it he was thereby proved a sinner ; 
‘thus he kept up their angelic purity.’ Us- 
sher assigns his death to 580 in the nine- 
tieth year of his age, but he appears to have 
been alive up to 540, according to Colgan. 
Earlier than this he cannot be placed, as he 
belonged to the second order of Irish saints 
(542-599) ; but as the annals have no men- 
tion of his death, the actual year cannot be 
ascertained with any certainty. His day is 
25 April. 

[Bollandists’ Acta Sanct. 21 March, iii. 269; 
O’Flaherty’s Iar Connaught, pp. 77-9; Book of 
Hymns, Rey. J. H. Todd, i. 103; Colgan’s Acta 
Sanct. p. 704seq.; Ware’s Antiquities, p. 249.] 

SOKO): 


ENDECOTT, JOHN (1588?P-1665), 
governor of New England, is supposed to have 
been born at Dorchester, Dorsetshire, in or 
about 1538, but nothing is known of his early 
life. On 19 March 1628 he joined with five 
other ‘religious persons’ in purchasing a 
patent of the territory of Massachusetts Bay 
from ‘the corporation styled the council 
established at Plymouth in the county of 
Devon for the planting, ruling, and governing 
of New England in America’ Among those 
who almost immediately after the purchase 
secured proprietary rights in the ‘Dorchester 
Company,’ as it was called, and who became 
respectively governor and deputy-governor 
of the company in London, were Matthew 
Cradock [q.v.] and Roger Ludlow. Being 
related to both by marriage, it is probable 
that Endecott was selected at their instance 
as a ‘fit instrument to begin the wildernesse- 
worke.’ He was accordingly entrusted with 
full powers to take charge of the plantation 
at Naumkeag, afterwards Salem. Accom- 
panied by his wife and some twenty or thirty 
emigrants, he sailed from Weymouth in the 
ship Abigail, 20 June 1628, and reached 
Naumkeag on 6 Sept. following. Asaruler 


Endecott lost no time in showing himself . 


earnest, zealous, and courageous, but, con- 
sidering the difficulties which he had to 
battle against, it is not surprising that he 
was occasionally found wanting in tact and 
temper. His conduct towards the Indians 
was always marked with strict justice. On 
making known to the planters who had pre- 
ceded him that he and his associate patentees 
had purchased all the property and privileges 
of the Dorchester partners, both at Naum- 


| keag and at Cape Ann, much discontent 
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arose. Endecott and his puritan council 
viewed with no favourable eye the raising 
tobacco, ‘believing such a production, except 
for medicinal purposes, injurious both to 
health and morals,’ while they insisted on 
abolishing the use of the Book of Common 
Prayer. The wise enactions of the com- 
pany’s court in London did much towards 
allaying these and similar disputes (cf. 
Cradock’s letter to Endecott, dated 16 Feb. 
1628-9, in Youne’s Chronicles of Massa- 
chusetts, pp. 128-37). Toprotect themselves 
against the Indians a military company was 
organised by the settlers and Endecott placed 
incommand. His attention was next called 
to the illegal trading and dissolute ways of 
the settlers at Mount Wollaston, or Merry 
Mount, now Quincy. He personally con- 
ducted an expedition thither, ‘rebuked the 
inhabitants for their profaneness, and ad- 
monished them to look to it that they walked 
better’ (WintHRoP, New England, ed. Savage, 
1823, i. 34). ‘In the purifying spirit of 
authority’ he then cut down the maypole 
on which Thomas Morton, their leader, had 
been wont to publish his satires on the 
puritans, while his followers made merry 
around it in the carousals for which the sale 
of arms and ammunition to the Indians fur- 
nished the supplies. He also changed the 
name of the settlement to Mount Dagon. 
Endecott continued to exercise the chief au- 
thority until 12 June 1630, when John Win- 
throp, the first regularly elected governor, 
arrived with the charter by which the govern- 
ment of the colony was entirely transferred 
to New England. Endecott, who had been 
chosen one of his council of assistants, gave 
acordial welcome to Winthrop, and a friend- 
ship began which lasted without a cloud 
while the latter lived (7. 1.26). On 3 July 
1632 the court of assistants, to mark their 
sense of his services, granted him three hun- 
dred acres of land situate between two and 
three miles in a northerly direction from 
the main settlement at Salem, afterwards 
known as his ‘ orchard farm’ (Fruit, An- 
nals of Salem, 2nd edit.i. 178). In 1634 he 
was nominated one of the seven military 
commissioners for the colony. In September 
of this year arumour reached the colony that 
the king had demanded their charter with 
the intention of compelling obedience to the 
ceremonies of the church as interpreted and 
enforced by Laud. Endecott, ‘a puritan of 
puritans,’ was strangely moved at the news. 
Inflamed by the fiery eloquence of Roger 
Williams he publicly cut out with his sword 
the red cross of St. George from the banner 
used by the train band of Salem for the 
reason, as he alleged, that the cross savoured 
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of popery. The colony dared not refrain 
from taking cognisance of an act with which 
most of its principal men, including Win- 
throp himself, secretly sympathised. The 
matter was accordingly brought before the 
general court, and after due investigation 
‘they adjudged him worthy admonition, and 
to be disabled for one year from bearing any 
public office; declining any heavier sentence, 
because they were persuaded he did it out of 
tenderness of conscience and not of any evil 
intent’ (WinTHROP, i. 155-6, 158). For 
protesting against the harsh treatment of 
Roger Williams he was shortly afterwards 
committed, when, finding it useless to resist, 
he made the apology demanded, and was re- 
leased the same day (7d. i. 166). 

From this period Endecott seems to have 
acted in greater harmony with the other 
leaders of the colony. In 1636 he was re- 
appointed an assistant, and was also sent, 
along with Captain John Underhill, on an 
expedition against the Block Island and 
Pequot Indians. Little save bloodshed was 
effected. During this same year his views 
concerning the hateful cross triumphed. 
Many of the militia refused to serve under a 
flag which bore what they regarded as an 
idolatrous emblem; and after solemn con- 
sultation the military commissioners ordered 
the cross to be left out. In 1641 Endecott 
was chosen deputy-governor, and was con- 
tinued in office for the two succeeding years. 
In 1642 he was appointed one of the corpo- 
ration of Harvard College. His increasing 
influence insured his election as governor in 
1644. The following year, when he was 
succeeded in the governorship by Joseph 
Dudley, he was constituted sergeant major- 
general of Massachusetts, the highest mili- 
tary office in the colony. He was also 
elected an assistant, and one of the united | 
commissioners for the province. Upon the 
death of Winthrop, 26 March 1649, Endecott 
was again chosen govenor, to which office he | 
was annually elected until his death, with 
the exception of 1650 and 1654, when he 
held that of deputy-governor. Under his 
administration, especially from 1655 to 1660, 
the colony made rapid progress. His faults 
were those of an age which regarded reli- 
gious toleration as a crime. As the head 
of the commonwealth, responsible for its 
spiritual as well as temporal welfare, he felt 
it his duty to scourge, banish, and even hang 
the unorthodox. Especially obnoxious to 
him were the quakers, of which sect two men 
were executed in 1659 and a woman in 1660. 
Long before this he had issued a formal pro- 
clamation against wearing long hair ‘after 
the manner of ruffians and barbarous Indians, 
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dated 10 March 1649 (Hurcuinson, Massa- 
chusetts, i. 142). To meet the necessities of 
the time he established in 1652 a mint, which, 
contrary to law, continued to coin money 
until the charter of the colony was abrogated 
in 1685. In 1658 the court granted him, ‘for 
his great service, the fourth part of Block 
Island. At this time he was also elected pre- 
sident of the hody of colonial commissioners. 
In 1660 the court was asked to confirm a 
grant of land which the Indians, mindful of 
his just dealing, had presented to his eldest 
son John. 

Soon after the Restoration the struggle 
began in Massachusetts to save the charter 
and the government. Endecott drew up, in 
the name of the general court of Boston, a 
petition to the king praying for his majesty’s 
protection and a continuance of those privi- 
leges and liberties which they had hitherto 
enjoyed. The ‘open capitall blasphemies’ 
of the quakers and their incorrigible con- 
tempt of authority were also set forth (Cal. 
State Papers, Col. Ser., America and West 
Indies, 1661-8, pp. 8-10). Charles returned 
vaguely favourable answers, desired Endecott 
to make diligent search for the regicides, 
Whalley and Goffe, and ordered all con- 
demned quakers to be sent to England to be 
dealt with there (2d. pp. 11, 27-8, 33-4, 55). 
In 1662 the king expressed his willingness 
to take the plantation into his care provided 
that all laws made during the late troubles 
derogatory to the king’s government be re- 
pealed, the oaths of allegiance duly chserved, 
and the administration of justice take place 
in the king’s name. He further suggested 
that ‘as the principal end of their charter 
was liberty of conscience’ the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer and its ceremonies might very 
well be used by those desirous of doing so 
(2b. pp. 93-4). In April 1664 the king 
thought fit to send four commissioners to the 
colony, but without the least intention or 
thought, so he declared, of violating or in 
the least degree infringing their charter (2. 
p- 201). When, however, the commissioners 
proceeded to sit in judgment upon the gover- 
nor and court, the latter published by sound 
of the trumpet their disapprobation, and for- 
bade every one toabet such conduct. Thecom- 
missioners had therefore to depart, threaten- 
ing against the authorities of Massachusetts 
the punishment ‘which many in England 
concerned in the late rebellion had met with,’ 
Endecott addressed a strongly worded pro- 
test against this attempt to override their 
privileges to Secretary Sir William Morrice, 
19 Oct. 1664, and again petitioned the king 
(vb. pp. 247-9). In his reply to the general 
court, 25 Feb. 1664-5, Morrice complained 


of Endecott’s ‘disaffection,’ and stated that 
the king would ‘ take it very well if at the 
next election any other person of good repu- 
tation be chosen in his place’ (2d. p. 282). 
Before the effect of this recommendation 
could: be ascertained Endecott had died at 
Boston, 15 March 1664-5, aged 77, and was 
buried ‘with great honour and solemnity” 
on the 23rd. Tradition assigns the ‘ Chapel 
Burying-ground’ as the place of his inter- 
ment, but the tombstone has long been de- 
stroyed, it is supposed by British soldiers 
during the American war. At the time of 
his death Endecott had served the colony in 
various relations, including the very highest, 
longer than any other one of the Massachusetts 
fathers. 

Endecott was twice married. His first 
wife, Ann Gower, who was a cousin or niece 
of Matthew Cradock, died soon after coming 
to the colony, it is believed childless ; and 
he married secondly, 18 Aug. 1630, Eliza- 
beth Gibson of Cambridge, England, by whom 
he had two sons, John, born about 1632, and 
Zerubbabel, born about 1635, a physician at 
Salem. A portrait of Endecott, said to have 
been taken the year he died, is in possession 
of the family, and has been copied and often 
engraved. He and his descendants to the 
fourth generation wrote the second syllable 
of the name with ‘e,’ but the ‘i’ has pre- 
vailed since. 

[Savage’s Genealogical Dictionary of First 
Settlers of New England, ii. 120-3; C. M. En- 
dicott’s Life of J. Endecott, fol. 1847, of which 
an abstract (with portrait) is given in New 
England Historical and Genealogical Register, 
i, 201-24; Moore’s Lives of the Governors of 
New Plymouth and Massachusetts Bay, 1851, 
pp. 847-66; Salisbury’s Memorial in Proceed- 
ings of American Antiquarian Society, 1873, pp. 
1138-54; The Fifth Half Century of the Landing 
of J. Endecott at Salem (Essex Institute His- 
torical Collections, 18 Sept. 1878); Hubbard’s 
General History of New England (8vo, Boston, 
1848); Young’s Chronicles of First Planters of” 
Massachusetts Bay, p. 13; Felt’s Annals of' 
Salem, 2nd edit.; Felt’s Paper in New England 
Historical and Genealogical Register, xii. 133-7; 
Felt’s Who was the First Governor of Massa- 
chusetts ?; Winthrop’s History of New Eng- 
land (Savage), 2nd edit. ii. 200-8; Appleton’s: 
Cyclopedia of American Biography, ii. 355; 
Johnson’s Wonder-working Providences of Zion’s: 
Saviour in New England, bk. i. chap. ix. ; Birch’s 
Life of Hon. Robert Boyle, pp. 450-2; Joseph 
Smith’s Bibliotheca Antiquakeriana, p. 168 ; Cal. 
State Papers, Colonial Ser. (America and West. 
Indies), 1574-1660, 1661-8. ] GaGe 


ENFIELD, EDWARD (1811-1880), 


philanthropist, third son of Henry Enfield, 
town clerk of Nottingham, and grandson of 


A 


Enfield 


William Enfield, LL.D. [q. v.], was born at 
Nottingham on 15 May 1811. His eldest bro- 
ther, William, wasa leader in all philanthropic 
efforts at Nottingham, Edward entered Man- 
chester College, York, as a literary student 
in 1826; he was contemporary with Samuel 
Bache [q. v.] and Sir Thomas Baker of Man- 
chester. Through the influence of Lord Hol- 
land he was appointed one of the moneyers 
of the mint, and one of the most active mem- 
bers of this corporation, till, on the reorgani- 
sation of the mint in 1851, he retired with a 
pension. Henceforth he gave his time and 
energy to works of education and philan- 
thropy. He was a member of the council 
and committee of management of University 
College, London (president of the senate from 
1878), and of the council of University Hall, 
Gordon Square. rom 1867 he acted as 
treasurer, and was the guiding spirit, of the 
University College Hospital; most of the 
sanitary and structural improvements in the 
hospital were due to his admirable super- 
vision. As a unitarian dissenter he took a 
large share in the conduct of the unsectarian 
efforts for the elevation of the poor in East 
London, carried on by the domestic mission 
society of that body. In 1857 he was elected 
a trustee of the nonconformist endowments 
embraced in Dr. Williams’s trust, and be- 
eame a valuable member of the estates and 
audit committees. At the time of his death 
he was president of Manchester New College, 
London. 

He died at his residence, 19 Chesier Ter- 
race, Regent’s Park, on 21 April 1880, and 
was buried at Woking cemetery on 26 April. 
He was twice married: first, to a daughter 
of John Taylor, F.R.S., by whom he had one 
son; and secondly, to a daughter of Henry 
Roscoe of Liverpool, who survived him. 

[Daily News, 23 April 1880 ; Inquirer, 24 April 
1880; Times, 27 April 1880; these notices 
are reprinted in ‘In Memoriam, Edward En- 
field,’ 1880; Roll of Students, Manchester New 
College, 1868; Jeremy’s Presb. Fund, 1884, p. 
217.] A. G. 


ENFIELD, WILLIAM (1741-1797), 
divine and author, was born of poor parents 
at Sudbury, Suffolk, on 29 March 1741. His 
earliest instructor was the Rey. William Hex- 
tall, a dissenting minister, by whose advice 
he was prepared for the ministry, and sent, 
in his seventeenth year, to the Daventry 
Academy, then conducted by Dr. Caleb Ash- 
worth. He was there educated as one of 
the alumni of the presbyterian fund. In 
November 1763 he was ordained minister 
of the congregation of protestant dissenters 
at Benn’s Garden, Liverpool. In 1770 he 
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succeeded the Rev. John Seddon as tutor in 
belles-lettres and rector of the academy at 
Warrington. That institution was from 
various causes in a declining condition, and 
it was dissolved in 1783. In the meantime 
he established a sound reputation as a di- 
vine and author, and the degree of LL.D. 
was conferred on him by the university of 
Edinburgh on 8 March 1774. His pastoral 
duties to the Cairo Street presbyterian con- 
gregation, which he had undertaken on first 
going to Warrington in 1770, were continued 
two years after the closing of the academy, 
and only relinquished on his receiving an 
invitation (in 1785) to the Octagon Chapel 
at Norwich. For some time after taking up 
his residence in that city he received pupils 
at his house, as he had done at Warrington, 
and among them were Denman, afterwards 
lord chief justice, and Maltby, subsequent 
bishop of Durham. Enfield was an amiable 
and estimable man, an influential writer and 
persuasive preacher, and was a leading figure 
in the literary society of both Warrington 
and Norwich. 

He wrote: 1. ‘Sermons for the Use of Fa- 
milies,’ 1768-70, 2 vols. 8vo. 2. ‘ Prayers for 
the Use of Families,’ 1770, 2nd edit. 1777. 
3. ‘Sermon preached at the Ordination of 
the Rev. Philip Taylor,’ &c., 1770. 4. ‘ Re- 
marks on several late Publications relative 
to the Dissenters, in a letter to Dr. Priestley,’ 
1770. To this Priestley replied. 5. ‘The 
Preacher’s Directory,’ 1771, 4to, 2nd edit. 
1781. 6. ‘Hymns for Public Worship, se- 
lected,’ 1772, 12mo, 2nd edit. 1781. 7. ‘An 
Essay towards the History of Leverpool 
[i.e. Liverpool], drawn up chiefly from the 
papers left by the late Mr. George Perry,’ 
1778, fol., 2nd edit. 1774. 8. ‘The English 
Preacher, or Sermons on the Principal Sub- 
jects of Religion and Morality, 1773-79, 
9 vols. 12mo. 9. ‘Observations on Literary 
Property,’ 1774, 4to. 10. ‘The Speaker, or 
Miscellaneous Pieces selected from the best 
English Writers, 1774. This very popular 
elocutionary book has often been reprinted. 
11. ‘A Sermon on the Death of Mr. J. Gal- 
loway,’ 1777. 12. ‘ Biographical Sermons on 
the Principal Characters in Scripture,’ 12mo. 
13. ‘A Sermon on the Ordination of the 
Rev. J. P. Estlin, 1778. 14. ‘A Funeral Ser- 
mon on the Death of the Rey. John Aikin, 
D.D.,’ 1780. 15. ‘ Discourse on the Progress 
of Religion and Christian Knowledge,’ 1780. 
16. ‘ Exercises in EHlocution,’ 1780, 3rd edit. 
1786. To an edition in 1794 he added ‘ Coun- 
sels to Young Men.’ 17. A translation of 
Rossignol’s ‘ Elements of Geometry,’ 1781, 
8vo. 18. ‘Institutes of Natural Philosophy,’ 
1785, 4to, 2nd edit. 1799, 19, ‘The History of 
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Philosophy . . . from Brucker’s “ Historia 
Critica Philosophie,”’ 1791, 2 vols. 4to, 2nd 
edit. 1819, 2 vols. 8vo, new edit. 1840. 20. ‘Ser- 
mons on Practical Subjects, with portrait, 
and memoir by Aikin, 1798, 2nd edit. 1799. 
He contributed to the ‘ Cabinet,’ published at 
Norwich, to the ‘ Monthly Magazine,’ edited 
by Dr. Aikin, 1796, and to the ‘ Monthly’ 
and ‘ Analytical’ reviews, and wrote a num- 
ber of articles for the first volume of Aikin’s 
‘General Biographical Dictionary.’ Several 
of his earlier works were translated into 
German. 

He died at Norwich on3 Noy. 1797, aged 56. 
His wife, whom he married in 1767, was the 
daughter of Richard Holland, draper, of Liver- 
pool. His sons, Richard and Henry, were 
successively appointed to the office of town 
clerk of Nottingham. 

[Aikin’s Memoir, as above; also in L. Aikin’s 
Memoirs of John Aikin, 1823, ii. 293; Monthly 
Repository, vili. 427; Taylor’s Hist. of the Oc- 
tagon Chapel, Norwich, 1848, p. 49 ; Memoir of 
Gilbert Wakefield, 1804, i. 223; Priestley’s 
Works, vol. xxii.; Rutt’s Memoir of Priestley ; 
H. A. Bright in Trans. Hist. Soc. Lancashire 
and Cheshire, xi. 15; Kendrick’s Profiles of 
Warrington Worthies, 1854; Kendrick’s Eyres’s 
Warrington Press in Warrington Examiner, 
1881; Picton’s Memorials of Liverpool, 1878, 
ii. 107; Palatine Note-book, i. 34, 53 (as to 
editions of the ‘Speaker’); Allibone, i. 558; 
Bohn’s Lowndes, iv. 7389; Cat. of Edinburgh 
Graduates, 1858 ; Jeremy’s Presbyterian Fund, 
and Dr. Daniel Williams’s Fund, 1885, p. 63; 
Reuss’s Alphab. Register of Authors, Berlin, 
1791, p. 125.] 0. W. S. 


ENGLAND, GEORGE (fi. 1735), divine 
and author, was a member of the England 
family which flourished at Yarmouth, Nor- 
folk, in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, and may have been a grandson of Sir 
George England. He was chaplain to Lord 
Hobart, by whom he was presented in 1733 
to the living of Hanworth, Norfolk. In 1787 
he resigned Hanworth to become rector of 
Wolterton and Wickmere, a consolidated 
living in the same county. He was the au- 
thor of ‘An Enquiry into the Morals of the 
Ancients,’ London, 1787, 4to, a work based 
on the belief that the ‘ ancients,’ by whom is 
understood the Greeks and Romans, were 
much superior in the practice of morality to 
christians in general. 

[Blomefield and Parkin’s Topograph. Hist. of 
Norfolk, vi. 452, 462, viii. 132.] dN Wh 


ENGLAND, GEORGE (jf. 1740-1788), 
organ-builder, built the organs of St. Ste- 
phen’s, Walbrook, 1760; Gravesend Church, 
1764; Ashton-under-Lyne, 1770; St. Mi- 


chael’s, Queenhithe, 1779; St. Mary’s, Al- 
dermary, 1781 (the last two in conjunction 
with Hugh Russell) ; besides those of St. 
Matthew’s, Friday Street; St. Mildred’s, 
Poultry ; the German Lutheran Church, 
Goodman’s Fields; the chapel of Dulwich 
College; St. Margaret Moses; and St. Al- 
phege, Greenwich. ‘These organs were re- 
markable for the brightness and brilliancy of 
their chorus’ (Hopx1ns); that of St. Stephen’s, 
Walbrook, afine specimen of England’s work, 
was repaired by Gray in 1825, rebuilt 1872, 
and considerably enlarged later by Hill & Son. 

England married the daughter of Richard 
Bridge (another organ-builder) and was the 
father of George Pires Enetanp (1765 ?- 
1814), who left a list of the organs he built in 
an extant account book. They are those of: 
St. George’s Chapel; Portsmouth Common, 
1788; St. James’s, Clerkenwell, and Fetter 
Lane Chapel, 1790; Warminster Church, and 
AdelphiChapel, 1791; Gainsborough Church, 
Lincolnshire, 1793; Newington Church, Sur- 
rey, and Blandford Church, 1794 ; Carmar- 
then Church, 1796; St. Margaret’s, Lothbury, 
1801; Sardinian Chapel, 1802; Newark 
Church, Nottinghamshire, 1803; Shefheld 
Parish Church; St. Philip’s, Birmingham, 
and St. Martin’s Outwich, 1805 ; Hinckley 
Parish Church, 1808; Stourbridge; Rich- 
mond, Yorkshire ; High Church, Lancaster, 
1809 ; Shiffnall, Salop, and Ulverston, 1811; 
and St. Mary’s, Islington, 1812. According 
to Warman, the organ of Durham Cathedral 
is ascribed to G. P. England, in conjunction 
with Nicholls, 1815. 

[Rimbault and Hopkins on The Organ; J. W. 


Warman’s The Organ and its Compass. } 
Ibs Wile IME. 


ENGLAND, JOHN, D.D. (1786-1842), 
bishop of Charleston, was born in the city of 
Cork, Ireland, on 23 Sept. 1786, and educated 
in the schools of his native city. At the age 
of fifteen, having resolved to become a priest, 
he was placed by Dr. Moylan, bishop of Cork, 
under the care of the Rev, Robert M‘Carthy, 
dean of the diocese, who prepared him to 
enter the college of Carlow in August 1803. 
During his stay in that institution he founded 
a female penitentiary and poor schools for 
both sexes, delivered catechetical lectures in 
the parish chapel, and gave religious instruc- 
tion to the Roman catholic militiamen sta- 
tioned in the town. He left Carlow in 1808, 
and returned to Cork to receive holy orders, 
for which Bishop Moylan had obtained a dis- 
pensation from Rome, England not having 
yet attained the canonical age. He was then 
appointed lecturer at the cathedral, and chap- 
lain to the Presentation Convent. In May 
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1809 he began the publication of a monthly 
magazine called ‘The Religious Repertory ; 
being a choice collection of original essays 
on various religious subjects.’ In 1812 he 
was appointed president of the diocesan col- 
lege of St. Mary, in which he also taught 
theology; and about the same time he entered 
into politics and wrote and spoke vehemently 
against the proposal to give to the British 
government a veto on the appointment of 
catholic bishops. 

In 1817 he was made parish priest of Ban- 
don, where he remained until he was ap- 
pointed bishop of Charleston, U.S., by a 
papal bull which was expedited from Rome 
2 June 1820. He was consecrated at Cork 
on 21 Sept. and soon afterwards proceeded 
to his diocese, which comprised the states of 
North and South Carolina and Georgia, with 
a scattered catholic population of eight thou- 
sand and only four priests. One of his first 
cares was the establishment of an academy 
and theological seminary. He was also in- 
strumental in forming an ‘anti-duelling so- 
ciety.’ He corrected many abuses which had 
crept into the church, visited every part of 
his vast half-settled diocese, and gave special 
care to the negroes, for whom he always had 
regular services in his cathedral. 
of pestilence he was untiring in his heroic 
devotion to the sick. He established the 
‘United States Catholic Miscellany,’ the first 
catholic paper published in America. In 
January 1826 he visited Washington, and at 
the request of the president of the United 
States and the members of Congress he de- 
livered a discourse before them in the Senate 
House. 

In 1832 he visited his native country, and 
thence proceeded to Rome. He was sent by 
Pope Gregory XVI as legate to the govern- 
ment of Hayti. In the autumn of 1833 he 
proceeded on his mission, and he returned 
to Rome in the following spring*to report the 


state of his negotiations before returning to | 


his diocese. He made two more voyages to 
Europe in 1836 and 1841. Soon after his re- 
turn from the latter visit he died at Charles- 
ton on 1] April 1842. 

He was a man of great learning and high 
moral character, and his incessant activity 
won for him at Rome the sobriquet of 2 
vescovo a vapore, ‘the steam bishop.’ 

His ‘ Works,’ collected and arranged by di- 
rection of Dr. Ignatius Aloysius Reynolds, 
his successor in the see of Charleston, were 
published in 5 vols., Baltimore, 1849, 8vo. 
These volumes are almost entirely occupied 
by essays on topics of controversial theology, 
many of which are in the form of letters 
originally published in various periodicals. 


In times | 


A portion of the fourth and fifth volumes is 
filled by addresses delivered before various 
college societies and on public occasions, in- 
cluding an oration on the character of Wash- 
ington. 

There is a portrait of him, engraved by J. 
Peterkin, in the Irish ‘Catholic Directory’ 
for 1843. Another, engraved by J. Sartain, 
is prefixed to his collected works. 

[Obit. notices prefixed to his works; Irish 
Catholic Directory (1848), p. 251; Ripley and 
Dana’s New American Cyclopedia; Irish Quar- 
terly Review, viii. 636; Duyckinck’s Cycl. of 
American Literature (1877), i. 778; Windele’s 
Guide to Cork (1849), p, 142.] Lee; 

ENGLAND, Srr RICHARD (1793- 
1883), general, was the son of Lieutenant- 
general Richard England of Lifford, co. Clare, 
a veteran of the war of American Independ- 
ence, colonel of the 5th regiment, lieutenant- 
governor of Plymouth, and one of the first 
colonists of Western Upper Canada, by 
Anne, daughter of James O’Brien of Ennis- 
tyen, a cadet of the family of the Marquis of 
Thomond. He was born at Detroit, Upper 
Canada, in 1793, and after being educated at 
‘Winchester entered the army as an ensign in 
the 14th regiment on 25 Feb. 1808. He was 
promoted heutenant on 1 June 1809, and 
served in that year in the expedition to the 
Walcheren and in the attack on Flushing. 
He was employed in the adjutant-general’s 
department in Sicily in 1810 and 1811, and 
served in the defence of Tarifa as a volunteer 
on his way to take up his appointment. He 
was promoted captain into the 60th regiment 
on 11 July 1811, and exchanged into the 12th 
onl] Jan.1812. Inthat year he went on leave to 
Canada to join his father, and after his death 
he returned to England, married Anna Maria, 
sister of Sir J. C. Anderson, in 1814, and in 
1815 joined his regiment at Paris after the 
battle of Waterloo. He remained in France 
until the withdrawal of the army of occupa- 
tion in 1818, and after serving as aide-de- 
camp to Major-general Sir Colquhoun Grant, 
commanding at Dublin from 1821 to 1828, 
he was promoted major into the 75th regi- 
ment on 4 Sept. 1823, and lieutenant-colonel 
of the same regiment, in the place of the 
Duke of Cleveland, on 29 Oct. 1825. He 
commanded this regiment for many years, 
and went with it to the Cape in 1833. Lieu- 
tenant-gencral Sir Galbraith Lowry Cole, 
who then commanded there, selected England 
on the outbreak of the Kaflir war in 18386 to 
command upon the eastern frontier with the 
rank of brigadier-general, and he served 
throughout the campaigns of 1836 and 1837 
in this rank. For his services he received a 
medal, and was promoted colonel on Zed une 
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1838. In 1839 he was transferred to the 
command of the 41st regiment, and appointed 
to command the Belgaum district of the 
Bombay presidency as brigadier-general, and 
immediately on his arrival he lost his wife. 
From this place he was summoned in 1841 to 
take command of the Bombay division des- 
patched to the relief of Colonel Palmer at 
Ghuznee and General Nott at Kandahar. 
He failed to reach Ghuznee in time, but, after 
one repulse, forced his way through the Pi- 
shin valley, and reached Kandahar in time 
to join Nott, and as second in command to 
that general assisted in the defeat of Akbar 
Khan on the Khojak Heights. He remained 
at Kandahar till the close of 1842, when it 
was decided to abandon that place, and he 
was then placed in command of the force 
which retired through the Bolan Pass into 
Sind, while Nott marched with seven thou- 
sand picked troops on Ghuznee and Cabul. 
It cannot be said that England had greatly 
distinguished himself during these operations. 
Nott complained greatly of him, and though 
he did what he was appointed to do, and had 
relieved Kandahar, his operations were not 
considered as successful as they might have 
been, and he had suffered reverses, which were 
very like defeats, from the Balichis both 
during his advance and his retreat. Never- 


theless he was made a K.C.B. on 27 Sept. | 


1843, and then threw up his command, re- 
turned home, and settled at Bath. 

England remained unemployed until 1849, 
when he received the command of the Cur- 
ragh brigade, and he was promoted major- 
general on 11 Noy. 1851. In 1854 the cen- 
sure passed on his behaviour in Afghanistan 
seemed to be forgotten, and he was placed in 
command of the 3rd division in the Crimean 
expedition. At the battle of the Alma his 
division was not so severely engaged as the 
guards or the light division; but at Inker- 
man England was one of the generals first 
upon the scene of action, and though he was 
never in actual command there, his prompti- 
tude in sending up his troops at the critical 
moment to the assistance of the hard-pressed 
battalions on the Inkerman Tusk greatly con- 
tributed to the success of the day. It was 
during the trying winter of 1854-5 that Eng- 
land chiefly distinguished himself. He suf- 
fered the greatest privations with his troops, 
but yet he never applied to come home, and 
was the last of the original general officers who 
had accompanied the army to the Crimea to 
leave it. Before he did return he directed 
the attack on the Redan on 18 June’ 1855, 
and it was not his fault that the result of 
that day’s hard fighting was not a great suc- 
cess. In August 1855 he was, however, 


obliged to obey the doctor’s orders and return 
to England. For his services he was pro- 
moted lieutenant-general, and made a G.C.B., 
a grand officer of the Legion of Honour, and 
a knight of the first class of the Medjidie. 
England never again saw service. He was 
made colonel of the 41st regiment on 20 April 
1861, promoted general on 6 July 1863, and 
placed on the retired list in 1877. He died 
at St. Margaret’s, Titchfield, Hampshire, on 
19 Jan. 1883. 

[Times, 23 Jan._1883; Hart’s Army List; 
Nolan’s Hist. of Crimean War, i. 405; for the war 
in Afghanistan, Kaye’s History and Stocqueler’s 
Life of Sir William Nott; for the Crimean war, 
Kinglake’s Invasion of the Crimea.] H. M. S. 


ENGLAND, THOMAS RICHARD 
(1790-1847 ), biographer, was younger brother 
of John England [q.v. ], bishop of Charleston. 
He was born at Cork in 1790, and after tak- 
ing holy orders in the Roman catholic church 
was appointed curate of the church of St. 
Peter and St. Paul in his native city. He 
became parish priest of Glanmire, and after- 
wards of Passage West, county Cork, where 
he died on 18 March 1847. 

He published: 1. ‘Letters from the Abbé 
Edgeworth to his Friends, with Memoirs of 
his Life, including some account of the late 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Cork, Dr. Moylan, 
and letters to him from the Right Hon. Ed- 
mund Burke and other persons of distinc- 
tion,’ Lond. 1818,8vo. 2.‘ A Short Memoir 
of an Antique Medal, bearing on one side the 
representation of the head of Christ and on 
the other a curious Hebrew inscription, lately 
found at Friar’s Walk, near the city of Cork,’ 
Lond. 1819, 8vo, 3. ‘The Life of the Rey. 
Arthur O’Leary, including historical anec- 
dotes, memoirs, and many hitherto unpub- 
lished documents illustrative of the condition 
of the Irish Catholics during the eighteenth 
century,’ Lond. 1822, 8vo. 


[Information from his nephew, Professor John 
England, of Queen’s College, Cork; Windele’s 
Guide to the City of Cork (1849), p. 142; Cat. 
of Printed Books in British Museum.] . C. 


ENGLEFIELD, Sir FRANCIS (d. 
1596 ?), catholic exile, was the eldest son of 
Sir Thomas Englefield of Englefield, Berk- 
shire, justice of the court of common pleas, 
by Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Robert Throck- 
morton of Coughton, Warwickshire. He suc- 
ceeded to the inheritance on his father’s death 
in 1537. He was high sheriff of Berkshire 
and Oxfordshire at the death of Henry VIII, 
and he was dubbed a knight of the carpet at 
Edward VI1’s coronation (Srrypn, Ecclesias- 
tical Memorials, vol. ii. pt. ii. p. 328, 8vo). 
He was one of the chief officers in the house- 
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hold of the Princess Mary. On 14 Aug. 1551 
Robert Rochester, comptroller of the house- 
hold, Edward Waldgrave, and Englefield ap- 
peared, in obedience to asummons, before the 
privy council at Hampton Court and received 
peremptory orders that mass should no longer 
be said in the princess’s house. Being after- 
wards charged with not obeying these injunc- 
tions, they were committed to the Fleet, and 
on 31 Aug. sent to the Tower. On 18 March 
1551-2 they were permitted to leave the 
Tower for their health’s sake, and to go to 
their own homes; and on 24 April 1552 they 
were set at liberty, and had leave to repair to 
the Lady Mary at her request (7. vol, ii. 
bk. ii. pp. 253-6, fol.) 

On Queen Mary’s accession Englefield was, 
in consideration of his faithful services, sworn 
of the privy council, and appointed master 
of the court of wards and liveries. He also 
obtained a grant of the manor and park of 
Fulbroke, Warwickshire, which were part of 
the lands forfeited by the attainder of John 
Dudley, duke of Northumberland. He sat 
in the House of Commons as knight of the 
shire for the county of Berks in every parlia- 
ment held in Mary’s reign (Wu1ttIs, Notitia 
Parliamentaria, vol. ii. pt. 11. pp. 25, 40, 47, 
54). He was allowed by the queen to have 
one hundred retainers. In January 1554-5 
he was present at the trial of Bishop Hooper 
(Stryee, Leclestastical Memorials, 111.180, fol.) 
In May 1555 he was joined with others in a 
commission to examine certain persons who 
used the unlawful arts of conjuring and witch- 
craft, and in the following year he was in 
another commission which was appointed to 
inquire into a conspiracy against the queen. 
He often complained to Gardiner, bishop of 
Winchester, that Roger Ascham, secretary 
for the Latin tongue to Queen Mary, was a 
heretic, and ought to be punished on that 
account, or at least removed from his office, 
but the bishop declined to take any action, 
and remained a firm friend to Ascham 


throughout the queen’s reign (Srrype, Life | 


of Smith, edit. 1820, p. 50; Cooprr, Athene 
Cantabr. i. 265). 

Being a firm adherent of the catholic reli- 
gion, he fled abroad in 1559, soon after the 


accession of Elizabeth, and retired to Valla- | 


dolid. His lands and goods were seized to 
the queen’s use in consequence of his dis- 
obedience in not coming home after the 
queen’s revocation, and for consorting with 
her enemies. On 18 Aug. 1563 he wrote to 
the privy council, expostulating and apolo- 
gising on account of his conscience, which 


¢was not made of wax’ (StRYPH, Annals, 1. | 


409, fol.) In 6th Eliz., being indicted in the 


queen’s bench for high treason committed at | 


Namur, he was outlawed. Subsequently he 
was attainted and convicted of high treason 
in parliament on 29 Oct. 1585, and all his 
manors, lands, and vast possessions were de- 
clared to be forfeited to the crown, Engle- 
field had, however, by indenture dated in 
the eighteenth year of the queen’s reign 
(1575-6), settled his manor and estate of 
Iinglefield on Francis, his nephew, with 
power notwithstanding of revoking the grant 
if he should deliver or tender a gold ring to 
his nephew. Various disputes and points of 
law arose as to whether the Englefield estate 
was forfeited to the queen. After protracted 
discussions in the law courts the question re- 
mained undecided, and accordingly the queen 
in the ensuing parliament (35th Eliz.) had a 
special statute passed to confirm the attainder 
and to establish the forfeiture to herself. 
After tendering by her agents a ring to En- 
glefield, the nephew, she seized and confis- 
cated the property. By this arbitrary stretch 
of power the manor and estate of Englefield, 
which had been for upwards of 780 years in 
the family, were alienated and transferred to 
the crown. A full account of the legal pro- 
ceedings in this remarkable case is given by 
Lord Coke in his ‘ Reports’ (edit. 1777, 
vol. iv. bk. vii.) 

After his retirement to Valladolid the king 
of Spain allowed him a pension; and a great 
part of the collections for the English exiles 
were dispensed by him and his friend Dr. 
(afterwards Cardinal) Allen (Dopp, Church 
fist, i. 580). On 8 April 1564 he wrote 
from Antwerp to the privy council, praying 
them to intercede with Elizabeth in his fa- 
vour. He stated at great length his circum- 
stances, the causes which had induced him 
to remain abroad, confuted the slanderous 


| imputations against him, and supplicated the 


queen’s forgiveness (State Papers, Dom. Eliz. 
vol. xxxili. No. 99). In 1567 the king of 
Spain endeavoured without success to induce 
Elizabeth to allow Englefield the income of 
his estate, with permission to live abroad 
where he listed. The queen ordered her 
ambassador in Spain to inform the king that 
none of her subjects were disturbed for their 
religion if they were quiet in the state 
(Srrrpz, Annals, i. 410, 11. 27, folio). It is 
asserted by Strype that the queen allowed 
Englefield the revenue of his estate in Eng- 
land, and retained only a small part of it for 
the necessary maintenance of his wife. 

In a list of English exiles, about 1575, in 
the State Paper Office it is stated that ‘Sir 
Frauncis Ingelfeld, knight, abideth commonly 
at Bruxelles; somme tyme he is at Machlin. 
He hath his owld pencion still, which he had 
beinge councellour in Q. Maries tyme, of the 


Englefield 


K. of Spaigne, by moneth [no amount men- 
tioned]. He rideth allwayes with 4 good 
horse’ (Douay Diaries, p. 299). 

He stood high in the estimation of his 
exiled fellow-countrymen. Thus Dr. Nicholas 
Sander, writing in 1576 to the cardinal of 
Como, classes Allen with Englefield as one 
of the two catholics whom it would be a 
mistake not to consult in all questions con- 
cerning England (Knox, Letters and Memo- 
rials of Card. Allen, p. 28). Tnglefield was 
engaged in January 1585-6 in corresponding 
with the pope and the king of Spain in behalf 
of the queen of Scots (Cotton MSS. Calig. C. 
viii. 277, C. ix. 406). In 1591 John Snowden, 
ina statement made to the English govern- 
ment respecting jesuits in Spain, says that 
Englefield ‘has six hundred crowns a year, 
and more if he demands it, and is entirely 
one with the Cardinal and Parsons’ (State 
Papers, Dom. Eliz. vol. cexxxviil. art. 161). 
For many yearshe wasafllicted with blindness. 
Writing in 1596 he remarks that more than 
twenty-four years had elapsed since he could 
write or read (Kwox, p. 187). 

On 7 May 1598 Thomas Honyman, one of 
Cecil’sspies, wrote that ‘postmasters in Spain 
weigh out the letters to their servants, and 
are easily corrupted for 28 ducats a month; 
the one at Madrid, Pedro Martinez, let me 
have all Cressold’s and Englefield’s letters, 
returning such as I did not dare to keep’ 
(Cal. of State Papers, Dom. Eliz, 1598-1601, 
pp. 47,48). Englefield died about 1596, and 
was buried at Valladolid, where his grave 
was formerly shown with respect to English 
travellers. 

He married Catherine, daughter and heiress 
of Sir Thomas Fettiplace of Compton Beau- 
champ, Berkshire, but had no issue. The 
family was continued by his brother, John 
Englefield, lord of the manor of Wootton 
Basset, Wiltshire, whose son Francis was 
created a baronet in 1612. 


[Dodd’s Church Hist. i. 529, ii. 240; Douay 
Diaries, p. 421; Morris’s Troubles of our Catholic 
Forefathers, 111. 26; Knox’s Letters and Memo- 
rials of Card. Allen, hist. introd. pp. xxxii, xxxiii, 
464; Sanders’s Rise and Growth of the Anglican 
Schism, p. 220; Panzani’s Memoirs, p. 27 7.; 
Burke’s Extinct and Dormant Baronetcies (1841), 
p. 184; Wootton’s English Baronetage (1781), i. 
125; Betham’s Baronetage; i. 147; Addit. MS. 
15950; Cotton MSS.'Calig. C. ii. 56*, iii. 469, viii. 
277, ix. 406; Harl.MSS, 2985, art. 2,8, 304 f. 680; 
Lansd. MSS, 18, art. 79, 96, art. 12; Foss’s Judges 
of England, vy. 160; Strype’s Works (general 
index); Calendars of State Papers, Dom. Eliz. 
(1547-80) 738, (1681-90) 751, (1591-4) 614, 
(1595-7) 609, (1598-1601) 645, (1601-3) 621, 
(1603-10) 696, (1611-18) 558; Fuller’s Worthies 
(Nichols), 1. 109 ; Wood’s Athene Oxon. (Bliss), 
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ii. 74; Zurich Letters, i. 5; Clay’s Liturgies 
&e. in Reign of Elizabeth, p. 656; Foxe’s Acts and 
Monuments (Townsend), vi. 10, 22, 59, 576, vii. 
34, 77, 85, 757, vili. 301; Burke's Commoners, 
ii, 046.] T, C, 
ENGLEFIELD,S1rHENRY CHARLES 
(1752-1822), antiquary and scientific writer, 
born in 1752, was the eldest of the five chil- 
dren of Sir Henry Englefield, bart., by his se- 
cond wife, Catharine, daughter of Sir Charles 
Bucke, bart. He succeeded his father in the 
baronetage 25 May 1780, but he didnot marry, 
and the title became extinct. Englefield was 
elected a fellow of the Society of Antiquaries 
in 1779, was for many years one of its vice- 
presidents, and for a short time its president, 
succeeding Marquis Townshend. Under his 
direction the society published the series of en- 
gravings of English cathedrals and churches, 
Englefield himself contributing to the de- 
scriptive dissertations (1797-1813). He made 
ten or more contributions to the ‘ Archeo- 
logia’ (vols. vi-xv.), principally on Roman 
antiquities and ecclesiastical architecture. 
He joined the Dilettanti Society in 1781, and 
was for fourteen years its secretary. He pos- 
sessed a choice cabinet of vases, now appa- 
rently dispersed, formed from the Coghill, 
Cawdor, and Chinnery sales. The vases were 
drawn and engrayed by H. Moses (Vases 


from the Collection of Sir H. Englefield, Lon- 


don, 1820, 4to; 2nd ed. 1848). He purchased 
Thomas Sandby’s ‘ Views and Sketches of 
St. George’s Chapel, Windsor,’ at the Sandby 
sale in 1799. 

Englefield was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society in 1778. He made astronomical and 
other communications to it in 1781 and 1784. 
He also made scientific communications to 
the Linnean Society (vol. vi.), of which he 
was a fellow, and tothe Royal Institution, and 
contributed to ‘ Nicholson’s Journal’ (vols.ix. 
X. Xvi.), and to Tilloch’s ‘ Philosophical Maga- 
zine’ (vols. xxxvi. xliii.xlv.) His ‘Discovery 
of a Lake from Madder’ obtained the gold 
medal of the Society of Arts. His well-known 
‘Description of the Principal Picturesque 
Beauties, Antiquities, and Geological Phe- 
nomena of the Isle of Wight,’ London, 1816, 
4to and fol., was based on observations made 
in 1799, 1800, and 1801, when he spent the 
summer in the island, making notes, sketches, 
and measurements. His other publications 
are: 1. ‘A Letter to the Author of the “ Re- 
view of the Case of the Protestant Dissen- 
ters,” London, 1790, 8vo (in this Englefield, 
as a Roman catholic, defends the principles 
of his community). 2. ‘On the Determina- 
tion of the Orbits of Comets,’ &c., London, 
1793, 4to. 3. ‘A Walk through Southamp- 
ton, Southampton, 1801, 8vo and 4to (2nd ed, 
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with an account of Clausentum, 1805, 4to). 
4. ‘The Andrian’ (verse translation from 


Terence), 1814, 8vo. 5. ‘Observations on the | 


probable Consequences of the Demolition of 
London Bridge,’ London, 1821, 8vo. 

Before his death Englefield suffered from 
(total or partial) loss of sight. He died at 
his house in Tylney Street, London, 21 March 
1822, and was buried in the church at Engle- 
field, near Reading. A house in Englefield, 
inhabited for several generations by his fa- 
mily, was sold by him in 1792. His friend 
‘William Sotheby testifies to Englefield’s sun- 
shiny temper and vivacious conversation. 
Charles Fox is said to have declared that he 
never left his company uninstructed. Hngle- 
field’s portrait was painted by Sir T. Law- 
rence (engraved in Sotheby’s ‘ Memorial’), 
and there are portraits of him in the ‘ De- 
scription of the Isle of Wight’ and in the 
“Gent. Mag.’ (1822, vol. xcu. pt. i. p. 292). 
‘Two bronze medalets of him are in the British 
Museum (Wrortu, Index to English Personal 
Medals, p. 12). 

[Sotheby’s Memorial dedicated to the Society of 
Dilettanti, 1822, 8vo; Gent. Mag. 1822, vol. xcii. 
pt. 1. pp. 293, 294, 418 f.; Michaelis’s Ancient 
Marbles in Great Britain, p. 161 and §§ 84, 90; 
Ann. Reg. 1822, Ixiv. 276; Burke's Extinct 
Baronetage, 1844, pp. 183-5; Rose’s New Biog. 
Dict. ; Nichols’s Lit. Illustr. v. 719, vi. 292, 307, 
759, vii. 18, 17; Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. ii. 112, 
ix. 475, 656 ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] W. W. 

ENGLEHEART, FRANCIS (1775- 
1849), engraver, born in London in 1775, was 
nephew of George Fngleheart [q.v.], and 
grandson of Francis Engleheart of Kew. He 
served as apprentice to Joseph Collyer the 
younger [q. v.], and subsequently became as- 
sistant to James Heath [q. v.] His first pub- 
lished engravings were some plates after the 
designs of Thomas Stothard, R.A., and he 
also engraved a large portion of ‘The Can- 
terbury Pilgrims, which was completed and 
published by Heath. He became better 
known to the public by his engravings from 
the pictures and drawings of Richard Cook, 
Rk.A. [q. v.], and some of these were con- 
sidered among the finest specimens of book 
illustrations then produced in England. He 
subsequently engraved the portraits in a col- 
lection of the works of the English poets, and 
was engaged by Messrs. Cadell & Davies to 
engrave the designsof R, Smirke, R.A. [q. v.], 
for works published by them. Engleheart 
engraved nearly thirty of Smirke’s designs 
for their edition of ‘Don Quixote.” His ser- 
vices were enlisted by Sir David Wilkie, 
R.A., to engrave his ‘ Duncan Gray’ and ‘The 
only Daughter,’ which are the works by which 
Engleheart is chiefly known. His last im- 


portant work was an engraving from the pic- 
ture by W. Hilton, R.A., of ‘Serena rescued 
by Sir Calepine, the Red Cross Knight,’ 
Among other engravings by him were ‘Cupid 
and the Nymphs,’ after Hilton, ‘The Holy 
Family,’ after Fra Bartolommeo, some plates 
for ‘The British Museum Marbles,’ and nu- 
merous portraits and plates for the annuals 
then in vogue, Engleheart was a member of 
the Society of British Artists,and occasionally 
contributed to their exhibitions. He died on 
15 Feb. 1849, in his seventy-fourth year. 

Another member of the same family, Tr- 
MOTHY STANSFELD ENGLEHEART (1803-1879), 
was also an engraver. He engraved some of 
the plates in ‘The British Museum Marbles,’ 
but seems to have removed to Darmstadt, as 
there is a fine engraving by him of ‘Ecce 
Homo,’ after Guido Reni, executed at Darm- 
stadt in 1840. 


[Redgrave’s Dict. of Artists ; Graves’s Dict. of 
Artists, 1760-1880; Ottley’s Dict. of Recent and 
Living Painters; information from J. Gardner 
Engleheart, C.B.] aCe 


ENGLEHEART, GEORGE (1752- 
1839), miniature-painter, born in 1752, was 
one of the younger sons of Francis Engleheart, 
a member of a noble Silesian family, who came 
into England in the time of George IJ, and 
settled at Kew. Engleheart was a pupil of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, and gained some repute 
as a miniature-painter, practising in Hertford 
Street, Mayfair. In 1790 he was appointed 
miniature-painter to the king. His minia- 
tures were mostly executed on ivory, though 
occasionally on enamel, and were well drawn 
and coloured, showing great character and 
power. He exhibited at the Royal Academy 
between 1778 and 1812, mostly original por- 
traits, or copies from Reynolds and others. 
Engleheart died at Blackheath on 21 March 
1839. 

His nephew, Joun Cox Diriman ENncGLE- 
HEART (1783-1862), also practised as a minia- 
ture-painter. He first exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1801, and continued to do so up 
to 1828, when, owing to failing health, he 
retired from his profession. He died in 1862. 
A collection of the works of both painters is in 
the possession of J. Gardner Engleheart, C.B., 
son of the last named; among the miniatures 
isa portrait of George Engleheart by himself. 

[Redgrave’s Dict. of Artists ; Graves’s Dict. of 
Artists, 1760-1880; information from J. Gard- 
ner Engleheart, C.B.] L. C. 


ENGLEHEART, THOMAS (d. 1787 ?), 
sculptor and modeller in wax, was one of the 
sons of Francis Engleheart of Kew, and elder 
brother of George Engieheart [q.v.] He was 
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a student at the Royal Academy, andin 1772 
competed with John Flaxman [4q. v.] for the 
gold medal given by the Royal Academy for a 
bas-relief of ‘ Ulysses and Nausicaa.’ In this 
competition Engleheart was successful, to the 
bitter disappointment of Flaxman. He sub- 
sequently exhibited various busts and models 
in wax at the Royal Academy from 1773 to 
1786, in which year or the following he died. 
There is in the National Portrait Gallery an 
oval medallion of Edward, duke of Kent, mo- 
delled in red wax by Engleheart in 1786, 


[Redgrave'’s Dict. of Artists; Cunningham’s 
Life of Flaxman; Royal Academy Catalogues ; 
Cat. of the National Portrait Gallery; informa- 
tion from J. Gardner Engleheart, C.B.] L. C. 


ENGLISH, HESTER. 


ENGLISH, Str JOHN HAWKER, M.D. 
(1788-1840), entered the employment of the 
king of Sweden as surgeon, and became 
surgeon-in-chief to the Swedish army. In 
recognition of his services he was decorated 
with the order of Gustavus Vasa in 1813, 
and, having received permission to accept it, 
was knighted by the prince regent in 1815. 
On leaving Sweden he graduated M.D. at 
Gottingen 3 March 1814. He took the same 
degree at Aberdeen 26 May 1823, and was 


[See Inars. ] 


admitted a licentiate of the College of Phy- | 


sicians on 25 June following. He resided at 
Warley House, Essex, but at the time of his 
death, which occurred 25 June 1852, was 
staying at St. Leonards-on-Sea. 

[Munk’s Coll. of Phys. iil, 276; Gent. Mag. 
new ser. xiv. 221.] ARV 


ENGLISH, JOSIAS (¢.1718?), amateur | 


etcher, was a gentleman of independent means 
who resided at Mortlake. He was an inti- 
mate friendanda pupilof Francis Clein [ q. v.], 
the manager of the Mortlake tapestry works, 
and etched numerous plates in the style of 
Hollar, after Clein’s designs; these include 
a set of eleven plates, etched in 1653, entitled 
‘Varize Deorum Ethnicorum Effigies, or Di- 
vers Portraicturs of Heathen Gods,’ a set of 
four representing ‘The Seasons,’ a similar set 
of ‘The Four Cardinal Virtues,’ and a set of 
fourteen plates of grotesques and arabesques. 
His most important etching was ‘ Christ and 
the Disciples at Emmaus,’ after Titian. He 
also etched a plate of a jovial man smoking, 
dated 1656, portraits of Richard Kirby, John 
Ogilby, and William Dobson ; the last named 
etching was long attributed to John Evelyn. 
There is in the British Museum a small mezzo- 
tint engraving by English. According to 
Vertue, English died about 1718, and left 
his property, which included a portrait of 
Clein and his wife and some samples of the 


Mortlake tapestry, to Mr. Crawley of Hemp- 
sted, Hertfordshire. His wife, Mary, who 
died 21 March 1679-80, was buried at Barnes, 
Surrey. 

[Redgrave’s Dict. of Artists; Walpole’s Anec- 
dotes of Painters; Vertue MSS. (Brit. Mus. 
Addit. MSS. 23068, &¢c.); Andresen’s Handbuch 
fiir Kupferstichsimmler; Manning and Bray’s 
Hist. of Surrey, iii. 322. ] 


ENGLISH, WILLIAM (d. 1778), Irish 
poet, was a native of Newcastle, co. Lime- 
rick. After teaching schools at Castletown- 
roche and Charleville, he finally entered the 
Augustinian order. He died at Cork 13 Jan. 
1778, and was buried in St. John’s churchyard. 
As a Gaelic poet of humble life English ac- 
quired considerable reputation. His best- 
known ballad, ‘ Cashel of Munster,’ has beer 
well translated by Sir Samuel Ferguson im 
‘ Lays of the Western Gael’ (1865), pp. 209-— 
210. 


[Alfred Webb’s Compendium of Irish Bio- 


graphy, where John O’Daly’s Poets and Poetry 
of Munster (Dublin, 1853) is cited.] Ga. 


ENSOM, WILLIAM (1796-1832), en- 
graver, in 1815 gained a silver prize medah 
from the Society of Arts for a pen-and-ink 
portrait of William Blake [q. v.], poet and 
painter. He is best known by some smalk 
and neatly finished engravings from portraits. 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence, including those of 
George LV, Master Lambton, Mrs. Arbuthnot, 
Marchioness of Salisbury, Lady Wallscourt, 
and others. He engraved ‘Christ blessing the 
Bread,’ after Carlo Dolce; ‘St. John in the 
Wilderness,’ after Carlo Cignani, and other 
subjects after Stothard, Smirke, Stephanoff, 
Bonington, and others; aiso plates for Neale’s 
‘ Views of the Seats of Noblemen and Gentle- 
men,’ and for annuals, such as the ‘ Amulet,’ 
the ‘ Literary Souvenir, &c. Ensom also 
painted in water colours, and was an intimate 
friend of R. P. Bonington [q. v.] He died 
at Wandsworth on 13 Sept. 1832, aged 36. 
His collection of engravings and drawings 
was sold by auction on 12 Dec. 1832. He 


occasionally exhibited at the Suffolk Street 
Gallery. 


[Redgrave's Dict. of Artists ; Graves’s Dict. of 
Artists, 1760-1880; Le Blane’s Manuel del’ Ama- 
teur d’Estampes; Gent. Mag. 1832, ii. 284.] 
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ENSOR, GEORGE (1769-1843), political 
writer, was born in Dublin, of an English 
father, in 1769. He was educated at Trinity 
College, where he proceeded B.A.1790. He 
devoted himself to political writing, and pro- 
duced a large number of works in which very 
‘advanced’ views in politics and religion are 
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advocated. He was widely read, and wrote 
in a powerful and sarcastic though sometimes 
inflated style. His attacks were specially 
directed against the English government of 
Ireland. He does not seem to have meddled, 
save with his pen, in political strife. ‘I never 
was of any club, fraternity, or association,’ he 
says (Addresses to the People of Ireland, p. 
3). Bentham describes him as clever but 
impracticable. A large portion of Ensor’s life 
was spent at Ardress,co. Armagh. There he 
died 3 Dec. 1843. 

Ensor wrote: 1. ‘The Independent Man, 
or an Essay on the Formation and Develop- 
ment of those Principles and Faculties of the 
Human Mind which constitute Moral and 


Intellectual Excellence,’2 vols. 1806. 2. ‘On | 


National Government,’ first part, 2 vols. 
1810. 3. ‘ Defects of the English Laws and 
Tribunals, 1812. 4. ‘An Answer to the 
Speeches of Mr. Abbot, &c., on the Catholic 
Question, debated in the House of Commons 
24 May 1813, Dublin, 1813. 5. ‘On the 
State of Europe in January 1816,’ 1816, 
6. ‘An Inquiry concerning the Population 
of Nations, containing a Refutation of Mr. 
Malthus’s Essay on Population,’ 1818. 7.‘Ra- 
dical Reform, Restoration of Usurped Rights,’ 
1819. 8. ‘Addresses to the People of Ireland 
onthe Degradation and Misery of their Coun- 
try, &¢., Dublin, 1823. 9. ‘The Poor and 
their Relief, 1823. 10. ‘A Defence of the 
Irish and the Means of their Redemption,’ 
Dublin, 1825. 11. ‘Irish Affairs at the 
close of 1825,’ Dublin, 1826. 12. ‘Letters 
showing the Inutility and exhibiting the | 
Absurdity of what is fantastically called 
“The New Reformation”’ [viz. the attempt , 


to convert the Irish to the protestant faith], | 
Dublin, 1828. 13. ‘ Anti-Union: Ireland as , 
she ought to be,’ Newry, 1831. 14. ‘A Re-| 
view of the Miracles, Prophecies, and Mys- , 
teries of the Old and New Testaments, and 
of the Morality and Consolation of the Chris- ! 
tian Religion,’ 1835. 15. ‘ Before and After | 
the Reform Bill,’ 1842. 16. ‘Of Property, | 
and of its Equal Distribution as promoting | 
Virtue, Population, Abundance,’ 1844. En- 

sor also wrote treatises on the ‘ Principles | 
of Morality,’ ‘National Education,’ ‘The | 
Catholic Question,’ ‘No Veto,’ ‘ Natural | 
Theology,’ and the ‘Corn Laws.’ 


{Bentham’s Works, x. 603; Webb’s Compen- 
dium of Irish Biog. (Dublin, 1878) ; Cat. Dub. | 
Grad.; Quart. Rey. xxii. 102.] FB. W_2. 


ENT, Str GEORGE, M.D. (1604-1689), | 
physician, son of Josias Ent, a merchant of | 
the Low Countries whom religious persecu- 
tion had driven into England, was born at. 
Sandwich, Kent, 6 Nov. 1604. He was sent 


library of the College of Physicians. 


to school at Rotterdam, where James Beck- 
man was his master. In April 1624 he en- 
tered at Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, 
graduated B.A. 1627, and M.A. 1631. He 
then studied for five years at Padua, and 
graduated M.D. 28 April 1636. In accord- 
ance with the custom of that university some 
pages of verses addressed to him by his friends. 
were published under the title ‘ Laurez Apol- 
linari,’ Padua, 1636. On the back of the title- 
page, with true Low Country pride, his arms 
are finely engraved: Sable between three 
hawk-bells a chevron or; the crest a falcon 
with bells and the motto an anagram of his 
name, ‘Genio surget.’ Among the fellow-stu- 
dents who wrote verses to him is John Greaves 
[q. v.], afterwards Savilian professor of as- 
tronomy at Oxford. Ent was incorporated 
M.D. at Oxford 9 Nov. 1638, and was elected 
a fellow of the College of Physicians 25 June 
1639. He married 10 Feb. 1646 Sarah, daugh- 
ter of Dr. Meverall [q. v.], treasurer of the 
College of Physicians. In 1642 Ent was Gul- 
stonian lecturer in the college. He wascensor 
for twenty-two years, registrar 1655-70, pre- 
sident 1670-5, and again in 1682and 1684. In 
1665, after an anatomy lecture at the college 
in Warwick Lane, at which the king was 
present, Charles IT knighted Ent in the Har- 
veian Museum. Dryden (Epistle to Dr. 
Charleton) has commemorated the friend- 
ship of Harvey and Ent, and Harvey left Ent 
five pounds to buy aring. He was one of the 
original fellows of the Royal Society. His 


house was in the parish of St. Giles-in-the- 


Fields, where he died 13 Oct. 1689, and was 
buried in the church of St. Lawrence Jewry, 
close to the Guildhall of London. 

His worksare: 1.‘ Apologia pro circuitione 
sanguinis, London, 1641, of which a second 
edition was published in 1683. Both editions. 
are dedicated to Sir Theophilus Clinton, earl 
of Lincoln, and are preceded by an address 
to Harvey, with laudatory Greek verses by Dr. 
Baldwin Hamey, and Latin verses by John 
Greaves. The book defends Harvey’s doc- 
trine of the circulation in general, and is a 
particular reply to A‘mylius Parisanus, a 
Venetian physician. The argument is some- 
what too long, but is in excellent Latin, with 
many happy quotations from Greek and La- 
tin poets. The original manuscript is 3 ae 
dedicatory letter prefixed to Harvey’s ‘De 


_generatione animalium, 1651, Harvey was 


inclined to postpone the publication of this. 
book indefinitely for further observations,. 
but Ent persuaded the great physiologist to 
entrust the manuscript to him, and with the 
author’s leave published it, giving in the de- 
dication to the president and fellows of the 
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College of Physicians a full account of the 
transaction. 3. ‘ ANTIAIATPIBH sive ani- 
madversiones in Malachiw Thrustoni M.D. 
Diatribam de respirationis usu primario,’ Lon- 
don, 1679. Thurston in his introduction im- 
plies that his work was approved by Ent, 
which was probably the reason of this care- 
ful examination of his several propositions. 
The book contains a portrait of Ent as an 
old man in full-bottomed wig and doctor’s 
gown. A collected edition of Ent’s works 
was published at Leyden in 1687. 


[Munk’s Coll. of Phys. i. 223 ; Willis’s William 
Harvey, a History of the Discovery of the Cireu- 
lation of the Blood, 1878; Works; Thurston’s 
De Respiratione, Leyden, 1671.] N. M. 


ENTICK, JOHN (1703 ?-1773), school- 
master and author, residing in St. Dunstan’s, 
Stepney, was probably born about 1703. Ac- 
cording to the ‘ Address,’ December 1770, 
prefixed to his ‘New Latin and English Dic- 
tionary,’ 1771, he was ten years at college, 
and must have commenced teaching about 
1720. His first publication, the ‘Speculum 
Latinum,’ was in 1728, ‘to make Latinneither 
tedious nor obscure,’ on a system tried by him 
with success when it was his ‘lot to be per- 
plexed with a very dullboy.’ In this work he 
made known that he was ready to print the 
‘ Evidences of Christianity from the great 
Huetius, Eusebius,’ &c., if encouraged; and 
the announcement was followed by the book 
in 1729, he styling himself on its title-page 
student of divinity. In 1736 he issued a pro- 
posal, which fell through, to print ‘Chaucer’ 
in 2 vols. folio, with explanatory notes; and 
there and thenceforth he put M.A. after his 
name, though there is no evidence where 
he obtained his degree. In 1754 he pub- 
lished his ‘Pheedri Fabule,’ with accents 
and notes. In 1755 he agreed with Sheb- 
beare and Jonathan Scott to write for their 
anti-ministerial paper, ‘The Monitor,’ ap- 
pearing every Saturday, at a salary of 200J. 

a year; and his attacks on the government, 
in Nos. 357, 358, 360, 373, 376, 378, and 380, 
caused his house to be entered and his papers 
seized under a general warrant in November 
1762. He sued the authorities for illegal 
seizure over this, claiming 2,000/. damages, 
and obtained a verdict for 300/. in 1765. He 
published in 1757 a ‘New Naval History,’ 
with lives and portraits, dedicated to Ad- 
miral Vernon. He married a widow in 1760, 
losing her the same year; and in 1763 he 
published a ‘General History of the Late 
War.’ In 1764 he issued his ‘ Spelling Dic- 
tionary,’ each edition of which comprised 
twenty thousand copies ; in 1766 he brought 
out an edition of Maitland’s ‘Survey of Lon- 


don,’ with additions; in 1771 appeared his 
‘New Latin and English Dictionary’ and an 
‘English Grammar;’ and he is likewise cre- 
dited with a ‘ Ready Reckoner, some pamph- 
lets on freemasonry, and a share both in the 
new ‘Week’s Preparation’ and the new 
‘Whole Duty of Man.’ Altogether, as his 
own ‘ Address’ (supra) puts it, he was en- 
gaged for half a century either as tutor, 
schoolmaster, writer, or corrector of the press, 
labouring incessantly, chiefly for Dilly. He 
died at Stepney (where he was buried) on 
22 May 1773, he being about seventy years 
old. He left a large work, in 4 vols., ‘The 
Present State of the British Empire,’ helped 
by other hands, nearly ready, which was 
brought out in 1774. In 1776 appeared a 
new edition of his ‘Survey and History of 
London,’ with his portrait, from a picture by 
Burgess, in clerical dress, as frontispiece ; 
and Crakelt and others have edited his dic- 
tionaries repeatedly down to 1836. In Ly- 
sons’s ‘ invirons,’ by error, his name is printed 
‘Entinck.’ 

[Howell’s State Trials, xix. col. 1029 et seq. ; 
Entick’s Latin Dictionary, 1771; Gignoux’s 
Child’s Best Instructor, 5th ed. ; Watt’s Bibl. 
Brit. ; Lysons’s Environs of London (1795 ed.), 
ili. 437, 457; Bromley’s Catalogue; Nichols’s 
Illustr, Lit. v. 803 ; Lady’s Mag. 1773.] J. H. 


ENTWISLE, JOSEPH (1767-1841), 
methodist minister, second son of William 
Entwisle and his wife, Ellen Makin, who were 
members of a presbyterian church in Man- 
chester, was born there on 15 April 1767, 
being one of five sons who grew up to man- 
hood. He was taught at the free school con- 
nected with the old presbyterian chapel, Man- 
chester. At the age of fourteen Entwisle 
joined the methodists, and made diligent use 
of a good library at the preacher’s house in 
Oldham Street. When not quite sixteen he 
began to preach, and was known as ‘ the boy 
preacher.’ Wesley called him out to the 
itinerant work, and in 1787 sent him to the 
Oxfordshire circuit. Four years after, at the 
Manchester conference, he was received into 
the full ministry while stationed in Hali- 
fax. In May 1792 he married Mary Pawson, 
second daughter of Marmaduke Pawson, far- 
mer, Thorner, near Leeds, by whom he had 
six children. Two of his sons, Joseph and 
William, became ministers in the methodist 
connexion. During the next few years Ent- 
wisle laboured in Leeds, Wakefield, Hull, 
Macclesfield, Manchester, Liverpool, and Lon- 
don, winning a well-deserved popularity by 
his preaching power, personal excellence, and 
judicious management. While in Maccles- 
field his wife died, When stationed in Lon- 
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don he married his second wife, Lucy Hine 
of Kingsland Crescent, in October 1805. He 
was at this time appointed the first mission- 
ary secretary. The conference of 1812 was 
held in Leeds, and Entwisle was elected pre- 
sident. Henceforward he filled a foremost 
place in the councils of the connexion, and 
did much to mould its policy and guide its 
affairs. The busy public life he led left him 
little time for literary work, but in 1820 he 
published an ‘Essay on Secret Prayer,’ a 
volume which obtained a large circulation, 
and was translated into French. He also 


contributed biographical and practical articles | 


to the ‘ Methodist Magazine.’ The later years 
of Entwisle’s ministry were spent in Bristol, 
Birmingham, Sheffield, and London, where 
he was several times reappointed. In 1825 
he was elected president of the conference a 
secondtime. He ceased to itinerate in 1834, 
being appointed house governor of the new 
Theological Institution opened at Hoxton for 
the education and training of young ministers. 
Through failure of health he resigned the 
office four years after, and retired to Tad- 
caster, where his only daughter lived. He 
preached occasionally and with much ac- 
ceptance until within afew days of hisdeath, 
which occurred on Saturday, 6 Noy. 1841, 
at the age of seventy-four. 


[Memoir by hisson, 7th ed., 1861 ; Minutes of 
the Methodist Conferences. | Wise Bani 


ENTY, JOHN (1675 ?-1743), presbyterian 
minister, son of John Enty, a travelling tailor 
in Cornwall, was born in that county about 
1675. ‘The boy was working with his father 
at Tregothnan, the seat of the Boscawen 
family, when he attracted the notice of a 
Mrs. Fortescue, who sent him to a grammar 
school and thence to the Taunton academy, 
under Matthew Warren. Fortified by a 
recommendation from Warren, he went to 
preach at Plymouth, some time after the 
death (15 May 1696) of Nicholas Sherwill, 
pastor of one of the two presbyterian congre- 
gations. Sherwill’s place was filled for a 
short time by his assistant, Byfield, who, 
according to John Fox (1693-1763) [q. v.], 
‘had the best sense and parts of any dissenter 
that ever lived’ in Plymouth. The congre- 
gation, however, set aside Byfield and chose 
Enty, as ‘a bright and serious young man.’ 
He was ordained at Plymouth on 11 May 
1698. Fox disparages his talents, but ad- 
mits his power of moving the passions and 
the charm of his musical voice. In 1708 his 
congregation, numbering five hundred per- 
sons, built for him a new place of worship in 
Batter Street. He married well, and thus 
acquired means and position. 


In the assembly of united ministers, which 
met half-yearly at Exeter, Enty sided with 
the conservative party, and eventually be- 
came its leader. He was rather a martinet, 
and haughty to opponents, but put his friends 
at ease by the frankness of a simple and 
kindly nature. He kept an eye on the or- 
thodoxy of candidates for the ministry, but 
was not a prime mover against James Peirce, 
the Exeter heretic. After the exclusion of 
Peirce (1719) Enty was chosen (1720) his 
successor at James’s Meeting. He was suc- 
ceeded at Plymouth by Peter Baron, who 
had assisted him from 1700, and was ordained 
his colleague on 19 July 1704. 

At Exeter Enty became the presiding 
spirit of the assembly, and its authorised 
spokesman in the controversy which followed 
the exclusion of Peirce. His steady adhe- 
rence to his principles established him inrepu- 
tation and honour throughout the twenty- 
three years of his Exeter ministry. He was 
little of a pastor, confining himself to pulpit 
duty, taking no exercise, and caring tor no 
amusements. His health remained good till, 
in May 17438, his constitution was broken by 
an epidemic. He died on 26 Noy. 1743. 

Enty was twice married: first, to ‘an 
agreeable woman’ of good fortune at Kings- 
bridge, Devonshire, who died childless. Very 
soon after her death his old friend, Mrs. Vin- 
cent, whose house at Plymouth was ‘the 
great inn for all dissenting ministers,’ made 
up a match between him and Ann, eldest 
daughter of Savery of Shilston, near Mod- 
bury, Devonshire, a dissenting family of 
county rank. 

He published: 1. ‘The Ministry secured 
from Contempt,’ &c., 1707, 4to (sermon, on 
Tit. ii. 15, to the Exeter assembly). 2. ‘A De- 
fence of the Proceedings of the Assembly at 
Exeter,’ &c., 1719, 8vo (in reply to Peirce). 
3. ‘Truth and Liberty consistent,’ &c., 1720, 
Svo (a further defence, in reply to Peirce’s 
rejoinder), 4. ‘A Preservative against... 
corruptions of Reveal’d Religion,’ Exon, 1730, 
8vo. 5. ‘A Defense of... a Preservative,’ 
1730, 8vo. Also single sermons, 1716, 4to; 
1717, 8vo; 1725, 8vo; 1727, 8vo. 

[Fox’s Character of Enty, in Monthly Reposi- 
tory, 1821, p. 825 sq. ; Fox’s Memoirs, ib. pp. 134, 
197 sq.; Murch’s Hist. Presb. and Gen. Bapt. 
Churches in West of Engl. 1835, pp. 412, 500; 
Worth’s Hist. Noneonf. in Plymouth, 1876, 
pp. 16, 86; manuscript list of ministers in the 
records of the Exeter Assembly. | AS Ga 


EOGHAN, Satyr and Bisuop (d. 618), 
was of Ardsratha, now Ardstraw, in the 
county of Tyrone and diocese of Derry. De- 
scended from Ugaine Mor on the father’s side 
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he was thus connected by kindred with the 
chieftains of Leinster, while through his 
mother, Muindech, he claimed relationship 
with the Ulster families. In his boyhood he, 
with many others—among whom was Tiger- 
nach, afterwards bishop at Clones—was cap- 
tured by pirates and carried off to Britain. 
St. Ninian, of the monastery of Rosnat, better 
known as Candida Casa or Whithorn, inter- 
ceded for them with the king, and, having 
obtained their liberty, took them into his 
establishment, and ‘brought them up in eccle- 
siastical discipline.’ Some years after Gaulish 
pirates, in one of their inroads, again carried 
them away captive, one of their number on 
this occasion being Corpre, afterwards bishop 
at Cuil-rathain, now Coleraine. They were 
brought to Armorica, or Britannia minor 
(Brittany), by their captors, and there em- 
ployed in turning a mill. One day the 
steward, finding them engaged in study in- 
stead of work, sternly ordered them to turn 
the mill; but an angel is said to have come 
to their assistance and relieved them. 
Eoghan and Tigernach subsequently re- 
turned to Ireland, where the former founded 
a monastery at Hy Cualann, in the north of 
co. Wicklow. There he remained fifteen 
years, ruling over many bishops and presby- 
ters. With him was placed Coemgen (Kevin), 
his brother’s son, afterwards so famous, and 
under his instruction he learned the Psalms 
(probably the chanting of them) and was also 
employed as steward. Eoghan, in obedience 
to a divine admonition, next visited the north 
of Ireland to preach the Word of God. Here 
he helped Tigernach, who had also proceeded 
to the north, to found several monasteries. 
Chief among these were Cluaineois, now 
Clones, in the barony of Dartry and co. Mo- 
naghan, and Gabail-liuin, now Galloon, co. 
Fermanagh. The two saints were united in 
a spiritual compact, and rendered each other 
mutual assistance. Eoghan had much in- 
fluence with the fierce chieftains of Ardstraw, 
and when Fiachra slew one of the monks in 
the doorway of the oratory, in the presence 
and with the approval of his father, Lugaid, 
the son of Setna, uncle to St. Columba, Eoghan 
informed Lugaid that not one of his seed 
should reign who should not be deformed in 
body, and that the son who committed the 
crime should die in a few days. The latter 
prophecy having come to pass, Lugaid re- 
pented; and on promising for himself and 
his successors to pay a silver screapall every 
third year to the monastery of Ardstraw, the 
punishment was reduced, and it was an- 
nounced that his posterity should be council- 
lors and judges (Brehons), and that no one 
should hold his kingdom in security who 


neglected their advice. But Eoghan was not 
always successful. He was unable to re- 
strain a cruel king named Amalgid, who in- 
sisted, in spite of the saint’s entreaties, on 
corsecrating (or rather, as the writer says, 
deseCrating) his five-barbed spear in the blood 
of children, according to a heathen rite. _ 

As a proof of the generosity of Eoghan, it 
is related that on a journey in the north of 
Ireland, while travelling through a great 
wood sixty miles in extent near the river 
Bann, he wasappealed to by a beggar atHicted 
with leprosy, and, having nothing else, be- 
stowed on him the horses that drew his cha- 
riot. St. Corpre soon after supplied him with 
others, 

The Bollandists are of opinion that Eoghan 
lived in the beginning of the sixth century ; 
but as this belief is founded on the statement 
that he foretold the birth of St. Columba, 
which took place in 520, it is of little weight. 
The choice seems to lhe between 618, the 
date given by Bishop Reeves, and 570, that 
assigned by Ussher. But the former seems 
the most probable. His day is 23 Aug. 

[Bollandists’ Acta Sanct. 23 Aug. iv. 624-6; 
Martyrology of Donegal, 23 Aug.; Calendar of 
(Engus, p. clxvii; Lanigan’s Keel. Hist. ii. 190; 
Book of Hymns, Rey. J. H. Todd, fase. i. 103.} 
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EPINE, FRANCESCA MARGHE- 
RITA DE L’ (d. 1746), vocalist, a native of 
Tuscany, came to England with her German 
master, Greber, and was heard at York Build- 
ings in 1692, becoming ‘so famous for her 
singing’ that she performed there and at 
Freeman’s Yard during the remainder of that 
season. In May 1703 she received twenty 
guineas ‘for one day’s singing in ye play 
called ye Fickle Sheperdesse ;’ while her 
appearance at Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields Theatre 
(where she was to sing ‘four of her most 
celebrated Italian songs’) on 1 June 1703, 
though announced to be her last, was fol- 
lowed by another on 8 June, when a song 
called ‘The Nightingale’ was added to her 
répertoire. Her great success induced her 
to remain in London, and thus she became 
associated with the establishment of Italian 
opera in England. She first appeared at 
Drury Lane, 29 Jan. 1704, singing some of 
Greber’s music between the acts of the play. 
Thenceforth she frequently performed not 
only at that theatre but at the Haymarket 
and Lincoln’s Inn-Fields. She sang before 
and after the opera ‘ Arsinoe, in 1705; she 
similarly took part in Greber’s ‘Temple of 
Love,’ 1706, where, according to Burney, she 
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was the principal singer; in‘Thamyris,’ 1707, 
an opera partly arranged from Scarlatti and 
Buononcini, by Dr. Pepusch; ‘Camilla,’ where 
she played Prenesto, 1707; ‘ Pyrrhus and 
Demetrius,’as Marius, 1709; ‘ Almahide,’ the 
first opera performed here wholly in Italian, 
1710 ; ‘ Hydaspes,’ 1710; ‘ Calypso and Tele- 
machus,’ 1712 (as Calypso); Handel's ‘Pastor 


Fido’ (as Antiocchus, the music demanding | 


much executive power), and ‘ Rinaldo,’ 1712 ; 
“Teseo,’ 1713; and the pasticcios ‘Ernelinda’ 
and ‘Dorinda,’ 1713. Her services were often 
engaged for the English operas at Lincoln’s 
Inn-Fields, until1718, when she married Dr. 
Pepusch and retired from the stage. 
According to Downes, Margherita brought 
her husband at least 10,000 guineas. These 
‘costly canary birds, as Cibber called the 
Italians, increased their income (82. a week 
was a singer’s salary) by performances at 
private houses and other special engage- 
ments. Margherita’s singing must have pos- 
sessed great merit and cleverness, and was said 
to be superior to anything heard in England 
at the time. She had been joined in 1703 
by her sister Maria Gallia, who, however, 
did not become equally popular, and her only 
important rival was Mrs. Tofts, an esta- 
lished favourite at Drury Lane. On the 
second appearance of ‘the Italian gentle- 
woman’ upon these boards, early in 1704, a 
disturbance arose in thetheatre. Mrs. Tofts’s 
servant was implicated, and Mrs. Tofts felt 
it incumbent upon her to write to the manager 
to deny haying had any share in the inci- 
dent. The jealousy between the two singers, 
whether real or imagined, now became the 


alk of he th h t- 
ee eee Othe poet, | he became a member of the London College 


asters. The fashionable world was divided 
into Italian and English parties. Hughes | 
wrote :— 


Music hath learn’d the discords of the state, 
And concerts jar with whig and tory hate. 
Here Somerset and Devonshire attend 

The British Tofts, and ey’ry note commend ; 
To native merit just, and pleas’d to see 
‘We’ave Roman arts, from Roman bondage free. 
There fam’d L’Epine does equal skill employ 
While list’ning peers crowd to th’ estatic joy; 
Bedford to hear her song his dice forsakes ; 
And Nottingham is raptured when she shakes ; 
Lull'd statesmen melt away their drowsy cares 
Of England’s safety, in Italian airs. 


Rowe, and others, wrote less pleasantly of 
“QGreber’s Peg’ or ‘The Tawny Tuscan,’ and 
her conquests. Posterity has, notwithstand- 
ing, judged her character to be one of guile- 
less good nature. The patience with which 
she endured the name ‘ Hecate,’ bestowed 
upon her in consideration of her ugliness by 


sher husband, has been recorded by Burney. | 


Dr. and Mrs. Pepusch lived for some time 
at Boswell Court, Carey Street, where a sing- 
ing parrot adorned the window. In 1730 
they moved toa house in Fetter Lane. Mar- 
gherita, advancing in years, ‘retained her 
hand on the harpsichord, and was in truth a 
fine performer, so much so that amateurs 
would assemble to hear her play Dr. Bull’s 
difficult lessons out of ‘Queen Elizabeth’s 
Virginal Book.’ It appears from a manu- 
script diary of 8. Cooke, a pupil of Dr. 
Pepusch, that Mrs. Pepusch fell illon 19 July 
1746, and that on 10 Aug. following, ‘in 
the afternoon, he went to Vauxhall with the 
doctor, Madame Pepusch being dead.’ She 
had been ‘ extremely sick’ the day before. 

A replica in oils of Sebastian Ricci’s pic- 
ture ‘A Rehearsal at the Opera,’ containing 
a portrait of Margherita, is in the possession 
of Messrs. John Broadwood & Sons, the 
pianoforte-makers. In this group of musi- 
cians ‘Margaritta in black with a muff’ (as 
the title runs) is short, dark-complexioned, 
but not ill-favoured. The original painting 
is at Castle Howard, the seat of the Earl of 
Carlisle in Yorkshire. 


[London Gazette, 1692-1711; Daily Courant, 
1703-1711; manuscripts and letters in possession 
of Julian Marshall, Esq.; Hawkins; Burney ; 
Grove ; Downes’s Roscius Anglicanus ; Cibber’s 
Apology; Hughes’s Poems, ed. Bell, i. 119; 
and other works quoted above. | L, M. M. 


EPPS, GEORGE NAPOLEON (1815- 
1874), homeeopathic practitioner, was the 
half-brother of Dr. John Epps [q. v.], and 
was born on 22 July 1815. After being for 
some years his brother’s pupil and assistant, 


of Surgeons in 1845, and was in the same 
year appointed surgeon to the Homeopathic 
Hospitalin Hanover Square. His mechanical 
aptitude led to his being very successful in 
treating spinal curvatures and deformities. 
In 1849 he published ‘ Spinal Curvature, its 
Theory and Cure.’ He added a third part 
to Pulte’s ‘ Homceopathic Physician,’ brought 
out by his brother in 1852, on the ‘Treat- 
ment of Accidents;’ and published revised 
editions of W. Williamson’s ‘ Diseases of In- 
fants and Children,’ and ‘ Diseases of Women 
and their Homeopathic Treatment,’ in 1857. 
In 1859 he published a work, ‘On Deformi- 
ties of the Spine and on Club Foot.’ He had 
a large practice to which he was much de- 
voted, never sleeping out of his house for 
twenty years. In 1833 he married Miss 
Charlotte Bacon. He died on 28 May 1874. 

[Homeopathic World, 1874, ix. 229; British 


Journal of Homeopathy, 1874, xxxii. 574.] 
Ge laBs 
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EPPS, JOHN (1805-1869), homceopathic 
physician, eldest son of John Epps, of a 
family long settled near Ashford in Kent, 
was born at Blackheath on 15 Feb. 1805, 
and educated at Mill Hill school. He was 
early apprenticed to a medical practitioner in 
London, named Durie. At the age of six- 
teen or seventeen he was introduced to phre- 
nology by Mr. Sleigh, a lecturer on anatomy, 
and this study became a favourite one 
throughout his life. In 1823 he went to 
Edinburgh to study medicine, earning hisown 
living by teaching classics and chemistry, 
his father having suffered a reverse of for- 
tune. He became a member of the Phre- 
nological Society, which introduced him to 
George Combe and other men of note. While 
yet a student he published ‘ Evidences of 
Christianity deduced from Phrenology,’ of 
which a second edition was published in 
1836. In 1826 he graduated M.D. In 1827 


he commenced practice in the Edgware Road, | 


London, and also began to lecture on phre- 
nology. He had an introduction to Spurz- 
heim from James Simpson, the phrenologist 
(see Homeopathic World, 1875, p. 290), and 
joined the Phrenological Society. He gave 
medical lectures in the Aldersgate Street 
lecture-room, and soon gained pupils. He 


also lectured frequently both in London and | 


the country for literary institutions. In 1830 


he lectured on chemistry and materia medica, | 
in conjunction with Ryan, Sleigh, and Cos-_ 
| which caused his death in Great Russell 
Windmill Street. On the school being broken | 


tello, at the school of medicine, Brewer Street, 


up Epps and Ryan joined Dermott in giving 
lectures at the Western Dispensary, Gerrard 
Street, Soho. Epps also lectured on botany 
at the Westminster School of Medicine, 
Princes Street, Storey’s Gate. About 1830 
Epps became medical director of the Royal 
Jennerian and London Vaccine Institution, 
on the death of Dr. John Walker, the coad- 
jutor of Jenner. Epps wrote Walker’s life 
for the benefit of the widow, but did not 
realise any profit ; however, he paid a small 
yearly sum to Mrs. Walker during her life. 
In 1888 Epps directed his mind seriously 
to the study of homeopathy, having long 
felt that medicine was in a very unscientific 
position. He became convinced that Hahne- 
mann’s system was scientific, and applied 


himself with characteristic ardour to propa- , 


gate it. He began by publishing a tract en- 
titled ‘ What is Homeopathy ?’ in 1838. A 
majority of his patients adopted his new 
views, which he further explained in ‘ Do- 
mestic Homeopathy,’ 1840, and ‘ Homceo- 
pathy and its Principles Explained,’ 1841. 
He also began to lecture actively on the new 
system. He continued throughout life an 


ardent advocate of homeopathy, and gained 
a large practice, although from 1844 he be- 
came increasingly deaf. In 1851 he was 
elected lecturer on materia medica at the 
Homeopathic Hospital. A 
Besides medical practice, Epps was inte- 
rested in a multitude of public questions, 
and incessantly lectured, wrote letters, spoke 
at public meetings, and worked privately in 
connection with parliamentary, religious, and 
social reforms. Among his attached friends 
were Mazzini, Wilson, of the ‘Economist,’ 
Kossuth, Edward Miall, and James Stansfeld. 
In 1847 he unsuccessfully contested North- 
ampton as a radical. In 1885 he began to 
publish the ‘Christian Physician and Anthro- 
pological Magazine,’ which he largely wrote 
himself. It was not pecuniarily successful. 
The last number (1 Feb. 1839) bore the title, 
‘The Phrenological (anthropological) Maga- 
zine and Christian Physician.’ From 1841 
he was connected with the Working Men’s 
Church at Dockhead, Bermondsey, and lec- 
tured there every Sunday evening to large 
audiences on religious and social subjects, 
which he treated for the most part in a very 
liberal spirit. One series of twelve lectures, 
disproving the existence of the Devil, was 
published anonymously in 1842, under the 
title, ‘The Devil, and roused much opposi- 
tion. His incessant activity, both publicly 
and privately, no doubt shortened his life. 
Forsome years he suffered from heart-disease, 


Street, London, on 12 Feb. 1869. 

Epps was of short stature and sturdy 
frame, and had a beaming, self-confident ex- 
pression. He was regarded by many of the 
working classes as a prophet in medicine, 
and, although neither profound nor original, 
he impressed many people with the idea that 
he was both, owing to his great earnestness: 
and confidence in his own views, and his 
evident desire to benefit his fellow-creatures. 
He had a great command of words, a fine 
sonorous voice, and an animated manner. 
His philanthropic efforts and personal acts 
of kindness were numberless. 

In 1831 Epps married Miss Ellen Elliott, 
who survived him, and edited his ‘ Diary,’ a. 
diffuse and scrappy book, containing a large 
proportion of religious reflections, and failing 
to give a connected narrative of his life. 
Mrs. Epps, as ‘E. Elliott,’ published three 
novels, one of which, ‘The Living among 
the Dead,’ 1860, achieved a certain success. 
She was born in 1809 and died in 1876. 

_ Epps’s principal works, besides those men- 
tioned above, were : 1. ‘Hors Phrenologice,” 
1834. 2. ‘Domestic Homceopathy,’ 1842. 
3. ‘Treatise on the Virtues of Arnica,’ &c., 
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1850. 4. Editions of Pulte’s ‘ Homceopathic 
Domestic Physician, with explanatory notes, 
1852, 1854, 1855. 5. ‘Constipation, its Theory 
and Cure,’ 1854. 6. ‘Consumption, its Nature 
and Treatment, 1859. He was joint editor 
of the ‘ London Medical and Surgical Jour- 
nal’ in 1828-9; and at a later period brought 
out a ‘Journal of Health and Disease,’ 1845-52, 
and ‘ Notes of a New Truth,’ 1856-69. 
[Diary of John Epps, edited by his widow, 
1875; review of same, British Journal of Ho- 
meopathy, xxxiil. 290-7 ; obituary notices, same 
journal, xxvii. 350, 851; Homeopathic World, 
iv. 66-8; J. F. Clarke’s Autobiographical Recol- 
lections of the Medical Profession, pp. 137—40.] 
Get. B. 


ERARD, Sarnt and BisHor (fl. 730- 
754), was one of those Irishmen who, having 
left their native country to labour on the 
continent, were lost sight of at home, and 
are not mentioned in the native annals. Ac- 
cording to his life by Conrad A Monte Puel- 
larum (A.D. 1340), derived froma more ancient 
life in the church of Ratishbon, his brother, Hil- 
dulph, had gone forth as a missionary to the 
lower parts of Germany, and in course of time 
was chosen to the episcopal chair of Treves 
by the princes and people. Erard went to 
visit him, but, not finding him there, after 
some search discovered him living as a her- 
mit in the Vosges ‘for the love of Christ.’ 
Staying with him for a time, he then remon- 
strated with him on his mode of life, and 
pointed out that it was his duty to take heed 
to the Lord’s flock, and that there was more 
merit in preaching and teaching than in lead- 
ing the life of a hermit. Influenced by this 
he gathered disciplesround him, and Erard re- 
mained with him fourteen yearsin that region. 
Afterwards, havingarranged for the oversight 
of his flock by placing in charge Adalbert, 
called, like Hildulph, his brother, but pro- 
bably in both casesin a religious sense, he bade 
farewell to him, and going into Bavaria to 
preach arrived at Ratisbon. Thence he was 
divinely admonished to proceed to the Rhine 
and labour in Alsace. It was during this 
missionary journey that he baptised Ottilia, 
daughter of the Duke of the Allemanni, from 
whom Odilieburgh, near Liége, derived its 
name. The infant is saidto have been born 
blind, and to have recovered her sight through 
St. Erard’s prayers. Having accomplished his 
mission there, he returned to Bavaria and 
settled at Ratisbon. Here he passed the re- 
mainder of his life, and so much did he love 
the place that, ‘ with his own hands, he dug 
a well of sweet water hard by the monas- 
tery.’ He was buried in the church attached 
to it. According to Ware some have made 
him bishop of Freisingen, others of Treves, 


and others again of Ratisbon; but the Ger- 
man writers deny that he held the bishopric 
of any of those towns. It has also been 
stated that he was bishop of Ardagh, or 
more correctly at Ardagh, before leaving Ire- 
land, but the total silence of the native annals 
on the subject, and the absence of any men- 
tion of his name in them, render this ex- 
tremely doubtful. It is possible he may have 
been a monastic bishop at Ratisbon according 
to primitive usage, and having no territorial 
jurisdiction is not mentioned in the lists. 

It isneedless to say that the foreign scribes. 
have made sad confusion in the names, and 
doubts have therefore been expressed as to 
his native country. The second ‘Life’ in 
the ‘Acta Sanctorum’ terms him a ‘Goth’ 
(Gothus), an evident mistake for Scothus, the 
form in which the name of Scot is sometimes 
given. Again he is said to be of the Niverni, 
which is without doubt acorruption of Iverni, 
a form of Hiberni. Owing to these and other 
errors the numerous so-called lives of the 
saint which exist rather tend to confuse the 
facts of his history, and to obscure his na- 
tionality, some deriving his name from the 
German, others from the Hebrew; Erard, 
however, is a well-known Irish name. 

The best account appears to be that of 
Conrad above referred to, from which the 
foregoing facts are taken. We are indebted 
for it to the learned Stephen White, who 
found it in the monastery at Ratisbon, of 
which he was canon, and communicated it 
to Archbishop Ussher. 

The day of his deathis 8 Jan., at which he 
is entered in the Irish calendars, but Alban 
Butler places him at 9 Feb., the day on which 
he is found in the Scottish lists. 

The period of his death is so uncertain 
that Dr. Lanigan says he ‘dares not decide 
it.’ Various dates have been suggested from 
675, which Dempster advocates, to 754, which 
is that of Ware, Colgan, and Baronius, and 
seems the most probable. He was canonised 
by Pope Leo IX in 1082. 

[Bollandists’ Act. Sanct., 8 Jan. tom i. 533— 
546; Ware’s Bishops, Ardagh, i. 248; Lanigan’s 
Eccl. Hist. iii. 105 ; Todd’s Liber Hymnorum 
Fascic. i. 103; Ussher’s Works, vi. 299.] T. O. 


ERBURY, WILLIAM (1604-1654), in- 
dependent divine, was born at or near Roath 
Dagfield, Glamorganshire, in 1604, and after 
receiving some education at a local school 
matriculated at Brasenose College, Oxford, 
in 1619, taking the degree of B.A. in Oc- 
tober 1623, when he returned to Wales, and 
taking orders was presented to the living 
of St. Mary’s, Cardiff. Wood states (Athene 
Oxon. ed. 1815, 11. 100-1) that he was always 


Erbury 


schismatically affected, preached in conven- 
ticles, and refused to read the declaration 
regarding sabbath sports, for which he was 
several times cited before the court of high 
commission at Lambeth, and was punished 
for his obstinacy. At his visitation in 1634 
the Bishop of Llandaff (Laud) pronounced 
Erbury aschismatical and dangerous preacher, 
and, after a judicial admonition, warned him 
that he should proceed further if he did not 
submit. On Erbury declining to submit the 
bishop preferred articles against him in the 
court of high commission. The case made 
slow progress, as Laud complains in 1636 
{Wuarton, Troubles of Laud, i. 538), and 
encouraged Erbury to persist in his contumacy 
and his followers to consider him faultless. The 
prosecution culminated in 1638, when Erbury 
avas forced to resign his living and leave the 
diocese. In 1640 he commenced to preach 
against episcopacy and ecclesiastical cere- 
monies, and having declared for independency 
and the parliament, Christopher Love (Lovs, 
Vindication, ed. 1651) obtained for him the 
chaplaincy of Major Skippon’s regiment, with 
the pay of eight shillings per day. While in 
the army he is said to have occasionally 
taken part in military affairs, and to have 
corrupted the soldiers with strange opinions 
and antinomian doctrines. Edwards (Gan- 
grena,p.78, ed. 1646) says he became a seeker 
and taught universal redemption, and in 1645 
went to London to propagate his views. In 


July the same year, in a sermon at Bury St. | 


Edmunds, he affirmed that Adam’s sin could 
only be imputed to Adam, and denied the di- 
vinity of Christ. He now went to reside in 
the Isle of Ely, travelling through the sur- 
rounding district and preaching in private 
houses. He did not, however, sever his con- 
nection with the army, for in 1646, after the 
surrender of Oxford, he was a regimental 
chaplain and preacher to a congregation which 
amet in a house opposite Merton College Chapel. 
‘He opposed in every way the parliamentary 
visitors, with whom in several public disputa- 
tions he appears to have had the better of 
the argument: an account of one is given in 
“A Relation of a Disputation in St. Mary’s 
Church in Oxon between Mr. Cheynel and 
Mr. Erbury,’ 1646. Although very popular 
with the soldiers, he was about this time, on 
account of his Socinian opinions, directed to 
leave Oxford, when he went to London, and 
for some time preached at Christ Church, 
Newgate Street, until his tenets caused him 
to be summoned before the committee for 
plundered ministers at Westminster in 1652, 
when he made an orthodox profession of 
faith. The committee refused to accept this as 
wenuine, and are believed to have committed 
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him to prison. In the following year he and 
John Webster had a disputation with two 
ministers in a church in Lombard Street, 
when Erbury declared that the wisest minis- 
ters and the purest churches were then ‘ be- 
fooled and confounded by reason of learning,’ 
that ‘ Babylon is the church in her ministers 
and the Great Whore the church in her wor- 
shippers,’ and made a number of other equally 
absurd statements, which caused the meeting 
to end in a riot. After his deprivation of his 
chaplaincy in 1645 he is supposed to have 
lived on the contributions of his admirers; his 
own property he alleges to have been plun- 
dered in Wales in 1642. He died at the begin- 
ning of 1654, and was buried either in Christ 
Church, Newgate Street, or in the burial- 
eround adjoining the old Bethlehem Hospital. 
His widow, Dorcas, became a quakeress, and 
in 1656 was apprehended for paying divine | 
honours at Bristol to James Nayler, when she 
alleged that Nayler was the son of God and 
had raised her to life after she had been dead 
two days. She was liberated after afew days’ 
confinement; when she died is uncertain. 
Erbury, although according to his lights both 
pious and conscientious, was a mystic and a 
fanatic with some little learning, good parts, 
andaviolent temper. His leading tenets were 
that about the end of the apostolic times the 
Holy Spirit withdrew itself and men sub- 
stituted an external and carnal worship in its 
stead ; that when apostasy was removed the 
new Jerusalem would descend so that certain 
men could already see it; that baptism con- 
sisted in going ankle deep only into the water, 
and that none had a right to administer that 
ordinance without a fresh commission from 
heaven. Baxter considered him one of the 
chiefs of the anabaptists, but Neal describes 
him as a turbulent antinomian. His chief 


| writings are: 1. ‘The Great Mysterie of 


Godliness: Jesus Christ our Lord God and 
Man, and Man with God, one in Jesus Christ 
our Lord,’ 1640, 2. ‘Ministers for Tythes. 
proving they are no Ministers of the Gospel,’ 
1653. 8. Sermons on several occasions, one 
of which is entitled ‘The Lord of Hosts,’ 
1653. 4. ‘An Olive Leaf, or some Peace- 
able Considerations to the Christian Meeting 
at Christ’s Church in London,’ 1654. 5.‘The 
Reign of Christ and the Saints with Him on 
Earth a Thousand Years, one Day, and the 
Day at Hand, 1654. 6. ‘Jack Pudding, or a 
Minister made a Black Pudding. Presented 
to Mr. R. Farmer, parson of Nicholas Church 
at Bristol,” 1654. 7. ‘The Testimony of 
William Erbury left upon Record for the 
Saints of Succeeding Ages, 1658. 

[Brook’s Lives of the Puritans, iii.185; Wood's 
Athene Oxon. ii, 100-1, &e. (ed. 1815); Wharton's 
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Troubles, &c., of Laud, i. 533, 555; Edwards’s 
Gangrena, pts. i. and ii. (2nd edit.) ; Walker's 
Attempt, &c., pt. i. 125-6 ; Erbury’s Testimony ; 
Neal's Hist. Puritans, iii. 397 (2nd edit.) ; Biog. 
Brit. v. 3199 (ed. 1747); Antitrinitarian Biog. 
i. 87, ili. 167-8; Love's Vindication, p. 36 (ed. 
1651). PNG) 1655 

ERCELDOUNE, THOMAS or, called 
alsothe RuymEr and Learmonr (jl. 1220?- 
1297), seer and poet, occupies much the 
same position in Scottish popular lore as Mer- 
lin does in that of England, but with some 
historical foundation. His actual existence 
and approximate date can be fixed by contem- 
porary documents. The name of ‘Thomas 
Rimor de Ercildun,’ with four others, is ap- 
pended as witness to a deed whereby Petrus 
de Haga de Bemersyde agreed to pay half a 
stone of wax annually to the abbot and con- 
vent of Melrose for the chapel of St. Cuth- 
bert at Old Melrose (Liber de Melos, Banna- 
tyne Club, i. 298). The document is undated, 
but the Petrus de Haga cannot be he who 
witnessed the signature of Richard de More- 
ville, constable of Scotland, about 1170 
(Liber S. Marie de Dryburgh, Bannatyne 
Olub, 1847, p. 269), and must be identified 
with the person of that name who lived about 
1220 (7d. pp. 94-6), ast wo of the four witnesses 
mentioned above were Oliver, abbot of Dry- 
burgh (c¢. 1250-68), and Hugh de Peresby, 
viscount of Roxburgh, alive in 1281. Inthe 
chartulary of the Trinity House of Soltra, 
preserved in the Advocates’ Library, Edin- 
burgh, is a deed conveying to that house all 
the lands held by inheritance in Erceldoune 
by ‘Thomas de Ercildoun filius et heres 
Thome Rymour de Ercildoun.’ The date has 
been usually quoted 1299, but Dr. Murray 
gives it accurately for the first time as 2 Nov. 
1294 (Thomas of Erceldoune, 1875, Introd. 
x-xi). ‘The superiority of the property called 
Rhymer’s Lands, now owned by Mr. Charles 
Wilson, Earlstoun, still belongs tothe Trinity 
College Church in Edinburgh,’ says Mr. 
James Tait (‘Harlstoun,’ in Proc. of Berwick- 
shire Naturalists’ Club, 1866, v. 263). The 
area of the lands has been the same, nine 
acres and a half, for the last three hundred 
years. They seem to have been held by Tho- 
mas and his son, not from the crown but 
from the Earls of Dunbar. An ancient water- 
mill, known as ‘ Rhymer’s Mill,’ was situated 
on. the property. 

Robert Manning of Brunne (in English 
Chronicle, written ec. 1388, ll. 93-4) says :-— 
_I seein song, in sedgeyng tale 
Of Erceldun and of Kendale. 

Sir Thomas Grey (ce. 1355, in Scalacronica), 

Barbour (ec. 1375, in The Bruce, bk. ii. v. 86), 

Androw of Wyntoun (ce. 1424, in Orygynale, 
VOL, XVII. 


bk. vii. c. 31), Walter Bower (d. 1449), and 
Mair also speak of Thomas of Erceldoune. 
Harry the Blind Minstrel calls him ‘Thomas 
Rimour.’ Hector Boece is the first who 
uses the title ‘Thomas Leirmont’ (Scotorum 
Historia, Paris, 1575, lib. xiii. 291). Alex- 
ander Nisbet, following Boece, extends the 
title to Thomas Learmont of Earlstoun in 
the Merss. ‘ Rymour was a Berwickshire 
name in those days, one John Rymour, a 
freeholder, having done homage to Edward I 
in 1296’ (Tarr, ut supra, p. 264): Robert 
Learmont, the last of a family of that pa- 
tronymic claiming descent from Thomas of 
Erceldoune, died unmarried about 1840. The 
Russian poet Michael Lermontoff (1814-41) 
believed he had an ancestor in the Rhymer. 

Erceldoune or Erceldoun, also written Er- 
cheldun, Ersylton, and Ersseldoune, is the 
modern Earlstoun or Farlston, a village in 
Berwickshire about thirty miles from Ber- 
wick, situated on the Leader, a northern 
tributary ofthe Tweed. The name of Ercel- 
doune was not altered into Earlstoun but 
supplanted by it. It was a place of con- 
siderable importance in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, and is connected with 
the Lindesey family and the Earls of March. 
Cospatrick, earl of March, took the surname 
of Erceldoune, and the castle at the east end 
of the village, said to have been owned by 
that family, was probably the place where 
David I signed the foundation charter of 
Melrose Abbey ‘apud Ercheldon’ in June 
1186. Part of ‘Rhymour’s Tour, which tra- 
dition assigns to Thomas, still exists at the 
west end of the village. A stone inthe church 
wall in Earlstoun bears the inscription 

Auld Rhymer’s race 

Lies in this place. 
Tradition says that this stone, which was 
defaced in 1782, was transferred from the 
old church, 

The reputation of Thomas as a prophet is 
connected with the date of 1285 and the 
death of Alexander III predicted in that 
year to Patrick, eighth earl of Dunbar. It is 
Walter Bower (d. 1449), the continuator of 
Fordun’s ‘Scotichronicon, who first men- 
tions that Thomas, when visiting the castle 
of Dunbar, and asked by the Earl of March 
what another day was to bring forth, replied : 
‘Heu diei crastine! diei calamitatis et mise- 
rie! qua ante horam explicite duodecimam- 
audietur tam vehemens yentus in Scotia, 
quod a magnis retroactis temporibus consi- . 
milis minime inveniebatur’ (lib. x. ¢. 48). 
The intelligence of the king’s death was duly 
received before noon the next day. The story 
is repeated by Mair and Hector Boece. Sir 
Walter Scott prosaically reduces it to a false 
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weather forecast: ‘Thomas presaged to the 
Earl of March that the next day would be 
windy; the weather proved calm; but news 
arrived of the death of Alexander III, which 
gave an allegorical turn to the prediction, 
and saved the credit of the prophet. It is 
worthy of notice that some of the rhymes 
vulgarly ascribed to Thomas of Erceldoune 
are founded apparently on meteorological ob- 
servation. And doubtless before the inven- 
tion of barometers a weather-wise prophet 
might be an important personage’ (‘Sir Tris- 
trem,’ in Works, v. 12). The incident oc- 
curred in 1285, and Harry the Minstrel as- 
sociates Thomas with a critical passage in the 
life of Wallace in 1296 or 1297, when seized 
by English soldiers and left for dead at Ayr. 


Thomas Rimour in to the faile was than. 


As the son of Thomas had already in 1294 
devised the paternal estate, it seems natural 
to suppose that Thomas was dead three years 
later, but Dr. Murray inclines to the theory 
that he was still alive in retirement at the 
Faile or Feale, a Cluniac priory near Ayr 
(Introduction, p. Xvi). 

The reputed sayings of Thomas were pro- 
verbialsoonafterhis death. Barbour (e¢. 1875) 
refers to a prophecy concerning Robert I. 
After Bruce had slain the Red Cumyn at 
Dumfries in 1306 the Bishop of St. Andrews 
isintroduced (Bruce, bk. il. v. 85-7) assaying: 

sekerly 
I hop Thomas prophecy 
Off hersildoune sall weryfyd be. 


Androw of Wyntoun affirms that ‘qwhylum 
spak Thomas’ of the battle of Kilblane fought 
by Sir Andrew Moray against the Baliol 
faction in 1335 (Orygynale, bk. viii. ce. 31). 
Sir Thomas Grey, constable of Norham, in 
his Norman-French ‘Scalacronica,’ written 
during his captivity at Edinburgh Castle in 
1355, alludes to the predictions of Merlin, 
which, like those of ‘ William Banastre ou de 
Thomas de Erceldoun . . . furount ditz en 
figure.’ But there is yet earlier evidence of 
the popular belief in his prophetic gifts. 
Among the Harleian MSS. (No. 2253, 1. 127) 
in the British Museum we find a prediction 
written before 1320, with the superscription, 
‘La countesse de Donbar demanda a Thomas 
de Essedoune quant la guere descoce pren- 
dreit fyn.” The answers to this question are 
given in seventeen brief paragraphs in a 
southern (or south midland) dialect, and pro- 
bably by an English author. They describe 
the various improbabilities which are to take 
place before the war shall come to an end 
within twenty-one years. From one yati- 
cination, ‘when bambourne [Bannockburn] 
is donged Wyth dedemen,’ it is highly pro- 


bable that the piece was composed on the eve 
of the battle of Bannockburn in 1314, and 
the forgery circulated under the name of the 
national seer in order to damp the courage 
of the Scots and to give good omen to the 
English. Twenty-one years back was 1293, 
when Thomas may have been alive. The 
lines were first printed by Pinkerton (An- 
cient. Scottish Poems, 1786, i. Ixxviii), who 
is followed by W. Scott (Border Minstrelsy, 
iv. 130) in assuming the Countess of Dunbar 
to be the famous Black Agnes, the defender 
of Dunbar Castle in 1337; but this is not pos- 
sible from the age-of the Harleian MS., and 
the countess is no doubt meant as the wife 
of the earl to whom Thomas predicted the 


death of Alexander III (Murray, Introduc- . 


tion, p. X1X). 

The earliest composition attributed to him 
in his double character of seer and poet, the 
romance of Thomas and the ‘ladye gaye,’ 
which is, of course, a work long posterior to his 
date, may be placed shortly after 1400. He is 
represented as meeting the lady on Huntly 
Banks by Eildon Tree, as making love to her, 
and being carried to her country, which is 
not in heaven, paradise, hell, purgatory, or 
‘onmiddel-erthe,’ but ‘another cuntre.’ There 
he lives for three years or more. The time 
comes when the customary tribute to hell has 
to be paid, and, so that he should not be 
chosen by the fiend, the elf-queen conducts 
him back to earth. She gives him the power 
of prophecy as a token, and in compliance 
with repeated wishes furnishes him with a 
specimen of her own art in a prospective 
view of the wars between England and Scot- 
land from the time of Bruce to the death of 
Robert IIT in 1406. The poem is in three 
fyttes, and has come down to us in four com- 
plete copies. The earliest is the Thornton 
MS. at Cambridge, written 1430-40. All 
the copies are in English, and speak of an 
older story, Scottish, possibly the actual work 
of Thomas. The opinion of Professor Child 
is that the original story ‘was undoubtedly 
a romance which narrated the adventure of 
Thomas with the elf-queen simply, without 
specification of his prophecies. In all pro- 
bability it concluded, in accordance with the 
ordinary popular tradition, with Thomas’s re- 
turn to fairyland after a certain time passed 
in this world. For the history of Thomas 
and the elf-queen is but another version of 
what is related of Ogier le Danois and Morgan 
the Fay’ (Popular Ballads, pt. ii. 1884, 319). 
Dr. Murray considers that as a whole the 
prophecies flow naturally from the tale, and 
have not been tacked on by a subsequent 
writer. ‘The poem in its present form bears 
evidence of being later than 1401, the date of 
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the invasion of Scotland by Henry IV, or at 
least 1388, the date of the battle of Otter- 
bourne’ (Introd. pp. xxvi, xxiv). Brandl is 
of opinion that the writer was an English- 
man. Thewhole of the events under fytte ii. 
can be identified, and, with one exception, 
are arranged in chronological order. Most 
of the predictions in the third fytte appear 
to be old legends adapted to later require- 
ments. The first fytte was printed by Scott 
as an appendix to the modern traditionary 
ballad in the ‘ Border Minstrelsy, and the 
whole by Jamieson (Popular Ballads and 
Songs, Edinburgh, 1806), by Dr. Laing (Se- 
lect Remains, 1822, new ed. 1885), and by 
Halliwell-Phillipps (Zllustr. of Fairy Mytho- 
logy, 1845). The most complete edition is 
that of Dr. J. A. H. Murray, ‘The Romance 
and Prophecies printed from Five MSS., with 
illustrations from the Prophetic Literature 


of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries’. 


(4. E. T.8., 1875), with valuable introduction 
and notes. A. Brandl also edited the ro- 
mance in 1880 at Berlin. Professor Child 
gives several texts of the first fytte with an 
introduction (Popular Ballads, pt. ii. 1884, 
317-29). 

‘During the 14th, 15th, and 16th centuries,’ 
says Chambers, ‘to fabricate a prophecy in 
the name of Thomas the Rhymer appears to 
have been found a good stroke of policy on 
many occasions’ (Popular Rhymes of Scot- 
land, 1870, p. 212). Collections were made 
of these forebodings by various persons, gene- 
rally in alliterative verse. The earliest printed 
edition is‘ The whole Prophesie of Scotland, 
England, and some part of France and Den- 
mark, prophesied bee mervellous Merling, 
Beid, Bertlington, Thomas Rymour, Wald- 
haue, Eltraine, Banester, and Sibbilla, all 
according in one,’ R. Waldegrave, 1603, sm. 
8vo. This was collated with an edition of 
1615 and reproduced by the Bannatyne Club 
(1853). Numerous reprints in chapbook form 
have appeared down to quite recent times. 
Certain predictions of Thomas were printed by 
the Rey. J. R. Lumby from a manuscript of 
the early part of the fifteenth century (Ber- 
nardus de Cura Ret Fam., with some Early 
Scottish Prophecies, E. K. T. S., 1870). At 
the time of the accession of James VI to the 
English throne the reputation of Thomas as 
a successful prophet was renewed. The Earl 
of Stirling and Drummond of Hawthornden, 
in dedicating to the king their respective 
works, ‘ Monarchicke Tragedies’ and ‘ Forth 
Feasting,’ refer to the ‘propheticke rimes’ 
of Thomas foreshadowing the event. Arch- 
bishop Spottiswoode speaks of Thomas ‘hav- 


| the ninth degree of the Bruce’s blood’ (His- 


tory of the Church of Scotland, Spottiswoode 
Soc. 1851,i.93). The sayings were consulted 
even so late as during the Jacobite risings of 
1715 and 1745. The name of Thomasof Ercel- 
doune was reverenced in England as well as 
in Scotland. He is always coupled in popu- 
lar lore with Merlin and other English sooth- 
sayers, and it is remarkable that all the texts 


of his romances and predictions are preserved 


in English transcripts. More or less plausible 
explanations of his sayings are still applied 
to modern eyents. 

To Thomas of Erceldoune is attributed a 
poem on the Tristrem story, belonging to 
the Arthurian cycle of romance, which has 
reached us in a single copy, the Auchinleck 
MS. in the Advocates’ Library, transcribed 
by a southern hand about 1450 from a north- 
ern text written probably between 1260 
and 1300. It commences with a reference 
to Thomas, and there are other allusions 
(il. 897, 408, 2787). Robert Manning of 
Brunne connects the romance with the name 
of Thomas. Scott and Irving considered the 
poem the undoubted work of Thomas, but 
Warton, Wright, Halliwell,G. Paris, Murray, 
and Kolbing agree in thinking that when the 
unknown translator from the French original 
found a Thomas mentioned he himself in- 
serted the designation of Erceldoune. The 
latest editor, Mr. McNeill, contends that ‘the 
reasonable probability is that Robert Man- 
nyng of Brunne was right when he ascribed 
the poem to Thomas of Erceldoune’ (Sir 
Tristrem, p. xliv). It was printed for the 
first time by Sir W. Scott, ‘Sir Tristrem, a 
metrical romance of the 13th century, by 
Thomas of Erceldoune, called the Rhymer,’ 
London, 1804, large 8vo. A second edition 
appeared in 1806, a third in 1811, again in 
1819, and in the collective editions of the 
poetical works of Scott. The first issue of 
Scott’s text swarms with errors; some are 
corrected in the later editions, which are 
still very inaccurate according to Kélbing. 
Scott’s 1806 text with a German glossary isre- 
printed in ‘Gottfried’s von Strassburg Werke, 
herausg. durch H. yon der Hagen,’ Breslau, 
1823. A considerable portion of the text 
from Scott’s ‘Poetical Works,’ v. 1833, is re- 
produced with introduction and notes by E. 
Matzner (Altenglische Sprachproben, i, 23\— 
242). The first critical text is that of E. 
Kélbing (Die nordische und die englische Ver- 
sion der Tristansage, Heilbronn, 1882, vol. 
ii.), with an elaborate introduction and com- 
plete glossary. The text has been again 
thoroughly edited by Mr. G. P. McNeill 


ing foretold, so many ages before, the union | (Scottish Text Soc. 1886), with introduction, 


of the kingdoms of England and Scotland in | notes,and glossary. The numerous 


local tra- 
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ditions about ‘True Thomas’ are recorded by 
Scott (Minstrelsy, vol. iv.), in the ‘ Proceed- 
ings of the Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club,’ 
by R. Chambers (Popular Rhymes, 1870), 
and Murray (Introduction). Huntly Bank 
and the adjoining ravine, the Rhymer’s Glen, 
were ultimately included in the domain of 
Abbotsford. 


[The best account is given by Dr. J. A. H. 
Murray in his edition of The Romance and Pro- 
phecies (E, E, T. S., 1875), which may be sup- 
plemented by Thomas of Erceldoune, herausg. 
yon A. Brandl, Berlin, 1880. Kolbing (1882) and 
Mr. G. P. McNeill (Scottish Text Soc. 1886) may 
be consulted in their editions of Sir Tristrem. 
See also Lord Hailes’s Remarks on the Hist. of 
Scotland, 1773; Pinkerton’s Ancient Scottish 
Poems, 1786; Jameson’s Popular Ballads and 
Songs, 1806; Scott’s Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border, Poetical Works, i-iv., 1833, &c., and Sir 
Tristrem, ib. v.; Henderson’s Popular Rhythmes 
of Berwickshire, in Hist. of Berw. Nat Club, 1837; 
Madden’s Notes on Sir Gawayne, 1839, p. 304; 
Warton’s Hist. of English Poetry, 1840; Halli- 
well’s Fairy Mythology of a Midsummer Night’s 
Dream (Shakespeare Soc.), 1845; Life by D. 
Laing in Encyclopedia Britannica, 8th ed. xxi. 
228; Irving’s Hist. of Scottish Poetry, 1861; 
R. Chambers’s Popular Rhymes of Scotland, 
1870; Notes and Queries, 4th ser. 1873, xi. 70, 
5th ser. 1874,1.5; Wilson’s Poets and Poetry of 
Scotland, 1876; J. Veitch’s Hist. and Poetry of 
Seottish Border, 1878; Guest’s English Rhythms, 
by Skeat, 1882; Ward’s Catalogue of Romances 
in British Museum, 1883, i. 328-388; Child’s 
English and Scottish Popular Ballads, 1884, ii. 
317, &e. | Tab An, Ay 


ERDESWICKE, SAMPSON (d. 1603), 
historian of Staffordshire, was descended from 
a family which could trace its ancestry from 
Richard de Vernon, baron of Shipbrook, 20 
William I (1085-6). Originally seated at 
Erdeswicke Hall in Minshull Vernon, Che- 
shire, the Erdeswickes, after the alienation 
of that estate, resided for several generations 
in the adjacent township of Leighton, and 
finally settled at Sandon, Staffordshire, on 
the marriage of Thomas Erdeswicke with 
Margaret, only daughter and heiress of Sir 
James Stafford of that place, in the twelfth 
year of Edward III (1338-9). The Staffords 
came from Thomas Stafford and his wife 
Auda, coheiress of Warin Vernon, and thus 
-a new connection was formed with the origi- 
nal house of Shipbrook (cf. descent given 
“by Erdeswicke himself in Hari. MS. 381, 
f. 153 6). Sampson was born at Sandon. 
‘His father, Hugh Erdeswicke, rigidly ad- 
hered to the catholic faith of his ancestors, 
on which account he was subjected to much 
persecution during the reign of Elizabeth. 
In May 1582 Overton, bishop of Coventry 


and Lichfield, reported to the privy council 
that Hugh Erdeswicke, lord of the manor of 
Sandon, ‘the sorest and dangerousest papist, 
one of them in all England,’ was not afraid 
before him and Sir Walter Aston, ‘ openly 
in the sight of the whole country,’ to strike 
a justice of the peace ‘upon the pate with 
his crabtree staff,’ and that in Sandon church- 
yard, for which he was bound in 200/. tomake 
his appearance at the next general assizes 
(Srrypn, Annals, 8vo, vol. ii. pt. i. pp. 214— 
215). Allusion is also made to him in 
‘An Ancient Editor’s Note-book’ (Morris, 
Troubles of our Catholic Forefathers, 3rd ser. 
pp. 17-18), from which it appears that he was 
fined and imprisoned for striking a pursuivant 
whom he found ransacking his house. 
occurrence may well have been the prelimi- 
nary to that recorded by Strype. Sampson 
studied at Brasenose College, Oxford, in 1553 
and 1554 as a gentleman commoner, and after- 
wards returned to Sandon to pass his days 
in the pursuits of a country gentleman. His 
leisure was devoted to antiquarian researches, 
and he made numerous collections. He began 
his ‘ View’ or ‘Survey’ of Staffordshire about 
1593, and continued to labour at it until 
his death (Futter, Worthies, ‘ Staffordshire,’ 
p. 45). It commences after the style of a 
letter, and is addressed presumably to Cam- 
den. The history of the manuscript is en- 
shrouded in mystery, which is not lessened by 
the supposition that Erdeswicke left a second 
and revised draft. William Burton, the his- 
torian of Leicestershire [q. v.], writing in 
1604, the year after Erdeswicke’s death, states 
that even then it was not known into whose 
hands the manuscript had fallen, though he 
had been informed that it was in the posses- 
sion of Sir Thomas Gerrard of Etwall, Derby- 
shire (Gent. Mag. vol. lxviii. pt. ii. p. 1011). 
According to Sir William Dugdale, the ori- 
ginal, from which he made a transcript now 
preserved at Merevale Hall, Warwickshire, 
belonged to George Digby of Sandon, and 
was lent by the latter to Sir Simon Degge 
[q. v.], who returned it with a letter dated 
20 Feb. 1669, giving a gossiping account of 
the state of the county (ERDESWICKE, Sur- 
vey, ed. Harwood, 1844, preface, pp. liv-lix). 
Wood asserts that ‘the original, or at least 
a copy,’ had been acquired by Walter Chet- 
wynd of Ingestrie [q. v.] (Athene Oxon. ed. 
Bliss, i. 736) ; but in his examination of the 
Ingestrie manuscripts Stebbing Shaw could 
not find any trace of the original (Gent. Mag. 
vol. Ixviii. pt. ii. p. 921). The transcript at 
Ingestrie is fully described in Salt’s ‘ List,’ 
p- 8. Numerous other manuscript copies are 
extant, varying, however, not only in the 
orthography and language, but even in the 


The © 
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topographical arrangement. That in the 
British Museum (Harl. MS. 1990) belonged 
to the second Randle Holme; another in the 
library at Wrottesley, Staffordshire, seems to 


have been Camden’s (Hist. MSS. Comm. 2nd 


Rep. app. p. 49). In 1844 William Salt, 
¥VS.A., printed twenty copies of ‘A List 
and Description of the Manuscript Copies of 
Erdeswick’s Survey of Staffordshire, which 
have been traced in Public Libraries or Pri- 


vate Collections, 1842-3 ;’ it had previously | 


appeared in Harwood’s 1844 edition of the 
‘Survey, pp. Ixxix-ci. Erdeswicke had in- 
tended to include Cheshire in the ‘ Survey.’ 
His collections for that county are Harl. 
MS. 506, ‘Mr. Erdeswicke’s Booke of Che- 
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shire,’ with additions by Laurence Bostock | 


and Ralph Starkey; Harl. MS. 338, genealo- | 


gical notes and extracts from charters, and 


Harl. MS. 1990, which contains three leaves | 


of description. An excellent abstract of the 
deeds of the barons of Kinderton by him is 
preserved in the College of Arms. 
copy, marked as liber H. in Sir Peter Leyces- 


ter’s collection, is yet in the library at Tabley | 


(Ormerod, Cheshire, i. xvii). ‘ Excerpta ex 
stemmate baronis de Kinderton,’ by his kins- 
man, Sampson Erdeswicke of London, is in 
the British Museum, Addit. MS. 6031, f. 165. 
Other miscellaneous collections among the 
Harl. MSS. are in those numbered 818, ex- 
tracts from his Staffordshire collections 5019, 
notes taken out of the registers of various 
places 1985, ex chartis S. Erdeswicke ; while 
yedigrees of his family are to be found in 
Rice, 381, 1052, and 4031. Addit. MS. 6668, 
f, 317, has also a pedigree with deeds. Addit. 
MS. 5410 is a large vellum roll nearly 12 
feet in nie by 2 feet 2 inches in breadth, 
entitled ‘Stemmata et propagines antique 
fainiliz de Erdeswick de Sandon,’ and writ- 
ten and emblazoned by Robert Glover, So- 
merset herald, for Erdeswicke in 1586. It 
was presented to the Museum by Thomas 
Blore [q. v.]in 1791. There is also in the 
Harleian collection (No. 473) a thin octavo 


book which once belonged to Sir Simonds | 


D’Ewes, and described by him as ‘ Certaine 
yerie rare Observations of Chester, and some 
parts of Wales; with divers Epitaphes, Coats 
Armours, & other Monuments... . All 
taken by the Author, who seems to me to 
have been Sampson Erdeswicke, s.p. 1574.’ 


The writer gives an account ofan antiquarian | 


ramble taken with Edward Threlkeld, LL.D., 
chancellor of Hereford and rector of Great 
Salkeld in Cumberland, whom he styles ‘one 
of my old acquayntance syns K. Edward his 
tyme.’ The handwriting is certainly not his, 
and Erdeswicke, a strict catholic, would not 


| stood nearly twenty feet. 
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testant clergyman. Threlkeld makes no men- 


| tion of Erdeswicke in his will (registered in 


P. C. C.,9, Leicester). The portion relating 
to Cumberland, Northumberland, &c., was 
printed in 1848 by M. A. Richardson of New- 
castle, in his series of reprints of rare tracts. 

Erdeswicke died in 1603, on 11 April, say 
Fuller and Wood, but his will isdated 15 May 
of that year. He was buried in Sandon 
Church, ‘which church was a little before 
new glazed and repaired by him’ (FuLtER, 
loc. cit.) He was twice married, first to 
Elizabeth, second daughter and coheiress of 
Humphrey Dixwell of Church-Waver, War- 
wickshire, and secondly, 24 April 1593, to 
Mary, widow of Everard Digby of Tugby, 
Leicestershire, and second daughter of Francis 
Neale of Prestwold-in-Keythorp in the same 
county. He had issue by both marriages. 
Against the north wall of the chancel in San- 
don Church is a colossal monument erected 


by himself in 1601, representing his own 
Another 


figure, 6 ft.104in.inlength. In two niches 
above are seen his two wives kneeling, The 
monument, which bears an inscription giving 
the descent of the family from 20th William I, 
was tampered with about 1756, when the 
chancel was repaired; originally it must have 
An engraying of 
it in its first state faces p. 41 of Harwood’s 
1844 edition of the ‘Survey.’ From his will, 


or rather indenture, of 15 May 1603, made 


between him and four Staffordshire gentle- 
men, proved in P. C. C. 6 Oct. 1603 (regis- 
tered 82, Bolein), it would seem that Erdes~- 
wicke died insolvent. Two children only are 
mentioned, his daughters Mary and Margery 
Erdeswicke. He is said to have been amember 
of the Society of Antiquaries, founded by 
Archbishop Parker about 1572 (Archeologia, 
i, ix). 

Cini allusions to Erdeswicke at- 
test the value and thoroughness of his work. 
In a well-known passage Camden celebrated 
him as ‘ venerande antiquitatis cultor maxi- 
mus’ (Britannia, ed. 1607, p. 439). William 
Burton writes in a similar strain in a Latin 
preface evidently intended for his ‘ Leicester- 
shire,’ first printed by Stebbing Shaw in the 
‘Gentleman’s Magazine,’ vol. lxvil. pt. ii. 
p- 1011. Many years later Fuller acknow- 
ledged the assistance he had derived from the 
‘Survey’ ( Worthies, ed. 1662, ‘Staffordshire,’ 
p-46). The‘ Survey, with Degge’s letter, was 
first printed by Curll, entitled ‘A Survey of 
Staffordshire. . . . With a description of 
Beeston Castle in Cheshire; publish’d from 
Sir W. Dugdale’s transcript of the author’s 
original copy. To which are added, Obser- 
yations on the possessors of monastery-lands 


have been in familiar intercourse with a pro- | in Staffordshire: by SirS. Degge,’ 8vo, Lon- 
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don, 1717. The copy in the British Museum 
has copious manuscript notes by Peter Le 
Neve, Norroy. According to Gough only the 
latter portion of this most inaccurate edition 
was printed from Dugdale’s copy ; the earlier 
part was supplied from a manuscript lent by 
Thoresby (British Topography, u. 229-80). 
Gough is evidently right (cf. Satz, Lost, pp. 
91-2; Harwoon, Lrdeswicke, 1844, pp. xcix— 
c). Both parts were reissued, 8vo, London, 
1723. It was also incorporated in Shaw’s 
unfinished ‘ History of Staffordshire,’ fol., 
London, 1798-1801. Another edition, ‘ col- 
lated with manuscript copies, and with ad- 
ditions and corrections, by Wyrley, Chet- 
wynd, Degge, Smyth, Lyttelton, Buckeridge, 
and others,’ was published by Thomas Har- 
wood, 8vo, Westminster, 1820 (new edit. 
8vo, London, 1844), Erdeswicke is also said 
tohave written, or at least revised, ‘ The true 
Use of Armorie,’ published under the name of 
William Wyrley, his pupil and amanuensis, 
4to, London, 1592. Wood, who possessed 
the original manuscript, much injured by 
damp, maintained that Wyrley was the sole 
author, ‘and that Erdeswyke being often- 
times crazed, especially in his last days, and 
fit then for no kind of serious business, would 
say anything which came into his mind, as 
"tis very well known at this day among the 
chief of the College of Arms’ (Athene Ovxon., 
ed. Bliss, 1. 217-18). Dugdale, however, 
was of a different opinion (The Antient 
Usage of bearing Arms, ed. 1681, p. 4), add- 
ing in anote: ‘1 was assured by Mr. William 
Burton... that Mr. Erdeswicke did to him 
acknowledge he was the author of that dis- 
course ; though he gave leave to Mr. Wyrley 

. . . to publish it in his own name.’ The 
two poems ‘ The Life of Sir John Chandos’ 
and ‘The Life of Sir John de Gralhy Capitall 
de Buz,’ prefixed to the tract, were certainly 
written by Wyrley. 


[Erdeswicke’s Survey of Staffordshire, ed. Har- 
wood, 1844, pp. xxxvi-xlili, 47, 48, 54; Fuller’s 


low’s Bibliographical Dict. of the English Ca- 
tholics, ii. 174-6 ; Chalmers’s Biog. Dict. xiii. 
283; Gower’s Sketch of the Materials for a 
Hist. of Cheshire (1771), pp. 80-1; Gough’s 
British Topography, i. 249, ii. 229-30, 239; 


Rep. App. p. 362, 5th Rep. App. p. 339, 6th 
Rep. App. p. 246, 8th Rep. App. p. 31; Coxe’s 
Cat. Codicum MSS. Bibl. Bodl. (Rawlinson), 
pars v. fase. ii. p. 692; Moule’s Bibliotheca 
Heraldica, p. 41.] GaGe 


ERIGENA, JOIN SCOTUS (d. 875) 
[See Scorus. ] 


ERKENWALD or EARCONWALD, 
Sarnr (d. 693), bishop of London, is said to 
have been born at Stallington (Stallingho- 
rough ?) in Lindsey, of the family of Offa, a 
kite of the East Angles (Caparavn, Acta SS. 
Bolland. 30 April, ii. 790), which Dr. Stubbs 
suggests may mean that he belonged to the 
royal race of the Uffings (Diet. of Christian 
Biography). Before he became bishop he 
founded two monasteries, one at Chertsey in 
Surrey, over which he presided himself, and 
the other at Barking in Essex, which he 
committed to the care of his sister Authel- 
burh or Ethelburga [q. v.] In his founda- 
tion at Chertsey he is said to have been 


assisted by Frithewald, under-king of Surrey - 


under Wulfhere, king of the Mercians (I*Lor. 
Wica.; Gesta Pontiff. 148), and this state- 
ment is to some extent confirmed by some 
spurious charters (KmMBLE, Codex Dipl. 986 
sq.), from which it may be inferred that 
Chertsey was founded in the reign of Ecg- 
berht of Kent (d. 673), and passed under 
Frithewald, the lieutenant of Wulthere, 
when the Mercian king spread his dominion 
over Surrey (Stusps; GREEN). On the 
death of Bishop Wini, and during the reign 
of the East-Saxon kings Sebbi and Sighere, 
Archbishop Theodore, either in 675 or 676, 
consecrated Harconwald to the bishopric of 
the East-Saxons, and he had his episcopal 
see in London. He was famed for his holi- 
ness. When he was infirm he was drawn 
about his diocese in a horse-litter, which was 
reverently preserved after his death, and in 
the time of Beeda worked many miracles 
(Mist. Eccl.iv.6). By Theodore’s invitation 
he was present at the reconciliation made at 
London in 686 between the archbishop and 
Wilfrith (Hppr, c. 43). Ini, in the preface 
to his laws made about 690, when the East 
Saxons had submitted to him, speaks of Ear- 
conwald as ‘my bishop’ (THorpEr), and he 
and Wilfrith join in attesting a charter 
(KumBix, Coder Dipl. 35), which was pro- 
bably made during Wilfrith’s exile in 692 
(Stupss). His death may have taken place 
in 693, and very likely on 30 April, which 
was observed as his ‘day.’ He is said to 


| have died at Barking, and the canons of his 


church and the monks of Chertsey are repre- 
sented as disputing with the nuns for the 


Hist. MSS. Comm. 2nd Rep. App. p. 49, 4th | possessiono# hig body. ‘The canons had the 


best of the quarrel, but their victory was 
endangered by the sudden rising of the waters 
of the Lea, which had been swollen by a 
storm. A miracle overcame the difficulty, 
and the body was carried to London and laid 
in St. Paul’s. A new shrine was made for him 
in 1140, and his body was translated to the 
‘east side of the wall above the high altar’ on 


"" 


Erle 
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14Noy.1148 (Marr. Wast.ii.40; Duepatr). 
In 1886 Bishop Braybroke [q. v.] decreed that 
the days of the saint’s death and translation, 
which had of late been neglected, should be 
kept holy, and they were observed with 
great honour as first-class feasts at St. Paul’s 
(Sruspss). A spurious privilege, purport- 
ing to be a grant of Pope Agatho to St. 
Paul’s, is said to have been brought from 
Rome by Earconwald, to whom it is ad- 
dressed ; another privilege, also spurious, to 
the monastery of Chertsey is addressed to 
the bishop (Councils and Lcel. Docs. iii. 161). 
There is no historical foundation for the 
belief that he visited Rome. His chief claim 
to remembrance is that he must have deve- 
loped the organisation of the diocese ‘ from 
the missionary stage in which Cedda had 
left it’ (Srupss). An exhaustive discussion 
by Bishop Stubbs, on the chronology of his 
episcopate, and full particulars of the legends 
relating to him, and of the reverence paid 
to his memory, will be found in the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Christian Biography.’ 

[Bede Hist. Eccles. iv. 6; Kemble’s Codex 
Dipl. 35, 986-8; Eddi, Vita Wilfridi, c. 43; 
Historians of York, 1 (Rolls Ser.); Florence of 
Worcester, sub ann. 675; William of Malmes- 
bury, Gesta Pontificum, p. 148 (Rolls Ser.) ; 
Life from Capgrave in Acta SS. Bolland. 
30 April, ili. 790; another life from Cotton MS , 
Claudius, A 5, printed in Dugdale’s History of 
St. Paul’s (ed. 1818), p. 289, see also p. 15; 
Thorpe’s Ancient Laws, p. 45; Green’s Making 
of England, pp. 328, 330; art. ‘ Erkenwald,’ 
Dict. of Christian Biog. 1.177-9.] W. H. 


ERLE, THOMAS (1650 ?-1720), general, 
of Charborough, Dorsetshire, was second son 
of Thomas Erle, who married Susan, fourth 
daughter of the first Lord Say and Sele 
(COLLINS, vi. 82), and died during the life- 
time of his father, Sir Walter Erle, knt., the 
parliamentarian, who died in 1665 (Hur- 
cuins, Dorsetshire, ui. 126). Thomas Erle 
appears to have succeeded to the family es- 
tates at the death of his grandfather (20.), 
and in 1678 was returned to parliament for 
the borough of Wareham, Dorsetshire, which 
he represented many years. On 27 May 1685 
he was appointed a deputy leutenant for 
Dorsetshire, and a letter of the same date to 
‘Mr. Thomas Erle of Charborough’ directs 
him, in the absence of the lieutenant (Lord 
Bristol), to do ‘ all manner of acts and things 
concerning the militia which three or more 
deputy lieutenants are by the statute em- 
powered to do’ (Home Off. Mil. Entry Book, 
1. 184). His appointment as deputy lieu- 
tenant is the first mention of his name in 
existing war office (home office) records. 
On 18 June following similar letters were 


issued to two other deputy lieutenants of 
Dorsetshire, Colonel Strangways, of the 
‘western regiment of foot,’ and Sir Henry 
Portman, bart., who were further directed, if 
necessary, to march the militia out of the 
county. This was the date on which the 
‘red’ regiment of Dorsetshire militia en- 
tered Bridport to oppose the Duke of Mon- 
mouth’s advance (Macautay, History, vol.i.) 
Drax, Erle’s successor in the Charborough 
estates, caused an inscription to be put up 
over an ice-house in the grounds recording 
that ‘under this roof, in the year 1686, a set 
of patriotic gentlemen of this neighbourhood 
concerted the great plan of the glorious re- 
volution with the immortal King William 
...’ (Hourentns, iii. 128). According to 
Narcissus Luttrell, who styles him ‘ major, 
Erle was raising men after William of Orange 
landed (Relation of State Affairs, i. 482). On 
8 March 1689 he was appointed colonel of a 
new regiment of foot, with which he went to 
Ireland and fought at the battle of the Boyne 
and the siege of Limerick in 1690, and in the 
campaign of 1691, where he much distin- 
guished himself at the battle of Aghrim, in 
which he was twice taken by the Irish and 
as often rescued by hisown men. Erle, who 
is described by General Mackay at this time 
as a man of very good sense, a hearty lover 
of his country and likewise of his bottle, had 
meanwhile been transferred, on 1 Jan. 1691, 
to the colonelcy of Luttrell’s regiment (19th 
foot), which he took to Flanders and com- 
manded at the battle of Steinkirk, 3 Aug. 
1692. The same year he made his only re- 
corded speech in the house in the debate on 
the employment of foreign generals (Parl. 
EMist. v. 718). Erle was made a brigadier- 
general 22 March 1693, and left a sick bed 
at Mechlin to head his brigade at the battle 
of Landen, where he was badly wounded. 
About the end of the year his name appears 
as a subscriber of 2,333/. 6s. 8d. to the ‘ Gene- 
ral Joint Stock for Hast India’ under the 
charter of 11 Nov. 1693 (Add Souls’ Coll. MS. 
152p, fol. 45 6). He commanded a brigade 
in the subsequent campaigns in Flanders, 
and was with the covering army during the 
siege of Namur. In June 1696 Erle, who 
had been made governor of Plymouth, became 
a major-general, and in 1697 his original 
regiment, referred to in some official records 
under the misleading title of the ‘Ist bat- 
talion of Erle’s’ (Zreas. Papers, Ix. 20, 21), 
was disbanded. In 1699 Erle was appointed 
second in command under Lord Galway in 
Treland, and on the accession of Queen Anne 
was made commander-in-chief there, and for 
a time was one of the lords justices. Some of 
his official letters to Hyde, earl of Rochester, 
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at this time are among the Hyde Papers 
in the British Museum (Add. MS. 15895), 
including ‘ Proposals for the Defence of Ire- 
land during ye Warre’ (7. fol. 265). In 
1703 he became a lieutenant-general, and was 
made lieutenant of the ordnance on the re- 
commendation of Marlborough and summoned 
to England (Marl. Desp.i. 612), where among 
other services he raised a regiment of dra- 
goons for Ireland (disbanded later), the 
coloneley of which was given to Lord Cutts 
fq. v.], who succeeded Erle in the Irish com- 
mand in 1705 (Treas. Papers, xcv. 62). In 
1706 he was appointed to a command in the 
expedition under Lord Rivers, and Marl- 
borough, who appears to have appreciated 
Erle’s good sense and trustworthiness, writ- 
ing to him in Dorsetshire 29 July 1706, 
apologises ‘for contributing to calling you 
away from so agreeable a retirement, which 
I should not have done if I had not thought 
it absolutely necessary to the service that 
a person of your experience and authority 
should be joined with Lord Rivers in his 
expedition’ (Marl. Desp. ui. 84). Erle pro- 
ceeded to Spain in January 1707 (2b. i. 
293), and appears to have commanded the 
centre at the battle of Almanza, 23 April 
1707. He returned home in March 1708, 
and soon after was appointed commander- 
in-chief of a combined expedition to the coast 
of France (commission in Zreas. Papers, 
cvil. 62). The troops were put on board Sir 
George Byng’s fleet, and, after some unim- 
portant movements between the Downs and 
the French coast, were landed at Ostend and 
employed there during the siege of Lille (see 
Marl. Desp. vol. iv.) At the end of the year 
Erle, whose health was much broken by re- 
peated attacks of gout, returned home. In 
1709 he sold the colonelcy of his regiment 
(19th foot) to the heutenant-colonel, George 
Freke. He retained the lieutenancy of the 
ordnance, and was appointed commander-in- 
chief in South Britain and governor of Ports- 
mouth. In 1711 he was made a general of 
foot in Flanders, in succession to Charles 
Churchill, but never took up the appoint- 
ment. 
posts at the ordnance and as commander-in- 
chief on political grounds. Except in 1715, 


in a state of defence, he was not employed 
again. He died at Charborough 23 July 1720, 
and was buried in the vault of the parish 
church beside his wife, Elizabeth, second 
daughter of Sir William Wyndham, bart., of 
Orchard Wyndham, Somersetshire, who died 
before him. By her he left one child, a daugh- 
ter, who married Sir Edward Ernle, third 
baronet, of Maddington, Wiltshire, and died 
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In 1712 he was removed from his | 
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in 1728 (see Burkn, Extinct Baronetages, 
under‘ Ernley’). Hersecond daughter mar- 
ried Henry Drax of Ellerlee Abbey, York- 
shire,some time secretary to Frederick, prince 
of Wales. Drax thus succeeded to the Char- 
borough property, which is held by his de- 
scendants. Erle represented the borough of 
Wareham in every parliament from 1678 to 
1718, except in 1698, when he was returned 
for Portsmouth with Admiral Sir George 
Rooke. He was returned for Portsmouth 
and Wareham in 1702 and again in 1708, and 
each time elected to sit for Wareham. He 
resigned his seat on receiving a pension of 


1,2002. a year in 1718 (Off. List Members of 


Parliament). His portrait was painted by 
Kneller and engraved by J. Simson. There 
was a Thomas Erle appointed major and 
exempt in the 3rd troop of horse guards in 
1702 (Home Off. Mil. Entry Book, v. 87), 
who is believed to have been father of Major- 
general Thomas Erle, colonel 28th foot, who 
died in 1777. 

{Hutchins’s Dorsetshire (1813), pp. 126-9; 
Granger’s Biog. Hist. 11. 197 ; Collins’s Peerage, 
5th ed. vi. 32; D’Auvergne’s Narratives of Cam- 
paigns in Flanders; Marl. Desp. Hutchins men- 
tions that a collection of Erle’s letters to the 
Earl of Rochester is or was in the library at 
Charborough ; some are in the Hyde Papers in 
British Museum, Add. MS. 15894; others in the 
Marquis of Ormonde’s, see Hist. MSS. Comm. 
7th Rep. Incidental notices of Erle will be found 
in Luttrell’s Relation of State Affairs, vols. i- 
vi. ; in Treasury Papers, indexed in Calendars of 
Treasury Papers, 1702-9, 1709-14 ; in Home Off. 
Military Entry Books, i-viii. which arein Public 
Record Office, London; and in All Souls’ Coll. MSS. 
152a ff. 58, 54, 54 b, 152p ff. 21, 228, 45), 152E 
ff. 5 6, 162, 162 b, 152rf., 154 f, UPADE|y dake Wil, Co 


_ ERLE, Str WILLIAM (1793-1880), 
Judge, son of the Rev. Christopher Erle of Gil- 
lingham, Dorsetshire, by Margaret, daughter 
of Thomas Bowles of Shaftesbury inthe same 
county, a relative of the poet William Lisle 
Bowles, born at Fifehead-Magdalen, Dorset- 
shire, on 1 Oct. 1793, was educated at Win- 
chester and New College, Oxford, where he 
graduated B.C.L. in 1818, and held a fellow- 
ship until 1834. He was called to the bar 


_at the Middle Temple on 26 Nov. 1819. His 
when he was sent down to put Portsmouth 


circuit was the western. Here he slowly ac- 


quired a reputation for thoroughness rather 


than brilliancy, and a fair share of remunera- 
tive practice. He was admitted a member 
of the Inner Temple on 11 June 1822, and 
became a bencher of that society on 18 Noy. 
1834. He married in 1834 Amelia, eldest 
daughter of the Rev. Dr. Williams, warden 
of New College and prebendary of Winchester, 


, thereby vacating his fellowship. The same 
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year he took silk. He was returned to parlia- 
ment in the liberal interest for the city of 
Oxford in 1837, but declined to seek re- 
election in 1841. He never spoke in the 
house, but voted steadily with his party. He 
was appointed counsel to the Bank ot Eng- 
landin 1844, and became serjeant-at-law the 
same year. He accepted a puisne judgeship 
of the common pleas from Lord Lyndhurst in 
1845, being then knighted, was transferred to 
the queen’s bench in the following year, and 
on 24 June 1859 succeeded Cockburn (raised 
to the lord chief justiceship of England) as 
lord chief justice of the common pleas, being 
at the same time sworn of the privy council. 
He retired in 1866. On the last occasion of 
his sitting in court (26 Nov.) the attorney- 
general, Sir John Rolt, on behalf of the bar, 
expressed his sense of the great qualities 
of which Erle had given proof during his 
tenure of office, in terms so eulogistic that the 
judge, though naturally somewhat reserved 
and undenmonstrative, was visiblymoved. He 
was regarded as what lawyers call a ‘strong’ 
judge, i.e. he exhibited the power of rapidly 
grasping the material facts of a case, and 
coming to a decided conclusion upon their 
legal effect. There isno doubt that he aimed 
at strict impartiality, but at the same time he 
was very tenacious of his own opinion. His 
chief characteristic was masculine sense, his 
mind was lacking in flexibility and subtlety. 
His elocution was deliberate even to mono- 
tony, and his accent was slightly tinged with 
provincialism. His personal appearance was 


that of a country gentleman, his complexion | 


being remarkably fresh and ruddy, his eyes 
keen and bright. He was a member of the 
Trades Union Commission of 1867, and ap- 
pended to the report of the commissioners, 
published in 1868, a memorandum on the law 
relating to trades unions, which he published 
separately in the following year. It cunsists 
of two chapters treating respectively of the 
common and the statute law relating to the 
subject, and an appendix on certain leading 
cases and statutes, and isa very lucid exposi- 
tion of the law as it then stood. During the 
rest of his life Erle resided chiefly at his modest 
seat, Bramshott, near Liphook, Hampshire, 
interesting himself in parochial and county 
affairs. Thoughno sportsman he was very fond 
of horses, dogs, and cattle. He died on 28 Jan. 
1880, leaving no issue. Except the work 


above referred to, ‘The Law relating to Trades | 
Unions,’ 1869-80, he seems to have written | 


nothing. 


(Times, 80 Jan. 1880, p. 10; Cat. Oxford Gra- 
duates ; Innsof Court Calendar, 1878 ; Law Mag. 


and Review, 4th ser. v. 191; Law Times, }xiii. | 


268 ; Solicitors’ Journal, xxiv. 274.] J. M. R. 
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ERNEST AUGUSTUS, Duke or Yorr 
AND ALBANY (1674-1728), the fifth son of 
Ernest Augustus, elector of Hanover, by the 
Princess Sophia, and therefore brother to 
George I, was born on 17 Sept. 1674. He 
was trained as a soldier, and served with 
some distinction under the emperor. Visit- 
ing England after the accession of his brother, 
he was created Duke of York and Albany 
and Earl of Ulster on 29 June 1716, and was, 
together with his great-nephew [rederick, 
afterwards Prince of Wales, elected a knight 
of the Garter. He returned to Germany, and 
resided there as Prince Bishop of Osnaburg, 
which title was conferred on him 2 March 
1716, till his death, which took place in 1728. 
The fact of his existence was scarcely known 
to the majority of the British nation. 


[Noble’s Continuation of Granger, iii. 9; His- 
torical Account of George Lewis, king of Great 
Britain.] AMVs 


ERNEST AUGUSTUS, Dvxe or Cum- 
BERLAND and Kine or Hanover (1771- 
1851), fifth son of George III and Queen 
Charlotte, born at Kew on 5 June 1771, was 
baptised at St. James’s Palace by Archbishop 
Cornwallis on 1 July following. His spon- 
sors were Prince Ernest of Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz, from whom he received his name, 
Prince Maurice of Saxe-Gotha, and the He- 
reditary Grand Duchess of Hesse-Cassel. He 
was educated at Kew with his younger bro- 
thers, and his first tutors were the Rey. G. 
Cookson, afterwards canon of Windsor, and 
Dr. Hughes, who regarded him as a far more 
promising lad than his brothers. He was 
destined by his father from the first to be the 
commander-in-chief of the Hanoverian army, 
and in 1786 he was sent to the university of 
Gottingen with his younger brothers. Among 
his teachers at Gottingen were Heyne, the 
classical scholar, and General Malortie, who 
was his tutor in military subjects. 

Before leaving England Prince Ernest was 


| installed a knight of the Garter on 2 June 


1786, and on completing his education in 
1790 he was gazetted a lieutenant in the 9th 


| Hanoverian hussars, of which regiment he 


was appointed leutenant-colonel in 1793. 
His military training was superintended by 
Lieutenant-general Baron Linsingen, and on 
the outbreak of war in 1793 his regiment was 
sent to the front with a division of the Hano- 
verian army under the command of General 
Walmoden. Prince Ernest served with the 
Hanoverians through the campaigns of 1793 
and 1794 in Belgium and the north-west of 
France. In the campaign of 17938 the Hanove- 
rians were generally kept in reserve, but in 
1794 the Duke of York was obliged to make 
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use of all the troops under his command. In 
February 1794 Prince Ernest was gazetted a 
major-general both in the English and the 
Hanoverian armies, and when the campaign 
opened he was appointed to the command of 
the first brigade of Hanoverian cavalry in 

‘charge of the outposts. In this capacity he 
was constantly engaged with the enemy, and 
in the first battle of Tournay,on 10 May 1794, 
he lost his left eye and was severely wounded 
in the right arm in a hand-to-hand conflict. 
These wounds made it necessary for him to 
return to England, but he hurried back to 
the army in the November of the same year 
before they were thoroughly healed. He was 
again conspicuous for his personal bravery in 
the field, and in the sortie from Nimeguen on 
10 Dec. 1794 he lifted a French dragoon right 
off his horse and carried him prisoner into the 
English camp. Prince Ernest then commanded 
the Hanoverian cavalry of the rear guard all 
through the terrible winter retreat before the 
advancing French army, and he remained at 
his post until the English troops returned to 
England and the Hanoverians to Hanover in 
February 1795. 

In 1796 Prince Ernest returned to England 
with a high military reputation for courage, 
and in 1798 he was promoted leutenant- 
general and made governor of Chester. On 
4 April 1799 George III created his four 
younger sons peers of the realm. Prince Ernest 
became Duke of Cumberlandand of Teviotdale 
in the peerage of Great Britain, and Earl of 
Armagh in the peerage of Ireland. Parlia- 
ment also granted him an income of 12,000/. a 
year, which was in 1804 increased to 18,000/. 
In the same year (1799) the duke was ap- 
pointed to command the division of cavalry 
which was to support the expedition of the 
Duke of York to the Helder, but owing to the 
immediate failure of the campaign the cavalry 
never embarked. On 28 March 1801 he was 
appointed colonel of the 15th hussars, and in 
1803 he was promoted general; healsoreceived 
some lucrative military commands, such as 
that of the Severn district, which he held from 
1801 to 1804, and of the south-western district, 
from 1804 to 1807. Far more important than 
these military commands was the commence- 
ment of Cumberland’s political career. He 
soon gained an important inflrence over the 
mind of the Prince of Wales, and in the 
House of Lords he showed himself a clear, 
if not very eloquent, speaker and a ready de- 
bater. He wasa constant attendant at debates, 
and soon obtained much weight in the councils 
of his party. From the first he took his place 
as a tory partisan and a supporter of the pro- 
testant religion. His first speech in parlia- 
ment was delivered in opposition to the Adul- 


tery Prevention Bill in 1800, and in 1803 he 
seconded an address from the House of Lords 
in reply to an address from the crown, in a 
speech vigorously attacking the ambition of 
Napdleon. He was elected chancellor of 
Trinity College, Dublin, in 1805 and grand 
master of the Orange lodges of Ireland two 
years later. In 1808 he presented a petition 
from the Dublin corporation to the House of 
Lords with a speech in which he declared his 
undying opposition to any relief of the penal 
laws against the catholics. In 1810 the tory 
ministry introduced a regency bill, intended to 
limit the prerogatives of the Prince of Wales 
on account of his supposed sympathy with the 
whigs, when Cumberland at once told the 
ministers that they were filled with a false 
idea of his eldest brother’s character, and 
both spoke and voted against them. This 
conduct strengthened his influence alike over 
the prince regent andthe Dukeof York. When 
his prophecy came true, and the prince regent 
maintained the tory ministry in power in 1812, 
the ministers too felt the perspicuity of Cum- 
berland, and admitted him freely to their 
councils. This alliance with the tories ex- 
asperated both the whig leaders and the radi- 
cal agitators and journalists. 

On the night of 831 May 1810 the duke was 
found in his apartments in St. James’s Palace 
with a terrible wound on his head, which 
would have been mortal had not the assas- 
sin’s weapon struck against the duke’s sword. 
Shortly afterwards his valet, Sellis, was found 
dead in his bed with his throat cut. On hear- 
ing the evidence of the surgeons and other 
witnesses, the coroner’s jury returned a verdict 
that Sellis had committed suicide after at- 
tempting to assassinate the duke. The absence 
of any reasonable motive (see, however, Col. 
Wills’s ‘Diary MS., quoted in Jussn, Life 
of George ITT, 111. 545, 546) caused this event 
to be greatly discussed, and democratic jour- 
nalists did not hesitate to accuse the duke of 
horrible crimes, and even to hint that hereally 
murdered Sellis. In 1813 Henry White 
was sentenced to fifteen months’ imprison- 
ment and a fine of 200/. for publishing this 
rumour. 

In the short campaign of 1806, under Lord 
Cathcart (1755-1843) [q. v.], the duke com- 
manded a Hanoverian division, and after the 
battle of Leipzig, at which he was present as 
a spectator, he took over the electorate of 
Hanover in his father’sname, and raisedafresh 
Hanoverian army, at the head of which he 
served during the campaigns of 1813 and 1814 
in France. At the opening of the campaign 
of 1813 Cumberland was promoted to be a 
field-marshal in the British army, and in 
January 1815 he was made a G.C.B. on the 
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extension of the order of the Bath. It now 
became apparent that the duke might possibly 
succeed to the throneof England. He accord- 
ingly married at Strelitz on 29 May 1815 his 
cousin, Frederica Caroline Sophia Alexan- 
drina, daughter of the Duke of Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz, and widow of Prince Frederick of 
Prussia and of Prince Frederick of Solms- 
Braunfels. This marriage, solemnised ac- 
cording to the rites of the English church on 
29 Aug. 1815 at Carlton House, received the 
consent of the prince regent, but was most 
obnoxious to Queen Charlotte, who until the 
end of her life absolutely refused to receive 
the Duchess of Cumberland. It was not 
popular among the English people, who were 
prejudiced against the duke, and even the 
tory House of Commons refused to grant him 
the increase in his income, from 18,000/. to 
24,0007. a year, which was subsequently 
granted to the Dukes of Clarence, Kent, and 
Cambridge. 

The accession of the prince. regent as 
George IV greatly increased Cumberland’s 
power. His influence over the king was only 
rivalled by that of the Marchioness of Con- 
yngham, and Greville’s ‘Journals’ show how 
that influence was consistently maintained. 
The duke had the power of a strong mind 
over a weak one, and this influence, always 
exercised in the tory interest, caused him to 
be absolutely loathed by the radical journal- 


ists. Yet he sought no wealth or honour for | 


himself, and the only appointment he re- 
ceived was in January 1827, the colonelcy 
of the royal horse guards (the blues). The 
death of the Princess Charlotte, and then 


that of the Duke of York, brought him nearer | 


to the throne, and his policy was closely 
watched. He opposed the repeal of the Test 
and Corporation Acts with vigour, and when 
the Catholic Emancipation Bill was intro- 


duced into the House of Lords he said: | 


‘T will act as I believe my sainted father 
would wish me to act, and that is to oppose 
to the utmost the dangerous measure, and 
to withdraw all confidence from the danger- 
ous men who are forcing it through parlia- 
ment.’ 

The accession of William IV put an end 
to Cumberland’s influence on English politics. 
One of the first measures of the new reign 
was the placing of the royal horse guards 
under the authority of the commander-in- 
chief of the army. ‘This measure was con- 
trary to old precedent. Cumberland regarded 
it as a personal insult to himself, and at 
once resigned the coloneley of the blues. 
He continued to. attend regularly in the 
House of Lords, and energetically opposed 
the Reform Bill of 1832, the Municipal Cor- 


porations Reform Bill, and the new poor 
law. This conduct made the duke still more 
obnoxious to the radical press and to the whig 
statesmen, and in 1832 a pamphleteer named 
Joseph Phillips published the statement that 
‘the general opinion was that his royal high- 
ness had been the murderer of his servant 
Sellis.” The duke prosecuted the pamphleteer, 
who was immediately found guilty by the 
jury without retiring, and sentenced to six 
months’ imprisonment. Lord Brougham in 
the House of Lords went nearly as far, and 
deliberately called him to his face ‘the illus- 
trious duke—illustrious only by courtesy.’ 
William IV did not hesitate to insult his 
brother also, and in 1833, full of reforming 
ardour, he granted a liberal constitution to 
his Hanoverian dominions, which was drawn 
up by Professor Dahlmann. This constitu- 
tion was submitted by the king to his brothers, 
the Duke of Sussex and the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, who was governing Hanover as 
viceroy, but it was not even laid before 
Cumberland, the heir presumptive to the 
throne of Hanover. A further accusation 
was made openly in the House of Commons. 
The duke had been since 1817 grand master 
of the Irish Orangemen, and he was accused 
of making use of this position to pose as the 
defender of protestantism, and to tamper with 
the loyalty of the army. These accusations 
were only set at rest by the duke’s categorical 
denial, and by the assistance he rendered in 
suppressing the whole of the Orange societies 
at the request of the government. 

Upon the accession of Queen Victoria to 
the throne of England, the duke, under the 
regulations of the Salic law, succeeded to the 
German dominions of his family as King Er- 
nest I of Hanover. He first took the oath 
of allegiance to the queen as an English peer, 
and then started for Hanover, where he took 
over the administration of his new kingdom 
from the Duke of Cambridge, who had acted 
as viceroy during the two preceding reigns. 
He at once cancelled the constitution, which 
had been granted by William IV,andassumed 
absolute power, a proceeding which drew 
down upon him the hatred of the liberal 

arties, both in England and in Hanover. 
The Hanoverian radicals conspired against 
him and projected open rebellion, and in the 
English House of Commons Colonel Perronet 
Thompson proposed that he should be de- 
prived of his right to succeed to the throne if 
Queen Victoria should die. The fact that he 
was the next heir to the throne was the 
reason which urged the whig cabinet to hurry 
on the queen’s marriage ; and King Ernest, 
who had commenced his reign by quarrelling 
with the queen about the Hanover crown 
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jewels, loudly protested against her mariage, 
and refused to be present at it. , 

The reign of King Ernest was popular in 
Hanover. The personal interest which he took 
in the affairs of his people, compared with the 
absenteeism of his three immediate prede- 
cessors, compensated to a great extent for his 
unbending toryism. In 1840, when his power 
was firmly established, he granted his sub- 
jects a new constitution, which was based 
upon modern ideas, and, while maintaining 
the privileges of the aristocracy, recognised 
the right of the people to representation. The 
care which he took of the material interests 
of his people, his accessibility, and the way 
in which he identified himself with Hanover, 
made up for his roughness of manner and 
confidence in himself. In 1848 he was sup- 
ported by his people, and was able to sup- 
press with ease the beginnings of revolt. In 
England he became yet more unpopularowing 
to his conduct with regard to the Stade tolls 
(see The Stade Duties Considered, by William 
Hutt, M.P., London, 1839). Scandals, too, 
were associated with his name by the con- 
duct of Mrs. Olivia Serres, who called herself 
Princess Olive of Cumberland, and claimed 
to be the king’s legitimate daughter. The 
king continued his interest in English politics; 
constantly corresponded with his old friends 
and the leaders of the tory party, and never 
swerved from the opinions of his youth. He 
had many domestic misfortunes; in 1841 he 
lost his wife, and his only son, afterwards 
George V of Hanover, was afflicted with total 
blindness. 

An interesting account of the court of 
Ernest of Hanover has been published by his 
English domestic chaplain (‘The Court and 
Times of King Ernest of Hanover,’ by the 
Rey. C. Allix Wilkinson), from which it 
appears that the character of the monarch 
remained the same throughout his life. He 
was always a plain, downright man, and his 
manners are well summed in the words of 
William IV, which were quoted to Mr. Wil- 
kinson by Dean Wellesley: ‘ Ernest is not a 
bad fellow, but if any one has a corn he is 
sure to tread on it.’ Of all the sons of 
George III he was the one who had the 
strongest will, the best intellect, and greatest 
courage. 

King Ernest died on 18 Nov. 1851 at his 
palace of Herrenhausen, at the age of eighty, 
and was buried on the 26th amidst the uni- 
versal grief of his people. ‘I have no ob- 
jection to my body being exposed to the view 
of my loyal subjects, he wrote in his will, 
‘that they may cast a last look at me, who 
never had any other object or wish than to 
contribute to their welfare and happiness, 


who have never consulted my own interests, 
while I endeavoured to correct the abuses and 
supply the wants which have arisen during 
a period of 150 years’ absenteeism, and which 
are suficiently explained by that fact.’ Thein- 
scription affixed to the statue of King Ernest 
in the Grande Place of Hanover bears the 
words, ‘Dem Landes Vater sein treues Volk.’ 
[There is no good biography of King Ernest 
of Hanover extant; of the obituary notices the 
most valuable are those in the Times, the Ex- 
aminer, and inthe Gent. Mag. for January 1852 ; 
for his military career see Jones’s Narrative of 
the War in the Low Countries (London, 1795), 
the biographies in Philippart’s Royal Military 
Calendar, and the record of the 15th hussars; for 
the attack on his life by Sellis, Jesse’s Life of 
George III, ii. 541-6, and Rose’s Diaries and 
Correspondence, ii. 437-46 ; for his quarrel with 
William IV see Stocqueler’s Hist. of the Royal 
Horse Guards; for his political career the news- 
papers of the time, and all the memoirs and 
journals, especially Pellew’s Life of Lord Sid- 
mouth and the Greville Journals; and for his 
later life Reminiscences of the Court and Times 
of King Ernest of Hanover, by the Rey. C. A. 
Wilkinson. | H. M.S. 


ERNULF or ARNULF (1040-1124), 
bishop of Rochester, was of French birth 
(‘natione Gallus’), and brought up in Nor- 
mandy at the famous monastery of the Bec, 
where Lanfranc his teacher and Anselm, his 
senior by about seven years, became lifelong 
friends. Krnulf, too, entered the order of 
St. Benedict, and long lived as a brother of 
the monastery of St. Lucian at Beauvais. It 
is probable that he is the Arnulf ‘the gram- 
marian’ to whom St. Anselm refers (Zp. ly.) 
as proficient in the accidence (‘in declina- 
tionibus’), congratulating one Maurice for 
having the advantage of his instruction. But 
after a while the disorder occasioned by cer- 
tain unruly elements in the house—we are 
left to guess the precise cause—made Ernulf 
seek another abode. He consulted his old 
master Lanfranc, now (it is implied) arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who recommended him 
to come to England ‘ quia ibi [at Beauvais} 
animam suam salvare non posset.’ So to 
Canterbury, some time after 1070, he came, 
and dwelt with the monks of Christ Church 
for all the days of Lanfranc, who died in 
1089, and was made prior by Archbishop 
Anselm. He was careful for the fabric of the 
cathedral, and carried on Anselm’s work, 
during his exile, of rebuilding the choir on a 
much extended and far grander plan than 
the previous structure of Lanfranc. The new 
choir was distinguished by its splendour of 
marbles and paintings, and of glass such as 
could nowhere else be seen in England. 
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Ernulf was held in repute as an authority 
on canon law, and was consulted on various 
nice points by Bishop Walkelin of Winches- 
ter, to whom he addressed a ‘ Tomellus sive 
Epistola de Incestis Coniugiis.’ The date of 
this treatise is between 1089 (since it men- 
tions Lanfranc as dead) and 1098 (when 
Walkelin himself died). It is printed in 
Luc d’Achery’s ‘ Spicilegium,’ ili. 464-70 
(ed. L. de la Barre, 1723), where it is wrongly 
dated 1115, and in Migne’s ‘ Patrologize Cur- 
sus Compl.’ ser. Lat. clxiii. p. 1457. Another 
letter, written chiefly on the sacramental con- 
troversy, to Lambert, abbot of St. Bertin 
(‘ Epistola solutiones quasdam continens ad 
varias Lamberti abbatis Bertiniani quzs- 
tiones, preecipue de corpore et sanguine Do- 
mini,’ printed in L. d’Achery, ubi supra, iii. 
470-4), probably belongs to the same period 
of Ernulf’s life. It was composed in or after 
1095. <A beautiful manuscript, written in 
the early part of the twelfth century, once 
forming part of the library of St. Albans 
Abbey, and now preserved at Oxford (Cod. 
Bodl. 569), contains the work in immediate 
association with the kindred treatises of Arch- 
bishop Guitmund of Aversa, of Lanfranc, 
and of Anselm. Testimony to the affection 
with which Ernulf was regarded by his neigh- 
bours at, Canterbury may be found in two 
poems addressed to him by Raginald, monk 
of St. Augustine’s, and recently printed by 
Dr. Liebermann (Neues Archiv der Gesell- 
schaft fiir dltere deutsche Geschichtskunde, 
1888, xiii. 537, et seq.) 

In 1107, through the influence of Anselm, 
Ernulf was promoted to the important abbacy 
of Peterborough, where his rule was remem- 
bered not only by his businesslike activity, 
but also by his personal saintliness and mild 
and gracious bearing. His popularity had its 
witness in the increased number of the 
monks. At Peterborough, as at Canterbury, 
he built considerable additions, but these were 
destroyed by fire; and he was just planning 
a new building when he was called to the 
see of Rochester, on the advancement of its 
bishop, Ralph, to that of Canterbury in 1114. 
King Henry, says the ‘ Peterborough Chro- 
nicle,’ was on his way to the continent when 
he was detained at Burne (Hastbourne) by 
stress of weather. While waiting there he 
sent for the abbot of Peterborough to come 
to him in haste, and on his arrival urged him 
to accept the bishopric of Rochester. The 
suggestion was Archbishop Ralph’s (Hap- 
MER, Hist. Nov. p. 225; Gurvase or CANn- 
TERBURY, Op. Hist. i. 877), and was sup- 
ported by the prelates and barons present, 
but Ernulf long withstood. The king then 
ordered the archbishop to lead him to Can- 


terbury and there bless him to bishop, ‘wolde 
he, nolde he;’ and thus it seems Ernulf was 
constrained to yield 19 Sept.1114. But the 
monks of Peterborough were sorry, for that 
he was a very good and meek man, and did 
full well for his monastery, both within and 
without. 

The statement (Lu Neve, Fast? Eccl. Angi. 
il. 558, ed. Hardy) that Florence of Worces- 
ter (Chron. ii. 67, ed. B. Thorpe, 1849) and 
Symeon of Durham (Hist. Reg., ad an., ii. 
248, ed. T. Arnold, 1885) date Ernulf’s elec- 
tion as bishop on 15 Aug. rests on an appa- 
rent misreading of the text. He was invested 
at Canterbury 28 Sept., installed at Rochester 
10 Oct. (HaApmmr, 1. c.), and consecrated at 
Canterbury in company with Geoffrey, bishop 
of Hereford, 26 Dec. (2d. p. 286). Of his pon- 
tifical career little is related beyond his as- 
sistance at consecrations of other bishops. 
The confidence which he still enjoyed among 
the monks of Canterbury is shown by the ap- 
peal they made to him in 1128 to support 
their protest against the appointment of any 
one but a monk to be their archbishop (Gur- 
VASE OF CANTERBURY, ii. 880). But Ernulf 
was already declining in health, and died 
not long after (15 March 1124), being eighty- 
four years of age. 

Besides the two letters already mentioned 
Ernulf was the author of a great collection 
of documents relating to the church of Ro- 
chester, English laws (from /uthelberht on- 
wards), papal decrees, and other materials 
for English and ecclesiastical history. This 
famous work, known as the ‘Textus Roffen- 
sis,’ is preserved among the muniments of 
Rochester Cathedral. Extracts were printed 
by Wharton, ‘Anglia Sacra,’ i.329-40 (1691), 
and Wilkins, ‘ Leges Anglo-Saxonicze’ (1721); 
and the whole was published by Thomas 
Hearne in 1720, 

[William of Malmesbury’s Gesta Pontificum 
Anglorum, p. 137 et seq. (ed N. KE, S. A. Hamil- 
ton, 1870), and the Peterborough Chronicle 
(Anglo-Saxon Chronicles, i. 370, cf. 374, ed. 
B. Thorpe, 1861). There is a letter probably 
written to him by St. Anselm (‘ Clarissimo Ar- 
nulfo frater Anselmus salutem,’ &c., ep. xxx. Op. 
p- 322 et seq., 2nd ed. Gerberon, 1721) ; and refe- 
rences in epp. ly. (p. 331) and Ixy. (p. 336). See 
also Eadmer’s Hist. Nov. pp. 291, 294, ed. 
M. Rule; Gervase of Canterbury’s Oper. Hist. 
ii. 294, ed. W. Stubbs, besides the places cited 
in the text. OC. E.du Boulay’s Hist. Univ. Paris, 
ji. 432, confounds our Ernulf with an earlier 
chanter of Chartres, a disciple of Fulbert, bishop 
of that see (d. 1029), while Bale’s Seriptt. Brit. 
Cat. ii. 70, pp. 184 et seq.. seems to mix him up 
with the famous Arnold of Brescia. Cf. Gun- 
ton’s Hist. of the Church of Peterborough, pp. 
20-1 (1686).] Iie Up det 
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ERRINGTON, ANTHONY, D.D. 
1719 ?), catholic divine, was a member of 
the Northumbrian family. His name appears 
in a list of Douay writers, but he was more 
probably educated at Lisbon and Paris. He 
is said to have died about 1719. 

He wrote: 1. ‘Catechistical Discourses,’ 
Paris, 1654, 16mo, dedicated to the ‘Princesse 
Henrietta Maria, daughter of England.’ 
2.‘ Missionarium: sive opusculum practicum, 
pro fide propaganda et conservanda,’ Rome, 
1672, 12mo. 

[Catholic Mag. (1832), ii. 257 ; Dodd’s Church 
Hist. iii. 295; Gillow’s Bibl. Dict.] Mee 


ERRINGTON, GEORGE (1804-1886), 
catholic archbishop, the second of the three 
sonsof Thomas Errington, esq., by Katherine, 
daughter of Walter Dowdall of Dublin, was 
born on 14 Sept. 1804, on his father’s pro- 
perty at Clintz, near Richmond in Yorkshire. 
He was entered at St. Cuthbert’s College, 
Ushaw, near Durham, 16 Aug. 1814, where 
he remained until August 1821. In Octo- 
ber he started for Rome, where on 21 Nov. 
1821 he was enrolled as an ecclesiastical stu- 
dent at the English College. In 1824 he re- 
ceived a ‘ proxime accessit’ in dogmatic, and 


the second prize in scholastic theology. On: 
17 Dec. 1825 he was ordained subdeacon, and | 


on 23 Dec. 1826 deacon, having in that year 
obtained a ‘ proxime accessit e schola locorum 
Theologicorum.’ In 1827 he took his degree 
as doctor of divinity, and on 22 Dec. he was 
ordained priest in St. John Lateran. On 
Dr. (afterwards Cardinal) Wiseman assuming 
the rectorship of the English College at Rome, 
Errington, on 29 May 1852, was appointed 
vice-rector. 


travelled for eight years through France and | 


Spain in company with his eldest brother, 
Michael, adding to his intimate knowledge of 
Italian a mastery of the French and Spanish 
languages. In 1840 he accompanied Mer. 
‘Wiseman, then recently consecrated bishop 
of Melipotamus, to England. There they 
settled at St. Mary’s College, Oscott, over 
which Errington presided from August 1843 
to June 1847, Wiseman being then removed 
from the midland district to go as pro-vicar- 
apostolic to London. Errington went as a 
missionary priest in February 1848 to Liver- 
pool, where he took charge of St. Nicholas’s 
Chapel. Thence in July 1849 he was sent 
to St. John’s Chapel in Salford, on the site 
of which he built the present St. John’s 
Cathedral. On the establishment of the new 
catholic hierarchy in England, Errington, in 
September 1850, was nominated the first 
bishop of Plymouth. He received episcopal 
consecration in St. John’s, Salford, on 25 July 


1851 at the hands of Cardinal Wiseman. On 
7 Aug. he took possession of his see in the 
chapel of St. Mary’s, Plymouth. He left 
the diocese upon his nomination in March 
1855 as coadjutor to Cardinal Wiseman, with 
the right of succession to the archdiocese of 
Westminster. In April 1855 Errington was 
translated to the archbishopric of Trebizond 
in partibus, and in June went to London to 
reside with Cardinal Wiseman. In October 
1855 he was appointed administrator of the 
diocese of Clifton, and held the position for 
sixteen months. Prior Park was sold under 
Errington’s direction, and the financial em- 
barrassments of the diocese cleared up. On 
5 Dec. 1856 he was made assistant at the 
pontifical throne, and in that capacity, on 
15 Feb. 1857, was chosen by Pius IX to as- 
sist that pontiff in the consecration in the 
Sistine chapel of Dr. Clifford as bishop of 
Clifton. On2 July 1862, in obedience to the 
decision of the sovereign pontiff, Errington 
was relieved from any further connection 
with the archdiocese of Westminster, it being 
deemed expedient that his association with 
Cardinal Wiseman in its governance should 
cease. LHrrington had long won to himself 
the title of the ‘Iron Archbishop,’ and Wise- 
man was made of less rigid materials. Twice 
after his removal from Westminster Erring- 
ton was offered important sees by Pius IX, 
but he preferred to remain in retirement. 


In September 1865, however, he accepted, 


and held for more than three years, from 
Bishop Goss of Liverpool, charge of the 
missions in the Isle of Man. In 1868 he was 
elected by propaganda to be the apostolic de- 


legate for the missions in Scotland, an ap- 


His health broke down and he pointment which he first accepted, but im- 


mediately afterwards resigned. From De- 


_cember 1869 to July 1870 he assisted as 


Archbishop of Trebizond at the Gicumenical 
Council of the Vatican. He returned home 
with Bishop Clifford, who had meanwhile 
repurchased Prior Park for the diocese of 
Clifton. Clifford induced him to undertake 
the tuition of the young theological students 
at St. Paul’s College. He settled there in 
October 1870, and passed the happiest years 


of his life at Prior Park. He died at Prior 


Park on 19 Jan. 1886, and was buried on the 
26th in the college church. He was a man 
of inflexible integrity and profound erudition. 

[See Bishop Clifford’s Discourse at Archbishop 
Errington’s Funeral, 8vo, pp. 23; Times, 20 Jan. 
1886; Maziere Brady’s Episcopal Succession in 


England, &c., pp. 376, 486, 437, 473 ; Shepherd’s | 


Reminiscences of Prior Park College, p. 20; Dr. 
Oliver's Collections illustrating the History of 
the Catholic Religion in Cornwall, &c., pp. 297= 
299.1 C. 
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ERRINGTON, JOHN EDWARD (1806- 
1862), civil engineer, eldest son of John Er- 
rington, was born at Hull 29 Dec. 1806. At 
an early age he was placed with an engineer 
officer then conducting extensive public works 
in Ireland. After a time he became assistant 
to Mr. Padley in the surveys which he made 
in the early stages of railways in England. 
This employment brought him into connec- 
tion with Mr. Rastick, C.E., by whom he was 
engaged to help inthe preparation of the plans 
for the Birmingham end of the Grand Junc- 
tion railway. At this period he first met 
Joseph Locke [q. v.] When the Grand Junc- 
tion railway came under the sole direction of 
Locke, he gave Errington an appointment as 
resident engineer, and entrusted to him the 
superintendence of the construction of a por- 
tion of the line. After the completion of that 
railway in 1837, he took charge of the line 
from Glasgow by Paisley to Greenock, and in 
1841 laid out and constructed the harbour 
works of the latter seaport. In 1843, in con- 
junction with Locke, he made the plans for the 
Lancaster and Carlisle railway, the works on 
which were carried out under his sole charge. 
He also constructed the Caledonian railway, 
1848, the Clydesdale Junction railway, the 
Scottish Central, the Scottish Midland Junc- 
tion, and the Aberdeen railway; and he either 
brought forward or was consulted about the 
entire system of railways from Lancaster to 
Inverness. After the commencement of the 
larger works in Scotland he removed to Lon- 
don, and devoted his attention to the various 
additions and branches made to the railways 
constructed under his own and Locke’s super- 
intendence. He joined the Institution of Civil 
Engineers as an associate in 1831,and became 
amember 22 Jan. 1839 ; he wasa member of the 
council in 1850, and a vice-president 1861-2, 
and bequeathed 1,000/. to the institution. 
During his career he was engaged in various 
parliamentary contests, when the conscien- 
tious and clear manner in which he gave his 
evidence had always great weight with the 
committees. He endeavoured to make rail- 
ways commercially successful, and at the 
same time to combine elegance with strength 
and economy of design. His bridges on the 
Lancaster and Carlisle and the Caledonian 
railways, and those across the Thames at 
Richmond, Kew, and Kingston, show his suc- 
cess. Latterly he was appointed engineer to 
the London and South-Western Railway 
Company, and his plan for the line from 
Yeovil to Exeter was accepted in 1856. The 
works wereimmediately commenced,and after 
great difliculties, owing to the heavy tunnels at 
Crewkerne and Honiton, the line was opened 
in 1860. Several branches of this line were 


also constructed under his direction. After 
the completion of this work his health failed, 
and he died at his residence, 6 Pall Mall East, 
London, 4 July 1862, aged 55, and was buried 
in Kensal Green cemetery, in close proximity 
to his friend and associate, Locke. 


[Minutes of Proceedings of Institute of Civil 
Engineers, xxii. 626-9 (1863); Times, 7 July 
1862, p. 6.] Garb: 


ERRINGTON, WILLIAM (1716-1768), 
catholic divine, born 17 July 1716, was son 
of Mark Errington, gentleman, of Wiltshire, 
and his wife Martha (Baker). He was sent 
to the English college, Douay, in or about 
1737, and after his ordination remained in 
the college for some time as a professor. He 
then came on the English mission and resided 
for many years in London with Bishop Chal- 
loner [q. v.] At the bishop’s request he at- 
tempted about 1760 to establish a middle- 
class boys’ school, first in Buckinghamshire 
and then in Wales, but no record of either 
of these academies has been preserved. In 
January 1762 he removed for another trial 
to Betley, near Newcastle-under-Lyme, Staf- 
fordshire. Of this school no particulars are 
known except that he appointed the Rev. 
John Hurst as the master. Soon afterwards 
Errington secured a more suitable place for 
the establishment, and in March 1763 the 
scholars, twelve in number, were removed 
to Sedgley Park in the same county. This 
was the humble beginning of an academy 
which flourished on the same spot for more 
than a century, and which became the place 
of education for many of the catholic clergy, 
for thousands of catholics in the middle ranks, 
and for not a few in the higher grades of the 
laity. The house, usually called in the neigh- 
bourhood the Park Hall, was the residence 
of John, lord Ward, who removed from it 
soon after he was created Viscount Dudley 
and Ward in 1763. Lord Ward was assailed 
in parliament because he had let his house 
for a ‘ popish school,’ but he ably vindicated 
his conduct. Errington appears to have been 
chiefly engaged in the general arrangements 
of the house, and soon after the appointment 
of the Rev. Hugh Kendall as first president 
of the school in May 1763, he returned to 
the mission in London, where he became 
archdeacon of the chapter and also its trea- 
surer. After his death, which occurred in 
London on 28 Sept. 1768, his legal represen- 
tatives being unwilling to take charge of the 
establishment at Sedgley Park, of which he 
was the founder and proprietor, solicited 
Bishop Hornyold, vicar-apostolic of the mid- 
land district, to undertake its management. 
That prelate comphed with their request, and 
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the school flourished greatly under his super- 
intendence. 

[Husenbeth’s Hist. of Sedgley Park, pp. 9-17; 
Barnard’s Life of Challoner, p. 139; Kirk’s Biogr. 
Collections, manuscript quoted in Gillow’s Bibl. 
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ERROL, eighth Eart or (d.1631). [See 
Hay, Francis. | 


ERSKINE, CHARLES (1680-1763), 
lord justice clerk, was the third son of Sir 
Charles Erskine or Areskine of Alva, bart., 
by his wife, Christian, daughter of Sir James 
Dundas of Arniston, and great-grandson of 
John Erskine, earl of Mar, treasurer of Scot- 
land. He was born in 1680, and is said to 
have been at first educated for the church. 
On 26 Noy. 1700 he was appointed one of 
the four regents of the university of Edin- 
burgh, whose duties were to teach a qua- 
driennial course of logic, ethics, metaphysics, 
and natural philosophy. He resigned this 
office on 17 Oct. 1707, and on 7 Nov, follow- 
ing, in spite of the protest of the town coun- 
cil, became the first professor of public law 
in the university. Erskine was admitted a 
member of the Faculty of Advocates onl4 July 
1711, and in 1714 was appointed advocate- 
depute for the western circuit. He purchased 
the estate of Tinwald in Dumfriesshire, and 
at the general election in April 1722 was re- 
turned as the member for that county. On 
29 May 1725 Erskine was appointed sclicitor- 
general for Scotland, and wasat the same time 
by sign-manual granted the privilege, which 
had hitherto belonged to the lord advocate 
alone, of pleading within the bar. The grant 
of this privilege was strongly objected to 
by Sir Hugh Dalrymple, then president of 
the court, as being contrary to act of parlia- 
ment, but the same privilege has nearly al- 
ways been enjoyed by the holder of the office 
of solicitor-general from that date (Cal. of 
State Papers, Home Office, 1760-5, pp. 55-6). 
Erskine was re-elected for the county of Dum- 
fries at the general election in 1727, and again 
in 1734, when he was also returned for the 
Dumfries district of burghs. On 20 Jan. 1737 
he was appointed lord advocate in the place 
of Duncan Forbes, who had been made lord 
president of the court of session. At the 
general election in May 1741, Erskine was 
elected for the Wick district of burghs ; 
but in the following year his election was 
declared void, and he thereupon resigned 
office, being succeeded by Robert Craigie of 
Glendoick. Erskine returned to practice at 
the bar, and upon the death of Sir James 
Mackenzie of Royston was elevated to the 
bench as Lord Tinwald on 23 Noy. 1744. He 
was appointed lord justice clerk, in the place 


of Andrew Fletcher of Milton, on 15 June 
1748, and died at Edinburgh on 6 April 1763, 
aged 83. Tytler says that as a lawyer 
Erskine ‘ was esteemed an able civilian ; he 
speke with ease and gracefulness, and in a 
dialeet which was purer than that of most of 
his contemporaries ; as a judge his demeanour 
was grave and decorous, and accompanied 
witha gentleness and suavity of manners that 
were extremely ingratiating’ (i. 55). While 
in the House of Commons he seems to have 
spoken but rarely, and his name only occurs 
twice in the volumes of the ‘ Parliamentary 
History’ (ix. 824, x. 294-5). 

Erskine married, first, on 21 Dec. 1712, 
Grizel Grierson, heiress of Barjarg, Dumfries- 
shire; and secondly, on 26 Aug. 1753, Eliza- 
beth, daughter of William Harestanes of 
Craigs, Kirkcudbrightshire, and widow of Dr. 
William Maxwell of Preston. His portrait, 
taken at the age of thirty-one by T. Hudson, 
was engraved by J. McArdell. 

His younger son, by his first wife, JAMES 
ERsKINE, was born on 20 June 1722, and was 
admitted an advocate on 6 Dec. 1748. In 
1748 he became sheriff depute of Perthshire, 
and in 1754 one of the barons of the exche- 
quer in Scotland. He was appointed knight- 
marshal of Scotland on the death of John, 
third earl of Kintore, in 1758, and three years 
afterwards succeeded Patrick Boyle of She- 
walton as a judge of the court of session, 
taking his seat on the bench as Lord Barjarg 
18 June 1761. He afterwards took the title 
of Alva in lieu of Barjarg, and died on 13 May 
1796, in the seventy-third year of his age. 
He married twice, first, on 19 June 1749, 
Margaret, daughter and coheiress of Hugh 
Macguire of Drumdow, Ayrshire, who died 
in April 1766; and secondly, Jean, only 
daughter of John Stirling of Herbertshire, 
and widow of Sir James Stirling, bart. 


[Brunton and Haig’s Senators of the College of 
Justice (1832), pp. 513-14, 526 ; Omond’s Lord 
Advocates of Scotland (1883), ii. 1-8 ; Tytler’s 
Memoirs of Lord Kames (1814), i. 53-5; Scots 
Mag. 1763, xxy. 180, 1796, lviii. 362 ; Bromley’s 
Catalogue of Engraved British Portraits (1793), 
p. 374 ; Foster’s Peerage (1883), pp. 605-6; Offi- 
cial Return of Lists of Members of Parliament, 
pt. 11. pp. 60, 70, 83, 84; 97.] GuabRaBs 


ERSKINE, DAVID, second Lorp Carp- 
Ross (1616-1671), royalist, was the only son 
of Henry Erskine, second son of the second 
marriage of John Erskine, earl of Mar, and 
heir to the barony of Cardross, by his wife 
Margaret, only daughter of Sir James Bel- 
lenden of Broughton, near Edinburgh. On 
the death of his grandfather in December 
1634 he became vested in the title of Card- 
ross, and was served heir to his father in 
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the barony, 17 March 1636-7. He was one 
of the few peers who protested against the 
delivering up of Charles I to the English 
army at Newcastle in 1646, and was a pro- 
moter of the ‘ engagement’ in 1648, for which 
he was fined 1,000Z., and debarred from sitting 
in parliament in 1649. He died in 1671. He 
was twice married: first, in 1645, to Anne, 
fifth daughter of Sir Thomas Hope, bart., of 
Craighall, Edinburghshire, by whom he had 
Henry, third lord Cardross [q. v.]; and se- 
condly, in 1655, to Mary, youngest daughter 
of Sir George Bruce of Carnock, Vifeshire. 

[Douglas’s Pecrage of Scotland (Wood), i. 273; 
Addit. MS. 23114, ff. 42, 59, 62, 81.] G.G. 

ERSKINE, DAVID, Lorp Dun (1670- 
1758), Scotch judge, son of David Erskine of 
Dun, near Montrose, Forfarshire, was born 
in 1670, and studied at the universities of 
St. Andrews and of Paris. He became a 
member of the Scottish bar on 19 Noy. 1698, 
and soon rose to eminence. He represented 
Vorfarshire at the convention of estates, 1689, 
and in the parliaments of 1690, 1691, 1693, 
1695, and 1696, and opposed the union. In 
November 1710 he took his seat as an ordi- 
nary lord by the title of Lord Dun, and on 
13 April 1714 was also appointed a lord of 
justiciary. He resigned his justiciary gown 
in 1744 and his office as an ordinary lord in 
1758, and died 26 May 1758 in the eighty- 
fifth year of his age (Scots Mag. xx. 276-7). 
He is author of a little volume entitled ‘Lord 
Duw’s Friendly and Familiar Advices adapted 
to the various Stations and Conditions of 
Life,’ 12mo, Edinburgh, 1754. His argu- 
ments on the doctrine of passive obedience 
were assailed the same year by Dr. Robert 
Wallace, minister at Moffat, who charac- 
terises Erskine as ‘a venerable old man, of 
very great experience, and greatly distin- 
guished for piety.’ 

[Brunton and Haig’s Account of the Senators 
of the College of Justice, p. 491; Addit. MS. 
6860, f. 29.] G. G. 


ERSKINE, Sir DAVID (1772-1837), 
dramatist and antiquary, the natural son of 
David Steuart Erskine, eleventh earl of 
Buchan [q. v.], was born in 1772. In early 
life he bore a captain’s commission in the 
3lst foot, and also belonged to the York 
rangers. On the reduction of the 31st regi- 
ment, he was appointed a professor at the 
Royal Military Academy, Sandhurst. The 
Earl of Munster was there placed under his 
tuition, as were others of William IV’s chil- 
dren, and at their request Erskine received 
the honour of knighthood, 11 Sept. 1830 
(Gent. Mag. vol. ci. pt. i. p.79). His father 
dying in 1829 bequeathed to him for life the 
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whole of his unentailed estates, including Dry- 
burgh Abbey, Berwickshire, which thence- 
forth became his permanent residence. Ers- 
kine, who was F.S.A. Scot., director of the 
Royal Academy of Edinburgh, and one of 
the founders of the Scots Military and Naval 
Academy in that city, died 22 Oct. 1837, 
aged 65. On 17 Noy. 1798 he married his 
cousin, Hlizabeth, second daughter of Thomas, 
lord Erskine (¢d. vol. lxviii. pt. ii. p. 993), and 
after her death, 2 Aug. 1800 (2d. vol. Ixx. 
pt. i. p. 804), he married secondly a Miss 
Ellis. He is the author of: 1. ‘ Airyformia; 
or Ghosts of great note,’ 12mo, Kelso, 1825, 
2. ‘King James the First of Scotland; a 
tragedy in five acts’ (and in verse), 12mo, 
Kelso, 1827. 3. ‘Love amongst the Roses: 
or Guilford in Surrey; a military opera, in 
three acts’ (and in prose), 12mo, Kelso, 1827. 
4, ‘King James the Second of Scotland, an 
historical drama, in five acts’ (and in verse), 
12mo, Kelso, 1828. 5. ‘Mary, Queen of 
Scots; or Melrose in ancient times... an 
historical melo-drama’ (in three acts and in 
prose), 12mo, Edinburgh, 1829. 6. ‘ Annals 
and Antiquities of Dryburgh, and_ other 
places on the Tweed, second edition,’ 12mo, 
Kelso, 1836. 

[Gent. Mag. new ser. vill. 652; Brit. Mus. 
Cat. ; Erskine’s Annals of Dryburgh, 2nd edit. 
pp. 49-50.] G. G. 


ERSKINE, DAVID MONTAGU, second 
Lorp Erskinr (1776-1855), diplomatist, 
eldest son of Thomas, first lord Erskine [q. v.], 
the great orator, by Frances, daughter of 
Daniel Moore, M.P., was born, before his 
father was called to the bar, in 1776. He 
was educated at Westminster School and at 
Christ Church, Oxford, and was called to the 
barat Lincoln’s Innin 1802. He did not, how- 
ever, try to follow his father’s profession, but 
was elected M.P. for Portsmouth on 19 Feb. 
1806 in his place, when he was made lord 
chancellor, and then obtained the appoint- 
ment of minister plenipotentiary to the United 
States of America in July 1806. He was 
well fitted for the duties of this post, as he 
had married in 1799 the daughter of General 
John Cadwallader of Philadelphia, the com- 
panion of Washington and one of the leaders 
of the American revolution. He returned to 
England in 1809, and succeeded his father as 
second Lord Erskine in November 1823, and 
he remained unemployed until 1825, when 
he was appointed minister plenipotentiary at 
Stuttgard, from which place he was pro- 
moted to the legation at Munich in February 
1828. He remained at Munich for more than 
fifteen years, during which he had no oppor- 


| tunity of distinguishing himself, and retired on 
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a pension in November 1843. Erskine then 
returned to England, and settled at Butler’s 
Green in Sussex, where he died on 19 March 
1855. He married three times, and left by his 
first wife a family of five sons [see ERsKINE, 
Epwarp Morris] and seven daughters. 


[Gent. Mag. May 1855.] Jaly MTS 


ERSKINE,DAVIDSTEUART, eleventh 
Ear or Bucuan (1742-1829), eldest son of 
Henry David, tenth earl, by his wife Agnes, 
daughter of Sir James Steuart, bart., of Colt- 
ness, was born 1 June 1742 (O.8.) He was 
a brother of the Hon. Henry Erskine [q. v.] 
and Thomas, lord Erskine [q. v.] _ During 
his father’s life his title was Lord Cardross. 
He received his early education partly from 
his mother, who had studied mathematics 
under Colin Maclaurin, and partly from a 
private tutor, after which he entered the uni- 
versity of Glasgow. There he found leisure 
to study the arts of designing, etching, and 
engraving in the academy of Robert Foulis. 
An etching by him of the abbey of Icolmkill 
was prefixed to his account of that abbey in 
vol. i. of the ‘ Transactions of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland.’ After his university 
studies were completed his father endeavoured 
without success to obtain for him a commis- 
sion in the guards, and he ultimately joined the 
32nd Cornwall regiment of foot, with which 
heservedforafew years. Through the interest 
of Lord Chatham he was in 1766 appointed 
secretary to the embassy to Spain, but, it is 
said, declined to proceed to Madrid on the 
ground that the ambassador, Sir James Gray, 
was a person of inferior rank to him. ‘Sir,’ 
said Johnson, ‘had he gone secretary while 
his inferior was ambassador, he would have 
been a traitor to his rank and family.’ Ac- 
cording to another account he was prevented 
going to Spain by the illness of his father, 
who died shortly afterwards in 1767. The 
family were then staying at Walcot, near 
Bath, and the old earl, some time before his 
death, had joined the sect of the methodists 
patronised by the Countess of Huntingdon. 
The countess and her friends now exerted 
their influence to render the young earl ‘ va- 
liant for the truth,’ and with such success 
that ‘he had the courage to make public pro- 
fession of his opinions, which drew upon him 
the laugh and lash of all the wits and wit- 
lings of the rooms.’ The countess and his 
mother also nominated three eminent minis- 
ters of the connexion as his chaplains, but it 
would appear that his methodist zeal did not 
long survive the change to Scotland. His 
special interest lay in the study of the his- 
tory and antiquities of his native country, 
and there was always a substratum of sin- 


cerity underlying his eccentric vanity. At 
first, however, much of his ‘attention was 
devoted to the improvement of his estates, 
which were much embarrassed. To encourage 
his tenants to introduce improvements he 
gave them leases of nineteen and thirty-eight 
years, an arrangement which has been in- 
timately associated with the progress of agri- 
culture in Scotland. Notwithstanding his 
expenditure of considerable sums on several 
eccentric projects, he accumulated immense 
wealth. 

Shortly after succeeding his father, Buchan 
set himself to reform the method of electing 
Scotch representative peers. At the election 
of April 1768 he protested against the custom 
which had sprung up of lists being sent down. 
by the government of the peers who they 
suggested should be elected; and by syste- 
matically protesting year after year he at last 
succeeded in abolishing the custom. On this 
subject he published in 1780 ‘Speech in- 
tended to be spoken at the Meeting of the 
Peers for Scotland for the General Election 
of their Representatives ; in which a plan is 
proposed for the better Representation of 
the Peerage of Scotland’ In 1780 he suc- 
ceeded in originating the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Scotland, the establishment of 
which was finally determined on at a meet- 
ing held at his house, 27 St. Andrew Square, 
Kdinburgh, on 14 Noy. of this year. The 
original plan of the society included a depart- 
ment concerned with the natural productions 
of the country, and also a pretentious scheme 
of the earl’s for a ‘Caledonian Temple of 
Fame,’ which, through an elaborate system 
of balloting, in some cases extending over a 
series of years, should enshrine the names of 
illustrious Scotsmen living or dead. The 
comprehensive plans of the earl in its institu- 
tion caused some alarm to the principal and 
professors of the university, and the curators 
of the Advocates’ Library, who united in op- 
posing the petition for a royal charter of in- 
corporation, which was nevertheless granted, 
probably through the earl’s influence with 
George III. To the first volume of the 
‘Transactions’ of the society, published in 
1792, he contributed ‘Memoirs of the Life 
of Sir James Steuart Denham, Bart.’ (pp. 
129-39), and ‘ Account of the Parish of Up- 
hall’ (pp. 189-55). 

In 1786 the earl purchased the estate of 
Dryburgh, whither he retired in 1787, and 
where he chiefly spent the remainder of hislife. 
Onthe important occasion he wrote a pompous 
circular Latin epistle to his learned friends, 
which was sent for publication to the ‘ Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine’ (vol. lvii. pt.i. pp. 193-4). 
He communicated an account of the old 
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abbey of Dryburgh to Grose’s ‘ Antiquities’ 
G. 101-9). In 1791 he instituted an annual 
festival in commemoration of James Thom- 
son, at his birthplace, Ednam, Roxburgh- 
shire, and on his grounds at Dryburgh erected 
an Ionic temple, with a statue of Apollo in 
the inside, and a bust of the poet surmount- 
ing the dome. On the occasion he placed 
the first edition of the ‘Seasons’ on the bust, 
and crowned it with a wreath of bays, deli- 
vering at the same time a eulogy on the poet 
(see detailed account of the proceedings with 
the earl’s address in Gent. Mag. vol. 1xi. pt. ii. 
pp. 1019-20, 1083-5). He sent an invitation 
to Burns to be present on the occasion, who 
declined, but sent an ode on Thomson, After 
the death of Burns in 1796, the earl placed 
in his memory an urn of Parian marble beside 
the bust of Thomson. Another bombastic 
exploit of the earl was to erect on the sum- 
mit of a hill on his estate a colossal statue of 
Sir William Wallace, which was placed on 
its pedestal 22 Sept. 1814, the anniversary of 
the victory at Stirling Bridge in 1297. A 
more useful structure was a wire suspension 
bridge over the Tweed near the abbey, con- 
structed in 1817, but blown down in 1850. 
Buchan was a frequent contributor to the 
‘Gentleman’s Magazine,’ the ‘ Bee, and other 
publications, his usual signature when his 
contributions were anonymous being ‘ Al- 
banicus.’ He published separately: 1. ‘An 
Account of the Life, Writings, and Inven- 


tions of Napier of Merchiston,’ written in | 


conjunction with Dr. Walter Minto, 1787. 
2. ‘Essays on the Lives of Fletcher of Saltoun 
andthe Poet Thomson, Biographical, Critical, 
and Political, with some pieces of Thomson 
never before published,’ 1729. 38. ‘Anony- 
mous and Fugitive Essays collected from 
various Periodical Works,’ vol.i.1812. Along 
with Pinkerton he projected the ‘Iconogra- 
phia Scotica,’ 1798. His relation to art, let- 
ters, and antiquities was, however, in great 
part that of a fussy and intermeddling patron. 
On matters of art he kept up an indefatigable 
correspondence with Horace Walpole, who 
‘tried everything but being rude to break off 
the intercourse’ (Letters, viii. 302). Burns 
addressed him in terms of elaborate respect, 
suggestive of ironical intention, and sent him 
a copy of ‘Scots wha hae.’ On antiquarian 
subjects Buchan corresponded frequently 
with Nichols. In 1784 he sent two letters 
to Nichols containing ‘Some Remarks on the 
Progress of the Roman Arms in Scotland 
during the Sixth Campaign of Africanus,’ 
which were published in 1786 in vol. xxxv. 
of the ‘Topographia Britannica.’ Among 
the correspondents who perhaps relished their 
intercourse with him most were the mem- 


bers of the royal family. In certain conjunc- 
tures of affairs he was accustomed to send 
the king a letter of advice or of approval as 
seemed most fitting in the special circum- 
stances, grounding his right to do so on ‘my 
consanguinity to your majesty,’ a claim of 
relationship with which, as laying emphasis 
on his descent from the Stuarts, the king: 
seems to have been sincerely flattered (see 
letters to various members of the royal family 
in Frrcuson’s Henry Erskine and his Times, 
pp. 493-501). It was one of Buchan’s 
foibles to claim the nearest kinship with per- 
sons of distinction to whom he was in the 
remotest degree related. Thomas Browne, 
author of the ‘ Religio Medici, a remote 
progenitor, he deemed worthy to be named 
his grandfather, and he ‘ gloried’ in the ¢ il- 
lustrious and excellent Washington’ as his 
‘cousin’ and ‘friend.’ On the latter account 
he was in the habit of showing special at- 
tention to the distinguished Americans who 


| visited this country, and in 1792 he sent to 


Washington, then president of the United 


| States, an elegantly mounted snuff-box made 


from the tree which sheltered Wallace. 


| Colonel Ferguson, in a note to ‘ Henry Er- 


skine and his Times,’ states that for many 
years the earl had interested himself in the 


establishment of what he called his ‘Com- 


mercium Hpistolicum Literarium,’ or depdét 
of correspondence. The number of letters 
included in this collection was 1,635. They 
were sent to the Advocates’ Library in the 
hope that they would be purchased, but this 
was declined, and they were bought by David 


| Laing, who sold a portion of them to Mr. 


Upcott, the London collector. Those formerly 
in possession of David Laing are now in the 
Laing Collection, University Library, Hdin- 
burgh (No. 364 in List of Manuscript Books 
of David Laing, and No. 588 of Addenda). 
Two volumes have been recovered by the Er- 


_skine family, and there are also a few of the 


letters in the library of the British Museum. 

Buchan, through Lady Scott, prevailed on 
Sir Walter to accept as a burial-place the 
sepulchral aisle of Scott’s Haliburton ances- 
tors in Dryburgh. During Scott’s serious 
illness in 1819, Buchan endeavoured to force 
his way into the patient’s room. He after- 
wards explained that he had made arrange- 
ments for Scott’s funeral, which he wished 
to communicate to Scott himself. Buchan 
was to pronounce a funeral oration (Life of 
Scott, chap. xliv.) After attending the earl’s 
funeral at Dryburgh, 25 April 1829, Scott 
expressed his sense of relief that he had es- 
caped the ‘patronage and fuss Lord Buchan 
would have bestowed on his funeral had he 
happened to survive him’ (7d. chap. peat?) 
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In ‘ Peter’s Letters to his Kinsfolk’ Lockhart 
thus describes the appearance of the earl: ‘I 
do not remember to have seen a more exqui- 
site old head, and think it is no wonder that 
so many portraits have been painted of him, 
The features are all perfect, but the greatest 
beauty is in the clear blue eyes, which are 
chased in his headin a way that might teach 
something to the best sculptor in the world. 
Neither is there any want of expression in 
these fine features, although indeed they are 
very far from conveying the same ideas of 
power and penetration which fall from the 
overhanging shaggy eyebrows of his brother.’ 
The portraits and busts taken of him were 
very numerous. The painting of him when 
Lord Cardross, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, in 
a Vandyck dress, is in the hall of the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries of Scotland. It was en- 
graved in mezzotinto by Finlayson in 1765. 
A profile by Tassie in 1783 was published in 
1797 in ‘ Iconographia Scotica.’ A painting 
by Runciman is in the museum of the Perth 
Antiquarian Society. To the Faculty of Ad- 
vocates he presented a portrait im crayons 
with an inscription in highly laudatory terms 
written by himself. His portrait when an 
old man, by George Watson, president of the 
Royal Scottish Academy, is engraved in Fer- 
guson’s ‘ Henry Erskine and his Times,’ The 
earl is the subject of a very clever caricature 
in highland dress by Kay. He married at 
Aberdeen in 1771 his cousin Margaret, eldest 
daughter of William Fraser of Fraserfield, 
Aberdeenshire, but by her, who died 12 May 
1819, he had no issue. He had, however, a 
natural son, Sir David Erskine, who is sepa- 
rately noticed. 

He was succeeded as twelfth earl of Bu- 
chan by his nephew, Henry David, son of his 
brother, the Hon. Henry Erskine [q. v.] The 
twelfth earl, born in July 1783, died 18 Sept. 
1857. He married thrice, and David Stuart 
Lirskine, the eldest surviving son by his first 
wife, Elizabeth Cole, daughter of Brigadier- 
general Sir Charles Shipley, sueceeded him 
as thirteenth earl of Buchan. 

[Douglas's Peerage (Wood), i. 280; Kay’s Edin- 
burgh Portraits, i. 286-9; Gent. Mag. vol. xcix. 
pt. ii. pp. 75-8 ; Nichols’s Illustrations, vi. 489- 
521 and passim ; ib. Literary Anecdotes, passim ; 
Lord Campbell's Life of Lord Erskine in Lives 
of the Chancellors; Works of Robert Burns ; 
Lockhart’s Life of Scott ; Horace Walpole’s Let- 
ters; Lord Brougham’s Autobiography ; Life of 
Archibald Constable; Ferguson’s Henry Er- 
skine and his Times, pp. 477-505 and passim. | 

Mode Ale 

ERSKINE, EBENEZER (1680-1754), 
founder of the Scottish secession church, born 
on 22 June (baptised 24 July) 1680 at Dry- 


burgh, Berwickshire (Harper, who gives the 
record of birth and baptism from H. Erskine’s 
manuscript), was the fourth son of Henry 
Erskine (1624-1696) [q. v.], by his second 


awife, Margaret (d. 14 Jan. 1725), daughter 


of Hugh Halcro of Orkney. He was edu- 
cated at Edinburgh University, where he gra- 
duated M.A. (as ‘ Ebenezer Areskine’) on 
28 June 1697. After graduation he became 
chaplain and tutor in the family of John, earl 
of Rothes, at Leslie House, Fife. Having 
been licensed by Kirkcaldy presbytery on 
11 Feb. 1703, he was called to Portmoak, 
Kinross-shire, on 26 May, and ordained there 
on 22 Sept. by the same presbytery. In the 
following year he married. Always diligent 
in the duties of his office, he was without dis- 
tinct evangelical convictions, until the chance 
overhearing of a religious conversation be- 
tween his wife and his brother Ralph [q. v. } 
left an indelible impression on his mind. His 
popularity dates from the impulse thus given 
to his preaching, which was homely in style 
(he wrote, but did not read, his sermons), yet 
dignified by a rich voice and a majestic man- 
ner. ‘To his sermons and communions the 
people flocked from all parts, and his elders 
had to provide for over two thousand com- 
municants. The attitude which he now he- 
gan to take in ecclesiastical politics did not 
commend him to the leaders of the church. 
On 17 Jan. 1712 the parish of Burntisland, 
Fife, was divided about the election of a mi- 
nister, and competing calls were made out in 
favour of Erskine and another; the commis- 
sion of assembly gave the preference to the 
patron’s nominee. ‘This is said to have been 
the first instance of the kind since the revo~ 
lution; by an act which shortly afterwards 
(22 May) received the royal assent the rights 
of patrons were fully restored. Immediately 
before the introduction of the patronage act 
the episcopal clergy had been protected by a 
toleration act (1712), which imposed the oath 
of abjuration on the ministers of both churches. 
This touched the consciences of those who, 
while rejecting the ‘ pretender,’ found them- 


-selves unable to swear that he was no son of 


James IT; moreover the oath was construed 
as affirming the principle that the monarch 
must adhere to the Anglican communion. 
On both these grounds Erskine refused the 
oath, remaining a non-abjurer to the last. 
The penalties of the act (fine and expulsion) 
were not enforced against the presbyterian 
clergy, and the non-abjurors were sustained 
by popular sentiment. On 2 March 1713 
Erskine was called to Tulliallan, Perthshire, 
but his translation was refused by the pres- 
byteries. 

He sided with Boston in the ‘ Marrow con- 
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troversy, which began in 1717 [see Boston, 
THomAs, the elder, 1677-1739 and being 
one of the ‘ twelve apostles’ who signed the 
‘representation’ of 11 May 1721, he shared 
the rebuke passed on them by the assembly 
of 1722. His contumacy interfered with his 
advancement in the church, though it does 
not appear that he was anxious to leave Port- 
moak., He was proposed as a candidate for 
Kirkcaldy, Fife, but the synod on 1 Oct. 1724 
prohibited his preaching on trial. In May 
1725 Andrew Anderson arraigned him before 
the commission of assembly on the ground of 
certain sermons, some of which had been 
preached ten years before. He was called to 
Kinross, but on 4 April 1728 his translation 
was refused. Had he been a member of the 
assembly (1729) which confirmed the suspen- 
sion of John Simson, divinity professor at 
Glasgow, for heretical teaching, he would 
have joined Boston in his protest against the 
inadequacy of the sentence. At length, on 
28 April 1731, he was called to the third 
charge, or west church, of Stirling. He was 
admittedon 8 July, and transferred from Port- 
moak on 6 Sept. His entrance on this im- 
portant charge was followed by his election 
to the moderatorship of the synod of Stirling 
and Perth. In his improved position he re- 
doubled his opposition to the policy which 
ruled the proceedings of the assembly. 

In 1732 the assembly passed an act to re- 
gulate the election to vacant churches in cases 
where patrons had failed to present. This 
act, which ignored the right of popular choice, 
was pushed through in a somewhat unconsti- 
tutional way, and Erskine initiated a protest 
against it, which the assembly refused to re- 
ceive. Preaching in the following October 
as outgoing moderator of synod, on ‘ the stone 
rejected by the builders,’ Erskine inveighed 
against the act as of no ‘divine authority.’ 
After three days’ debate the synod, by a ma- 
jority of six, passed a vote of censure on the 
sermon. Erskine appealed to the assembly, 
but only escaped the synod’s solemn rebuke 
by retiring from the meeting, a course which 
he repeated in April. On 14 May 1738 the 
assembly sustained the action of synod, and 
Erskine was rebuked at the bar of the house 
by the moderator, John Goldie or Gowdie. 
Anticipating this censure Erskine, in concert 
with three others, had prepared a protest, 
which they now asked permission to read. 
This being denied they withdrew, leaving the 
paper behind them. By ill luck this paper 
fell into the hands of James Naismith of Dal- 
meny, Linlithgowshire, who, at the evening 
session, called the assembly’s attention to its 
contents. At eleven o’clock at night the as- 
sembly’s officer was sent to the four protes- 


tors, with a citation to the bar of the house 
next morning. They appeared and were 
handed over to a committee, in the hope of 
getting them to retract the protest. As they 
would not do this, the assembly directed 
them to appear in August before the stand- 
ing commission, which was empowered to 
suspend, and in November to depose them, if 
they remained obdurate. On16 Noy. 1733 a 
sentence equivalent to deposition was carried 
by the moderator’s casting vote. 

On the same day Erskine and his three 
friends (William Wilson of Perth, Alexander 
Moncrieff of Abernethy, and James Fisher of 
Kinclaven) put their names to a formal act 
of secession. At Gairney Bridge, near Kin- 
ross, they constituted themselves (6 Dec.) an 
‘associate presbytery,’ with Erskine as mo- 
derator. They had the enthusiastic support 
of their flocks, who, at Perth and Abernethy, 
resisted the deputation of assembly appointed 
to declare the churches vacant. The spring 
communion at Abernethy drew a vast con- 
course of people from all parts of Scotland. 
The ‘ testimony’ of the new religious body, 
issued in March, had roused the whole coun- 
try. The assembly began to feel that it had 
gone too far. Accordingly in 1734 the ob- 
noxious act was declared to be informal and 
‘no longer binding;’ and on 14 May 1734 
the synod was empowered to remove the 
censure from the four ministers, and restore 
them to their status. This was done on 2 July. 
That nothing might be wanting to the grace 
of the restoration, Erskine was in his absence 
re-elected to the moderator’s chair. 

Wilson would have accepted these healing 
measures, but Erskine had now embarked on 
a course from which he could not turn back. 
He regarded the assembly’s whole ecclesias- 
tical policy as a compromise, and was not to 
be won by personal concessions. The proceed- 
ings of the assemblies of 1735 and 1736 con- 
firmed his distrust of the overtures for con- 
ciliation, and brought applications to the ‘as- 
sociate presbytery ’ for ‘ supply of preaching’ 
from seceding bodies in various parishes, where 
the appointment of ministers under the law 
of patronage had been confirmed by the as- 
sembly in the face of congregational remon- 
strance. After the assembly of 1736 Wilson 
came round to Erskine’s view of the situa- 
tion, and on 3 Dec. 1736 the four seceding 
ministers issued their second or ‘judicial 
testimony, which reviewed the history of 
the church of Scotland from the Reformation, 
and presented an elaborate indictment of the 
policy pursued since 1650. 

Modern successors of Erskine’s movement 
agree that the ‘judicial testimony’ is a docu- 
ment of very unequal merit. Its historical 
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references are often inaccurate, while its in- 
vective against the repeal of the penal statutes 
against witchcraft, and its dealing with the 
rights of other men’s consciences, detract from 


the nobility of its protest. In exhibiting hos~J. 


tility to the union with England, the testi- 
mony simply resumes the attitude of the as- 
sembly itself, which for years had treated the 
union as an occasion for national fasting. 
The issue of the testimony was followed by 
important adhesions to the cause of secession. 
In February 1737 Ralph Erskine and Thomas 
Mair of Orwell joined the ‘associate presby- 
tery.’ Later in the year parliament passed 
an act in reference to the murder of Captain 
Porteous, and ordered that every minister of 

the church of Scotland should read the act 
from the pulpit once a month for a year on 
pain of deprivation. Two ministers, Thomas 
Nairn of Abbotshall and James Thompson of 
Burntisland, joined the ‘associate presbytery’ 
rather than obey the Erastian ordinance; and 
the reading of the act led to further seces- 
sions in many parishes. The ‘associate pres- 
bytery’ now began to provide for a supply of 
ministers by licensing candidates. 

In 1788 the assembly, on a complaint from 
the synod of Perth, directed the standing 
commission to bring the eight seceders before 
the next assembly. They were cited indi- 
vidually to appear at the assembly’s bar in 
May 1739, to answer charges of ‘crimes’ 
and ‘enormities.’ They met, and passed an 
act of ‘declinature’ renouncing the assembly’s 
authority. On 18 May they appeared asa pres- 
bytery at the assembly’s bar. The moderator 
of assembly expressed the willingness of the 
church to ignore what had passed if the se- 
ceders would return. Mair, as their mode- 
rator, explained that they took the position of 
an independent judicatory. The libel against 
them was read; Mair read the ‘ declinature ’ 
in reply, and the ‘ associate presbytery’ with- 
drew. Still the assembly, which contained 
such men as John Willison of Brechin, in 
strong sympathy with the general views of 
the seceders, did not proceed to extreme 
measures. The seceders were again cited to 
the assembly of 1740. They disregarded the 
summons, and on 15 May, by a majority of 
140 to 30, they were formally deposed. 

Next Sunday (18 May) Erskine’s congre- 
gation at Stirling found the doors of the West 
Church locked against them. Theywere about 
to break in, when Erskine interposed, led a 
vast concourse to the Abbey Craig, just out- 
side the town, and conducted public worship. 
Till a meeting-house (erected 1740) was ready 
for him he continued to officiate in the open 
air. 

The seceders tcok vigorous steps to con- 


solidate their position. Wilson was their 
professor of divinity, and Ralph Erskine 
writes to Whitefield (10 April 1741) that he 
had ‘ moe candidates for the ministrie under 
his charge than most of the public colleges, 
except Edinburgh.’ At the invitation of the 
seceders Whitefield visited Scotland, preach- 
ing his first sermon in the parish church of 
Dunfermline, from which Ralph Erskine had 
not yet been excluded. In August 1741 
Whitefield held a conference with the ‘as- 
sociate presbytery.’ They wanted him to 
preach only for them, because they were ‘ the 
Lord’s people.’ Whitefield characteristically 
replied that ‘thedevil’s people’ had more need 
to be preached to. A rupture ensued, and the 
subsequent ‘revival’ at Cambuslang, under 
Whitefield’s preaching, was denounced by the 
seceders as a satanic delusion. When Wesley 
subsequently visited Scotland (1751), he con- 
sidered the seceders ‘more uncharitable than 
the papists.’ 

On 28 Dec. 1743, Erskine revived at Stir- 
ling the practice of public coyenanting. The 
secession was rapidly growing; and on 1] Oct. 
1744 it was organised as an ‘associate synod,’ 
containing the three presbyteries of Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, and Dunfermline. From the | 
north of Ireland applications for ministerial 
supply had been received as early as 1736, 
and were repeatedly renewed by seceding 
minorities from presbyterian congregations. 
The Irish interest was placed under the care 
of the Glasgow presbytery; and at length, on 
9 July 1746, Isaac Patton was ordained at 
Lylehill, co. Antrim, by a commission from 
Glasgow. Nowhere was the work of the seces- 
sion more important than in Ulster, where, 
in spite of great opposition, it exercised a 
very potent influence in restoring to presby- 
terianism its evangelical character. 

During the rebellion of 1745, Erskine and 
his followers mounted guard at Stirling in 
defence of the town. Stirling was taken, 
and Erskine then preached to his congrega- 
tion in the wood of Tullibody, some miles to 
the north. In 1746 he headed two companies 
of seceders against the ‘Pretender,’ and re- 
ceived a special letter of thanks from the 
Duke of Cumberland. 

But now a question of religious polities 
arose, which split the secession into two 
antagonistic parties. Already in 1741 the 
seceders had been at issue on the question of 
appointing a public fast, on the day fixed for 
the established church by the crown. Erskine 
was with the minority who would have been 
willing to adopt the ordinary day. At the 
first meeting of the ‘associate synod’ the 
terms of the civic oath taken by burgesses 
of Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Perth “came 
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under review. This oath pledged the bur- 
gesses to the support of ‘the true protes- 
tant religion presently professed within this 
realm, and authorised by the laws thereof, in 
opposition to ‘the Roman religion called 
papistry.’ It was held by some that the 
terms of the oath implied an approval of the 
established church, if not an adhesion to it. 
The synod was torn by heated debates on 
this point. On 9 April 1746 a majority at a 
thin meeting condemned the oath as unlaw- 
ful. On 9 April 1747 the synod modified its 
judgment; declaring by a small majority 
that its previous decision should not be 
made a term of communion, till it had been 
referred to the consideration of the presby- 
teries and kirk-sessions. The dissentient 
minority, nearly one-half of the synod, re- 
garded this vote as unconstitutional, and 
immediately separated, taking the name of 
the ‘general associate synod.’ Popularly it 
was known as the ‘anti-burgher synod,’ 
and the original body as the ‘burgher synod.’ 
The ‘associate synod’ was left without a 
professor of divinity, and Erskine undertook 
the duties. His health compelled him to 
resion this work in 1749. John Brown 
_ (1722-1787) [q.v.] of Haddington, the com- 
mentator, began his theological studies with 
him. 

Feeling ran so high between the two sec- 
tions of the secession, that on 4 Aug. 1748, 
the ‘ anti-burgher synod’ passed sentence of 
deposition from the ministry on Erskine and 
ten other ministers of the ‘burgher synod.’ 
The breach was not healed till 8 Sept. 1820, 
when the two synods joined in forming the 
‘united associate synod,’ from which few 
congregations stood aloof. The Irish sece- 
ders were incorporated into the Irish general 
assembly on 10 July 1840 [see Cook, Hanry, 
D.D.] The Scottish seceders amalgamated 
with the ‘synod of relief’ [see Bosron, 
Tuomas, the younger}.on 13 May 1847, thus 
forming the ‘united presbyterian church.’ 

Erskine died on 2 June 1754. He was 
twice married: first, on 2 Feb. 1704, to 
Alison (d. 1720), daughter of Alexander 
‘Turpie, writer at Leven, Fifeshire; by her 
he had ten children, of whom two sons and 
four daughters reached maturity; Jean, his 
eldest daughter, married the above-mentioned 
James Fisher, minister of Kinclaven, Perth- 
shire ; secondly, in 1723, to Mary (d. 1751), 
daughter of James Webster, minister at Edin- 
burgh; by her he had two sons, James and 
Alexander, a daughter, Mary, and two other 
daughters. A statue of Erskine is placed 
in the United Presbyterian Synod Hall, 
Queen Street, Edinburgh. 

Erskine’s ‘ Works’ were published in 1799, 


8vo, 3 vols., and again in 1826, 8vo, 2 vols. 
They consist almost entirely of sermons, 
which he began to publish in 1725, with a 
few controversial pamphlets. The chief col- 
lection of his sermons published in his life- 
time was: 1. ‘The Sovereignty of Zion’s 
King,’ Edinburgh, 1739, 12mo. Posthumous 
were: 2, ‘Sermons, mostly preached upon 
Sacramental Occasions, Edinburgh, 1755, 
8vo. 38. ‘Discourses,’ Edinburgh, 1757, 8vo, 
3 vols. 4. ‘Sermons and Discourses,’ Glas- 
gow, 1762, 8vo, 4 vols.; Edinburgh, 1765, 
8vo, a fifth volume (this edition was brought 
out by the Duchess of Northumberland, in 
whose family one of Erskine’s sons lived as 
agardener). He assisted his brother Ralph 
in drawing up the synod’s catechism. Among 
his manuscripts were six volumes on ‘cate- 
chetical doctrine,’ written at Portmoak be- 
tween 1717 and 1723; several volumes of 
expository discourses ; and forty-six sermon 
note-books, each containing about thirty-six 
sermons of an hour’s length. Reprints of 
his single sermons, in rude chapbook style, 
are among the most curious productions of 
the early provincial presses of Ulster, at 
Newry, Lurgan, Omagh, &c. 

[Hew Scott’s Fasti Eccles. Seot. ; contempo- 
rary pamphlets, especially the Representations 
of Masters E. Erskine and J. Fisher, &c., 1733; 
A Review of the Narrative, &c., 1734; the 
Vision of the two brothers, Ebenezer and Ralph, 
&c, 1737; the Re-Exhibition of the Testimony, 
1779 (contains a revised reprint of most of the 
original documents relating to the secession) ; 
Memoir by James Fisher, in preface to Ralph 
Erskine’s works, 1764; enlarged memoir, by D. 
Fraser, prefixed to Ebenezer Erskine’s works, 
1826; Jones’s edition of Gillies’s memoir of 
G. Whitefield, 1812, p. 273, &c.; Chalmers’s 
Biog. Dict, 1814, xiii. 306; Thomson’s Origin of 
the Secession Church, 1848; Cat. of Edinburgh 
Graduates (Bannatyne Club), 1858, p. 156; 
Grub’s Heeles. Hist. of Scotland, 1861, iv. 54 sq. ; 
Reid’s Hist. Presb, Ch. in Ireland\(Killen), 1867, 
iii. 241 sq.; Harper’s Life of Erskine, quoted in 
Anderson’s Scottish Nation, 1870, ii. 150.] 

AG 

ERSKINE, EDWARD MORRIS (1817- 
1883), diplomatist, fourth son of David Mont- 
agu, second lord Erskine [q. v.], by Frances. 
daughter of General John Cadwallader of 
Philadelphia, was born on 17 March 1817. 
He entered the diplomatic service as attaché 
to his father at Munich, and after filling 
various subordinate posts was appointed se- 
ceretary of legation at Florence in 1852. He 
was transferred to Washington, and thence 
to Stockholm in 1858, was promoted secre- 
tary of embassy to St. Petersburg in 1860, 
and in the same year to Constantinople, and 
in 1864 was appointed minister plenipoten- 
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_ tiaryto Greece. During his stay there nothing 
of importance happened until the murder of 
Mr. Vyner, Mr. Herbert, and Mr. Lloyd, 
three English tourists, by Greek brigands, 
who had seized them on the plains of Mara- 
thon in 1870. His behaviour at this time was 
severely blamed by some English newspapers; 
he was said not to have exerted sufficient 
vigour, and to have unwisely rejected the 
overtures made by the brigands. Neverthe- 
less the government approved of his action, 
for he was promoted to the legation at Stock- 
holm in 1872, and made a C.B. in 1873. He 
remained at Stockholm until 1881, when he 
retired on a pension, and he died at Neville 
House, Twickenham, on 19 April 1888. 


[Foreign Office List, and the newspapers of 
February, March, and April 1870, on the mur- 
ders in Greece. ] Tak, ML Sh 


ERSKINE, HENRY, third Lorp Carp- 
Ross (1650-1693), covenanter, eldest son of 
David, second lord Cardross [ q.v. ], by his first 
wife, Anne, fifth daughter of Sir Thomas 
Hope, king’s advocate, was born in 1650. The 
title was originally conferred on the first 
Earl of Mar, and, in accordance with the 
right with which he was invested of confer- 
ring it on any of his heirs male, it was granted 
by him to his second son Henry, along with 
the barony of Cardross. By his father young 
Erskine had been educated in the principles 
of the covenanters, and at an early period 
distinguished himself by his opposition to 
the administration of Lauderdale. In this 
he was strongly supported by his wife, Cathe- 
rine, youngest of the two daughters and co- 
heiresses of Sir William Stewart of Kirkhill. 
On account of his wife’s determination to 
have a presbyterian chaplain to perform wor- 
ship in her own house he was fined 4,000/., 
of which he paid 1,0002., and after an attempt 
to obtain a remission for the balance he was, 
5 Aug. 1675, committed to the prison of 
Hdinburgh, where he remained four years. 
In May of the same year, when, during his 
absence in Edinburgh, conventicles were 
being held near Cardross, a party of guards 
in search of a covenanter named John King 
entered his house at midnight, broke into his 
chests, and after acting with great rudeness 
towards his wife placed a guard in it (Wop- 
Row, Sufferings of the Church of Scotland, 
288). Their complaints that the conventicles 
then being held had his encouragement were 
the chief causes why his fine was not relaxed. 
On 7 Aug. 1677, while still in prison, he was 
fined in one half of his rent for permitting his 
two children to be christened by unlicensed 
ministers (oUNTAINHALL, Historical Notices, 


174; Woprow, 359). In 1679 the king’s | 


forces in their march westwards went two 
miles out of their way to quarter on his 
estates of Kirkhilland Uphall, West Lothian. 
He obtained his release from prison, 30 July 
of this year, on giving bond for the amount 
ofhis fine, and early next year went to Lon- 
don, where he laid before the king a narrative 
of the sufferings to which he had been ex- 
posed. This proceeding gave great offence to 
the Scottish privy council, who sent a letter 
to the king accusing Cardross of misrepre- 
sentation, the result being that all redress 
was denied him. Thereupon he emigrated to 
North America, where he established a plan- 
tation at Charlestown Neck, South Carolina. 
On 28 Oct. 1685 his estate in Scotland was 
exposed to sale by public roup, and was. 
bought by the Earl of Mar at seventeen years’ 
purchase (FountrAINHALL, Historical Notices, 
671). Cardross, having been driven from the 
settlement in Carolina by the Spaniards, went 
to Holland, and in 1688 he accompanied the 
Prince of Orange to England. In the follow- 
ing year he raised a regiment of dragoons, 
with which he served under General Mackay 
against Dundee. An act was passed re- 
storing him to his estates, and he was also 
sworn a privy councillor and constituted 
general of the mint. In July 1689 the Duke 
of Hamilton, the king’s commissioner, at a 
meeting of the council, fell ‘ with great vio- 
lence’ on Lord Cardross, asserting that it 
was by his dragoons that the episcopal minis- 
ter of Logie had been prevented entering 
his church; but Cardross denied all know- 
ledge of anything asserted to have happened 
(Earl of Crawford to Lord Melville, 27 July 
1689, in Leven and Melville Papers, 200). 
Cardross was engaged in the battle of Killie- 
cranlie, of which he sent an account to Lord 
Melville in a letter of 30 July (2b. 209; 
Mackay’s Memoirs, 258). When the Duke 
of Hamilton proposed a new oath to the 
council, Cardross objected to it as contrary to 
the instrument of government, and also ¢ be- 
cause the maner of swering by the Bible is 
nether the Scotish nor the Presbiterian forme, 
and seems to raise the Bible as more than 
God? (Leven and Melville Papers, 348). In 
the instructions sent by King William on 
18 Dec. 1689 to ‘model three troops of dra- 
goons,’ Cardross was proposed as lieutenant- 
colonel and captain of the first troop (Mac- 
KAY'S Memoirs, 809). In 1690 he was ap- 
pointed one of a commission to examine into 
the condition of the universities (Leven and 
Melville Papers, 563). In October 1691 he 
went to London along with the Earl of 
Crawford to support the proceedings of the 
Scotch council against the episcopalians 
(LUTTRELL, Felation, ii. 292). He died at 
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Edinburgh on 21 May 1693. He had four 
sons and three daughters. His eldest son, 
David, fourth lord Cardross, succeeded to 
the earldom of Buchan in 1695. 

[Wodrow’s Sufferings of the Church of Scot- 
land ; Fountainhall’s Historical Notices ; Lauder- 
dale Papers; Leven and Melville Papers; Mac- 
kay’s Memoirs; Luttrell’s Relation; Douglas’s 
Scotch Peerage (Wood), i. 275-6.] T. F. H. 

ERSKINE, HENRY (1624-1696), cove- 
nanting minister, was born in 1624 at Dry- 
burgh, in the parish of Mertoun, Berwick- 
shire, being one of the younger sons of Ralph 
Erskine of Shielfield, a cadet of the family 
of the Harlof Mar. Itis commonly said that 
his father’s family were thirty-three in num- 
ber; but the late Principal Harper says he 
had seen a small manuscript volume in which 
Ralph Erskine had entered the names of 
all his children, just twelve in number (see 
United Presbyterian Fathers—Life of Lbe- 
nezer Erskine). Mr. Simpson, minister of 
Dryburgh, under whose ministry he was 
brought up, was a man of very earnest piety, 
and probably influenced him to study for the 
ministry. His first charge was at Cornhill, a 
village in Northumberland, where, accord- 
ing to Wodrow, he was ordained in 1649, 
but according to others ten years later. From 
this charge he was ejected by the Act of 
Uniformity on St. Bartholomew’s day, 1662, 
greatly to the regret of his people. The 
revenues of his charge not having been paid 
to him, he went to London to petition the 
king to order payment; but after long delay 
he was told that unless he would conform he 
should have nothing. Driven on his voyage 
home by a storm into Harwich, he preached 
with such acceptance and benefit that the 
people would have had him to take up his 
abode with them; but his wife could not be 
prevailed on to settle so far from her friends 
and home. 

On leaving Cornhill he took up his abode 
at Dryburgh, where he lived in a house of 
his brother’s. From time to time he exer- 
cised his ministry in a quiet way, till arous- 


‘ing the suspicion of Urquhart of Meldrum, 


one of those soldiers who scoured the country 
to put down conventicles, he was summoned 
to appear before a committee of privy council. 
Being asked by Sir George Mackenzie, lord 
advocate, whether he would engage to preach 


no more in conyventicles, he boldly replied, | 
‘My lord, I have my commission from Christ, | 


and though I were within an hour of my 
death I durst not lay it down at the feet of 
any mortal man.’ He was ordered to pay afine 
of five thousand merks, and to be imprisoned 


on the Bass Rock till he should pay the fine | 


and promise to preach no more. Being in 


very poor health he petitioned that the sen- 
tence might be changed to banishment from 
the kingdom. This was allowed, and he 
settled first at Parkridge, near Carlisle, and 
afterwards at Monilaws, near Cornhill, where 
his son Ralph was born. Apprehended again, 
he was imprisoned at Newcastle, but on his 
release in 1685 the king’s indulgence enabled 
him to continue his ministry without moles- 
tation. He preached first at Whitsome, near 
Berwick, and after the revolution was ad- 
mitted minister of Chirnside, where he died 
in 1696, at the age of seventy-two. During 
his times of persecution he and his family 
were often in great want, but obtained re- 
markable help. It is said that when he 
could not give his children a dinner he would 
give them a tune upon his zither. Thomas 
Boston of Ettrick [q.v.] bears grateful testi- 
mony to the profound impression made on 
him in his boyhood by hearing Erskine preach 
at Whitsome. Many other men of mark 
owned him as their spiritual father. He was 
twice married: first, in 1653, to a lady of 
whom little is known, and again to Margaret 
Halcro, a descendant of an old family in 
Orkney. His two distinguished sons, Ralph 
[q. v.] and Ebenezer [q. v.], were children 
ot the second marriage. 

[Scott’s Fasti; Calamy’s Continuation; Palmer’s 
Nonconf. Memorial; Wodrow’s History; Fraser’s 
Life and Diary of Ebenezer Erskine, with me- 
moir of Rev. Henry Erskine. ] Wie Gere 


ERSKINE, Str HENRY or HARRY 
(d. 1765), fifth baronet of Alva and Cambus- 
kenneth in Clackmannanshire, lieutenant- 
general, was second son of Sir John, the third 
baronet, who was accidentally killed in 1739, 
and his wife, the Hon. Catherine, second 
daughter of Lord Sinclair, His name first 
appears in the books at the war office on his 
appointment to a company in the Ist Royal 
| Scots, 12 March 1743. The probable expla- 
nation is that his previous service was passed 
in the same regiment, which was very many 
years on the Irish establishment. Horace 
Walpole alludes to his having served under 
General Anstruther in. Minorca (Letters, ii. 
242), Hrskine served as deputy quartermas- 
ter-general, with the rank of lieutenant-colo- 
nel, in the blundering expedition to L’Orient 
in 1746, under command of his uncle, Lieu- 
tenant-general Hon. James St. Clair, where 
he was wounded. He afterwards served with 
the Ist Royal Scots in Flanders, where his 
elder brother, Sir Charles, fourth baronet, 
a major in the same regiment, was killed at 
the battle of Val (otherwise Laffeldt or Kis- 
selt),2 July 1747. Erskine was returned in 

parliament for Ayr in 1749, and represented 
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Anstruther from 1754 to 1761. His name 
was removed from the army list in 1756, 
owing, it is said, to his opposition to the 
employment of the Hanoverian and Hessian 
troops; but he was afterwards restored and 
rose to the rank of lieutenant-general. He 
was colonel in succession of the 67th foot, the 
25th foot, then the Edinburgh regiment, and 
the 1st Royal Scots, in which latter appoint- 
ment he succeeded his uncle, the Hon. James 
St. Clair, de joe Lord Sinclair, who died in 
1762, without taking up the title. Erskine 
was secretary of the order of the Thistle. 
He married in 1761 Janet, daughter of Peter 
Wedderburn of Chesterhall, and sister of 
Alexander Wedderburn, afterwards lord chan- 
cellor of England, and first Karl of Rosslyn, 
by whom he left two sons and one daughter, 
the eldest of whom succeeded his maternal 
uncle as second Harlof Rosslyn [see ERsKINE, 
JAmus Sr. Charr, second Hart or Rossiyn]. 
Erskine died at York, when returning from 
the north to his residence at Kew, 9 Aug. 
1765. 

Erskine was an accomplished man, and for 
some time a fashionable figure in political 
circles in London. Horace Walpole sneers 
at him as a military poet and a creature of 
Lord Bute’s (Zetter's, ii. 242). Philip Thick- 
nesse (Nicuots, Zit. Anecd. ix.) has left an 
account of a transaction in which Erskine, 
on behalf of Lord Bute, endeavoured to pre- 
vent the publication of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu’s letters, entitled ‘An Account of 
what passed between Sir Harry Erskine and 
Philip Thicknesse, Hsq... .’ (London, 1766, 
8vo). A letter from Lord Bute to Erskine, 
dated 8 April 1763, respecting Lord George 
Sackville, stating that the king admitted and 
condemned the harsh treatment of the latter, 
but was prevented by state reasons from 
affording him the redress intended, is printed 
at length in ‘ Hist. MSS. Comm.,’ 9th Rep. 
111,116. Erskine is always credited with the 
authorship of the fine old Scottish march, 
‘Garb of Old Gaul, but Major-general D. 
Stewart of Garth, a regimental authority, 
states that the words were originally com- 
posed in Gaelic by a soldier of the 42nd 
highlanders, and were set to music by Major 
Reid of the same regiment, afterwards the 
veteran General John Reid, and that several 
officers claimed to be the English adapters. 

[Foster and Burke's Peerages, under ‘ Rosslyn;’ 
War Office Records ; Army Lists; Beatson’s Nay. 
and Mil. Memoirs (1794), vol. ii., for account of 
L’Orient expedition ; H. Walpole’s Letters; Brit. 
Mus. Cats. Printed Books, Music ; Major-gene- 
ral D. Stewart’s Sketches of the Scottish High- 
landers (Edinburgh, 1822), i. 847; Scots Mag. 

1765, p. 391.] H. M. C. 


ERSKINE, HENRY (1746-1817), lord 
advocate, second son of Henry, tenth earl of 
Buchan, by his wife, Agnes, second daughter 
of Sir James Steuart of Goodtrees, bart., was 
born in Gray’s Close, Edinburgh, on 1 Nov. 
1746. After receiving some instruction in 
Latin at Richard Dick’s school at St. An- 
drews, he matriculated as a student of the 
united college of St. Salvator and St. Leo- 
nard on 20 Feb. 1760. In 1763 he proceeded 
to Glasgow University, and subsequently 
went to Edinburgh University, where in 
1766 he attended the classes of Professors 
Wallace, Hugh Blair, and Adam Ferguson. 
While studying for the bar Erskine became 
a member of the Forum Debating Society in 
Edinburgh, where he ‘ acquired the power of 
extempore speaking which was the founda- 
tion of his future success as a pleader. At 
this time he also wrote several poetical pieces 
of considerable merit, one of which, entitled 
‘The Nettle and the Sensitive Plant,’ has 
been printed. He was admitted a member 
of the Faculty of Advocates on 20 Feb. 1768. 
His first triumphs as a pleader were obtained 
in the debates of the general assembly of the 
church of Scotland, of which at an early age 
he had been elected an elder. When he had 
been called to the bar a little more than ten 
years, he was proposed as a candidate for the 
procuratorship. Erskine, who had identified 
himself with the ‘ Highflyer’ or evangelical 
section, was, however, defeated by William 
(afterwards Lord) Robertson, the represen- 
tative of the ‘ Moderate’ or tory party. In 
August 1783 he was appointed lord advocate 
in the coalition ministry, in the place of Henry 
Dundas, afterwards Lord Melville. It is re- 
lated that on the morning of his appointment 
he met Dundas, who had already resumed 
his stuff gown. After chatting with him for 
a short time Erskine gaily observed, ‘I must 
leave off talking to go and order my silk 
gown’ (the official costume of the lord adyo- 
cate). ‘It is hardly worth while,’ replied 
Dundas dryly, ‘for the time you will want 
it; you had better borrow mine.’ Upon this 
Erskine, who was never at loss for a reply, 
wittily observed, ‘From the readiness with 
which you make the offer, Mr. Dundas, I 
have no doubt that the gown is a gown made 
to fit any party; but, however short my time 
in office may be, it shall never be said of 
Henry Erskine that he put on the abandoned 
habits of his predecessor.’ Before Erskine 
could obtain a seat in the House of Commons 
Fox’s East India Bill was thrown out in the 
lords. The coalition ministry was thereupon 
summarily dismissed by the king in Decem- 
ber 1783, and Erskine was succeeded by Sir 
lay Campbell [q. v.], afterwards lord presi- 
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dent of the court ofsession. Somewhat earlier 
in this year Erskine had been appointed ad- 


vocate, and state councillor to the Prince of | 


Wales in Scotland. In the debate in the 
House of Commons on 14 Jan. 1784, con- 
cerning the charges of bribery made against 
the former ministry, Dundas thus vindicated 
the political integrity of the late lord advo- 
cate: ‘He said he [Erskine] was incapable 
of being prostituted into the character of a 


distributor of the wages of corruption, and | 


he was convinced that such description of 
him had originated in misinformation’ (Parl. 
Mist, xxiv. 341). In December 1785 Dundas 
resigned the post of dean of the Faculty of 
Advocates, and at the anniversary meeting 
on the 24th of that month Erskine was elected 
in his place by a decided majority, in spite 
of the influence of the government, which 
was exerted against him. In 1795 Erskine, 
who, though he had always been in favour of 
reform, had hitherto endeavoured to restrain 
the zeal of the more revolutionary reformers, 
became greatly alarmed at the introduction 
of the ‘ sedition’ and ‘ treason’ bills; and ata 
public meeting held in Edinburgh on 28 Noy. 
1795 he moved a series of resolutions which, 
while expressing horror at the late outrages 
on the king, condemned the bills as striking 
“at the very existence of the British consti- 
tution.’ Erskine had been annually re-elected 
dean of the faculty since 1785, but in conse- 
quence of the prominent part which he had 
taken at this meeting it was determined by 
the ministerial party to oppose his re-election, 
and at the anniversary meeting on 12 Jan. 
1796 Robert Dundas of Arniston, then lord 
advocate, was chosen dean by a majority of 
eighty-five, only thirty-eight members voting 
for Erskine. Lord Cockburn, in commenting 
on this unjustifiable proceeding, says: ‘ This 
dismissal was perfectly natural at a time 
when all intemperance was natural. But it 
was the Faculty of Advocates alone that suf- 
fered. Erskine hadlong honoured his brethren 
by his character and reputation, and certainly 
he lost nothing by bemg removed from the 
official chair’ (Life of Lord Jeffrey, 1852, 
i. 94). For many years afterwards ‘The In- 
dependence of the Bar and Henry Erskine’ 
was a favourite toast among the whigs, and 
at the public dinner at Edinburgh, given to 
Lord Erskine on 21 Feb. 1820, the health 
was drunk of ‘the remaining individuals of 
that virtuous number of thirty-eight, the 
small but manly band of true patriots within 
the bosom of the Faculty of Advocates who 
stood firm in the support of the Hon. Henry 
Erskine when he had opposed the uncon- 
stitutional and oppressive measures of the 
ministers of the day.’ 


On the death of Lord Eskgrove in October 
1804 the office of lord clerk register was of- 
fered through Charles Hope to Erskine, who, 
however, declined it, refusing to separate his 
fortunes from those of his party. In the 


| early part of 1806 the ministry of ‘ All the 


Talents’ was formed, Thomas Erskine was 
made lord chancellor, while his elder brother 
Henry once more became lord adyocate. At 
a bye election in April he was elected for 
the Haddington district of burghs, and took 
his seat in parliament for the first time. At 
the general election in November 1806 he 
was returned for the Dumfries district of 
burghs, but the downfall of the ministry in 
March 1807 deprived him of office, and the 
dissolution in the following month put an end 
to his parliamentary career. Though Lord 
Campbell’s statement that Erskine ‘never 
opened his mouth in the House of Commons, 
so that the oft debated question how he was 
qualified to succeed there remained unsolved’ 
(Lives of the Lord Chancellors (1847), vi.705), 
is clearly erroneous, it does not appear that 
he took any conspicuous part in the debates 
(Parl. Debates, vi-ix.) ‘This was probably 
owing to the fact that the only-important 
Scottish question which came before parlia- 
ment at that time was the bill ‘ for the better 
regulation of the courts of justice in Scot- 
land, which was introduced into the lords 
by Lord Grenville and never reached the 
House of Commons. Erskine was succeeded 
as lord advocate by Archibald Campbell-Col- 
quhoun [q. v.], with whom he engaged in a 
sharp controversy on the respective merits 
of Lord Grenvyille’s and Lord Eldon’s bills 
for the reform of legal procedure (Scots Mag. 
for 1808, pp. 70-2, 149-52). On 2 Noy. 1808 
he was appointed on the commission to in- 
quire into the administration of justice in 
Scotland (Parl. Papers, 1809, vol.iv.) Upon 
the death of Robert Blair [q. v.] in May 1811 
it was expected that Erskine would have been 
appointed president of the court of session, 
but Charles Hope, the lord justice clerk, who 
was some fifteen years junior at the bar to 
Erskine, eventually received the appointment. 
Though Erskine’s mind was still clear and 
active, his health had already begun to fail 
him. Being deprived of preferment, which 


| was justly his due, he resolved to give up 


his practice at the bar, and thereupon re- 


tired to his country house of Ammondell 


in Linlithgowshire. Here he amused him- 
self with his garden and his violin until his 
death on 8 Oct. 1817, when he was in the 
seventy-first year of his age. He was buried 
in the family vault adjoining Uphall Church. 
Erskine was a man of many brilliant gifts. 
Not only was he endowed with a handsome 
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presence, a fascinating manner, and a spark- 
ling wit, but he was by far the most eloquent 
speaker at the Scotch bar in his time. Lord 
Brougham bears the following remarkable 
testimony to Erskine’s powers of advocacy: 
“Tf I were,’ he says, ‘to name the most con- 
summate exhibition of forensic talent that I 
ever witnessed, whether in the skilful con- 
duct of the argument, the felicity of the 
copious illustrations, the cogency of the rea- 
soning, or the dexterous appeal to the preju- 
dices of the court, I should without hesita- 
tion at once point to his address (hearing in 
presence) on Maitland’s case; and were my 
friend Lauderdale alive, to him I should ap- 
peal, for he heard it with me, and came away 
declaring that his brother Thomas (Lord 
Erskine) never surpassed—nay, he thought 
never equalled it’ (Life and Times, 1871, 
1.231). While Lord Jeffrey, in his article in 
the ‘Scots Magazine’ (1817, new ser. i. 292), 
records that Erskine ‘could not only make 
the most repulsive subjects agreeable, but 
the most abstruse easy and intelligible. In 
his profession, indeed, all his wit was argu- 
ment, and each of his delightful illustrations 
a material step in his reasoning.’. Though 
he possessed strong political opinions, and 
never swerved from his allegiance to the whig 
party, he was popular in all classes of society, 
for ‘nothing,’ says Lord Cockburn, ‘ was so 
sour as not to be sweetened by the glance, 
the voice, the gaiety, the beauty of Henry 
Erskine’ (Life of Lord Jeffrey, 1.93). But 
perhaps there is no better testimony to his 
worth than the well-known story, to which 
reference is made in the inscription on the 
tablet lately affixed to his birthplace: ‘No 
poor man wanted a friend while Harry Erskine 
lived.’ 

Erskine, on 380 March 1772, married Chris- 
tian, the only child of George Fullerton of 
Broughton Hall, near Edinburgh, comptroller 
of the customs at Leith. She died on 9 May 
1804, and on 7 Jan. 1805 he married, secondly, 
Erskine, widow of James Turnbull, advocate, 


and daughter of Alexander Munro of Glas: | ) 
| correspondence concerning the election of the 


gow. By his first wife Erskine had several 
children, one of whom, viz. Henry David 
Erskine, succeeded as twelfth earl of Buchan 
on the death of his uncle in 1829. There 
were no children by the second marriage. 
The present Earl of Buchan is Erskine’s 
grandson. A portrait of Erskine by Sir Henry 
Raeburn was exhibited in the Raeburn col- 
lection at Edinburgh in 1876 (Cat. No. 166), 
and has been engraved by James Ward (see 
frontispiece to FeRausson’s Henry Erskine). 
Several etchings of Erskine will be found in 
Kay (Nos. 80, 58, 187, and 320). In an‘ Ex- 
tempore in the Court of Session’ Burns con- 


trasts the style of his friend Erskine with that 
of Ilay Campbell (Kilmarnock edit. 1876, 
p. 274). According to Watt, Erskine pub- 
lished an anonymous pamphlet entitled ‘ Ex- 
pediency of Reform in the Court of Session 
in-Scotland,’ London, 1807, 8vo. It con- 
sists, however, only of a reprint of two earlier 
tracts and an introduction. Erskine’s ‘ Emi- 
grant, an Eclogue occasioned by the late nu- 
merous Emigrations from the Highlands of 
Scotland. Written in 1773,’ attained great 
popularity, and in 1793 was published as a 
chapbook. A copy of this poem was reprinted 
in 1879 for private circulation by the late 
Mrs. Dunmore-Napier, one of Erskine’s grand- 
children. Few men have enjoyed in their 
lifetime a wider reputation either for their 
oratory or their wit than Erskine, and it is 
much to be regretted that neither have his 
speeches been preserved nor a complete col- 
lection of his poems and witticisms made, 
Some of his verses appeared in Maria Rid- 
dell’s ‘ Metrical Miscellany,’ the first edition 
of which was published in 1802, and several 
of his pieces and many of his witticisms will 
be found in Fergusson. The Faculty of Advo- 
cates possesses a volume of manuscripts con- 
taining ‘a Collection of Mr. Erskine’s Poems, 
transcribed about the year 1780. They con- 
sist of “ Love Elegies dedicated to Amanda,” 
1770; pastoral eclogues and fables; “The 
Emigrant,” a poem (with a few corrections 
in the hand of the author), along with some 
epigrams and miscellaneous pieces, including 
translations and imitations of ancient classi- 
cal writers, partly dated between the years 
1769 and 1776,’ 

[Fergusson’s Henry Erskine (1882); Omond’s 
Lord Advocates of Scotland (1883), ii. 163-74; 
Chambers’s Biog. Dict. of Eminent Scotsmen 
(1868), i. 547-8; Kay’s Original Portraits and 
Caricature Etchings (1877), 1. 124-8; Ander- 
son’s Scottish Nation (1865), ii. 166-71; The 
Georgian Era (1833), ii. 642-8; Foster’s Peer- 
age (1883), p. 102; pamphlet without title con- 
taining the resolutions moved by Erskine at the 
meeting in Edinburgh on 28 Noy. 1795, and the 


dean for 1796 (Reports, Faculty of Advocates, 
vol. i1., in Brit: Mus.); Notes and Queries, 
3rd ser. vil. 41-2, x; 9-10, 62, 218, 4th ser. 
il. 296-7, 5th ser. xi. 869, 6th ser. x. 20; Offi- 
cial Return of Lists of Members of Parliament, 
pt. ii. 226, 238.] G. F. RB. B. 


ERSKINE, JAMES, sixth Eart or Bu- 
CHAN (d. 1640), was the eldest son of John, 
second or seventh earl of Mar [q. v.], by his 
second wife, Lady Margaret Stuart, daughter 
of Esme, duke of Lennox. He married Mary 
Douglas, countess of Buchan, daughter and 
heiress of James, fifth earl of Buchan, and as- 
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sumed the title of Earlof Buchan. This title 
was confirmed to him bya royal charter, dated 
22 March 1617, the countess resigning her 
rights in his favour, and he was allowed the 
possession and exercise of all honours, digni- 
ties, and precedence of former earls of Buchan. 
A decree of the court of sessions, 25 July 
1628, restored to Buchan and his wife the 
precedency over the earls of Helinton, Mont- 
rose, Cassilis, Caithness, and Glencairn, which 
had been claimed by them, and granted by 
a former decree in 1606. On the accession of 
Charles I, Buchan became one of the lords of 
the bedchamber. He lived chiefly in London, 
where he died in 1640. He was buried at 
Auchterhouse, Forfarshire. His wife died 
before him in 1628. They left six children, 
two sons, James, who succeeded to the title, 
and John, and four daughters. 


[Douglas and Wood's Peerage of Scotland.] 
INS We 


ERSKINE, JAMES, Lorp Granez 
(1679-1754), judge, second son of Charles, 
tenth earlof Mar, by Lady Mary Maule, eldest 
daughter of George, second earl of Panmure, 
was born in 1679. He was educated for the 
law, and became a member of the Faculty of 
Advocates on 28 July 1705. His advance- 
ment was very rapid. On 18 Oct. 1706 he was 
appointed to the bench in succession to Sir 
Archibald Hope of Rankeillor, and took his 
seat 18 March 1707. On6 June of the same 
year he succeeded Lord Crocerig as a lord of 
justiciary, and on 27 July 1710 became, with 
the title of Lord Grange, lord justice clerk, in 
place of Lord Ormistone. ‘This is a fruit,’ 
says Wodrow, ‘ of Mar’s voting for Dr. Sache- 
verell’ (see too Carstares State Papers, 787). 
Though professing rigid piety and strict pres- 
byterian principles and loyalty to the Hanove- 
rian succession, he kept up a connection, as 
close asit was obscure, with the opposite party, 
and especially with his brother the Earl of 
Mar, and was employed by him to draw up the 
address from the highland chiefs to George I, 
which was presented to the king on his land- 
ing, and was rejected by him. In the re- 
bellion of 1715, however, Grange took no 
part. He was held in high favour by the 
stricter presbyterians, took an active share 
in the affairs of the general assembly, and is 
said to have found a peculiar pleasure in 
undertaking any act of rigour or inquisition 
in church government which required to be 
performed. He was in particular staunch in 
the assertion of the utmost freedom of minis- 
ters and presbyteries from the control either 
of lay patrons or the government. Thus in 
1713 he urged the lord treasurer not to pro- 
secute recusants who refused to observe the 


thanksgiving, and when the question of pre- 
sentations arose in the Hast Calder case, he 
advised the ministers to evade the Patronage 
Act, by agreeing among themselves ‘to dis- 


courage and bear down all persons who ac- 


cepted presentations,’ so as to cause the pre- 
sentation to pass by lapse of time from the 
patron to the presbytery. In 1731 he pushed 
his opposition against heritors, as heritors, 
being electors of a minister, ‘and to lodge 
all in the hands of the christian people and 
communicants’ so far as to be accused of 
causing schism in the church. His piety 
manifested itself in various ways. He was 
intimate with and much esteemed by Wod- 
row, who reckons him ‘among the greatest 
men in this time, and would fain hope the 
calumnies cast on him are very groundless.’ 
At one time he propounds for discussion, and 
to pass the time, the question ‘ wherein the 
spirits proper work upon the soul did lye ;’” 
at another he laments Lord Townsend’s with- 
drawal from public life, ‘for he was the only 
one at court that had any real concern about 
the interests of religion;’ and his casual talk 
with a barber’s lad who was shaving him so 
moved the boy that it led to his conversion. 
And yet this pious judge did not escape the 
abuse of his contemporaries as a jesuit and a 
Jacobite, a profligate and a pretender to reli- 
gion, and is thus characterised by the historian 
of his country. 

His treatment of his wife throws some light 
on his character. She was Rachel Chiesly, a 
daughter of that Chiesly of Dalry who mur- 
dered the lord president of the court of session 
in the streets of Edinburgh in 1689 (see Ar- 
cheologia Scotica, iv. 15). Grange had first 
debauched her and married her under com- 
pulsion. Proud, violent, and jealous like her 
family, she was also a drunkard, and at times 
an imbecile. Grange was constantly absent 
from her in England ; she suspected him, pro- 
bably not without cause, of infidelity, and set 
spies about him. Her conduct was an open 
scandal, and Grange was much pitied by his 
friends. The story on their side is that she 
accused him of treason, stole his letters to sup- 
port the baseless charge, attempted his life, se- 
parated from him, and forced a maintenance 
from him under pressure of legal process. Her 
misconduct lasted at least from 1730 to 1732. 
and Grange had other family troubles. His 
sister-in-law, Lady Mar, was also, it appeared, 
at times insane, and he endeavoured in April 
1731, under some form of law, to carry her 
off from England to Scotland ‘for the ad- 
vantage of her family,’ but was thwarted by 
her sister, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, with 
a warrant from the king’s bench. Lady Mar 
remained in Lady Mary’s custody for some 
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years. ‘His health, writes Wodrow in 1731, 
‘is much broken this winter and spring.’ But 
in 1782 these scandals and his wife’s existence 
came to an end, and he publicly celebrated her 
“aneral. Nevertheless she was alive till 1745, 
anda prisoner beyond the ken of friends till her 
death. She lodged with a highland woman, a 
Maclean, in Edinburgh. One winter’s night, 
when Lady Grange was on the point of going 
to London (22 Jan. 1732), this woman in- 
troduced some highlanders in Lovat’s tartan 
into the chamber, who violently overpowered 
Lady Grange, carried her off in a chair be- 
yond the walls, and thence on horseback to 
Linlithgow, to the house of one Macleod, an 
advocate. Thence she was taken to Falkirk, 
thence to Pomeise, where she was concealed 
thirteen weeks in a closet, and thence by 
Stirling into the highlands, till, travelling 
by night, and not sleeping in a bed for weeks 
together, she was brought in a sloop to the 
island of Hesker. This operation was actu- 
ally conducted by Alexander Foster of Cars- 
bonny, and a page of Grange’s, Peter Fraser, 
but several highland chieftains, Lord Lovat, 
Sir Alexander Macdonald, and Macleod of 
Muiravondale, were privy to and participa- 
tors in the affair. For ten months she was 
kept in Hesker without even bread, and 
thence was removed to St. Kilda. This was 
her prison for seven years. For long she 
had no attendant but one man, who spoke 
little English. Then a minister and his wife 
arrived, who did indeed commit her story to 
writing, 21 Jan. 1741, but were afraid other- 
wise to interfere in her behalf. At length 
the daughter of a catechist conveyed a mes- 
sage to her friends to the mainland, hid in a 
clew of wool. They despatched a brig to her 
assistance, and she was thereupon removed 
by her captors to Assynt, Sutherlandshire, 
and finally to Skye, where she died in May 
1745, and was buried at Dunvegan, Inverness- 
shire. 

The story of Lady Grange forcibly illus- 
trates the close solidarity and secrecy of the 
highland Jacobites ; and though Grange’s ac- 
count of the matter was that her insanity 
made confinement necessary, it is clear the 
Jacobite organisation would not have been 
employed in a private quarrel, or in so relent- 
less a manner, unless Lady Grange had com 
mand of secrets which might have cost the 
lives of others besides her husband. 

Grange certainly was connected with the 
Jacobites at various times. In 1726 the sus- 
picion against him was strong, and in 1727 
he was able to say from personal knowledge 
that the Jacobites were weary of the Preten- 
der and were turning towards the king, But 
his main policy was to oppose Walpole. He 


was endeavouring to enter parliament with 
the view of joining the opposition, when Wal- 
pole inserted in his act regulating Scotch 
elections a clause excluding Scotch judges 
from the House of Commons. Grange at 
once resigned his judgeship, and was elected 
for Stirlingshire in 1734. With Dundas of 
Arniston he was one of the principal advisers 
of the peers of the opposition in 1734. In 
1736 he vehemently opposed the abolition of 
the statutes against witchcraft. Walpole is 
said to have declared that from that moment 
he had nothing to fear from him. Though he 
became secretary to the Prince of Wales, his 
hopes of the secretaryship for Scotland were 
disappointed. For a time he returned to 
the Edinburgh bar, but without success, and - 
having lived during his latter years in Lon- 
don died there 20 Jan. 1754. He was poor 
in his latter years, and there is evidence to 
show that he eventually married a woman 
named Lyndsay, a keeper of a coffee-house in 
the Haymarket, whom he had long lived with 
as his mistress. He had four sons, of whom 
the eldest, Charles (6.27 Aug. 1709, d. 1774), 
was in the army, and John, the youngest 
(1720-1796), was dean of Cork, and tour 
daughters, of whom Mary (4. 5 July 1714, d. 
9 May 1772) married John, third earl of Kin- 
tore, 21 Aug. 1729. 

[Burton's Hist. of Scotland, 1689-1748; Wod- 
row’s Analecta; Lord Grange’s Letters in Spald- 
ing Club Miscellanies, vol. iii.; W. M. Thomas's 
Memoir of Lady M. Wortley Montagu ; Wharn- 
cliffe’s ed. of her Works, 1861; Omond’s Arnis- 
ton Memoirs; Chambers’s Domestic Annals of 
Scotland, 11. 578; Chambers’s Journal, March 
1846 and July 1874; Proceedings of Soe. Scottish 
Antiquaries, vol. xi.; J. Maidment’s Diary of a 
Senator of the College of Justice, 1843; Scott’s 
Tales of a Grandfather ; Boswell’s Johnson (Cro- 
ker) ; Gent. Mag. 1754 ; Scots Mag. 1817, p. 333; 
Brunton and Haig’s College of Senators, p. 485; 
Douglas’s Scotch Peerage, ii. 219.] J. A. H. 


ERSKINE, Sir JAMES ST. CLAIR, 
second Hart or Rossiyn (1762-1837), gene- 
ral, was the elder son of Lieutenant-general 
Sir Henry Erskine (d. 1765) [q.v.], a distin- 
guished officer, who had acted as deputy 
quartermaster-general in the attack on L’O- 
rient in 1746, by Janet, only daughter of 
Peter Wedderburn, a Scotch lord of session 
under the title of Lord Chesterhall, and only 
sister of Alexander Wedderburn, lord chan- 
cellor of England from 1793 to 1801, who was 
created successively Lord Loughborough and 
Earl of Rosslyn, with remainder in default of 
issue to this nephew. Sir Henry Erskine, who 
was the fifth baronet of Alva, succeeded his 
uncle, General the Hon. James St. Clair, as 
colonel of the 1st regiment, or Royal Scots, 
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and died on 9 Aug. 1765, when he was suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son, James Erskine, then 
only three years old, whose education and 
career were carefully watched and forwarded 
by his maternal uncle, the celebrated Alex- 
ander Wedderburn. 

Erskine was educated at the Edinburgh 
Academy, and entered the army as a cornet 
in the Ist horse grenadier guards, after- 
wards the Ist life guards. He was rapidly 
promoted, and became lieutenant first in the 
38th regiment, and then in the 2nd dragoons, 
or Scots greys, in 1778, and captain in the 
19th light dragoons in 1780, from which he 
was transferred to the 14th light dragoons in 
1781. In the following year he was appointed 
aide-de-camp to the viceroy of Ireland and 
assistant adjutant-general in that kingdom, 
and in 1788 he was promoted major into the 
8th light dragoons. In 1781 he had been 
elected M.P. for Castle Rising through the 
influence of his uncle, who had become lord 
chief justice of the court of common pleas, 
and been created Lord Loughborough in the 
previous year. Lrskine exchanged his seat of 
Castle Rising for Morpeth in 1784, and soon 
made himself some reputation in the House 
of Commons as the representative of his 
uncle’s opinions. He was one of the managers 
of the impeachment of Warren Hastings, and 
while Lord Loughborough was intriguing for 
the chancellorship he voted against the 
measures of Pitt. On 9 June 1789 he took 
the name of St. Clair in addition to his own, 
on succeeding, on the death of Colonel Pater- 
son St. Clair, to the estates ofhis grandmother, 
the Hon. Catherine St. Clair, who had mar- 
ried Sir John Erskine, third baronet, and in 
1790 he was elected M.P. for the Kirkcaldy 
burghs, a seat which he held until his 
succession to the peerage. On 14 March 1792 
Erskine was promoted lieutenant-colonel into 
the 12th light dragoons, and in the following 
year, in which his uncle became lord chancel- 
lor, he abandoned politics as an active pursuit 
and devoted himself to his profession. He 
was first sent to the Mediterranean in that 
year to act as adjutant-general to the army 
under Sir David Dundas before Toulon, and 
served in that capacity at Toulon, and in the 
subsequent operations in Corsica, including 
the capture of Calviand of San Fiorenze. He 
was appointed aide-de-camp to the king and 
promoted colonel on 28 May 1795, and was 
in the following year sent to Portugal with 
the temporary rank of brigadier-general to 
act as adjutant-general to lieutenant-general 
the Hon. Sir Charles Stuart [q. v. ], command- 
ing the army in that country. He was pro- 
moted major-general on 1 Jan, 1798, and 
continued to serve under Sir Charles Stuart, 


to whom he was second in command at the 
capture of Minorca in that year, and whom 
he succeeded as commander-in-chief in the 
Mediterranean. He returned to England on 
the arrival of Sir Ralph Abercromby at the 
close of 1799, and was appointed colonel 
of the Sussex fencible cavalry, which regi- 
ment was, however, reduced in 1800. He 
commanded a division in Scotland from No- 
vember 1800 till December 1801, when he 
was made colonel of the 9th light dragoons, 
and again from June 1803 to 1 Jan. 1805, 
when he was promoted lieutenant-general. 
Two days afterwards, on 3 Jan. 1805, he 
succeeded his uncle, the ex-lord chancellor, 
as second Lord Loughborough and second 
Earl of Rosslyn, under special clauses in the 
patents conferring those honours upon him 
in 1795 and 1801. On his promotion he was 
transferred to the Irish staff, where he com- 
manded the south-western district until 1806, 
when he was sent on his celebrated special 
mission to Lisbon with General J. G. Simcoe. 
The mission was to report whether the Bri- 
tish government should actively assist the 
Portuguese against Napoleon, and the result 
of that report was the despatch of Sir Arthur 
Wellesley to the Peninsula. Rosslyn was 
unable to accept'a command there on account 
of his seniority to Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
though after the death of Sir John Moore his 
name was mentioned as his possible successor, 
because of his previous knowledge of the 
country in 1796, He commanded a division 
under Lord Cathcart in Denmark in 1807, 
and under Lord Chatham in the Walcheren 
in 1809. He commanded the south-eastern 
district, with his headquarters at Canter- 
bury, from 1812 to 1814, in which year he 
was promoted general, and then he again 
turned his attention to politics. He was a 
strong tory of the old school, and an intimate 
friend of the Duke of Wellington. He acted 
as whip to the tory party in the House of 
Lords for many years, though his sentiments 
in favour of catholic emancipation had been 
known eyer since 1807. He was largely 
rewarded with honours, and was, among 
other rewards, made an extra G.C.B. on the 
accession of George IV, and lord-lieutenant 
of Fifeshire. After the Duke of Wellington 
came into office as prime minister, Rosslyn 
entered the cabinet as lord privy seal, and 
was sworn of the privy council. He was 
also lord president of the council in the Duke 
of Wellington’s short-lived cabinet of De- 
cember 1834. He died on 18 Jan. 18387, at 
Dysart House, Fifeshire, at the age of seventy- 
five. 

[Royal Military Calendar; Gent. Mag. April 
1837.] Ja Sy 
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ERSKINE, JOHN, sixth Lorp Erskine, 
and first or sixth EArt or Mar of the Erskine 
line (d. 1572), regent of Scotland, was the 
third and eldest surviving son of John, fifth 
lord Erskine, and Lady Margaret Campbell, 
daughter of Archibald, second earl of Argyll. 
The family traced their descent in the female 
line from Gratney, earl of Mar (successor of 
the ancient Mormaers of Mar), who married 
Christiana Bruce, sister of Robert I. In the 
male line they had as a progenitor Henry de 
Erskine or Areskine, who was proprietor of.) 
the barony of that name in Renfrewshire as 
early as the reign of Alexander II. His de- 
scendant, Sir Thomas Erskine, married Janet | 
Keith, great-granddaughter of Gratney, earl | 
of Mar; and Robert, son of Sir Thomas 
Erskine, on the death of Alexander Stewart, 
husband of Isabel, countess of Mar, liferent 
earl, claimed the title, but the claim was not 
recognised. The fifth Lord Erskine had a 
charter in 1525 constituting him captain and 
constable of the castle of Stirling. He was 
guardian of James V during his minority, and | 
subsequently of his daughter Mary, after-_ 
wards queen of Scotland. Some time before 
his death in 1552 he had also been keeper of | 
Edinburgh Castle. The sixth Lord Erskine 
had been educated for the church, and be- 
came prospective heir unexpectedly through 
the death of two brothers. After the death of | 
his father the castle of Edinburgh came into 
the hands of the Duke of Chatelherault, but 
when in 1554 he agreed to recognise the 
regency of the queen dowager, the charge of 
it was given to the sixth Lord Erskine until 
the duke should demit his authority to the 
parliament (CALDERWOOD, History, i. 282). 
This having been done, the custody of the 
castle was committed by the parliament to 
Erskine, with provision that he should de- 
liver it up to none except with the consent 
of the estates, the proviso being added to 
guard against the possibility of its falling 
into the hands of the French. At this time 
Erskine had not become a supporter of the 
reformed doctrines, and although he after- 
wards joined the reformed party, his natural 
temperament, as well as the position of neu- 
trality which accidental circumstances had 
assigned him, prevented him from ever assum- 
ing the character of a partisan. Along with 
Lord Lorne, afterwards fifth earl of Argyll, 
and Lord James Stuart, afterwards earl of 
Moray, he attended the preaching of Knox 
at Calder in 1556 (Knox, Works, i. 249), and 
he also signed the joint letter of these two 
lords and the Karl of Glencairn inviting Knox 
in 1557 to return from Geneva (CALDERWOOD, 
1.519). At the beginning of the dispute with 


the queen regent in 1559 he, however, inter- 


vened on her behalf to prevent the surrender 
of Perth (Knox, Works, i. 358), which never- 
theless took place on 26 June, and subse- 
quently he appeared on her behalf at the 


seonference at Preston (7b. 369). In all this 


itis evident that his chief motive was to pre- 
vent the miseries of civil war. For himself 
he recognised that he was bound to maintain 
a strict neutrality. He therefore permitted 
the French troops of the queen to enter the 
city, a proceeding which so much discouraged 
the lords of the congregation that on 24 July 
they signed a truce. Knox wrote on 23 Aug. 
to Crofts that the queen dowager ‘has cor- 
rupted (as is suspected) Lord Erskine, captain 
of the castle, and hopes to receive it’ (State 
Papers, For. Ser. 1558-9, entry 1234), but 
the suspicion proved entirely groundless. On 
19 Sept. the lords sent him a letter warning 
him against permitting the queen regent to 
fortify Leith (Kwox, 1. 415-7), but he paid 
no heed to the communication. At last he 
told them plainly that he could promise them 
no friendship, but must needs declare him- 
self friend to those that were able to support 
and defend him (CALDERWooD, 1. 553), where- 
upon on 5 Nov. they resolved to evacuate 
the city and retire to Stirling. At the same 
time he seems to have given them to under- 
stand that his sympathies were entirely with 
them in the struggle with the queen regent 
(Sadler to Cecil, 8 Nov. 1559, Cal. State 
Papers, For. Ser. 1559-60, entry 211). Sub- 


sequently he declared that he would keep 


the castle till discharged by parliament 
(Sadler to Cecil, 5 Dec. 1559, 7b. 383), and 
requested the lords to aid him if need be. 
At the special request of the queen regent he 
consented, on the approach of the English 
army, to receive her into the castle (CALDER- 
WOOD, 1. 582), but this was avowedly a mere 
act of courtesy, and also enabled him to in- 
tervene more effectually in the cause of peace, 
for, as Calderwood remarks, ‘he had both her 
and the castle at command’ (7b.) 

According to Knox, Mar was the ‘chief 
great man that had professed Christ Jesus’ 
who refused to subscribe the ‘ Book of Dis- 
cipline’ in 1560 (Works, ii. 128). -At his 
lack of ardour Knox professes to feel no sur- 
prise, ‘for besydis that he has a verray Jesa- 
bell to his wyffe, yf the poore, the schooles, 
the ministerie of the kirk had thair awin, 
his keching wold lack two parttis and more 
of that whiche he injustlie now possesses’ 
(%.) The lady to whom this unflattering 
epithet was applied by Knox was Annabella 
Murray, daughter of Sir William Murray 
of Tullibardine, and. of Catherine, daughter 
of Sir Duncan Campbell of Glenurchy. She 
had the reputation of being avaricious (LorD 
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Turristann’s ‘Admonition to my Lord Mar, 
Regent,’ published in Ancient Scottish Poems, 
1786), and subsequently was for a time one 
of the special friends of Queen Mary, a fact 
which sufficiently explains Knox’s harsh com- 
parison. On the return of Queen Mary in 
1561 Erskine was appointed a member: of 
the privy council. He received also a grant 
of several church lands, but his claims to the 
earldom of Mar were at first disregarded, 
and the title was bestowed on Lord James 
Stuart. Although Erskine favoured Eliza- 
beth’s proposal for a marriage between Queen 
Mary and Leicester (Randolph to Cecil, 
24 Dec. 1564, in Knrru, History, ii. 260), 
he, on becoming aware of the sentiments of 
Mary, cordially supported the marriage with 
Darnley. In this he was probably influ- 
enced by his wife, who was now frequently 
in Mary’s company (Miscellaneous Papers re- 
lating to Mary Queen of Scots, Maitland Club, 
i, 125), and was no doubt anxious to obtain 
for her husband the earldom of Mar. Both 
Lord and Lady Erskine were present with 
the queen in the journey from Perth to Cal- 
Jendar, near Falkirk, when it was rumoured 
that Argyll and Moray lay in wait for her 
in Fife in order to prevent the marriage, 
and Erskine wrote a letter to his nephew 
Moray asking an explanation of his being at 
Lochleven, who ascribed it to illness (Ran- 
dolph to Cecil, 4 July, in Kerrn, ii. 313-14), 
Although, in deference to the claims of Hr- 
skine, Mary in 1562 changed the earldom 
conferred on Lord James Stuart from that of 
Mar to that of Moray, it was not till 23 June 
1565 that Erskine received a patent granting 
to him, his heirs and assignees the entire 
earldom of Mar, as possessed from ancient 
times by the Countess Isabel. The patent 
was ratified by act of parliament on 19 April 
1567, which recited that it was ‘disponit’ to 
him on the ground that he was ‘ lauchfullie 
discendit of the ancient heretouris of the said 
erledom, and had the undoubtit right thereof’ 
(Acts Parl. Scot. ii. 549). On account of 
the right of descent recognised in the patent 
Erskine and his successors claimed to have 
precedency of all other earls in Scotland as 
possessing the most ancient earldom in the 
kingdom, but in 1875 the House of Lords de- 
cided in favour of the Earl of Kellie that the 
old earldom of Mar had become extinct before 
its revival in 1565, and that the earldom then 
conferred on Erskine was a creation and not 
a restitution or recognition of well-founded 
claims. The justice of the decision has been 
much questioned by Scotch lawyers and ge- 
nealogists (the case as against the Karl of 
Kellie is exhaustively set forth in the Karl 
of Crawford’s ‘Earldom of Mar in Sunshine 
VOL. XVII. 


and Shade’), and has been practically re- 
versed by the act of parliament (6 Aug. 
1885). ‘The newly recognised Earl of Mar 
was present at the marriage of Mary and 
Darnley, and he assisted in the suppression 
of Moray’s rebellion, accompanying the king, 
who led the battle (Reg. Privy Council of Scot. 
1.379). On 18 July 1566 he received a charter 
from Queen Mary and King Henry confirm- 
ing his captaincy or custody of the castle of 
Stirling, with the parks, gardens, &c. The 
accouchement of the queen had taken place 
in the castle of Edinburgh, of which he was 
still keeper, and after her recovery she went 
for change of air, accompanied by him and 
the Karl of Moray, to his castle near Alloa 
(HorinsuEep, Chronicle). 

Mar was absolutely free from any connec- 
tion with the murder either of Rizzio or of 
Darnley. While lying ill at Stirling shortly 
before the trial of Bothwell for the latter 
murder, he consented that his friends should 
deliver up the castle of Edinburgh to Both- 
well (CaLpERWooD, ii. 348). Calderwood 
asserts that the castle should not have been 
given up without the consent of the estates, 
but it is clear that the presence of Mary in 
Scotland entirely altered the conditions on 
which it was held by Mar. For delivering 
it up he received an exoneration from the 
queen and privy council 19 March 1566-7, 
and this was confirmed by parliament on 
16 April. On the 19th he was confirmed in 
his captainship of the castle of Stirling, the 
arrangement having been previously agreed 
to that he should be there entrusted with 
the guardianship of the young prince. After 
Bothwell had got the lords—not, however, 
including Mar, who was not asked—to sign 
the bond in favour of his marriage with the 
queen, Mary, on 26 April, paid a visit to 
the young prince at Stirling; but Mar, sus- 
pecting that she intended if possible to carry 
him with her to Edinburgh, would permit 
no one to enter the royal apartments along 
with her except two of her ladies (20. 11. 356; 
Drury to Cecil, 27 April 1567). After the 
marriage Bothwell made strenuous efforts to 
get the prince delivered into his hands, ‘ bot 
my lord of Mar,’ says Sir James Melville, 
‘wha was a trew nobleman, wuld not delyuer 
him out of his custody, alleging that he culd 
not without consent of the thre estaitis’ (Me- 
motrs, 179). Mar applied to Sir James Mel- 
ville to assist him by his counsel or in any 


| other way he could, who thereupon prevailed 


upon Sir James Balfour to retain the castle 

of Edinburgh in his hands and not deliver 

it up to Bothwell (2d. 180). To gain time 

Mar at last agreed to deliver up the prince, 

on condition that an ‘honest, responsible 
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nobleman’ were made captain of the castle of 
Edinburgh to whom he might be entrusted 
(2b. 181). Previous to this, however, the 
nobles, convened secretly at Stirling, had 
signed the bond for the prince’s protection, 
and soon afterwards they announced their 
purpose to be revenged on Bothwell as the 
chief author of the king’s murder. Thus the 
incorruptible integrity of Mar proved the 
turning-point in the fate of Bothwell and 
the queen. He was one of the leaders of 
the forces of the insurgents, was present at 
the surrender of Mary at Carberrie Hill on 
14 June 1567, and on the 16th signed the 
order for her commitment to Lochleven Castle. 
He was also one of the council to whom on 
24 July she demitted the government. On 
the 29th the young prince was crowned at 
Stirling, Mar carrying him in his arms in the 
procession from the church to his chamber in 
the castle. Throgmorton, at the instance of 
Elizabeth, endeavoured to get Mar to inter- 
fere on behalf of Mary; but although Mar 
expressed his desire to do what he could for 
her by way of persuasion, he told him: ‘To 
save her life by endangering her son or his 
estate, or by betraying my marrows, I will 
never do it, my lord ambassador, for all the 
gowd in the world’ (Throgmorton to Leices- 
ter, 9 Aug. 1567). On the escape of Queen 
Mary he sent a supply of men from Stirling 
to the regent, and he was present at the battle 
of Langside, 13 May 1568 (CaLtpERwoop, 
ul. 415), When the regent Moray was mur- 
dered he wrote to Elizabeth informing her 
of the danger that had thus arisen to the 
young king of Scotland, and craving her assis- 
tance (Cal. State Papers, For. Ser. 1569-71, 
entry 647). He was one of the noblemen 
who bore the regent’s body at his funeral, 
and shortly afterwards it was reported that 
‘he had fallen sick with sorrow taken for the 
regent’s death’ (2d. entry 677). On 28 April 
an attempt was made by the Hamiltons to 
surprise him at Avonbridge, on his way to 
Edinburgh with a thousand men, but having 
learned their intention he crossed the river 
two miles above, and joined the Earl of Mor- 
ton, who was also on the march to Edinburgh 
with a thousand foot and five hundred horse 
(Bannatyne, Memorials, 38; Hnrrizs, Me- 
mowrs, 126). When the king’s party were 
surprised at Stirling on 3 Sept. 1571, and 
a number of them taken prisoners, Mar, 
by planting a party in an unfinished man- 
sion of his own—still standing at the head 
of the Broad Street, Stirling, and known as 
Mar’s work—and opening fire on the in- 
truders, drove them from the market-place 
(BucHanan, Hist. of Scot.) The regent Len- 
nox having been killed in the fray, Mar was 


by general consent chosen regent. On the 
10th he came to Leith, where he proclaimed 
Morton lieutenant-general of the forces (Ban- 
NAtyNnE, Memorials, 187). Morton, in fact, 
by his overmastering will, and his close con- 
nection with Elizabeth, was already the real 
governor of Scotland, Mar being the mere 
instrument, and occasionally an unwilling 
one, in carrying out Morton’s policy. After 
consulting with Morton, Mar returned to 
Stirling to collect forces for the siege of 
Edinburgh Castle, which had been in the 
hands of the party of Mary since the death 
of the regent Moray. On the 14th of the fol- 
lowing month he arrived at Edinburgh with 
four thousand men, artillery being sent from 
Stirling by sea. With this reinforcement he. 
attempted to storm the castle, and made a 
breach in the walls, but afraid to carry it by 
assault retired upon Leith, and advised Mor- 
ton to write to Elizabeth for assistance. It 
was probably to gratify Elizabeth and induce 
her to comply with these requests that, under 
the auspices of Mar, a convention was held 
at Leith in the following January at which 
episcopacy was established. Fora similar rea- 
son, also, Mar unwillingly consented that 
Northumberland should be delivered up to 
Elizabeth on payment of 2,000/.to Sir William 
Douglas [q.v. ] nominally for his maintenance 
in Lochleven. Still Elizabeth hesitated to 
commit herself, and as she blamed him for 
standing to too hard terms with them (Hliza- 
beth to the Earl of Mar, 4 July), he at last, 
‘for reverence of her majesty’ (Mar to Burgh- 
ley, 1 Aug.), agreed on 30 July to an ‘ absti- 
nence’ for two months (‘ Abstinence,’ im- 
printed at Edinburgh by Thomas Bassandyne, 
reprinted in CALDERWOOD, Hist. iii. 215-16). 
On 22 Sept. Mar came to Leith to conduct 
negotiations, but no agreement was arrived 
at, and after the duration of the abstinence 
had been extended for eight days, a continu- 
ance was proclaimed on 8 Oct. till 6 Dee. 
(7b. ili. 225). Mar had employed Sir James 
Melville to sound the holders of the castle as 
to their desire for peace, the words of Mar, 
as quoted by Melville, being to show them 
‘not as fra me, that ye vynderstand that I 
persaue, albeit ouer lait, how that we ar all 
led opon the yce, and that all gud Scottis- 
men wald fayn agre and satle the estait’ 
(Memoirs, 247). So highly satisfied, appa- 
rently, was Mar with Melville’s report, that 
he agreed to call a meeting of the lords to 

persuade them to come to an agreement. 
‘Meantime,’ adds Melville, ‘ yntill the ap- 
ponted consaill day he past to Dalkeith, 
where he was will traited and banketed 
with my lord Mortoun’ (2. 248). It was at 
Dalkeith that, on 9 Oct., took place in Mor- 
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ton’s bedchamber the remarkable conference 
between Morton, Mar, and Killigrew, when 
the latter made the proposal on behalf of 
Elizabeth for the delivering up of Mary to 
her enemies in Scotland with a view to her 
execution (Cecil to Leicester, 9 Oct.) Killi- 
grew reported that he found the regent ‘ more 
cold’ than Morton, but that he yet seemed 
“glad and desirous to have it come to pass’ 
(Killigrew to Burghley,9 Oct.) Immediately 
after the conference Mar retired to Stirling, 
and Killigrew followed him there on the 16th. 
Writing from Stirling on the 19th, Killigrew 
reports: ‘I perceive the regents first coldness 
grew rather for want of skill how to compass 
so great a matter than for lack of good will 
toexecutethesame.’ Shortly after the ambas- 
sador’s interview the regent was seized with 
aviolent sickness, of which he died on 29 Oct. 
1572. His illness was attributed by many 
to a disagreement with Morton in regard to 
the surrender of the castle (Mrtvitin, Me- 
motrs, 249; Historie of James Sext, 120). 
Being a ‘man of meik and humayne nature, 
inclynit to all kynd of quyetness and mo- 
destie,’ says the author of the ‘ Historie of 
James Sext,’ he, on account of Morton’s re- 
fusal to come to terms with those in the 
castle, ‘decreittit na langer to remayne in 
Edinburgh, and tharefore depairtit to Ster- 
ling, whare for greif of mynd he deit.’ Mar 
had undoubtedly deeper causes for agitation, 
if not grief, than was suspected by those out- 
side the secret conference. 

Mar, in his difficult position as keeper of 
the. young king, succeeded in winning the 
respect of both parties. The fact that his 
abilities were not of the highest order rather 
fitted him than otherwise for this position. 
As regent he was, however, merely the tool 
of Morton; for though actuated always in the 
discharge of his public duties by a high sense 
of honour, he had neither the force of cha- 
racter nor the power of initiative to enable 
him to carry out an independent policy in 
difficult circumstances. His wife, Annabella 
Murray, described by Knox as a ‘ very Jesa- 
bell,’ on her husband’s death remained along 
with Alexander Erskine in charge of the 
young king. She was, says Sir James Mel- 
ville, ‘wyse and schairp, and held the king 
in gret aw’ (Memoirs, 262). King James 
was so sensible of the services she had ren- 
dered him that he placed the young Prince 
Henry underher charge (Brreu, Life of Prince 
Henry, 11). In 1599 she is described as 
*haveng hir body waist and extenuatit by 
hir former service’ (Reg. Privy Council Scot. 
vi. 18), but she survived at least to 1602 (2d. 
727). They had one son, John [q. v.], who 
succeeded to the earldom, and a daughter, 
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Mary, who became Countess of Angus. Mar’s 
willis printed in ‘ Notes and Queries,’ 4th ser. 
vil. 321-4, 


Scotland; Keith’s Hist. of Scotland; Spotis- 
wood’s Hist. of the Church of Scotland; Sir 
James Melville’s Memoirs; Richard Bannatyne’s 
Memorials; Hist. of James Sext ; Herries’s Hist. 
of the Reign of Marie; Sadler State Papers ; 
Stevenson’s Illustrations of the Reign of Queen 
Mary; Buchanan’s Hist. of Scotland ; Douglas’s 
Scottish Peerage (Wood), ii. 211-12; the Earl 
of Crawford’s Earldom of Mar in Sunshine and 
Shade, 2 vols. 1882; the histories of Tytler, 
Hill Burton, and Froude.] TH. 


ERSKINE, JOHN (1509-1591), of Dun, 
Scottish reformer, was descended from a 
branch of the family of Erskine of Erskine, 
afterwards earls of Mar, the earliest of the 
Dun branch being Sir Thomas Erskine, who 
had a charter of that barony from Ro- 
bert II, dated 8 Nov. 13876. The reformer 
was the son of Sir John Erskine, fifth laird of 
Dun, by his wife, Margaret Ruthven, countess 
dowager of Buchan, and was born in 1509. 
Four of his near relatives—his grandfather, 
father, granduncle, and uncle—were slain at 
Flodden in 1518. The wills and inventories 
of the grandfather and father (‘Dun Papers’ 
in Spalding Club Miscellany, iv. 10-16) prove 
that the family was exceptionally wealthy. 
His uncle, Sir Thomas Erskine of Brechin, se- 
cretary to James V, now became his guardian, 
and was specially careful to give him a good 
education. Bowick, in his ‘Life of John 
Erskine,’ states that he was educated at King’s 
College, Aberdeen. M(‘Crie, in his ‘Life of 
Melville,’ wrongly interpreting a passage in 
James Melville’s ‘ Diary,’ states that Richard 
Melville, eldest brother of Andrew Melville, 
in the capacity of tutor accompanied Erskine 
to Wittemberg, where they studied under 
Melanchthon; but this Erskine is only de- 
scribed as ‘ James Erskine, apperand of Dun,’ 
and as a matter of fact Richard Melville was 
more than twelve years the junior of John 
Erskine, having been bornin 1522, In 1530 
or 1531 Erskine, probably accidentally, was 
the cause of the death of Sir William F roster, 
a priest, in the bell tower of Montrose (In- 
strument of Sir William Froster’sassythment, 
5 Feb. 1530-1, in Spalding Club Miscellany, 
iv. 27-8). This may have been the reason of 
his going abroad, where he is supposed to 
have studied at a university. On his return 
he brought with him a French gentleman, 
Petrus de Marsiliers, whom he established 
at Montrose to teach Greek, ‘nocht heard of 
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before’ in Scotland (Jamus MELVILLE, Diary 
31), a step which had no inconsiderable re- 
sults in hastening the Reformation. rom 
the Frenchman Andrew Melville obtained 
sufficient knowledge of the language to enable 
him when he went to St. Andrews to study 
Aristotle in the original, ‘ quhilk his maisters 
understood nocht’ (7d.); in this way also 
George Wishart acquired the knowledge of 
Greek which enabled him to teach the Greek 
New Testament in Montrose; and David Stra- 
toun of Laurieston, who suffered at the stake 
in 1534, was probably taught by the same 
master, for it was when reading the New 
Testament with Erskine that he chanced on 
the words which made him resolve never to 
deny the truth ‘for fear of death or bodily 
pain’ (CALDERWOOD, Hest. i. 107). 

Soon after his return from abroad Erskine 
married Elizabeth Lindsay, daughter of the 
Earl of Crawford (Precept of Sasine by David, 
earl of Crawford, 20 Oct. 1535, Spalding Club 
Miscellany, iv.29). In 1537 he, along with 
his son John and other relatives, obtained a 
license from the king to travel in France, 
Italy, ‘or any uther beyond se,’ for the space 
of three years (7d. 80), and in 1542 he ob- 
tained a similar license for two years (7). 43). 
His first wife died 29 July 1538, and his mar- 
riage to Barbara de Beirle took place possibly 
when abroad, but at any rate previous to Sep- 
tember 1543. A letter of Cardinal Beaton 
to Erskine, 25 Oct. 1544 (2b. 45-6), asking 
him to meet him at St. Andrews that they 
might journey together to the meeting of the 
estates at Edinburgh, at which the treaties 
with England were annulled, was probably 
dictated by his doubts as to Erskine’s senti- 
ments towards these proposals. There is no 
evidence whether Erskine kept the appoint- 
ment; but as the special friend of Wishart 
and other reformers, it cannot be supposed 
that he was quite cordial in his. support of 
Beaton. Before Wishart set out on his fatal 
journey to Edinburgh in the following year, 
he visited Montrose, and it was ‘sore against 
the judgement of the laird of Dun’ (Kwox, 
Works,1.182) that he ‘entered in his journey.’ 
Undoubtedly, however, Erskine, as his whole 
career bears witness, was less extreme in his 
views than the ecclesiastics among the re- 
formers, and less obnoxious to the catholics, 
while his wealth and his influence rendered 
it imprudent to interfere with him. When, 
after the assassination of Beaton in 1546, the 
queen dowager in 1547 was deserted by many 
of the nobility, who combined with the Eng- 
lish against her, Erskine gave her valuable 
support. In thecapacity of constable of Mont~ 
rose he repelled an attempt of the English 
to land at the town, and received from the 


queen regent her hearty thanks for his ‘ gude 
service done onto our derrest daughter your 
souerane and hir auctoryte’ (Spalding Club 
Miscellany, iv. 48). Some time afterwards 
the occupation of the fort, or Constable Hill, 
of Montrose by the French under Captain 
Beauschatte] caused him some uneasiness, 
for on 29 Aug. 1549 the queen regent wrote 
to assure him that this was not to be re- 
garded as in any way superseding his autho- 
rity (2. 51). 

Erskine was one of the first to attend the 
private exhortations of Knox after his arrival 
in Scotland in the autumn of 1555 (Kywox, 

orks, i. 246). It was while at supper at 
the laird of Dun’s lodgings that Knox per- 
suaded some of his principal followers openly - 
to discountenance the mass (70.249). Shortly 
afterwards he brought Knox to his house at. 
Dun, where Knox remained a month, the 
principal gentry of the district being invited 
to meet him (76.) The name of Erskine of 
Dun stands fourth among the signatures to 
the first bond of the Scottish reformers, 3 Dec. 
1557, inviting Knox to return from Geneva, 
(7b. 273). On the 14th of the same month 
he was appointed one of the commissioners 
to witness the marriage of the young queen 
Mary with the dauphin of France, and arrange 
its conditions, representing, alongwith James 
Stuart, afterwards Earl of Moray, the views of 
the reforming party (CALDERWOOD, History, 
i, 380). After his return he was chosen an 
elder, and along with other zealous laymen 
began to address the meetings held for prayer 
and the reading of the scriptures (Knox, 
i. 800). When the reformed preachers were: 
summoned to appear before the queen regent 
at Stirling on 10 May 1559, for refusing to 
attend the mass, they prudently determined 
to send Erskine of Dun—described by Knox 
as a ‘man most gentill of nature, and most 
addict to please hir in all things not re- 
pugnant to God’—to confer with her on the 
matter. On the faith of her apparently con- 
ciliatory attitude Erskine advised them that, 
they need not appear, but when they failed 
to do so, she made this an excuse for putting 
them to the horn, whereupon, fearing impri- 
sonment, he withdrew, and came to the re- 
formers assembled at Perth. His representa- 
tion to them regarding what Knox calls her 
‘craft and falsehood’ was, according to the 
same authority, the real cause of the outbreak 
of indignation among the multitude, which 
found vent in the destruction of the monas- 
teries of the town. Subsequently he was one 
of the principals in the negotiations which 
led to a cessation of hostilities. When the 
queen regent soon afterwards broke her agree- 
ment with them, he attended the meeting of 
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the leading reformers summoned for 4 June 
at St. Andrews to ‘concurre in the work of 
the reformation.’ He also signed the act of 
23 Oct. 1559 suspending her from the re- 
gency, and he subscribed the instructions to 
the commissioners that went to Berwick in 
February 1560 to form a contract with Eliza- 
beth. In July following he accepted an office 
which identified him for the rest of his life 
with the reformed church of Scotland as 
completely as if he had been an ecclesiastic. 
‘When the assembly decided to appoint super- 
intendents for the different districts of Scot- 
land, it followed almost asa matter of course 
that he, though a layman, should be appointed 
superintendent for Angus and Mearns (7d, ii. 
363). 

Erskine was the only person present at 
Knox’s stormy interview with Queen Mary. 
Mary, exasperated beyond endurance by the 
terse denunciations of Knox, gave way to a 
paroxysm of passion. Erskine was never ad- 
dicted to strong language, and probably re- 
cognised that Knox had blundered in his 
diplomacy as well as violated good manners. 
At any rate heattempted to take the sting out 
of Knox’s remonstrances by ‘many pleasing 
wordis of hir beautie, of hir excellence, and 
how that all the princes of Europe wold be 
glaid to seak hir favouris’ (2d. 11.388). Knox 
unconcernedly adds that the only ‘ effect of 
this was to cast oil on the flaming fire,’ but at 
allevents it diverted her anger from Erskine, 
and in all probability, but for his considerate 
persuasions when he remained with her in the 
cabinet after Knox was dismissed, she would 
have been content with nothing less than 
bringing the matter before the lords of the 
articles. Indeed, the compliments of the laird 
of Dun, when Mary’s pride had been so ruth- 
lessly wounded, seem really to have left a 
very favourable impression of him ; for when 
at the conference held with the lords at Perth 
in May 1565, in reference to the marriage 
with Darnley, she expressed her willingness 
to hear public preaching ‘out of the mouth 
of such as pleased’ her, thereby plainly in- 
tending to exclude Knox, she mentioned that 
above all others ‘she would gladly hear the 
superintendent of Angus, for he was a mild 
and sweet-natured man, with true honesty 
and uprightness’ (2b. 482). Erskine’s rare 
union of steadfastness to his convictions with 
a conciliatory manner gained him at this 
time a peculiar influence among the reform- 
ing party. Many of the nobility of the party 
were not primarily actuated by ecclesiastical 
or even religious motives, and Hrskine formed 
in a great measure the bond of connection 
between them and the ‘congregation.’ It 
was probably chiefly on this account that, 


though a layman, he was chosen moderator 
of the general assembly which met at Edin- 
burgh 25 Dec. 1564, and of the three assem- 
blies succeeding the marriage of Mary with 
Darnley, viz. 25 Dec. 1565, 25 June 1566, 
and 25 Dec. 1566. In 1564 he was elected 
also provost of Montrose. After the murder 
of Darnley he aided in the coronation of the 
young prince James at Stirling, 29 July 1567, 
and along with the Earl of Morton took the 
oath on the prince’s behalf to maintain the 
protestant religion (2b. vi. 556). In 1569, by 
command of the general assembly, he held a 
visitation at Aberdeen, and suspended the 
principal and several professors of King’s 
College from their offices for adherence to 
popery (CaLpERWooD, ii. 492). On account 
of certain letters proclaimed by the regent in 
St. Andrews in November 1571, dismissing 
the collectors of the thirds of the benefices, 
Irskine on the 10th wrote him a remonstrance 
in the form of a short dissertation on the re- 
spective provinces of the civil and ecclesias- 
tical powers (printed in CALDERWOOD, iii. 
156-62; Bannatyne, Memoriales, 197-208 ; 
and Woprow, Collections, i. 36-41). Four 
days later he wrote him, in reference to a pro- 
posed convention at Leith, asserting that he 
saw no reason why he and others should 
attend a convention where their counsel would 
not be received (BANNATYNE, 203-4; Wop- 
row, 43-4). To these two letters the regent 
replied on the 15th (CALDERWOOD, 111. 162-5 ; 
BANNATYNE, 205-6; Woprow, 44-6) in such 
a conciliatory manner, that Erskine was in- 
duced to use his influence in securing the 
attendance of the superintendents and others 
at the convention, which was finally fixed 
at Leith for 12 Jan. Wodrow asserts that 
Erskine agreed to the modified form of epi- 
scopacy then introduced, only under protesta- 
tion until better times; but it is plain from 
his subsequent conduct that his objections to 
it were by no means so strong as those of the 
extreme presbyterians. At the general as- 
sembly convened in the Tolbooth of Perth 
on the 16th of the following August he 
was again chosen moderator (CALDERWOOD, 
iii. 219), and his influence doubtless aided in 
preventing an open breach between the two 
parties. As a token of his consent to the in- 
troduction of episcopacy, he intimated his 
desire, after the appointment of a bishop to 
St. Andrews, to be relieved of his duties of 
superintendent within that diocese, to be fol- 
lowed also with their cessation within the 
diocese of Dunkeld as soon as u bishop should 
be appointed there (2. ili, 273). The new 
policy, however, met with so much resistance 
that it was never fully carried into effect, and 
Erskine retained his office of superintendent 
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to within a few years of his death. In 1578 
he assisted in the compilation of the ‘Second 
Book of Discipline, and was appointed mode- 
rator at the conference of commissioners con- 
vened for this purpose on 22 Dec. in a 
chamber of Stirling Castle (7d. iii. 483). On 
14 May of this year he was commanded by 
the king to recover Redcastle, near Arbroath, 
from James Gray, sonof Lord Gray, and hisac- 
complices (Spalding Club Miscellany, iv. 60), 
and having done so to the satisfaction of the 
king, he was relieved of his trust on 1 Sept. 
1579 (Reg. Privy Council of Scotland, iii.211). 
At the parliament of the following November 
hewas named one of the twenty-seven persons 
constituting the king’s council (7b. 234). A 
license from the king, with consent of the 

rivy council, dated 25 Feb. 1584, to John 
Eval to eat flesh during Lent, and as often 
as he pleases during the forbidden days, sup- 
plies an interesting proof of the survival of 
catholic customs in Scotland after the Re- 
formation. Erskine gave his support to the 
claims made by the king in 1584 to exercise 
supremacy in ecclesiastical matters, and was 
induced to use hisinfluence to get the ministers 
within his district to subscribe an obligation 
recognising the king’s jurisdiction, an inter- 
vention whose effectiveness led Calderwood 
to assert that the laird of Dun ‘was a pest 
then to the ministers in the north’ (story, 
iy. 361). 

Subsequently Erskine served on various 
commissions of the assembly, and he held 
the office of superintendent at least as late as 
1589. He died either 12 March 1591 (Jonn- 
stonn, Poems on Scottish Martyrs) or 17 June 
of that year (Obitis of the Lairdis and La- 
deis of Dune in Spalding Club Miscellany, 
iv. Ixxviii). M‘Crie, in his ‘ Life of Melville,’ 
gives the date 21 Oct. 1592, but this is founded 
on mistaking his will for that of his son John, 
who died at that date (7d.) There is no record 
of any other of his children. He is described 
by Buchanan as ‘homo doctus, et perinde 
plus et humanus,’ and by Spotiswood as ‘a 
baron of good rank, wise, learned, liberal, 
and of singular courage, who for diverse re- 
semblances may well be said to have been 
another Ambrose.’ 


[Bowick’s Life of Erskine; Dun Papers in the 
Spalding Club Miscellany, vol. iv. ; Hist. MSS. 
Commission, 5th Rep. pt. i. App. 633-44; Wod- 
row’s Biog. Collections on the Lives of Re- 
formers, Maitland Club Miscellany, vol. i.; Re- 
gister of the Privy Council of Scotland, vol. iii. ; 
James Melville's Diary; Richard Bannatyne’s 
Memoriales; Diurnal of Occurrents; Knox’s 
Works; Histories of Calderwood, Spotiswood, 
and Keith; M‘Crie’s Lives of Knox and of Mel- 
ville. | Ata Jal, 


ERSKINE, JOHN, second or seventh 
Earzor Mar inthe Erskine line (1558-1634), 
lord high treasurer of Scotland, only son of 
John, first or sixth earl of Mar [q.v.], regent of 
Svotland, and Annabella, daughter of Sir Wil- 
liam Murray of Tullibardine, was born in 1558. 
Ie was educated at Stirling Castle in com- 
pany with King James, who was seven years 
his junior, under George Buchanan. King 
Jamescalled him familiarly ‘Jocky o’ Sclaittis” 
(slates). On 3 March 1572-3 he was served 
heir of his father ‘in toto et integro comi- 
tatude Mar,’ his uncle, Sir Alexander Erskine 
of Gogar, being appointed guardian of his 
estate and keeper of Stirling Castle during 


his minority. Soon after he came of age he 


was persuaded by the Earl of Morton, then 
in forced retirement at Lochleven, to assert 
his claim to the government of Stirling Castle 
and the guardianship of the king. Morton 
agreed to support his claim on condition that 
he should permit Morton to resume his as- 
cendency over the king. He returned to 
Stirling Castle, and early on the morning of 
26 April 1578 called for the keys of the 
castle, on the pretence that he intended to 
hunt. His uncle, bringing the keys, was im- 
mediately seized by the young earl’s confe- 
derates and pushed unceremoniously outside 
the gates. ‘Those of the lords opposed to 
Morton who were at Edinburgh rode in great 
haste to Stirling to prevent if possible any 
further development of the supposed plot, 
but Mar politely declined to permit more than 
one of them to enter the castle at one time. 
They were therefore constrained to agree that. 
Mar should be left in charge of the king tilk 
the meeting of parliament, he undertaking 
to find four earls as cautioners for his fidelity 
(CALDERWOOD, JZist. iii. 408). Soon after- 
wards Morton obtained admission to the 
castle, and made arrangements for the per- 
petuation of his own influence. At a con 
vention of the nobility favourable to Morton, 
held at Stirling, it was agreed to change the 
place of meeting of the ensuing parliament. 
from Edinburgh to Stirling. The lords of 
the ‘ secret council’ also issued from Stirling 
on 6 July a proclamation concerning certain 
sinister rumours in regard to their purposes 
in the approaching parliament, and especially 
a denial of the rumour that the king was de- 
tained at Stirling against his will ( Reg. Pricy 
Council of Scotland, iii. 8-4). At the open- 
ing of the parliament on 15 July Mar bore 
the sword, and was nominally confirmed in 
his guardianship of the castle and the king, 
butit was agreed that four of the new council 
should always be in attendance on the king 
(CALDERWOOD, iii. 417). The lords of the 
opposite faction then assembled a force to 
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make good their demands that Morton should | James testified ‘in the faith and word of a 


retire to his ‘own dwelling-place,’ and that 
the king should be delivered to Alexander 
Erskine to be kept in the castle of Edinburgh 
(2. 419), but through the interposition of 
Bowes, the English ambassador, an agree- 
ment was arrived at, signed by the young 
King James on 15 Aug., to the effect that 
Mar should remain in charge of the king at 
Stirling, a section of the rival faction being, 
however, added to the council (7d. 425). On 
5 March 1578-9 it was re-enacted by the 
council that none should repair armed within 
the castle of Stirling while the king was there, 
Mar being authorised to apprehend all such 
persons (Reg. Privy Council Scot. ii. 105). 
On the 16th an act was passed exonerating 
him and his family for their care of the king 
in the past, and making arrangements for 
attendance on the king during excursions 
(2b. 112-14). In April Mar gave a banquet 
to the king and nobility in token of general 
reconciliation (Historie of James Sext, 174), 
but the effect of it was sadly frustrated by 
the sudden death of Atholl after his return 


from the banquet, the general suspicion aris- 


ing that he had died from poison. In view 
of the approaching departure of the king from 
Stirling Castle, Mar, on 8 Aug. 1579, received 
an attestation that he and his family had in 
all points performed their duty in his tute- 
Jage and in the keeping of the castle (2d. 200). 
With other nobles he accompanied the king 
in his journey from Stirling to Holyrood on 
29 and 30 Sept. (CALDERWOOD, 1. 457). In 
April 1580, word having been brought to the 
king while on a hunting expedition that 
Morton intended to carry him to Dalkeith, 
he galloped back to Stirling Castle (Arring- 
ton to Burghley, 4 April 1580). Shortly 
after his return thither Mar was informed of 
a plot of Lennox, to which Sir Alexander 
Erskine was affirmed to be privy, to invade 
the royal apartments and carry off the king 
to Dumbarton. The 10th of April was said 
to be the night fixed on, but Mar stationed 
soldiers without and within the royal apart- 
ments, and in the morning refused admittance 
to the suspected nobles (Arrington to Burgh- 
ley, 16 April 1580). Mar, having been 
supposed to be concerned in the former plot, 
presented on 20 April a supplication to the 
council, protesting that he had never per- 
suaded or pressed the king in regard to re- 
sidence or anything else beyond his own 
goodwill, but had always besought him to 
follow the advice of his council, and more 
particularly that his removing to Edinburgh 
and retiring from Edinburgh ‘was by advice 
of his counsale and na instigation of the 
earlor his.’ To the truth of this declaration 


king,’ and it was confirmed by an act of the 
council (Reg. iii. 282). Mar remained true 
to Morton in the midst of the intrigues by 
which his influence was now threatened, and, 
after Morton’s sudden apprehension on the 
charge of being concerned in Darnley’s mur- 
der, assisted the Earl of Angus in arranging 
with Randolph, the English ambassador, a 
plot against Lennox. The hesitating atti- 
tude of Elizabeth when the time for action 
arrived induced Mar to abandon it, and to 
come to an understanding with Lennox (see 
narrative of Randolph’s negotiation in Scot- 
land, printed in appendix to TyriEr’s Hist. 
of Scot.) On this account, as well as probably 
also from the respect entertained for him by 
the king, he escaped the sentence of forfeiture 
passed against the other nobles who had sup- 
ported Morton, but nevertheless Lennox re- 
fused any alliance with him, and he was ex- 
cluded from the counsels of the king. In 
August 1582 a rumour, whether true or false, 
arose that Lennox intended to commit to ward 
Mar and other protestant lords, and ‘also af- 
terwards to hasten the death of the principals 
of them, on the charge of a conspiracy against 
the king and himself’ (Bowes to Walsingham, 
15 Aug. 1582, in Bowns, Correspondence, 177). 
The rumour hastened if it did not occasion 
the execution of the conspiracy. By the ‘raid 
of Ruthven’ on 15 Aug. Mar, Gowrie, and 
others, either through force or persuasion, 
brought the king from Perth to Ruthven 
Castle, and removed him from the influence 
of Lennoxand Arran. Learning that Arran, 
who was at Kinneil, intended to attempt 
the rescue of the king, Mar, with sixty horse, 
set out to intercept him at Kinross (Moy- 
sin, Memoirs, 37; CALDERWOOD, li. 637), 
Arran sent the bulk of his men under the 
command of his brother, Colonel William 
Stewart, and with the utmost haste, accom- 
panied by only two attendants, proceeded by 
a near route to Ruthven, but his followers 
were attacked from an ambush by Mar and 
Sir William Douglas and completely routed, 
while Arran, as soon as he arrived at Ruth- 
ven to demand an audience of the king, was 
apprehended. On 80 Aug. the king was 
brought from Perth to Mar’scastleat Stirling, 
having previously been induced to make a 
declaration that he was not being held in 
captivity (CALDERWOOD, 111.640). About the 
same time the protestant noblemen subscribed 
a bond to ‘remain with his majesty until the 
abuses and enormities of the commonwealth 
should be redressed’ (7d. 645). On 19 Oct., 
at a convention of estates held at Holyrood 
in presence of the king, the ‘raid of Ruth- 
ven’ was declared to be ‘ gude, aufauld, trew, 
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thankfull, and necessar service to his Hienes,’ 
and complete exoneration was given by name 
to the Earl of Mar, the Earl of Gowrie, and 
the Earl of Glencairn (Reg. Privy Council of 
Scotland, iii. 519). On 20 May the king, 
attended by the Earl of Mar and others, set 
out on a ‘progress,’ and while at Falkland 
he, with the aid of Colonel Stewart, with- 
drew suddenly to St. Andrews, and took 
refuge in the castle. The Duke of Lennox 
having died in the previous month, Arran 
now regulated alone the counsels of the king. 
On22 Aug. Mar arrived at court, and through 
the mediation of Argyll was at first favour- 
ably received (Bowns, Correspondence, Sur- 
tees Society, p. 560). Argyll was, however, 
unsuccessful in reconciling him with Arran, 
and on the 27th he was committed to the 
custody of Argyll till he should leave the 
country (CALDERWOOD, ili. 724). Having 
been persuaded by Argyll to deliver up Stirling 
Castle, he retired with him into Argyllshire 
(Bowes, Correspondence, 568). The keeping 
of the castle was then given by the king to 
Arran, who was also appointed provost of 
Stirling (CALDERWOOD, ili. 731). Mar hoped 
that the storm would blow over, but in the 
beginning of September he was warned to 
depart also from Argyll (Bowns, 577), and 
on 31 Jan. 1583-4 he was banished from Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland on pain of treason 
(Reg. Privy Council Scot. ii. 626). Hither 
before orimmediately after thishe had crossed 
over to Ireland (CALDERWOOD, iv. 21), and 
Angus O’Neill was charged to make him and 
the Master of Glammis depart from Carrick- 
fergus (2b. 24). O’Neill declined, and shortly 
afterwards Mar was in Scotland endeayour- 
ing with other protestant lords to put into 
execution a new conspiracy. Whispers of 
the plot having reached Arran, all persons, 
servants, dependents, or tenants of Mar were 
on 29 March commanded to leave Edinburgh 
within three hours (Reg. Privy Council Scot. 
il. 644; CaLpERwoop, iv. 20). It was not, 
however, at Edinburgh that Mar designed 
to strike. In these plots and counterplots 
a form of legality was always observed, and 
Mar therefore determined to begin by captur- 
ing the castle of Stirling, to which his legal 
claims were more than plausible. This he 
effected on 17 April (CatrpERWoop, iv. 25). 
Stirling was to have been made the rendez- 
vous of the protestant nobles, but on 13 April 
Gowrie was captured by Colonel Stewart 
at Dundee. Mar therefore, on the approach 
of the king against Stirling with a large 
force, left the castle in haste and again fled 
the country (Str JAmus MELvInie, Memoirs, 
326; CALDERWOOD, vi. 32). Thereupon a 
proclamation was made for the capture of 


him and his confederates dead or alive (Reg. 
Privy Council Scot. iii. 659), but they made 
their way across the border to Berwick (Cal. 
State Papers, Scot. Ser. i. 470). There they 


‘veceived a letter from Walsingham, inform- 


ing them of Elizabeth’s intention to provide 
for their safety and to use the best means she 
could for their restoration to the king’s favour 
(ib.) James endeavoured to persuade her to 
deliver them up, but she soundly rated him 
for having such dangerous and wicked in- 
struments as Arran about him (2. 472). 
Having arrived at Newcastle, Angus, Mar, 
and Glammis drew up instructions to Colvile 
to lay their case before the queen (7d. 473), 
and Elizabeth sent William Davison to Edin- 
burgh on a special embassy on their behalf 
(7b.), who, however, found James vehemently 
opposed to come to any agreement with them. 
At the meeting of parliament in August both 
Marandhiscountess, Agnes Drummond, were 
forfaulted (CALDERWOOD, iv. 198). Thereafter 
Elizabeth opened negotiations with Arran, 
whose professions of goodwill so far pre-. 
vailed as to make her discourage a proposed 
enterprise of the exiled lords against his au- 
thority. Accordingly on 22 Dec, 1584 she 
informed them that she had consented to the 
king of Scotland’s request for their removal 
from the frontiers of the kingdom (Cal. State 
Papers, Scot. Ser. i. 491). After disobeying 
her repeated expostulations, they at last, on 
2 Feb., reluctantly intimated compliance, and 
removing from Newcastle proceeded south- 
wards. At Norwich they learned that an 
accusation had been made against them of 
being concerned in a conspiracy against 
the king’s person (7), 494), whereupon they 
wrote on 10 March asking to be sent for 
to be tried immediately before the council. 
Elizabeth, anxious at this time for a stricter 
league with James, instructed her ambassa- 
dor to advise the king that Angus, Mar, and 
Glammis might be tried for their alleged con- 
spiracy against his person by a parliament 
freely chosen (7b. 494). On 4 May she, how- 
ever, in reply to the ambassador, requesting 
delivery of them, expressed her conviction 
of their innocence (74. 495), and on the 12th 
she sent Sir Philip Sydney to visit them at 
their lodgings at Westminster, ‘to assure 
them of her good affection’ (CALDERWOOD, iv. 
366). At last, finding that her attempts to 
‘disgrace’ Arran with the king were vain, 
and that her negotiations for a league were 
making no real progress, she was induced to 
act on the advice of Edward Wotton to Wal- 
singham (25 Aug. 1585, Cal. State Papers, 
Scot. Ser. i. 506), ‘to stay the league and let 
slip the lords, who will be able to take 
Arran and seize on the person of the king’ 
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Encouraged by Walsingham, Mar and the | proceed to Holyrood. At a convention at 
lords therefore made up their differences Holyrood, 10 Dec. 1598, Mar was chosen one 


with the Hamiltons, and agreed on a joint 
invasion of Scotland. Towards the end of 
October, with Elizabeth’s permission, they 
took their departure from Westminster, after 
‘a verie earnest exercise of humiliation’ 
(CALDERWOOD, iv. 881). On1 Noyv., having 
received, after entering Scotland, large ac- 
cessions of nobles, barons, and gentlemen, 
with their dependents, they pitched their 
tents at St. Ninian’s Chapel, within a mile of 
Stirling, their total forces numbering about 
ten thousand (7d. 389). On learning their 


| 
| 


approach, Arran immediately fled from the | 


castle, and the king, after making prepara- 
tions for resistance, on second thoughts came 
to terms with them, and on their entrance 
gaye them a cordial welcome (7b. 392). The 
castle was then restored to Mar, who by act 
of parliament, 10 Dec. 1585, was declared a 
member of the privy council, his honours and 
estates being also restored. By the general 
assembly of 1588 he was appointed one of a 
commission to induce the king to devise me- 
thods for ‘ purging the land of papists’ (7. 
650). He was one of the nobles who received 
the king on his arrival with Queen Anne from 
Denmark, the Countess of Mar holding the 
first place among the ladies appointed to re- 
ceive the queen(2b. v.61). Forsome time Mar, 
with Sir William Douglas of Lochleven, after- 
wards Harl of Morton, and the prior of Blan- 
tyre exercised the chief influence at court (7d. 
149), Mar being made great master of the 
household. After the forfailture of Both- 
well, in the beginning of March, he was also 
made governor of Edinburgh Castle (2b. 166). 
Asa mark of his special favour, James ar- 
ranged a marriage between Mar and Lady 
Mary Stewart, second daughter of the Duke 
of Lennox, and in 1592 he paid a visit to 
him and his young wife at Alloa (Mistorie 
of James Sext, p. 260). For a time also Mar 
belonged to the faction specially favoured by 
the queen; but when, in 1595, she wished 
the removal of the young Prince Henry, 
who. was under the charge of the Dowager 
Countess of Mar (Brrcu, Life of Prince 
Henry, p. 7), from Stirling to Edinburgh 
Castle, to be under the charge of Buccleuch, 
Mar declined to accede to her request (CAL- 
DERWOOD, v. 366). His refusal was approved 
of by the king, who on 24 July specially en- 
trusted the prince to Mar’s tuition by a war- 
rant under his own hand. When the king, 
9 Feb. 1596-7, was besieged by a protestant 
mob in the Upper Tolbooth, he sent for the 
assistance of Mar, who, partly by remon- 
strances and partly by promises, sufficiently 


quieted the agitation to enable the king to | 


of the special privy councillors appointed to 
sit with the king twice a week and aid him 
with their advice (7b. 727). He was in the 
train of the king in Falkland Park on the day 
of the mysterious Gowrie conspiracy, 5 Aug. 
1600, and, following at a distance, arrived 
in time to prevent its success (see ‘ Dis- 
course,’ printed by order of the king, re- 
printed in CaLDERWooD, vi. 28-45). Essex, 
im connection with his rebellion, asked King 
James to send up Mar, ostensibly as ambas- 
sador to Elizabeth, but so as to assist him in 
his design. James consented, but Mar only 
arrived in London in the beginning of March, 
after Essex’s execution. The instructions 
given him by James after the execution pro- 
ceeded on the supposition that a rebellion 
against Elizabeth was a not impossible occur- 
rence (see ‘Instructions’ printed in Cecil Cor- 
respondence, Camden Society, 1861, pp. 82- 
84); but Mar, having better information, 
undertook the responsibility of disregarding 
them. He conducted his negotiations with 
such skill as to be entirely successful in the 
object of his mission, Elizabeth at last ‘mani- 
festing her mynd to him that the king sould 
be hir infallible successor’ (Historie of James 
Sext, 377), and he left the impression of 
being ‘a courtly and well-advised gentleman’ 
(see State Papers, Dom. Ser. 1601-3, p. 45). 
The success of this mission was gratefully 
acknowledged by James both in words and 
in continued confidence and favours. Mar 
was one of the nobles who accompanied the 
king from Edinburgh, 5 April 1603, to take 
possession of the throne of England (NIcHoLs, 
Progresses of James I, i. 61), but returned 
after he arrived at York, on the news reach- 
ing him that the queen had gone to Stirling 
to bring the young prince to England. His 
instructions were to bring the queen with 
him, but she refused to travel without the 
prince, and, after further communications 
with the king, the Duke of Lennox was sent 
with a commission on 19 May to transport 
both the queen and the prince, Mar not being 
included among the noblemen who were to 
attend on her (CALDERWOOD, vi. 231). Mar 
and the queen were, however, reconciled after » 
her arrival at Windsor (Bircu, Life of Prince 
Henry, p. 80). Mar was added to the English 
privy council, and in June 1603 received the 
order of the Garter. On 27 March 1604 he 
was created Lord Cardross, obtaining at the 
same time the barony of that name, with 
the power of assigning the barony and title 
to any of his heirs male, the purpose of this 
being, as stated in the grant, that he ‘might 
be in a better condition to provide for his 
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younger sons by Lady Mary Stewart. In 
1606 he returned to Scotland to assist at the 
trial of John Welsh and five other ministers 
on a charge of treason. He was appointed a 
member of the court of high commission, 
erected in 1610 for the trial of ecclesiastical 
offences (CALDERWOOD, vii. 58). On the fall 
ofthe Earl of Somerset, Mar was in December 
1616 appointed lord high treasurer of Scot- 
land,! an office which he held till 1630. He 
died in his own house at Stirling 14 Dec. 
1634, and was buried at Alloa 7 April 1635. 
Mar devoted himself as far as possible to 
recover the heritage of his family, under the 
warrant to his father, 5 May 1565. A narra- 
tive of the various lawsuits connected there- 
with, especially the great process for the 
recovery of Kildrummie from the Elphin- 
stones, 1624-6, is given in Crawford’s ‘ Karl- 
dom of Mar.’ He was twice married: first 
to Anna, second daughter of David, second 
lord Drummond, by whom he had a son 
John, who succeeded him in the earldom ; 
and secondly to Lady Mary Stewart, second 
daughter of Esme, duke of Lennox, by whom 
he had five sons and four daughters. The 
eldest of these sons, Sir James Erskine, 
married Mary Douglas, countess of Buchan 
in her own right, and was created Earl of 
Buchan [see RsKINE, JAMES, sixth HAKi oF 
Bucuan]. The second, Henry, received from 
his father the barony of Cardross, and was 
known as the first Lord Cardross. The third, 
Colonel the Hon. Sir Alexander Erskine, 
the hero of the old Scotch ballad ‘Baloo, 
my boy,’ was blown up at Dunglas House, 
East Lothian, in 1640. The fourth, Hon. Sir 
Charles Erskine, was the ancestor of the 
Erskines of Alva, now represented by the 
Earls of Rosslyn. The youngest, William 
Erskine (d. 1685) [q.v. ], became cupbearer to 
Charles II and master of the Charterhouse, 
London. All thefour daughters were married 
to earls, viz. Mary, to William, earl Marischal, 
and again to Patrick, earl of Panmure; Anne, 
to John, earl of Rothes; Martha, to John, earl 
of Kinghorn ; and Catherine, to Thomas, earl 
of Haddington, who was blown up at Dunglas 
House along with her brother Alexander. 
This Earl of Mar built the castle of Braemar 
in 1628 (Mist. MSS. Comm. 5th Rep. 618). 


[Register of the Privy Council of Scotland ; 
State Papers, Reign of Elizabeth and James I; 
Calderwood’s History of the Kirk of Scotland ; 
Moysie’s Memoirs (Bannatyne Club); Historie of 
James Sext (ib.) ; Gray Papers (ib.) ; Sir James 
Melville’s Memoirs (ib.); Lettersand State Papers 
during Reign of James VI (Abbotsford Club) ; 
Miscellaneous Papers relating to Mary Queen of 
Seots and James VI (Maitland Club); Bowes’s 
Correspondence (Surtees Society); Cecil Corre- 


spondence (Camd. Society); Nichols’s Progresses 
of James1; Birch’s Life of Prince Henry; Secret 
History of James 1 ; Spotiswood’s History of the 
Kirk of Scotland; Douglas’s Scottish Peerage 
(Wood), ii. 213-14; Craufurd’s Officers of State, 
pp. 402-4; the Earl of Crawford’s Earldom of 
Mar in Sunshine and Shade (1882) ; the histories 
of Tytler, Hill Burton, and Froude.] TT. F. H. 


ERSKINE, JOHN, sixth or eleventh 
Eary or Mar of the Erskine line (1675- 
1732), leader of the rebellion of 1715 in 
behalf of the Pretender, eldest son of Charles, 
tenth earl of Mar, by his wife, Lady Mary 
Maule, daughter of the Earl of Panmure, was 
born at Alloa in February 1675. On account 
of the fines and sequestrations to which his 
orandfather had been subjected the eleventh 
Earl of Mar, on succeeding his father in 1689, 
found, in the words of the Master of Sinclair, 
that he had been left heir to ‘more debt than 
estate’ (Memoirs, 59), and according to the 
same authority his endowments from his 
mother were of an equally questionable sort, 
the most noteworthy being the ‘hump he has 
got on his back, and his dissolute, malicious, 
meddling spirit’ (7.) It was almost in the 
character of a needy supplant that he joimed 
himself to the Duke of Queensberry and the 
court party, whose goodwill he deemed it 
advisable to secure, in view of his question- 
able proceedings towards his creditors. He 
took his oaths and seat on 8 Sept. 1696, and 
on 1 April following was sworn a privy 
councillor. Subsequently he was appointed 
to the command of a regiment of foot, and 
was invested with the order of the Thistle. 
He remained a devoted adherent of the court 
party till the fall of the Duke of Queens- 
berry in 1704, after which he joined in 
opposing the tactics of the squadrone party, 
of which the Marquis of Tweeddale was the 
head, doing so, according to Lockhart, ‘ with 
so much art and dissimulation that he gained 
the favour of all the tories, and was by many 
of them esteemed an honest man, and well 
inclined to the royal family ’ (Papers, i. 114). 
With the return of the Duke of Queensberry” 
to power in 1705 the tactics of Mar again 
underwent a change, and determining at least 
to postpone any purposes he might have che- 
rished of advancing the cause of the Stuarts, 
he became, as before, one of the most exem- 
plary supporters of the court party. Of his 
willingness to promote the policy of Queens- 
berry he gave a sufficient pledge by under- 
taking to bring forward the motion for an act 
for the treaty of a union between Scotland and 
England in the parliament of this year, and 
he was constituted one of the commissioners 
for that purpose. In reward for such import- 
ant services he was, after the prorogation of 
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parliament, appointed secretary of state for 
Scotland, in the room of the Marquis of 
Annandale, who had manifested a decided 
lukewarmness towards the proposal. As this 
office was abolished when effect was given to 
the act of union, Mar was then appointed 
keeper of the signet, a pension being also as- 
signed him. He was chosen, 13 Feb. 1707, 
one of the sixteen representative peers of 
Scotland, and was re-elected in 1708, 1710, 
and 1718. In 1708 he was also named a 
privy councillor. Notwithstanding his efforts 
in bringing about the union, he, from motives 
not it is probable entirely patriotic, spoke 
strongly in favour of the motion of Lord 
Findlater in 1713 for its repeal. The fact 
that in 1713 he married as his second wife 
Lady Frances Pierrepoint, second daughter 
of the Duke of Kingston, and sister of Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, has been regarded 
as an evidence of his desire to strengthen his 
position with the whigs; but as on 13 Sept. 
of this year he accepted the office of secre- 
tary of state under the tories, his marriage 
cannot be taken as indicating more than that 
he was ready to go over to the whigs should 
it again fall to their lot to be in power. It 
cannot be doubted that with the tories he 
looked forward to the death of Anne as 
affording an opportunity for the reinstate- 
ment of the exiled dynasty; but these de- 
signs being baflled by the prompt action of 
Argyll and Somerset, Mar gracefully bowed 
to the inevitable, and resolved to place him- 
self as entirely at the service of King George 
as if no thoughts of another successor to 
the throne had ever crossed his mind. He 
wrote a letter to the king, dated 80 Aug., 
in which, after recounting the services ren- 
dered not only by himself to the protestant 
succession, but by his ancestors to the ances- 
tors of King George ‘for a great tract of years,’ 
he added, ‘ your majesty shall ever find me as 
faithful and dutiful a subject and servant as 
ever any of my family have been to the crown, 
oras [have been tomy late mistress the queen’ 
(Letter, printed with Some Remarks on 
my Lord’s subsequent conduct, by Richard 
Steele, 1715, and frequently reprinted). In 
addition to sending to the king this vaunt- 
ingly loyal offer of his services Mar made it 
known that he had received a document 
signed by a large number of the most power- 
ful highland chiefs, in which they desired him 
to assure the government of ‘ their loyalty to 
his sacred majesty King George.’ Lockhart 
of Carnwath, who had abundant opportuni- 
ties of knowing Mar, states that his ‘great 
talent lay inthe cunning management of his 
designs and projects, in which it was hard to 
find him out when he desired to be zncogntto ; 


and thus he showed himself to be a man of 
good sense but bad morals’ (Papers, i. 114). 
He was dismissed from office on 24 Sept., 
but he played the part of the fawning cour- 
tier to the very last, and attended a levee at 
court the evening before his departure to 
Scotland to place himself at the head of the 
movement in behalf of the chevalier. After 
leaving the court on the evening of 1 Aug. 
he changed his dress, and in the character of 
a common workman went on board a ship at. 
Gravesend belonging to John Spence, a Leith 
skipper, and after a passage of about five days. 
landed at Elie in Fite (Deposition of the Earl 
of Mar’s valet, in Ortginal Letters, p. 17). 
The Master of Sinclair states that he had in- 
formation of the earl’s landing the day after- 
wards from the Master of Grange (Memoirs, 
19). From Elie Mar went to the house of 
Bethune of Balfour, near Markinch (7d.), 
where a meeting was held of the friends of the 
cause. On 17 Aug. he passed the Tay with 
forty horse, and, on his journey northwards to 
his fortalice at Kildrummy in the Braes of 
Mar, issued an invitation to those noblemen 
and chiefs on whom he could rely to attend 
a meeting on the 27th at Aboyne, ostensibly 
for the sport of hunting the deer in accordance: 
with a custom ‘among the lords and chiefs of 
families in the highlands’ (Parren). Those 
who responded to the invitation numbered 
about eight hundred, representing, with the 
exception of Argyll, the most influential 
nobles of the highlands, as well as several 
lowland nobles and gentlemen. Themeeting 
was addressed by Mar in a speech the clever- 
ness of which is sufficiently attested by its 
entire success. He frankly confessed that 
he had committed a great blunder in sup- 
porting the union, but stated that his eyes 
were now open to the fact that by it their 
‘ancient liberties were delivered up into the 
hands of the English, whose power to enslave 
them further was too great, and their design. 
to do it daily visible’ (Parren). By the war- 
like clans his proposal was received with ac- 
clamation, and, after a more private meeting” 
heldon8 Sept., arrangements were completed 
for putting the design into immediate execu- 
tion. Having set up the standard of the 
chevalier on 6 Sept. at Braemar, on a rocky 
eminence overlooking the Cluny, and pro- 
claimed James VIII king of Scotland, Eng- 
land, France, and Ireland, Mar began his: 
march southwards. On the 9th he issued a 
declaration, in which he announced that the 
chevalier had ‘been pleased to instruct me 
with the direction of his affairs and the com- 
mand of the forces in this his ancient king- 
dom of Scotland’ (Collection of Original 
Letters, p. 15). Accompanied by some neigh- 
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bouring chiefs and their followers, he pro- 
ceeded by the Spittal of Glenshie to Kirk- 
michael, the other chiefs meanwhile having 
separated to raise their followers. It would 
appear that among the persons least disposed 
to risk themselves in an enterprise under the 
leadership of Mar were his own tenants and 
dependents, for in a letter on 9 Sept. to John 
Forbes, his bailie at Kildrummy, he thus 
bluntly addresses him: ‘Jocke,—Ye was in 
the right not to come with the 100 men ye 
sent up to Night, when I expected four times 
the Number,’ and he goes on to threaten that 
“if they come not forth with their best arms’ 
he will, ‘by all that’s sacred,’ burn everything 
that cannot be carried away, let his ‘own 
loss be what it will, that it may be an ex- 
ample to others’ (published separately, re- 
published in Somers Tracts, iv. 429, and in 
Parren). After remaining four or five days 
at Kirkmichael to wait for reinforcements, 
Mar resumed his southward movement, and 
when he reached Dunkeld his forces num- 
bered as many as two thousand (ParreEn). 
With these he advanced to Perth, which, in 
accordance with his instructions, had been 
seized on 16 Sept. by a party of two hundred 
horse under the command of John Hay, bro- 
ther of the Earl of Kinnoul, who had thus 
succeeded in frustrating a similar design on 
the part of the Earl of Rothes in behalf of 
King George. Perth was now made the head- 
quarters of the rebels, while Stirling became 
the rendezvous of the supporters of the go- 
vernment. Perth was the key to the north, 
just as Stirling was the key to the south. 
‘While Stirling remained in the hands of Ar- 
gyll there was a barrier between Mar and the 
friends of the chevalier in the south. Mar 
therefore hit upon the expedient of sending a 
strong detachment across the Firth of Forth 
from Fife to make a dash at Edinburgh. The 
plan was so recklessly rash that its success 
could only have been momentary, but it was 
nipped in the bud by the rapid ride of Argyll 
from Stirling with five hundred troops; and 
the rebels, after various uncertain movements, 
passed into England to share in the disaster at 
Preston. In concert with the movement from 
Fife, Mar made a feint of marching south- 
wards to dispute the passage at Stirling; but 
though this caused the hasty return of Argyll 
thither, he had already frustrated the attempt 
on Edinburgh. On learning that Argyll had 
returned, Mar, after retreating to Auchter- 
arder, again fell back on Perth, where he re- 
mained for some time to levy money and 
afford opportunity for his forces to collect. 
‘While at Perth, besides sending a circular on 
3 Oct. to the friends of the cause inviting 


amount of which he took care definitely to 
fix, he issued a series of orders for the collec- 
tion of a land cess, as well as contributions 
from the principal burghs. By these ex- 
pedients he was able, as he complacently 
announced to one of his officers, to place his 
forces ‘on a regular foot of pay at threeepence 
a day and three loaves, which is full as good 
as the pay of the soldiers at Stirling.’ The 
time spent by Mar in these elaborate prepara- 
tions may be said to have sealed the fate of 
his enterprise. On 6 Oct. Mar received des- 
patches from France, and also a new com- 
mission from the chevalier, given at the court 
of Bar-le-Duc, 7 Sept., appointing him ‘our 
general and commander-in-chief of all our. 
forces, both by sea and land, in our ancient 
kingdom of Scotland.’ It was not, however, 
till 10 Nov. that he broke up his camp at 
Perth and marched to Auchterarder, where 
he was joined by the western clans who had 
been foiled by the Earl of Islay in their at- 
tempt on Inverary. After holding a review, 
he with characteristic infatuation rested on 
the following day, and it was not till the 12th 
that he began his march towards Dunblane, 
his main division being sent forward to take 
possession of the town, while he intended, in 
leisurely fashion, to remain with the rear at 
Ardoch. Hardly had the march begun, how- 
ever, when he learned that Argyll hadalready 
anticipated him by taking possession of the 
town. A halt was therefore immediately 
called, and on the arrival of Mar it was de- 
cided that the whole army should concentrate 
at Kinbuck, where they passed the night 
under arms. On Sunday morning, 13 Nov., 
they formed on Sheriffmuir, to the left of the 
road leading to Dunblane, in full view of 
Argyll and his staff, whose troops had now 
advanced beyond Dunblane, but, owing to the 
configuration of the ground, were partially 
concealed from Mar and his officers. The 
forces of Mar numbered about twelve thou- 
sand to the four thousand under Argyll; 
and Mar’s chance of victory was completely 
thrown away through the entire absence 
of common precaution, or even any defi- 
nite arrangements. He called a council to 
debate the expediency of risking a battle. 
The ardent shouts of the chiefs for an in- 
stant attack drowned a few faint murmurs 
for delay. Mar’s previous hesitation be- 
came transformed into headlong rashness. 
In fact in the battle of Sheriffmuir Mar can- 
not be said to have discharged any of the 
functions of a general; he merely headed an 
attack in haphazard fashion by a brave and 
powerful force formed of detachments under 
separate chiefs, against thoroughly disciplined 
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army outflanked the left of Argyll’s forces, 
and drove them in headlong flight to Dun- 
blane, but the left was in turn outflanked, 
and the attack being met with a steady fire 
of musketry, the highlanders before coming to 
close quarters wavered and faltered, where- 
upon Argyll, not permitting them to reform, 
charged them opportunely with his cavalry, 
chasing them for a mile and a half over the 
river Allan. The other portion of Mar’s 
troops were almost as completely disorganised 
by victory as their comrades were by defeat, 
and on their return from the pursuit, though 
flushed with triumph, showed no disposition 
to renew the conflict. Argyll and Wight- 
man, having chased the rebel left from the 
field, now found behind them the victorious 
right posted inactively on the top of the hill 
of Kippendavie, but, as Wightman explains 
(Wightman’s account of the battle in Pat- 
TEN), they resolved to put the best face on the 
matter, and marched straight to the enemy 
in line of battle. The ruse was quite suc- 
cessful, for Mar kept his ‘front towards the 
enemy to the north of us, who seemed at 
first asif they intended to march towards us’ 
(account by Marin Parren). When the troops 
of Argyll, after coming within half a mile 
of the enemy, inclined to their left towards 
Dunblane, ‘the enemy,’ says Wightman, with 
quiet sarcasm, ‘ behaved like civil gentlemen, 
and let us do what we pleased, so that we 
passed the Bridge of Dunblain, posted our- 
selves very securely, and lay on our arms all 
night.’ Mar withdrew to Ardoch, ‘ whither,’ 
he complacently remarked, ‘we marched in 
very good order.’ He then fell back on Auch- 
terarder, and as the highlanders began to dis- 
perse, the retreat was continued to Perth. By 
striking coincidences the day of Sheriffmuir 
saw also the capture of the town and castle 
of Inverness and the defeat at Preston. Mar 
now began to sound Argyll as to what terms 
he would be prepared to make. Argyll was 
not, however, empowered to treat, and when 
he made application to the government for 
an enlargement of his commission no answer 
was returned. Soon afterwards, on 22 Dec., 
the chevalier landed at Peterhead, and Mar 
haying met him at Feteresso, and been created 
duke, accompanied him to the historical vil- 
lage of Scone, whence the chevalier issued 
several royal proclamations, one of which ap- 
pointed his coronation totake place on 23 Jan. 
Mar also sent forth an address in which he 
described the prince ‘as really the finest gen- 
tleman I ever knew, and asserted that to have 
‘him peaceably settled on his throne is what 
these kingdoms do not deserve; but he de- 
serves it so much that I hope there is a good 
fate attending him’ (Parrren,p.76). Todelay 


the march of Argyll northwards, orders were 
given by Mar on 17 Jan. in name of the king 
to burn Auchterarder and the other villages in 
his line of march, and also all corn and forage 
lest they might be ‘useful to the enemy,’ 
Such cruel expedients might have been jus- 
tifiable in a great extremity, but Mar was now 
merely clutching at straws, without the least 
hope of being ultimately successful. Even 
a month before the chevalier landed he had 
resolved, he states in his ‘Journal,’ to aban- 
don Perth as soon as the enemy marched 
against it. The orders for the devastation 
were carried out in the midst of a snowstorm, 
the cries of the women and children drawing 
tears from the eyes ‘even of the barbarous 
highlanders’ (accounts of the burning of the 
villages Auchterarder, Muthill, &c., in Mis- 
cellany of the Maitland Club, iii. 461). The 
highland chiefs, on learning of Argyll’s ap- 
proach, made every effort to persuade Mar to 
risk a battle, but in fact many days before 
this he had made arrangements for retreat 
and escape as soon as the advance of Argyll 
should furnish him with an excuse for doing 
so. When Argyll was at Tullibardine, eight 
miles from Perth, the city was abandoned by 
the rebels, the bulk of whom had crossed the 
Tay on the ice by ten o’clock on the morning 
of 31 Jan., Mar and the chevalier following 
in the rear about noon. The retreat, it must 
be admitted, was conducted with skill as well 
as expedition. So rapid was it that when 
Montrose was reached, Argyll was two days’ 
march behind them. On the evening that 
they arrived there orders were given to the 
clans to be ready to march at eight in the 
morning to Aberdeen, where they were told 
reinforcements were expected to arrive im- 
mediately from France; but before the march 
began the chevalier had slipped privately out 
of the house where he lodged, and joined the 
Earl of Mar, who accompanied him by a bye- 
lane to the waterside, where a boat waited 
to convey them on board a French ship. They 
were subsequently joined by other leaders, 
and on 11 Feb. they were landed at Walden, 
near Gravelines. The clans meanwhile, after 
reaching A berdeen under General Gordon, dis— 
persed to their homes. 

Mar accompanied the prince to St. Ger- 
main, where he busied himself with a variety 
of intrigues, the chief purpose of which was 
rather to obtain his own restoration than that 
of the Stuart family. One of these schemes 
was to secure the assistance of Charles XII of 
Sweden, whose favour he recommended the 
Jacobites in Scotland to procure by a present 
of oatmeal for his troops. Mar next, through 
Lockhart, made proposals to his late opponent 
Argyll, when he supposed the latter to be still 
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writhing with resentment at his dismissal in 
June 1716 from all his offices; but the over- 
tures met with no encouragement. In the 
following year he entered into communica- 
tions with Sunderland, offering the assistance 
of France to George I, to enlarge his German 
dominions, on condition of his assenting in 
some form to a Stuart restoration. There is 
some evidence that George I was not alto- 
gether averse to the project, but its inherent 
absurdity was no doubt at once evident to his 
advisers. In connection with the project Mar 
had also had communications with the Earl of 
Stair, with whom he had formerly been on 
terms of special intimacy. As he then ad- 
mitted to Stair that he regarded the affairs of 
his master as ‘desperate,’ his negotiations 
would seem to have been entered into rather 
with the view of commending himself to King 
George than of aiding the cause of the cheva- 
lier. Shortly afterwards he left Paris for 
Italy, and he had no further communications 
with Stair till on the return journey in 1719 
he stopped at Geneva. On this occasion he 
openly expressed his anxiety to desert the 
cause of the chevalier and come to terms 
withthe government (see the documents con- 
nected with the negotiation in Hardwicke 
State Papers, vol. ii.) Stair advanced hima 
sum of money, and advised that he should 
be conciliated on the ground that to detach 
him would ‘ break the prince’s party.’ Mar’s 
terms for consenting to abstain from any plot 
against the government were that the family 
estates should be settled on his son, and that 
meanwhile until this was done he should be 
paida pension of 2,0002., in addition to 1,500/. 
of a jointure to his wife and daughter. It 
would appear that the Jacobites at St. Ger- 
main were quite aware of his negotiations 
with Stair, but he informed them that he had 
nointention of fulfilling the conditions, while 
by pretending to do so he would be able more 
effectually to aid the cause. It was at Mar’s 
suggestion that the chevalier stirred up the 
scheme of Atterbury, bishop of Rochester 
[q. v.], and he appears to have done so simply 
to demonstrate to the government his wil- 
lingness to save them by discovering the 
plot. Not improbably it was through his con- 
nivance that his own correspondence with 
Atterbury was intercepted (see letters in Ap- 
pendix to Stwart Papers), and at any rate it 
is almost demonstrable that he was the per- 
son who supplied the means of deciphering it. 
Shortly afterwards, in 1723, he presented a 
memorial to the regent of France, expound- 
ing a project for betraying Britain into the 
power of France, by dismembering the British 
empire through an adjustment of the powers 
of the Scottish and Irish parliaments. His 


real design in making the proposal was sup- 
posed to have been to render the cause of the 
Jacobites odious to the people of Britain by 
connecting them with an unpatriotic scheme. 
Atterbury, after his arrival in France, ob- 
tained evidence sufficient to convince him 
that Mar had been guilty of ‘such base 
practices’ ‘that the like had scarce been heard 
of; and seemed to be what no man endued 
with common sense or the least drop of noble 
blood could perpetrate’ (Lockhart Papers, 
ii. 142). Atterbury also expressed the ge- 
neral opinion which ultimately prevailed 
among the Jacobites regarding Mar, that ‘it 
was impossible for him ever to play a fair 
game or to mean but one thing at once’ 
(Stuart Papers, 131). Latterly all his pro- 
posals bore on the face of them the marks of 
charlatanry, and he ceased to possess the 
power to deceive any one but himself. He 
prepared a justification of his conduct, of 
which an abstract is given in ‘ Lockhart 
Papers’ (ii. 175-9), but he failed to convince 
any one either of his good sense or his sin- 
cerity. The prince, however, in a letter to 
Lockhart expressed his desire that the facts 
proven against himshould rather be concealed 
than made public, and gave it as his opinion 
that the ‘less noise made about him the 
better’ (7. 198). He was succeeded in the 
confidence of the prince in 1724 by Colonel 
Hay, and in 1725 he definitely severed his 
connection with the Stuarts without, how- 
ever, thereby securing any benefit from the 
government. In his retirement he accepted 
his disappointment more philosophically than 
could have been predicted, occupying him- 
self chiefly in architectural designs and draw- 
ings. In a paper written in 1728 he sug- 
gested the improvement of the communica- 
tions in Edinburgh by proposing the build- 
ing of bridges north and south of the city. 
He also suggested the formation of a navi- 
gable canal between the Forth and Clyde. 
He resided in Paris till 1729, when, on ac- 
count of his health, he removed to Aix-la- 
Chapelle, where he died in May 1732. He 
was twice married ; first to Lady Margaret, 
daughter of the Earl of Kinnoul, by whom 
he had two sons, the youngest of whom died 
in infancy, and the eldest, Thomas, lord 
Erskine, became commissary of stores for 
Gibraltar, and afterwards sat in parliament 
successively for the counties of Stirling and 
Clackmannan ; andsecondlyto Lady Frances 
Pierrepoint, by whom he hada daughter, Lady 
Frances, married to hercousin, James Erskine, 
son of Lord Grange. The second Lady Mar 
suffered latterly from mentalirregularity, and 
having, like his own wife, quarrelled with 
Lord Grange [see Ersxryz, Jamus], Grange 
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formed a scheme to carry her off somewhat 
similar to that which led to the disappearance 
of Lady Grange, but in this case he was 
frustrated by Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. 
The Mar estates were purchased for Thomas, 
lord Erskine, by Lord Grange. On account 
of the favour which Gibbs, the architect, re- 
ceived from the Earl of Mar, he left the bulk 
of his money to Mar’s children. The at- 
tainder of the earldom of Mar was reversed 
in 1824. On the failure of male issue in 1866, 
the earldom, as created in 1565 limited to 
heirs male, was, after a prolonged argument 
before the House of Lords, declared on 
25 Feb. 1875, to belong to Walter Henry 
Erskine, earl of Kellie, a decision which nul- 
lified the claims put forth for the earldom to 
be the oldest in the kingdom; but on 6 Aug. 
1885 the title of Earl of Mar with original 
precedence as descended from Gratney, earl 
of Mar (1294), was confirmed to John Francis 
Erskine Goodeve Erskine, who had married 
Lady Frances Jemima Erskine, the nearest 
female heir in the failure in 1866 of male 
issue. 
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ERSKINE, JOHN (1695-1768), Scotch 
lawyer, son of the Hon. Colonel John Erskine 
of Carnock, was born in 1695. Hestudied law 
and was admitted a member of the Faculty 
of Advocates in 1719, and practised without 
special success for some years. In 1737 he 
was appointed by the faculty and the town 
council, on the death of Professor Bain, to 
succeed him in the chair of Scots law in the 
university of Edinburgh. The emoluments 
were asalary of 100/. per annum and the fees. 
He was successful as a lecturer, and his class 
was well attended. In 1765 he resigned this 
appointment and devoted himself exclusively 
to the preparation of his ‘ Institutes,’ which 
was published as a posthumous work. He 


died at Cardross, an estate formerly belong- | 
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ing to his grandfather, Lord Cardross (and 


' which he had purchased in 1746), on 1 March 


1768. Erskine married, first, Margaret Mel- 
ville of Balgarvie, Fifeshire; secondly, Ann 
Stirling of Keir. By his first wife he had 
issue John Erskine (1721-1813), well known 
as the leader of the evangelical party in the 
Scottish church ; by his second wife he had 
a family of four sons and two daughters. 

Erskine wrote only two works, but both 
of these were of very great importance. They 
were: 1. ‘ Principles of the Law of Scotland, 
in the order of Sir George Mackenzie’s Insti- 
tutions of that Law.’ This was first published 
in 1754 as a manual for the use of his class, 
for whom he had hitherto prescribed Sir 
George Mackenzie’s work. It became at once 
popular. New editions were published under 
the author’s supervision in 1757 and 1764, 
and after his death it was edited in succession 
by Gillon, Professor Schank More, Mr.Guthrie 
Smith, and Mr. William Guthrie. The seven- 
teenth edition was published in 1886 by Pro- 
fessor Macpherson, by whom ‘the book has 
been restored to its original position as the 
Scots law manual in the metropolitan uni- 
versity.’ 2. ‘Institutes of the Law of Scot- 
land, in four books, in the order of Sir George 
Mackenzie’s Institutions of that Law.’ The 
first edition was published after the author's 
death in 1773, from his notes, which were 
carefully revised; the second was edited in 
1784 by Lord Woodhouselee, who added the 
rubrics retained in subsequent issues; the 
fourth was issued in 1805 by Joseph Gillon; 
the fifth and sixth by Maxwell Morrison in 
1812; the seventh by Lord Ivory in 1828, 
“a model of full and accurate annotation ;’ 
the eighth by Alexander Macallan in 1838, 
and the ninth by J. B. Nicholson in 1871. 

The ‘Institutes’ are divided into four books. 
The first treats of law in general, of the courts 
of Scotland, and of the relations between 
husband and wife, parent and child, minors 
and their tutors and curators, and master and 
servant; the second treats chiefly of heritable 
rights; the third of contracts and successions ; 
the fourth of actions and crimes. The.small 
space given to~ mercantile law in the work 
has been frequently remarked on. It has 
been pointed out by Professor Bell that at 
the time when Erskine wrote commercial 
enterprise in Scotland was at alow ebb. The 
failure of the Darien expedition, succeeded by 
the rebellions of 1715 and 1745, had turned 
the attention of the people to other subjects, 
while the great change in the possessors of 
landed property, due to the risings, made that 
branch of the law for a considerable period of 
preponderating importance. 

In other respects Erskine’s works were 
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written at a fortunate period. The law of 
Scotland, already considerably modified in 
some directions by English influence, had as- 
sumed in all its most essential parts its pre- 
sentshape. Even incommercial law the foun- 
dation was already laid, though the super- 
structure was not as yet erected. A trea- 
tise more suited to the needs of the time than 
the philosophical one of Stair or the two 
slight ‘Institutions ’ of Sir George Mackenzie 
was required. Erskine supplied the want by 
giving a clear, connected view of the whole 
law, written in simple and direct language. 
The book is everywhere practical and to the 
point. Hence its value for everyday use. 
‘His work,’ says Mr. Atneas Mackay, ‘is 
peculiarly adapted to the tendencies of the 
Scottish intellect ; plain rather than subtle, 
sure so far as he goes rather than going to the 
bottom of the subject; he is the lawyer of 
common sense, less antiquarian, and there- 
fore now more practical, but also less philo- 
sophical and less learned than Stair.’ 

(Works; Anderson’s Scottish Nation, ii. 158-9; 
Chambers's Dict. of Eminent Seotsmen, 1. 547-8; 
Seots Mag. February 1768. p. 111; Mackay’s 
Memoirs of Stair (Edin. 1873), p. 172.] 

FE, W-2. 

ERSKINE, JOHN, D.D. (1721 ?-1803), 
theologian, was born at Edinburgh in 1720 
or 1721 (his biographer thinks 1721), and 
educated at the university there. His father, 
John Erskine of Carnock, a grandson of 
Henry, first Lord Cardross, was professor 
of Scots law in the university of Edinburgh 
and author of a well-known work on the 
‘Principles of the Law of Scotland.’ His 
mother was a daughter of the Hon. James 
Melvill of Bargarvie. Trskine’s friends were 
most desirous that he should be a lawyer, 
but his devout and earnest spirit inclined him 
to the ministry; and his sense of duty he- 
coming very clear, he chose that profession, 
contrary to the wishes of hisfamily. At the 
university of Edinburgh he became acquainted 
with many young men of great ability, and 
was a member of a club called the Hen Club, 
along with Principal Robertson, Mr. John 
Home, and Dr. A. Carlyle. Before being 
settled in any charge he wrote a pamphlet 
in 1741, in opposition to certain views pub- 
lished by Dr. Archibald Campbell, professor 
of church history in the university of St. 
Andrews, whose strictures on the deistical 
work, ‘Christianity as Old as the Creation,’ 
were not deemed satisfactory by the church. 
Erskine adopted some of the views of War- 
burton in his ‘ Divine Legation of Moses,’ 
which led to a friendship between the two 
divines, and to several letters on each side. 
In 1744 he was ordained minister of Kirkin- 


tilloch, near Glasgow, and he devoted himself 
with great earnestness and assiduity to the 
spiritual duties of his office. In 1746 he 
married the Hon. Christian Mackay, daugh- 
ter of George, third Lord Reay. 

While minister of Kirkintilloch, Erskine 
came into contact with George Whitefield, 
for whose character and labours he had done 
battle while a student at the university, Dr. 
Robertson having taken the opposite side, At 
Kirkintilloch he invited Whitefield to preach. 
for him. For this it was attempted indirectly 
to censure him in the synod of Glasgow and 
Ayr. While warmly befriending Whitefield, 
Erskine stood in a very different relation to 
Wesley. He strongly disapproved of his 
views on predestination, perseverance, and 
other doctrines. This difference diminished 
his confidence in Wesley, with whom he 
never fraternised as he did with Whitefield. 

Erskine began at an early period to culti- 
vate relations with other churches and their 
ministers, especially in the colonies and on 
the European continent. He was on very 
intimate terms with many American mini- 
sters, and especially with Jonathan Edwards, 
with whom he had much correspondence, both 
on the subject of his books and on the re- 
markable religious awakening which occurred 
under his ministry at Northampton. Erskine 
was profoundly grieved when the relations 
between Britain and her American colonies be- 
came strained; and besides using all his influ- 
ence in more private ways, published several 
pamphlets, in which he implored both sides to 
make some concession and avert the horrors 
of an unnatural war. All such efforts proved 
in vain, Erskine finding that his appeals for 
conciliation were simply ignored. He had 
much intercourse with divines in Holland 
and Germany, believing that it was for the 
benefit of his own church and country to be 
acquainted with the writings and proceedings 
of other churches. Not knowing any conti- 
nental language but French, he set himself, 
when sixty years of age, to study German 
and Dutch, and with such success that he 
was very soon able to understand the drift 
of books in these languages. 

In 1753 Erskine was translated to Culross, 
and in 1758 to the New Greyfriars, Edin- 
burgh. In 1767 he was transferred to the 
Old Greyfriars, where he became colleague 
of Principal Robertson, with whom he was 
associated for six-and-twenty years. The 
university of Glasgow conferred on him the 
degree of D.D. in 1766. 

Erskine, while most conscientiously de- 
voted to the duties of his pastoral office, was a 
man of considerable literary activity. The list 
of his works given by his biographer embraces 
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awenty-five publications, and in addition to 
these he edited twenty. His chief works 
were: 1. A volume of ‘ Theological Disserta- 
tions,’ 1765. 2. Pamphlets on the Ameri- 
can question. 3. ‘Considerations on the 
Spirit of Popery,’ 1778. 4. ‘Sketches and 
Hints of Church History and Theological 
Controversy, chiefly translated and abridged 
from modern foreign writers,’ 2 vols. 1790 
and 1797. 5. ‘ Letters on Loss of Children 
and Friends,’ 6. A supplement to Gillies’s 
‘Historical Collections,’ 1796. 7. ‘Dis- 
courses on Several Occasions,’ 2 vols. 1798, 
1804. The books which he edited and pub- 
lished in this country were chiefly works of 
Jonathan Edwards and other American di- 
vines. 

Erskine was very heartily devoted to the 
doctrines and aims of the evangelical party 
in the church, of which his family connec- 
tions, his stainless character, and his abilities 
as a preacher and a writer contributed to 
make him one of the leading champions. It 
was a testimony to the amiability of both 
that he and Principal Robertson, the leader 
of the ‘moderate’ party, should have been 
friendly colleagues in the same congregation 
for a quarter of a century. On one occasion, 
during the discussion of the catholic question, 
when a mob assembled with the intention of 
wrecking the house of the principal, who was 
on the unpopular side, Erskine appeared on 
the scene, and prevailed on the mob to with- 
draw. In the general assembly Erskine and 
Robertson were often opponents, Lrskine 
cordially supported in the assembly a proposal 
in favour of foreign missions, which was op- 
posed by Hamilton of Gladsmuir and the 
moderate party generally. The opening words 
of Erskine, as he rose to reply to Hamilton, 
became famous in the history of the mission 
cause. Pointing to a bible which lay on the 
table, and of which he intended to make use, 
and using a phrase very expressive in Scot- 
tish ears, he said, ‘Rax me the Bible.’ 

The parents of Sir Walter Scott were mem- 
bers of Old Greyfriars, but it was with 
Erskine, not Robertson, that their sympa- 
thies lay. When in ‘Guy Mannering’ Sir 
Walter brings the English stranger to the 
Greyfriars, it is Erskine’s preaching that he 
describes. 

Among the learned correspondents of Er- 
skine with whom he interchanged views on 
public, literary, or theological questions, be- 
sides those already named, were Lord Kames, 
Sir David Dalrymple (Lord Hailes), Bishop 
Hurd, and Mr. Burke. His correspondence 
with Kames bore on the question of free will, 
discussed in one of his lordship’s essays, and 
more fully in the celebrated work of Jonathan 
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Edwards. Lord Hailes (for whom Erskine 
had a very high respect and affection) cor- 
responded on some points connected with the 
‘Sketches and Hints of Church History.’ 
Bishop Hurd corresponded on other points in 
the same work. The correspondence with 
Burke related to the catholic question. Er- 
skine wrote to Burke some of his reasons for 
dreading popery; Burke replied in a long 
and elaborate letter, not so much attempting 
to controvert Erskine’s opinions as presenting 
the grounds on which he based his own. 

Erskine enjoyed a hale old age, and con- 
tinued in the performance of his pastoral 
duties, though in a constantly decreasing de- 
gree, till near the end. The evening before 
he died he was diligently employed in read- 
ing a new Dutch book. He went to bed at 
eleven, and died three hours after, on 19 Jan. 
1803, in the eighty-second year of his age. 

[Scott's Fasti; Memoir by Sir Henry Mon- 
ereiff Wellwood, Bart., D.D, (Edinburgh, 1818) ; 
Chambers’s Biog. Dict. of Eminent Scotsmen; 
M‘Crie’s Sketches of Scottish Church History; 
Hugh Millers Two Parties in the Church of 
Scotland. ] Wil Gey Ish 

ERSKINE, RALPH (1685-1752), Scot- 
tish seceding divine and poet, born on 
15 March 1685 at Monilaws, Northumber- 
land, was the sixth son of Henry Erskine 
(1624-1696) [q. v.], by his second wife, 
Margaret Halcro. He entered the Edinburgh 
University in November 1699, and is said to 
have graduated M.A. in 1704, but his name 
is not in the published list of graduates. 
The date of his entrance is fixed by his 
narrative of a fire in the Parliament Close, 
where he lodged; he narrowly escaped being 
burned to death. After completing his arts 
course, he was engaged as tutor in the family 
of Colonel Erskine of Carnok, Fifeshire. 
Pursuing his theological studies, he was 
licensed on 18 June 1709 by Dunfermline 
presbytery. He is said to have early shown 
ability as a preacher, but did not at once ob- 
tain a call. His views were strongly evan- 
gelical, at a time when those of his brother 
Ebenezer [q. v.] were still undecided. 

On 1 May 1711 he was called to the se- 
cond charge at Dunfermline, and on 14 June 
to the parish of Tulliallan, Perthshire. He 
chose Dunfermline, where he was ordained 
on 7 Aug. The charge was collegiate, 
Erskine and his colleague, Thomas Buchanan, 
officiating in turns. Erskine, whose preach- 
ing was remarkable for its pathos, wrote his 
sermons closely; his portrait (as engraved 
in 1821) represents him as preaching with 
germon-book in his hand. On 1 May 1716 
he was transferred to the first charge, after 
the death of Buchanan. 
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Erskine took a zealous part in the eccle- 
siastical controversies which are detailed in 
the article on his brother Ebenezer. He and 
James Wardlaw, who had succeeded him in 
the second charge, were among the ‘ twelve 
apostles’ of 1721. On 28 Sept. 1721 the 
synod of Fife arraigned him for ‘Marrow 
doctrine, and for non-compliance with the 
act of 1720 in reference thereto. The synod 
warned him to be more careful, on pain of 
censure, and required him to repeat his sub- 
scription in a sense adverse to the ‘Marrow.’ 
This he would not do; but was willing to 
subscribe the confession anew, in the sense 
of its original imposers. When, however, 
Ebenezer Erskine and his immediate fol- 
lowers were placed under sentence of depo- 
sition (1733), Ralph Erskine, while protesting 
against the assembly’s course of action, did 
not immediately join the secession, though 
he was present at Gairney Bridge when the 
‘associate presbytery’ was formed. It was 
not until 16 Feb. 1737 that he and Mair 
gave in to the Dunfermline presbytery a 
“declaration of secession from the present 
judicatories of the church of Scotland, not 
from the church itself. On 18 Feb. they 
were enrolled in the ‘associate presbytery’ 
at Orwell, Kinross-shire; and on 15 May 
1740 were deposed with its other members. 

Erskine conducted the correspondence with 
Whitefield which led the latter to visit Scot- 
Jand in 1741. In vain did he impress upon 
Whitefield the duty of making common cause 
with the ‘associate presbytery,’ and not seem- 
ing ‘equally to countenance’ their ‘ persecu- 
tors.’ Whitefield’s revival (1742) at Cambus- 
lang, Lanarkshire, a parish to which Wiliam 
M‘Cullough, the minister, invited him, pre- 
sented features which Erskine repudiated as 
enthusiastic. He wrote a special treatise, 
‘Faith no Fancy, in which he maintains that 
the ‘mental image’ of ‘ Christ as man’ is in 
no way ‘helpful to the faith of his being 
Godman.’ When the question of the burgess 
' oath came up, Erskine sided with his brother 
in thinking that it was a matter to be left to 
individual consciences; and on the separa- 
tion (1747) of the party opposed to the oath, 
he issued an admonition to the separatists 
under the title ‘Fancy no Faith’ 

Erskine was fond of music and a proficient 
on the violin. His poetic vein was shown, 
early in his ministry, by the composition of 
his ‘ Gospel Sonnets,’ which reached the 10th 
edition in 1762, the 25th in 1797. They were 
followed bya paraphrase of the ‘Song of Solo- 
mon’ (1788), a version of the Book of Lamen- 
tations (1750), and a posthumous volume of 
‘Job’s Hymns’ (1753). His ‘Scripture Songs’ 
were collected in 1754. The preface shows 


that they were designed for use in public 
worship. Little can be said of the poetical 
merit of these pieces, but it is to be remem- 
bered that they were for the common people, 
who received them with avidity. The ‘Gos- 
pel Sonnets’ contain nothing in the shape of. 
sonnets, but present a system of theology in 
verse, with much lively and quaint illustra- 

tion. Phrases like the description of good 

works as ‘the cleanest road to hell’ (Gospel 
Sonnets, pt. i. chap. v. § iv.) readily stick in 
the reader’s memory. It would appear from’ 
the preface to the ‘Song of Solomon’ that: 
this paraphrase had been submitted to Watts, 
who had suggested a few improvements, but 

had not gone over the whole. One of Er-. 
skine’s best pieces is ‘Smoking Spiritualised,’ 
five stanzas in continuation of ‘an old medi- 

tation upon smoking tobacco.’ 

Erskine preached his last sermon on 29 Oct. 
1752. Suddenly seized with a nervous fever, 
he died on 6 Nov. He was buried on 9 Nov. 


‘at Dunfermline, where on 27 June 1849 a 


statue of him, by Handyside Ritchie, was 
erected in front of the Queen Anne Street 
Church. He was twice married: first, on 
15 July 1714, to Margaret (d. 22 Nov. 17380, 
aged 82), daughter of John Dewar of Las- 
sodie; by her he had ten children, of whom 
Henry became the secession minister at Fal- 
kirk; John became secession minister at 
Leshe, and joined the ‘anti-burghers;’ James 
succeeded his uncle Ebenezer at Stirling: 
secondly, on 24 Feb. 1732, to Margaret (who 
survived him), daughter of Daniel Simpson, 
W.S., Edinburgh; by her he had four sons, 
of whom Robert became a merchant in Lon- 
don, a fellow of the Royal Society, and ulti- 
mately geographer and surveyor-general to 
the United States army. 

Inaddition to the works already mentioned, 
Erskine published several single sermons (the 
earliest in 1788) and volumes of sermons, 
most of which, as well as the most important 
of his religious poems, will be found collected 
in his ‘Practical Works,’ edited by John 
Newlands, his son-in-law, Glasgow, 1764-6, 
2 vols. fol. (portrait). There is an edition in 
ten volumes, Glasgow, 1777, 8vo; and Lon- 
don, 1821, 8vo. 


[Memoir, by James Fisher (dated Glasgow, 
16 Jan. 1764), prefixed to Practical Works, 1764; 
and other authorities enumerated in the article 
on Epenrzer Ersxine. | A. G. 


ERSKINE, THOMAS, first Earn or 
Kerrie (1566-1639), the second son of Sir 
Alexander Hrskine of Gogar, by Margaret, 
only daughter of George, fourth lord Home, 
was born in 1566. He was educated and 
to a great extent brought up with James I, 
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whose marked favour he enjoyed till the 
king’s death. In 1585 he became a gentle- 
man of the bedchamber, and between 1594 


and 1599 various charters were granted him | 


of Mitchellis, Eastertoun, and Westertoun 
in Kincardineshire, Windingtoun and Win- 
dingtounhall, and Kasterrow. He was with 
the king at Perth in August 1600, when 
the Gowrie conspiracy was foiled, and in the 
general scuffle received a wound in the hand. 
For his services on this occasion a third part 
of Gowrie’s lordship of Dirleton was granted 
him, and in warrandice thereof the king’s 
barony of Corntoun, Stirlingshire. He ac- 
companied the Duke of Lennox on his em- 
bassy to France in 1601, and on his return 
was admitted a member of the privy council, 
at the meetings of which he became one of 
themostregularattendants. He accompanied 
James into England in 1603, and was ap- 
pointed captain of the yeomen of the guard 
in succession to Sir Walter Raleigh, continu- 
ing to hold the post till 1632. He was created 
Baron Dirleton in April 1604, was a groom of 
the stole in 1605, and in 1606 was raised to 
the dignity of Viscount Fenton, being the first 
to attain that degree in Scotland. Several 
further grants of land and a life interest in 
certain estates were obtained by Erskine, but 
he remained unsatisfied, andin October 1607 
he is found writing to Salisbury proposing 
various schemes for hisown advancementand 
requesting the minister’s influence with the 
king (Cal. State Papers, Dom, 1603-10, p. 
375). The petition appears to have been dis- 
regarded, as was also another which Erskine 
made in the following year for a command 
in the Low Countries. In May 1615 he was 
invested with the order of the Garter at the 
same time as Lord Knollys, and much popu- 
lar interest was excited by the rivalry be- 
tween the two new knights in the splendour 
of their procession to Windsor. In 1618 
Erskine projected a scheme of respite of 
homage, the object of which was to raise 
money for the king, and was rewarded in the 
following year by his advancement to the 
earldom of Kellie. A grant of 10,0007. was 
made to Erskine in December 1625 for ser- 
vices to the late and present king. From 
1630 to 1635 he sat on various commissions, 
but he did not succeed in gaining the pro- 
minence he desired in the direction of state 
affairs. He died 12 June 1639 in London, 
and was buried at Pittenweem, Fifeshire. He 
married first, Anne, daughter of Sir Gilbert 
Ogilvy, by whom he had a son, Alexander, 
and a daughter, Anne; secondly, in 1604, 
the widow of Sir Edward Norreys ; and on 
her death he became the fourth husband of 
a daughter of Humphrey Smith of Cheapside, 


and widow of Benedict Barnham, Sir John 
Packington, and Robert, viscount Kailmorey. 
His differences with this last lady were such 
as to require the intervention of the king. 
He was succeeded in his honours by his 
grandson, Thomas, the eldest son of his son 
Alexander (d. 1633), by Lady Anne Seton, 
daughter of Alexander, earl of Dunfermline. 


[Douglas and Wood’s Peerage of Scotland, ii. 
17; Anderson’s Scottish Nation, ii. 594; Cal. 
State Papers, Dom. Ser. 1603-10, pp. 100, 135, 
196, 348, 470, 1611-18, pp. 286, 874, 1625-6, 
p. 856, 1637, p. 184; Reg. Privy Council of 
Scotland (Rolls Ser.), vii. 267.] At Vis 


ERSKINE, THOMAS, Lorp (1750- 
1823), lord chancellor, was the youngest son 
of Henry David, tenth earl of Buchan. Of 
the exact date of his birth there is some doubt; 
it was, as he himself believed, in 1750, new 
style; the entry in the family bible is ‘Jan. 10 
O.S. 1749.’ He was born in an upper flat 
in a high house at the head of Gray’s Close 
in Edinburgh, where his father, whose in- 
come was only 200/. a year, was living in 
very straitened circumstances. For some 
time he with the rest of the family was taught 
by his mother, Agnes, second daughter of Sir 
James Steuart, bart., of Goodtrees, a woman 
of much capacity, cultivation, and piety, moy- 
ing in a circle of peers, lawyers, and ministers 
of good position and strict presbyterian views. 
Afterwards at Uphall he was taught by 
Buchanan, subsequently a professor at Glas- 
gow University; but it is almost certain that 
he never was, as has been said, at the Edin- 
burgh High School (see Dr. Stevens, History 
of the High School). In 1762 the family 
removed for economy’s sake to St. Andrews. 
Thomas, a quick, idle, and frolicsome boy, was 
sent to the grammar school under Mr. Hacket, 
where he learnt a moderate amount of Latin, 
and read a good deal of English in a desultory 
way. He was also a pupil of Richard Dick, 
afterwards professor of civil history in the 
St. Andrews University. In 1762 and 1763 
he attended classes at the university in ma- 
thematics and natural philosophy, but he 
never matriculated. It was his wish to enter 
alearned profession, but his father could not 
afford the expense. It was proposed that he 
should enter the navy, but hating the sea, he 
begged for a commission in the army, where 
he would be able to pursue some of hisstudies. 
His parents were unable to buy a commission, 
and in March 1764 he became a midship- 
man on board the Tartar, commanded by Sir 
David Lindsay, and left Scotland for the West 
Indies. He did not revisit Scotland for up- 
wards of half a century. For four years he 
eruised in the West Indies, contriving to read 
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a good deal, studying botany, and practising 
drawing. Here he formed a favourable opinion 
of the condition of the West Indian slaves, 
which determined his course on the emanci- 
pation question till near the end of his life. 
In 1765 he was struck by lightning at sea, 
but without serious results, and a letter of 
his describing the storm was printed in the 
“St. James’s Chronicle’ 5 Dec. 1765. In 
1768 he became acting lieutenant, under 
Commodore Johnson, Sir David Lindsay’s 
successor, and returned home, hoping for pro- 
motion. On reaching Portsmouth the Tartar 
was paid off, and it became very uncertain 
when next Erskine would find employment. 
After acting as lieutenant he was too proud 
to return to sea as a midshipman, and his 
father having died about this time (1 Dec. 
1767), he laid out the whole of his slender 
patrimony in buying a commission in the 2nd 
battalion of the 1st royal regiment of foot, 
of which John, duke of Argyll, was colonel. 
Berwick-on-T weed(1768)was his first station, 
and St. Heliers, Jersey, his second (1769). 
Before he was of age, on 21 April 1770, he 
married, much against the wishes of her family, 
Frances, daughter of Daniel Moore, M.P. for 
Marlow. She died 26 Dec. 1805. Accom- 
panied by his wife he went with his regiment 
to Minorca, and was stationed there for two 
years. During this time he read much Eng- 
lish literature, especially Shakespeare, Milton, 
Dryden, and Pope. According to his own ac- 
count—but he was imaginative—he took the 
duty of an absent chaplain, preparing sermons, 
and excelling in extempore prayer. The ma- 
nuscript, however, of a sermon composed in 
Jersey in 1769 has been preserved, along with 
a pamphlet on the choice of a wife, and some 
satirical verses written at Berwick, all un- 
published (see Fercusson, Henry Erskine, 
appendix ii.) He composed in Minorca a 
humorous poem, the ‘ Petition of Peter,’ which 
shows that his mind was already interested 
in English law (Notes and Queries, 3rd ser. 
x. 3). In 1772 he left Minorca, and, obtaining 
six months’ leave, spent his time in London, 
where through his connections he obtained 
ready admission into society, and through 
his engaging qualities welcome and success. 
He frequented Mrs. Montagu’s in Portman 
Square, and made Johnson’s acquaintance 
there and elsewhere. ‘On Monday, 6 April’ 
[1772], writes Boswell, ‘I dined with him 
at Sir Alexander Macdonald’s, where was a 
young officer in the regimentals of the Scots 
Royal, who talked with a vivacity, fluency, 
and precision so uncommon that he attracted 
particular attention.’ This was Erskine. He 
published about this time a pamphlet on 
‘ Abuses in the Army;’ though it was anony- 


mous, its authorship was an open secret, and 
it was widely read. The authorship of another 
military pamphlet, ‘Advice to the Officers of 
the British Army,’ 1787, has been erroneously 
ascribed to him. Being now senior ensign, 
he wason 21 April 1773 promoted to be lieu- 
tenant. But he found his prospects poor, the 
expense of his family and of frequent removals 
from one garrison town to another consider- 
able, and the work uncongenial. He would 
have a long time to wait before he got his 
next step by seniority, and he had no means 
to purchase a captaincy. He chanced one day 
to go into an assize court in his regimentals, 
and Lord Mansfield, who was presiding, being 


attracted by his appearance and learning his - 


name, invited him to a seat on the bench, and 
commented to him upon the case as it pro- 
ceeded. Erskine’s attention was caught. On 
Lord Mansfield’s suggestion he decided to go 
to the bar. 

To diminish the then five years’ period of 
studentship to three, he resolved to take an 
M.A. degree. He entered as a student at 
Lincoln’s Inn 26 April 1775, sold his lieute- 
nant’s commission 19 Sept. 1775, and matri- 
culated as a gentleman commoner at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, 13 Jan.1776. Asanoble- 
man’s son he was entitled to a degree with- 
out examination, and although he resided, 
and gained the college prize for an English 
declamation, he declined the emolument, not 
considering himself a regular student. It is 
a formal piece on the thesis ‘ that the English 
House of Commons arose gradually out of the 
feudal tenures introduced at the Norman con- 
quest.’ It is printed in a pamphlet of 1794, 
‘Sketch of Erskine, with Anecdotes.” He 
studied classics very little, but read English 
diligently, and published a burlesque upon 
Gray’s ‘Bard,’ called ‘The Barber,’ which, 
with ‘The Farmer's Vision,’ written in 1813, 
and privately printed in 1818, was published 
by J. Limbird in 1823 (see memoir prefixed). 
He received an honorary M.A. degree in June 
1778. Meantime he had been studying law, 
first in the chambers of Buller, and next in 
those of Wood, both afterwards judges, with 
whom he read till 1779. He worked dili- 
gently, but never was a profound lawyer. 
He was a constant attendant and a success- 
ful speaker in debating societies, especially at 
the discussions in Coachmakers’ Hall. His 
pamphlet on the army had brought him the 
acquaintance of Bentham, and he had other 
friends, but for three years with an increasing 
family he was often very poor. He had but 
300/., the gift of a relative, much of which 
went in fees, and he lived in a poor lodging 
in Kentish Town, faring in the barest manner. 


‘He was so shabbily dressed,’ says Bentham, _ 
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‘as to be quite remarkable.’ On 3 July 1778 
he was called to the bar, and within a few 
months mere accident brought him employ- 
ment from which he started into instant 
fame and fortune. Thomas Baillie [q.v.] had 
made charges of corruption in the manage- 
ment of Greenwich Hospital against Lord 


a rule in the king’s bench calling on Baillie to 
show cause why a criminal information for 
libelshould not issue against him. Whilethis 
was pending a shower of rain brought Erskine 
to the house of Welbore Ellis, and there at 
dinner was Captain Baillie. Quite ignorant 
of his presence Erskine inveighed against 
Lord Sandwich’s conduct. Baillie heard he 
had been at sea, and sent him a retainer next 
day. Four other counsel were in the case; 
three advised a compromise, Erskine resisted 
it, and thereupon Baillie refused it. Cause 
was shown on 23 Noy. LErskine’s leaders 
consumed the day in argument, and the court 
adjourned. On the 24th, when the solicitor- 
general was about to reply, Erskine rose, find- 
ing courage, as he said, by thinking that his 
children were plucking at his gown, crying 
to him that now was the time to get. them 
bread, and made so fierce an onslaught on 
Lord Sandwich that, although it was per- 
fectly irregular, it carried the day. Jekyll, 
coming into court in the middle of the speech, 
said he found the court, judges, and all ‘in a 
trance of amazement.’ Erskine at once re- 
ceived many retainers, and steppedinto a large 
practice. It is characteristic of him that this 
account given to Jekyll differed from that 
given by him to Rogers, and that the number 
of theretainers steadily increased, and reached 
sixty-five before he died (Moore, Diary, vi.75, 
vii. 271). He joined the home circuit, and 
in January 1779 represented Admiral Lord 
Keppel on his trial by court-martial at Ports- 
mouth for incapacity shown in the engage- 
ment off Ushant against the French fleet 
under Count d’Orvilliers. Erskine advised 
Keppel during his thirteen days’ trial, and 
wrote and delivered the speech for the defence 
(see letter printed in Academy, 22 Jan. 1876). 
It was successful, and on his acquittal Keppel 
gave him 1,0002. On 10 May he appeared at 
the bar of the House of Commons for Carnan, 
a printer, against the claim to a monopoly of 
printing almanacks, set up by the two univer- 
sities and the Stationers’ Company, and about 
the same time in the king’s bench, in defence 
of Lieutenant Bourne, R.N., who was tried 
for sending a challenge to Admiral Sir James 
Wallace, his commanding officer. On 5 Feb. 
1781 Lord George Gordon was tried for high 
treason in connection with the ‘no popery’ 


riots of June 1780, during which, by his own 
account, Erskine had offered to protect Lord 
Mansfield’s house with a small military force 
himself, and did assist in defeating an attack 
on the Temple. Kenyon defended Gordon, 
with Erskine as his Junior; but it was the 


} speech of Erskine, delivered after midnight, 
Sandwich, first lord of the admiralty, and | 
others, and they in Michaelmas term obtained | 


that won the verdict of not guilty. From 
this time his civil practice was enormous. 
By 1783 he had made 8,000/. to 9,0002. since 
his call, besides discharging his debts. This 
appears from his will, the only one he ever 


made, executed 15 Novy. 1782, on the eve of a 
_ duel—a bloodless one—arising out of a ball- 
_ room quarrel with a surgeon, Dennis O’Brien, 


at Brighton. He easily excelled Lee, Garrow, 
and all his rivals. He early announced that 
he would not hold junior briefs. In 1783, 
on Lord Mansfield’s suggestion, he received a 


silk gown, then a rare and great distinction, 


and in that year received his first special re- 
tainer of three hundred guineas, said indeed to 
have been the first known at the bar. From 
that time he had on an average one per month. 
He made while at the bar 150,000/. (Moors, 
Memoirs, vi. 75), and his clerk was said to 
have received fees to the extent of 20,000/. 
(CAMPBELL, Autobiography, 1.193). ‘I con- 
tinue highly successful in my profession,’ he 
writes to Lord Auckland, 16 July 1786, ‘being 
now, I may say, as high as I can go at the 
bar. The rest depends on politics, which at 
present are adverse’ (Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 
29475). His income reached 10,0002. in 1791, 
sixteen hundred guineas more than had ever 
been made in a year at the bar before. He 
was the first barrister who made it a rule not 
to go on circuit except for aspecial fee. He 
was a favourite alike with Lord Mansfield 
and his successor, Lord Kenyon. The growth 
of commerce and the many maritime and com- 
mercial questions arising out of the hostilities 
with France during his career produced a 
great increase in litigation, out of which an 
almost new department of law was created. 
Erskine was in almost every one of these 
causes, generally for the plaintiff, for twenty 
years, and although never a profound jurist 
must have thus helped no little to form our 
commercial law. He excelled, however, in 
cases of criminal conversation. In Parslow 
v. Sykes he obtained a verdict for the plaintiff 
for 10,000/.; and appearing for the defendant 
in Baldwin ». Oliver, he reduced the damages 
to a shilling. He enjoyed perfect health. 
During twenty-seven years of practice in- 
disposition never caused him a single day’s 
absence from court. A severe illness with 
abscesses in the throat in 1792 fortunately 
occurred in September (Gent. Mag. April 
1824). His figure was elastic and erect, his 
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eye brilliant and captivating, his movements 
rapid, his voice sharp and clear, and without a 
trace of Scotch accent. Atfirst his arguments 
and authorities were laboriously prepared, and 
read from a manuscript volume. Till his day 
there were few classical allusions or graces of 
rhetoric in the king’s bench. His oratory, never 
overloaded with ornament, but always strictly 
relevant and adapted to the needs of the par- 
ticular case, set a new example, as his courtesy 
and good humour considerably mitigated the 
previous asperities of nisi prius practice. He 
never bullied a witness as Garrow did, though 
he fell short of Garrow in the subtlety with 
which he put his questions. At his busiest 
—and the preparation of his cases was chiefly 
done early in the morning before the trial— 
he never lost his vivacity or high spirits, and 
no doubt this, his presence, and his rank as- 
sisted not a little in his success. ‘ Hven the 
great luminaries of the law,’ says Wraxall 
(Posthumous Memoirs, i. 82), ‘when arrayed 
in their ermine bent under his ascendency, 
and seemed to be half subdued by his intelli- 
gence, or awed by his vehemence, pertinacity, 
and undaunted character’ (see ‘ My Contem- 
poraries,’ by a retired barrister, in Fraser's 
Magazine, vii. 178; Lord Abinger’s Life, p. 
64; Lond. Mag. March 1826, probably by 
Serjeant Talfourd; ConcHEstErR, Diary,1.24). 
Like his family Erskine was a whig. He 
was the intimate friend of Sheridan and Fox. 
On the formation of the coalition government 
he was, though at the cost of losing his lu- 
crative parliamentary practice, brought into 
parliament for Portsmouth, Sir William Gor- 
don, the sitting member, making way for him, 
and he was promised the attorney-generalship 
on the first opportunity. He was a favourite 
of the Prince of Wales, and was appointed 
his attorney-general in 1788. Only his youth 
prevented his appointment to the chancellor- 
ship of the duchy of Cornwall. This post, 
which had been in abeyance from the time 
of its last holder, Lord Bacon, the prince 
always designed for him; he even during 
their estrangement after Paine’s trial kept 
it vacant for him, and eventually appointed 
him to it in 1802. He held the office until 
he became lord chancellor. Had the king 
not recovered from his insanity in 1789, 
Erskine would have been attorney-general in 
the regent’s administration. He was, how- 
ever, more the prince’s friend and companion 
than his political adviser. His first speech 
in the House of Commons was on Fox’s India 
bill. So anxious was he to succeed that he 
asked Fox on the day before what cut and 
colour of coat he should wear. Fox advised 
_a black one (Moorz, Diary, iv. 136).. But 
his speech was a failure. Pitt sat paper and 
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pen in hand ready to take notes for a reply, 
then, as the speech went on, lost interest, 


and finally threw away the pen. This byplay _ 


crushed Erskine, who feared Pitt. As Sheri- 
dan said to him, ‘ Youare afraid of Pitt, and 
that is the flabby part of your character.’ 
Even in 1805, as the Duke of Wellington 
told Lord Stanhope, such was the ‘ascen- 
dency of terror’ that Pitt exercised over him, 
that a word and a gesture from Pitt com- 
pletely checked and altered a speech of Er- 
skine’s at the Guildhall banquet. ‘He was 
awed like a schoolboy at school.’ Pitt, who 
had been once or twice with Erskine ina 


cause, disliked him, and spoke of him as fol-. 


lowing Fox in debate and ‘weakening his 
argument as he went along.’ He never suc- 
ceeded in the House of Commons or caught 
its tone. As he himself said, in parliament 
he missed the hope of convincing his audience 
and leading them to the determination he 
desired. Like Curran he was so great in 
defending a political prisoner that he seemed 
tame by comparison on any other occasion. 
Indeed on 30 Dec. 1796, in answer to Pitt’s 
great speech upon the rupture of the negotia- 
tions with France, he actually broke down 
in moving an amendment to Pitt’s motion 
for an address to the king praying for a vi- 
gorous prosecution of the war, and Fox was 
obliged to take up the thread and speak in- 
stead of him. Tor years after this Erskine 
hardly spoke. When the coalition govern- 
ment went out and Pitt came in, Erskine went 
into active opposition. He moved and carried 
by a majority of seventy-three a resolution 
that the house would consider as an enemy of 
the country any one who advised the king to 
dissolve parliament ; he supported Fox’s mo- 
tion for going into committee to consider the 
state of the nation on 12 Jan., and denounced 
Pitt’s India Bill on 23 Jan. 1784. On 18 Feb. 
he made his last speech for many years in 
the House of Commons, in support of the mo- 
tion to stop supplies, the king having disre- 
garded the house’s address praying for the 
dismissal of ministers. A dissolution followed, 
and the public indignation at the coalition 
government destroyed the whigs. Erskine 
was one of ‘Fox’s Martyrs’ and lost his seat. 
He returned to parliamentary practice. He 
appeared for Fox before the House of Com- 
mons in July 1784 on the ‘ Westminster scru- 
tiny,’ on which occasion he used great license 
of speech, and on 3 March 1788, appearing as 
counsel for the East India Company, ‘de- 
livered,’ as Lord Mornington wrote to the 
Marquis of Buckingham, ‘the most stupid, 
gross, and indecent libel against Pitt that 
ever was imagined. The abuse was so mon- 
strous that the house hissed him at his con- 
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clusion. . . . Pitt took no sort of notice of 
Erskine’s Billingsgate’ (Stanuorn, Life of 
Pitt, i. 256). It appears that Erskine being 
indisposed an adjournment was taken in the 
middle of his speech, and in the meantime he 
dined, perhaps too well, with the Prince of 
‘Wales, and was by him prompted to make 
this attack (Jussp, Memoirs of George III, 
il. 28). 

In the meantime he had been winning en- 
during fame in those causes on which his 
legal and oratorical reputation rests, causes 
connected with the law of libel and treason. 
Sir William Jones had published a tract on 
government called ‘A Dialogue between a 
Gentleman and a Farmer.’ Shipley, dean of 
St. Asaph, reprinted andrecommended it. The 
crown declining to prosecute the dean for 
this, the matter was taken up by the Hon. 
Mr. FitzMaurice, and Erskine was retained 
for the defence. The case came on at the 
Wrexham autumn assizes 1783, was removed 
into the king’s bench in the spring, and finally 
tried at the summer assizes at Shrewsbury in 
1784. Mr. Justice Buller directed that the 
jury was merely to find the publication and 
the truth of the innuendoes as laid; whether 
the words constituted a libel or not was for 
the court. Erskine subsequently, in Michael- 
mas term, argued against this in a very fine 
speech upon a motion fora rule for a new trial. 
The rule was refused, but the question was 
finally set at rest by the passing of Fox’s Libel 
Act (32 Geo. III, c.60)in 1792, which enacted 
that the question of libel orno libelin each par- 
ticular case is for the jury. In 1789 Stockdale 
published a pamphlet by one Logan against 
the impeachment of Hastings. Fox brought 
this publication before the House of Commons 
asa libelon the managers of theimpeachment, 
and carried a motion for an address to the 
crown praying that the attorney-general might 
prosecute Stockdale. Sir Alexander Macdo- 
nald filed an information accordingly, which 
was tried in the king’s bench before Lord 
Kenyon and a special jury on 9 Dec. 1789. 
Erskine’s speech for the defence produced an 
unexampled effect on the audience, and Stock- 
dale was acquitted. 

At the election of 1790 Erskine was re- 
turned for Portsmouth, a seat which he held 
tillhe became a peer. On 22 Dec., separating 
himself from the rest of hisparty, he supported 
the contention that the dissolution had put 
an end to the impeachment of Hastings, but 
he broke down in his speech. He spoke in 
general but little. In April 1792, on Grey’s 
motion for parliamentary reform, he defended 
the Society of Friends of the People; and 
when the whig party was divided upon the 


attitude to be assumed towards the French | 
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revolution, Erskine, who had visited Paris in 
September 1790 to witness its progress and 
had returned full of admiration for its prin- 
ciples (Rominiy, Memoirs, 25 Sept. 1790), 
followed Fox in regarding it as a movement 
towards liberty, and censured both the policy 
of enacting new penal laws against the Jaco- 
bins and the Traitorous Correspondence Bill. 
This imperilled his favour with the Prince of 
Wales ; his next steplostit. In 1792 Paine, 
whose ‘ Rights of Man,’ pt. ii., contained of- 
fensive attacks on the royal family, was pro- 
secuted. Erskine accepted the brief for the 
defence, in spite of many attacks from the 
government newspapers, much dissuasion by 
his friends, including Lord Loughborough, 
and an express message from the Prince of 
Wales. On 18 Dec. 1792 the jury, without 
waiting for reply or summing-up, found Paine 
guilty. Erskine was dismissed from his office 
ofattorney-general to the Princeof Wales. As, 
however, Sir A. Pigot, the prince’s solicitor- 
general, was dismissed also, though uncon- 
nected with Paine’s case, it is probable that 
the real ground of offence was that both were 
members of the Society of Friends of the 
People for Advocating Parliamentary Reform. 
Erskine was one of the original members of 
the Society of Friends of the Liberty of the 
Press, and presided at its first and second 
meetings, 22 Dec. 1792 and 19 Jan. 1793. 
The government now began a series of pro- 
secutions. The first was that of John Frost 
in March 1793. In spite of Erskine’s efforts 
he was convicted. For Perry and Grey, pro- 
prietors of the ‘ Morning Chronicle, indicted 
9 Dec. 1793 for inserting in the paper the 
address of a society for political information 
held at Derby, which complained of the state 
of the parliamentary representation, he pro- 
cured an acquittal. In the case of Walker, 
too, tried on 2 April 1794 for a conspiracy 
to raise a rebellion, he destroyed the crown 
witnesses in cross-examination, and the ver- 
dict was not guilty. The government next 
attacked the advocates of reform with prose- 
cutions, in which the theory of constructive 
treason was put forward. Erskine was suc- 
cessful in defeating them. After secret com- 
mittees of both houses had reported, an act 
was passed suspending the Habeas Corpus Act 
in view of the forthcoming trials. True bills 
were found against twelve persons, the only 
overt act alleged beinga conspiracy tosummon 
aconvention. The trials began on 28 Oct. 1794 
at the Old Bailey, before Lord-chief-justice 
Eyre and other judges, under a special com- 
mission of oyer and terminer. Hardy’s case 
was taken first. Scott, the attorney-general, 
took nine hours to open his case; the jury was 
locked up for the night, and dayafter day from 
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8 a.m. to midnight the case proceeded. On 
the last day Erskine spoke from 2 P.M. to 
9 p.M., his voice dying away into a whisper 
at the end from exhaustion. Still on leaving 
court he had to address the vast crowds, which 
had collected outside every day and had es- 
corted him home and mobbed Scott every 
night, begging them to leave the law to take 
its course (Twiss, Eldon, i. 270). After some 
hours of consultation the jury returned a 
verdict of not guilty. The crown persevered. 
Horne Tooke was tried next, and the jury ac- 
quitted him without leaving the box; then 
Thelwall, who also escaped. No more cases 
were taken. Bonfires were lit, and the crowd 
dragged Erskine’s carriage in triumph to his 
house in Serjeants’ Inn. His portraits and 
busts were sold all over the country, tokens 
were struck bearing his effigy, and he was pre- 
sented with the freedom of numerous corpo- 
rations. Subsequently he defended Wiliam 
Stone, for whom he procured an acquittal in 
spite of strong evidence that he had invited 
a French invasion. On 26 July 1796 he ap- 
peared at Shrewsbury to defend the Bishop 
of Bangor and several of his clergy on a 
charge of riot, committed while ejecting from 
the diocesan registry one Grindley, who 
claimed to be registrar. He appeared on 
24 June 1797 as prosecutor for the Society 
for the Suppression of Vice, which proceeded 
against Williams, a bookseller, who had sold 
Paine’s ‘Age of Reason.’ He delivered a 
powerful speech in support of the truth of 
christianity, and obtained a conviction, but 
the society rejecting his view of the proper 
course to pursue in suppressing such publi- 
cations he declined to appear further for 
them. In this year appeared his pamphlet 
on the ‘Causes and Consequences of the War 
with France, which, though in great part 
written in court during the hearing of cases, 
ran quickly through forty-eight editions. In 
1799 he defended, but without success, the 
Earl of Thanet and Robert Cutlar Fergusson 
[q. v.] at the bar of the king’s bench, who 
were tried for an attempted rescue of Arthur 
O’Connor as he was being re-arrested after 
being acquitted of high treason. It was an 
unfortunate answer of Sheridan’s in cross- 
examination that lost the case. Both were 
fined and sentenced to a year’s imprison- 
ment. On 21 Feb. 1799 he defended Cuthell, 
a respectable bookseller, who had inadver- 
tently sold some copies of Gilbert Wakefield’s 
pamphlet in answer to the Bishop of Llan- 
daff, and though the prisoner was convicted 
his punishment was remitted. On 15 May 
James Hadfield fired at the king at Drury 
Lane Theatre, and was tried on 26 April 
1800. Erskine defended him and established 
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his plea of insanity, and under the statute 
40 Geo. III, c. 96, subsequently passed, Had- 
field was confined for the remainder of his 
life. In all these cases his speeches, which 
aremodels of advocacy and forensic eloquence, 
were published. ; 
In the House of Commons he had been in 
the meantime playing a less and less con- 
spicuous part. There seems to have been 
some doubt of his complete fidelity to the 
whigs. Rose says that Pitt had told him 
of overtures made by Erskine many years 
before 1806, perhaps in 1797, and when Ad- 
dington came in (January 1801) Erskine 


wrote to him expressing a disposition to take 


office (Rosp, Dearies, 11. 253; PELLEw, Sed- 
mouth, i. 476, ii. 256). After the sugges- 
tions which were made of his taking the 
chancellorship from Addington, to which the 
Prince of Wales’s opposition put an end, his 
practice for some time fell off. He spoke 
and voted seldom in the House of Commons 
during the last years of Pitt’s administration. 
He opposed the projected coalition between 
Fox and a section of Pitt’s former followers, 
friends of Grenville and Windham, drafted 
the remonstrance to Fox which was adopted 
at the meeting at Norfolk House, and sup- 
ported the peace of Amiens. His principal 
speeches were on 17 Noy. 1795, against the 
Seditious Meetings Bill; on 30 Nov., against 
the bill to make conspiracy to levy war 
against the crown high treason, though no 
overt act were proved; in seconding Grey’s 
annual motion for reform, 26 May 1797; and 
on 3 Feb. 1799, upon the rejection of the 
overtures for peace made by Bonaparte on 
becoming first consul. He did not speak on 
the union with Ireland. In 1802 he visited 
Paris during the peace, and found himself 
almost unknown. He was presented to Napo- 
leon. ‘Etes-vouslégiste ?’ said Napoleon. This 
was crushing to Erskine’s egotism (TROTTER, 
Memoirs of Fox, p. 268; but see CAMPBELL’S 
LInfe on this, p.541). He knew little French, 
and never revisited the continent. Like most 
of the other whigs he supported (23 May 
1803) the renewal of the war on the rupture 
of the peace of Amiens, and the imposition 
of the property tax on 5 July. Of his speech 
on the army estimates (12 Dec.) Fox writes: 
‘Erskine made a foolish figure, I hear.’ When 
the volunteers were raised he became colonel 
of the Temple corps. He never had been 
more than able to put his company in the 
royals through their manual exercise; now 
he was seen by Campbell giving the word of 
command from directions written on a card, 
and doing it ill. However, he argued suc- 
cessfully in the king’s bench the right of 
volunteers to resign without waiting for the 
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conclusion of the war (Rex v. Dowley, 4 East’s 
Reports, p. 512), a more congenial task, and 
on 19 March 1804, in his last speech in the 
House of Commons, opposed, also with suc- 
cess, the clause forbidding resignations, which 
was inserted in the Volunteers’ Consolida- 
tion Bill. 

In 1806, after Pitt’s death, it became ne- 
cessary to include some of the whigs in the 
Grenville administration. Eldon was not 
sufficiently loyal to a mixed cabinet of col- 
leagues to be trusted with the seals, and, 
after being refused by Lord Ellenborough 
and Sir James Mansfield, chief justice of the 
common pleas, they were on 7 Feb. 1806 
givento Erskine. The appointment was gene- 
rally condemned. He had refused to hold 
briefs before the House of Lords and privy 
council, was ignorant of equity, and expe- 
rienced only as an advocate at nisi prius. 
‘ He is totally unfit for the situation,’ writes 
Romilly. From this time he sank into com- 
parative insignificance. He took his title, 
Baron Erskine of Restormel, from the castle 
of that name in Cornwall, out of compliment 
to the Prince of Wales. His motto, ‘Trial 
by jury,’ was much derided. He took his 
seat on 10 Feb., and being quick, cautious, 
and attentive, and receiving some assistance 
from the equity counsel in practice before 
him, made few blunders as a judge; but he 
was ignorant of real property law and neg- 
lected to study it, contenting himself with 
making Hargrave a queen’s counsel and em- 
ploying him to work up authorities. In his 
hands equitable principles received little de- 
velopment or adaptation, though his deci- 
sions do not deserve the title of the ‘ Apo- 
crypha,’ which they received. His only con- 
siderable decision is Thelusson v. Woodford 
(Dowtrne, Reports, p. 249), on the doctrine 
of election by an heir. But his chief judicial 
act was to preside at the trial of Lord Mel- 
ville in June 1806, which he insisted must, 
unlike Hastings’s impeachment, proceed de 
die in diem, and be conducted according to 
regular legal forms. In most of the divisions 
in this trial he voted in the minority for 
finding Lord Melville guilty. In the House 
of Lords he was assisted on appeals by Lords 
Eldon and Redesdale, and deferred greatly 
to them, and on one occasion, when sitting 
at first instance, was assisted by Sir William 
Grant, master of the rolls. On 7 June 1806 
he, with Lords Grenville, Spencer, and Ellen- 
borough, was commissioned by the king to 
inquire into the charges against the Princess 
of Wales of adultery with Sir Sidney Smith 
and others. The charges were declared 
groundless. 

In the ministry he was not much con- 
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sulted, nor did he very frequently take part 
in the debates of the House of Lords. He 
was not informed of Lord Howick’s bill for 
allowing Roman catholics to hold commis- 
sions in the army until it was about to be 
introduced, and did not speak at all from 
the meeting of the new parliament in De- 
cember 1806 until March 1807. Tarlier in 
1806 he had defended the inclusion in the 
cabinet of Lord Ellenborough, though lord 
chief justice, and had supported the bill for 
the immediate abolition of the slave trade. 
After the king’s insurmountable opposition. 
to Lord Howick’s bill had brought the mi- 
nistry face to face with resignation, Erskine 
was much chagrined at the prospect of losing 
office, and Lord Holland’s account of the 
cabinet of 10 Feb. shows that he struggled 
hard to avoid the necessity of adhering to 
his colleagues (Lorp Hoxtanp, Memoirs, 
il. 184). When the king demanded his 
ministry’s written promise never again to 
propose to him a relaxation of the Roman 
catholic penal laws, Erskine went to expos- 
tulate with him, and in a long interview on 
14 March imagined that he had converted 
him. On the 24th, however, the intrigues 
of Eldon and the Duke of Cumberland suc- 
ceeded, and the king dismissed his ministers. 
Some suspicion was caused by the fact that 
Erskine did not resign the seals till 1 April. 
This was not, however, due to his haying 
abandoned his colleagues, but was intended, 
to give him time to deliver judgment in pend- 
ing cases in which he had already heard alk 
the arguments. He, however, somewhat un- 
fairly, took the opportunity in the interval 
to prevail on Sir William Pepys to resign, 
his mastership in chancery, and to appoint 
to the vacant post Edward Morris, his own 
son-in-law. The mode in which this change 
of ministry took place was so extraordinary 
that strong hopes were entertained of a re- 
turn of the ministry of ‘All the Talents’ to 
office, but when, a few months later, this 
seemed immediately probable, Romilly ob- 
serves that Erskine was not likely to be chan- 
cellor again, ‘his incapacity for the office was 
too forcibly and too generally felt.’ From 
this time Erskine gradually dropped out of 
public life. On 13 April he defended the 
conduct of the late ministry in refusing the 
pledge demanded of them, and in the new 
parliament he moved that the king’s personal 
inclinations ought not to be of any binding 
effect on ministers (26 June), but the mo- 
tion was lost by 67 to 160. In this new 
parliament the whigs were almost annihi- 
lated, the ministerial majority being two 
hundred, and, like many other whigs, Erskine 
almost entirely neglected parliament for some 
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years. He opposed the Copenhagen expedi- 
tion and the orders in council, and entered a 
protest against the bill to prohibit the ex- 
portation of jesuits’ bark to Europe. The 
only question in which he interested himself 
was the prevention of cruelty to animals, for 
which he introduced a bill on 15 May 1809, 
which passed the lords but was lost in the 
‘commons by 87 to 27, and another in the fol- 
lowing session, which he withdrew. He was 
alwaysattached to animalsand had many pets, 
a dog which he introduced at consultations, 
a goose, and even two leeches, and in 1807 he 
published privately a pamphlet, ‘An Appeal 
in favour of the Agricultural Services of 
Rooks’ (Notes and Queries, 1st series, i. 188). 
The subject was at length dealt with by the 
act 8 Geo. IV, c. 71. Gradually, too, he 
altered his early views on slavery, and in- 
clined more and more to emancipation. In 
1810, yielding to his besetting sin of seeking 
popularity, he maintained, on the committal 
of Sir F. Burdett to the Tower, that all ques- 
tions of privilege ought to be decided by 
courts of law only. When the regency be- 
came necessary he had high hopes from the 
Prince of Wales, with whom he was still 
very intimate, and who had even given him, 
while chancellor, an uncut topaz seal-ring, 
with the request that it might not be cut for 
the present, as he intended to give him an 
earl’s coronet to engrave uponit. Hestrenu- 
ously opposed the proposed restrictions on the 
regent’s powers. But the prince threw the 
whigs over, and Erskine’s hopes of office finally 
vanished. He retired into private life, attend- 
ing but little to the judicial and other business 
of the House of Lords. 

He lived the life of an idler and man about 
town, sometimes melancholy in private, but 
in company extraordinarily vivacious and 
sprightly, a characteristic which he always 
retained (Rusu, Recollections, p. 118). Hefell 
into pecuniary straits. Always careless of 
money—he once dropped 20,0007. of stock on 
the floor of a shop—in spite of his great pro- 
fessional earningsand his chancellor’s pension 
of 4,000/. a year, he was now poor. Appre- 
hensive of revolution in England he had in- 
vested large sums in the United States and 
Jost them. He had given up his house in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields and now sold his house 
at Hampstead, Evergreen Villa, and bought 
an estate in Sussex and took to the study 
of farming. The estate proved sterile, and 
though he began to manufacture brooms, as 
the only things it would produce, his loss 
was heavy. He haunted the courts at West- 
minster, expressing many regrets that he 
ever left the bar, interested himself in his 
inn, of which he had become a bencher in 


1785 and treasurer in 1795, in anniversary 
dinners and literary institutions, and ap- 
peared at innumerable parties and balls. He 
took to letters, and wrote, at first anony- 
mously, a political romance, ‘ Armata,’ an 
imitation of More’s ‘ Utopia’ and Swift's 
‘Gulliver,’ which ran through several edi- 
tions. To the cause of law reform he was 
indifferent, and, having taken charge in the 
House of Lords in 1814 of Romilly’s bill to 
subject freehold estates to the payment of 
simple contract debts, heneglecteditso much, 
since he ‘ did not understand the subject and 
was incapable of answering any objections,’ 


that it had to be entrusted to other hands . 


(Romitty, Memoirs, 5 Noy. 1815). Some 
comment was excited by his accepting from 
the regent the knighthood of the Thistle, and 
more by his wearing the insignia on every 
possible occasion, From 1817 he began to re- 
turn to active public life; he opposed both the 
Seditious Meetings Bills and the act for the 
suspension of habeas corpus, and during 1819 
and 1820 offered a most determined opposition 
to the six acts, resisting them at every stage, 
and also supported Lord Lansdowne’s motion 
for a committee to inquire into the state of 
the country. He had not been in Scotland 
since he went to sea asa lad of fourteen. He 
was nowinvited and went to a public banquet 
at Edinburgh 21 Feb. 1820 (Campbell wrongly 
says 1821); yet so bitter was party spirit that 
Scott refused to meet him (LockHaRrt, Scott, 
vi. 869). Upon the trial of Queen Caroline 
he took a part which was deservedly popular, 
and, in spite of his obligations to the king, 
insisted in all the debates on securing a fair 
trial for the queen. In these debates his 
voice was very influential. Unlike most of 
the whigs he voted for submitting the ‘green 
bag’ to a secret committee, but he proposed 
a resolution that the queen should have a 
list of the witnesses before the second read- 
ing, which was lost by 28 to 78; resisted 
successfully the motion of the attorney- 
general for an adjournment to give time for 
fresh witnesses to arrive ; opposed the second 
reading on 2 Noy. and 4 Nov., and again 
attacked the billin committee, and his speech 
on the third reading was the last of any im- 
portance which he delivered in parliament. 
His health indeed was failing, and in the 
middle of his speech on 2 Noy. he was seized 
with cramp and fell senseless on the floor. His 
chivalrous speeches on behalf of the queen re- 
vived his almost forgotten popularity. But 
his public part was almost played. On 10July 
1822 he recorded his protest against the Corn 
Law Bill (8 Geo. IV, c. 26), on the ground 
that it diminished instead of increasing agri- 
cultural protection. He made some efforts 
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on behalf of the popular party in Spain; in 
1822 he published a letter to Lord Liverpool 
in behalf of the cause of Greek independence ; 
in 1823 a letter of his to Prince Mavrocor- 
dato was published by the Greek committee, 
and in the same year he issued a pamphlet 
called ‘A Letter to the Proprietors of Land 
on Agricultural Prosperity.’ He was quite 
estranged from the king, and had fallen into 
poverty and some social discredit. At various 
times, from as early as 1796, he had been 
accused of opium-eating, but without any 
foundation. He was living now partly at 
18 Arabella Row, Pimlico, partly at a cot- 
tage, Buchan Hill, in Sussex. At some time 
not ascertainable he married at Gretna Green 
a Miss Mary Buck, by whom he had a son, 
Hampden, born 5 Dec. 1821. She and her 
child were in very straitened circumstances 
after his death. In the autumn of 1823 he 
started for Scotland by sea to visit his brother 
the Earl of Buchan, at Dryburgh Abbey, 
Berwickshire. Inflammation of the chest at- 
tacked him on the voyage; he was landed at 
Scarborough and thence conveyed to Almon- 
dell, West Lothian, the residence of his bro- 
ther Henry’s widow, and died there 17 Noy. 
1823. He was buried at the family burial- 
place, Uphall, Linlithgow. His character was 
amiable and elevated, but his distinguishing 
characteristic was an inordinate vanity, which 
perpetually made him ridiculous. Almost 
the best of Canning’s ‘ Anti-Jacobin Papers’ 
is a burlesque speech of Erskine’s at the Whig 
Club in which he is made to point out that he 
was but a very little lower than the angels. 
He was caricatured as Counsellor Ego, and as 
Baron Ego of Eye, and Cobbett always wrote 
of him as Baron Clackmannan. His wit was 
proverbial, and many of his epigrams are 
classic, but he especially excelled in puns. 
He was an honourable politician, an enthu- 
siast for liberty, and an incomparable advo- 
cate and orator. He was an enthusiastic 
student of English classics, and, in spite of 
sarcasms on himself, a great admirer of Burke. 
He knew by heart ‘ Paradise Lost,’ ‘ Paradise 
Regained, and Burke’s speech against War- 
ren Hastings. Lord John Russell’s phrase 
sums up his character : ‘The tongue of Cicero, 
and the soul of Hampden.’ By his first mar- 
riage he had /four sons and four daughters. 
His eldest and fourth sons, David Montagu, 
diplomatist, and Thomas, judge, are sepa- 
rately noticed. A portrait of him was painted 
by Sir T. Lawrence, and there is another by 
Hoppner at Windsor, a statue by Westma- 
cott in Lincoln’s Inn Hall, and a bust by 
Nollekens at Holland Heuse. 

[See the various editions of his speeches; Lives 
of him by Brougham, Townsend, and Campbell 


(Lives of the Chancellors, vol. vi.); Moore’s 
Diaries ; Romilly’s Memoirs; Wraxall’s Me- 
moirs; the Croker Papers; Stanhope’s Pitt; 
Lord Holland’s Memoirs; Pellew’s Lord Sid- 
mouth ; Croly’s Life of George IV ; Sir Henry 
Holland’s Recollections, 2nd ed.p. 244; Duméril’s 
Lord Erskine, a Study, Paris, 1883; Lord Col- 
chester’s Diary; Johnstone’s ed. of Parr’s Works, 
1828, vii. 120, 626; Diary of Mme. d’Arblay 
(1842), v. 319, vi. 42; The Pamphleteer, vol. 
xxii. 1824; Sketch of Erskine with Anecdotes, 
pamphlet, 1794; and for specimens of his wit 
Rogers’s Recollections ; Notes and Queries, 2nd 
ser. vill, 25, 116.] Jaw AC JEL. 


ERSKINE, THOMAS (1788-1864), 
judge, fourth son of Thomas, first lord Erskine 
[q. v.], by his first wife, Agnes, daughter of 
Daniel Moore, was born 12 March 1788 at 
10 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street. He was 
brought up at Hampstead and educated at the 
grammar school there, and ata Mr.Foothead’s, 
and was afterwards under Drs. Drury and 
Butler at Harrow, where he was a school- 
fellow of Peel, Aberdeen, Palmerston, Byron, 
and Hook. On becoming lord chancellor his 
father made him, still a schoolboy, his secre- 
tary of presentations, which threw him much 
into fashionable society. He was, however, 
entered at Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
being a peer’s son graduated M.A. without 
residence or examination in 1811, on the in- 
auguration of the Duke of Gloucester as chan- 
cellor. In 1807 he was entered at Lincoln’s 
Inn, and became a pupil of Joseph Chitty 
[q. v.] He became a special pleader in 
1810, and practised with success ; was called 
to the bar in 1818, and having first joined 
the home circuit transferred himself to the 
western. He took no part in politics but 
pursued his practice, became a king’s counsel 
in 1827, and took a leading place on his cir- 
cuit. He was clear and acute rather than 
rhetorical, and had a strong comprehension 
of technicalities, being thus in sharp contrast 
to his father. The Bankruptcy Act, 1 and 2 
Wn. IV, c. 56, established a court of review 
of four judges, and Lord Brougham appointed 
him to the chief judgeship on 20 Oct. 1831, 
a post which he filled with credit. He was 
also sworn of the privy council. On the 
death of Alan Park, he succeeded him, 9 Jan. 
1889, as a judge of the common pleas, but 
continued to hold his bankruptcy judgeship 
till November 1842. In his new capacity 
his chief act was presiding at the spring as- 
sizes at York in 1¢40, at the political trials, 
which he did so fairly as to receive the ap- 
plause even of the ‘Northern Star,’ Feargus 
O’Connor’s paper. In 1844 he was attacked 
by tubercular disease of the lungs, and re- 
signed his judgeship in November, but lived, 
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for the most part an invalid, till 9 Nov. 1864, 
when he died at Bournemouth. From the 
summer of 1852 he lived at Fir Grove, Evers- 
ley, and was the intimate friend and valued 
supporter of the rector, C. Kingsley, to whom 
his death was a great loss. He was till his 
death a commissioner for the Duchy of Corn- 
wall, and in 1840 was president of the Trini- 
tarian Bible Society. He married in 1814 
Henrietta, daughter of Henry Traill of Darsie, 
Fifeshire, and had a large family. 

[Foss’s Lives of the Judges; Arnold’s Life of 
Lord Denman; Life of C. Kingsley, i. 329, 1. 
211; Rush’s Recollections, 237.] Ae: ato Os 

ERSKINE, THOMAS (1788-1870), of 
Linlathen, Forfarshire, advocate and theolo- 
gian, was the youngest son of David and Ann 
Erskine. His great-grandfather was Colonel 
John Erskine of Carnock, near Dunfermline, 
a descendant of John, first or sixth Harlof Mar 
[q. v.], regent of Scotland. The colonel’s son 
was John Erskine (1695-1768) [q. v. ], whose 
second son, David, was a writer to the signet, 
and purchased the estate of Linlathen, near 
Dundee, which, by the death without sur- 
viving issue of his elder brothers, came into 
the possession of Thomas Erskine in 1816. 

Owing to his father’s death when he was 
little more than two years old, Erskine was 
left very much to the care of his maternal 
grandmother, Mrs. Graham of Airth Castle, 
a Stirling of Ardoch, a strict episcopalian 
and astrong Jacobite. Erskine was educated 
at the Edinburgh High Scheol, a school in 
Durham, and the university of Edinburgh, 
and was admitted a member of the Faculty 
of Advocates in 1810, He was welcomed by 
the literary society for which Edinburgh was 
then famous. ‘The religious tendencies im- 
planted in his childhood were confirmed by 
the death of his cousin, Patrick Stirling of 
Kippenross, and by the example of his brother 
James, who was a captain of the 87th regi- 
ment, and was once described by his com- 
manding officer as the best soldier and the 
best man he ever knew. Upon his succeed- 
ing, by the death of his brother, to the estate 
of Linlathen, Erskine retired from the bar, 
and gave himself up to the study of questions 
of theology. His means enabled him to travel 
and to alleviate his strong artistic instincts. 
His views thus acquired a breadth that gave 
them acceptance beyond the narrow circle of 
professional theologians, and he numbered 
among his friends such men as Thomas Car- 
lyle, Dean Stanley, Bishop Ewing, F. D. 
Maurice, Prévost-Paradol, Vinet, Adolphe 
Monod, Madame de Broglie, and others whom 
he met on his foreign tours. His influence 
was of a singularly subtle character, due 


to his force of reasoning. His outward life 
was marked by few stirring events, but he 
stimulated powerfully, though indirectly, the 
réligious life of his time. In earlier life he 
busied himself in writing for the press, and 
in public expositions of his views on contem- 
porary religious controversies. But he was 
afterwards contented with personal inter- 
course and correspondence. Prévost-Paradol, 
on taking leave of him in his eightieth year, 
described him in reverential tones as ‘ that 
kind of old prophet.’ 

In 1831 the general assembly of the 
church of Scotland deposed Mr. J. M‘Leod 


Campbell, minister of Row, for preaching the . 


doctrine of ‘ universal atonement and pardon 
throughthe death of Christ.’ Erskine warmly 
espoused the cause of Campbell, and, indeed, 
went very much beyond Campbell’s opinions, 
for he clung to the belief that ultimately all 
men would be saved and restored to the image 
of God by the same atonement of Christ. He 
regarded life as an education rather than a 
probation ; and founded his belief in inspira- 
tion upon the testimony of the conscience, 
not upon the credence of miracles. 

In the exposition of his religious belief 
Erskine published several works, the most 
notable of which are ‘Remarks on the In- 
ternal Evidence for the Truth of Revealed 
Religion,’ Edinburgh, 1820; ‘An Essay on 
Faith,’ 1822; ‘The Unconditional Freeness 
of the Gospel,’ 1828; ‘The Brazen Serpent, 
or Life coming through Death,’ 1831; ‘The 
Doctrine of Election, 1837 ; and ‘The Spiri- 
tual Order,’ published after his death in1871. 

One of his most intimate friends was 
F. D. Maurice, whose views were greatly in 
accordance with his own. The two main- 
tained a constant interchange of ideas from 
1838, when they first met, until Erskine’s 
death. Erskine was nominally a member of 
the church of Scotland, although he rarely 
availed himself of its ministrations. He cer- 
tainly was no Anglican, yet he daily read the 
lessons and psalms appointed for the day by 
the Book of Common Prayer. Though not a 
Calvinist, he always expressed himself as 
deeply thankful to the‘ Calvinian atmosphere’ 
in which he had been brought up, for, he said, 
‘Calvinism makes God and the thought of 
Him allin all, and makes the creature almost 
as nothing before Him.’. He used to say that 
Calvinism was a sheep in wolf’s clothing, 
while Arminianism was a wolf in sheep’s 
clothing. 

Erskine was never married. His sister 
Christian, Mrs. Stirling, was his constant 
companion. He called her ‘mother, wife, 
sister, all in one.’ She managed his house- 


more to his intensely sympathetic nature than | hold, and stood between him and the outer 
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world, and by her rare skill as a hostess made 
his home at Linlathen a centre of christian 
sympathy and refinement. Erskine was an 
accomplished scholar, but next to the Bible 


his favourite literature was the plays of | 


Shakespeare and the ‘ Dialogues’ of Plato, es- 
pecially the‘ Gorgias.’ Erskine devoted much 
attention to the manifestations produced by 
Irving’s preaching, and spent some weeks in 
the company of those who were said to possess 
these gifts. Atfirst he maintained the genuine 


miraculous character of these utterings, but | 


two years later he expressed his mistrust of 
them. 

During the political troubles of 1848 
Erskine held it a duty to remain at home in 
order to relieve the distress of his own neigh- 
bourhood. He found employment fora large 
number of those out of work, but he viewed 


with great misgiving the democratic tenden- | 


cies of modern legislation. In later life 
Erskine was not seen much out of Scotland, 
his summers being spent at Linlathen, and 
his winters in Edinburgh. Erskine survived 
all his own people, his sister Christian dying 
in 1866, and his younger sister, David, the 
widow of Captain Paterson, in 1867. At 
length, on 20 March 1870, he died quietly 
and peacefully, with his door open, and his 
friends coming in and out, as had been his 
often-expressed wish. 


[Letters of Thomas Erskine of Linlathen, 
edited by W. Hanna, D.D.] Wisb: 


ERSKINE, THOMAS ALEXANDER, 
sixth EArt or Kerrie (1732-1781), was born 
1 Sept. 1732, and succeeded his father, the 
fifth earl, in 1756. He devoted himself to 
music, and, going to Germany, studied at 


Mannheim under the elder Stamitz, with the | the appointment of cupbearer to Charles IT. 


result that he became a most accomplished 
player on the violin and a talented com- 
poser. Dr. Burney said that he was pos- 


sessed of more musical science than any | 


dilettante with whom he was ever acquainted 
(General Hist. of Music, iv. 677), and_he 
composed with extraordinary rapidity (Ro- 
BERTSON, Enquiry into the Fine Arts, pp. 
437-8, where Lord Kellie’s music is de- 
scribed as characterised by ‘loudness, rapidity, 
and enthusiasm’). ‘The musical earl’ was 
for many years the director of the concerts 
of the St. Cecilia Society at Edinburgh. He 
died at Brussels unmarried on 9 Oct. 1781. 
Lord Kellie’s coarse joviality made him 
one of the best-known men of his time. 
Foote implied that his rubicund countenance 
would ripen cucumbers; Dr. Johnson is sup- 
posed to have alluded to him in his censure of a 
certain Scotch lord celebrated for hard drink- 
ing (Bosw=xtt, ed. Croker, p.551); and Henry 


Erskine [q. v.], the lord advocate, made his 
cousin’s habits the subject of numberless jokes 
and parodies (I'ereusson, Life of Henry Er- 
skine, pp. 140-6, and a note by the same in 
Notes and Queries, 6th ser. ix. 424). He 
was compelled to sell in 1769 all his estates 
except the mansion house of Kellie (Woop, 
The East Neuk of Fife, p. 213). The greater 
part of his musical compositions is believed 
to have been lost, though a collection of his 
charming minuets was published in 1836, 
with an introductory notice by C. K. Sharpe, 
and several of his overtures have been pre- 
served. Lord Kellie was also something of 
a rhymester; but the neat little piece, ‘A 
Lover’s Message,’ usually attributed to him, 
has been discovered to have been written be- 
fore his birth, though he undoubtedly set it 
to music; and the only genuine production 
of his that is still in existence is a fragment 
or two of a lyric piece entitled ‘The Kelso 
Races.’ 


[Fergusson’s Life of Henry Erskine ; Sharpe’s 


| introductory notice to Lord Kellie’s minuets; 


Douglas’s Peerage (Wood), ii. 20 ; Musical Cat. 
in Brit. Mus.] L. C. 8. 
ERSKINE, WILLIAM (d. 1685), master 
of Charterhouse, was the seventh son of John, 
second or seventh earl of Mar [q. v. ], by his 
second wife, Lady Mary Stewart, daughter 
of Esme, duke of Lennox. In 1677, on the 


| death of Martin Clifford, he was elected mas- 


ter of Charterhouse, which office he held 
till his death on 29 May 1685. He was a 
member of the Royal Society, and his name 
appears in the list of the first council named 
in the royal charter, under date 22 April 
1663, but he took no active part in the scien- 
tific proceedings of the society. He also held 


[Collins’s Peerage, ed. Brydges, ix. 264; Dou- 
glas and Wood’s Peerage of Scotland, ii. 216; 
Hist. of Colleges of Winchester, Eton, &¢., 1816 ; 
Royal Society’s Lists. ] ATE 


ERSKINE, Str WILLIAM (1769-1813), 
major-general, was the only son of William 
Erskine of Torry, Fifeshire, whose father, 
Colonel the Hon. William Erskine, was 
deputy governor of Blackness Castle, and 
elder son of David Erskine, second lord Card- 
ross, by his second wife, Mary, daughter of 
Sir George Bruce of Carnock. He was born 
in 1769, entered the army as a cornet in 
the 15th light dragoons in 1786, and was 
promoted lieutenant in 1788, and captain on 
23 Feb. 1791. He was created a baronet on 
21 June 1791, and first saw service in the 
campaigns of the Duke of York in Flanders 
in 1793-5. He was one of the officers who 
saved the Emperor Leopold by their famous 
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charge with part of the 15th light dragoons 
at Villiers-en-Couche in May 1793, and re- 
ceived the order of Maria Theresa with 
them, was promoted major in his regiment 
in June, and lieutenant-colonel on 14 Dec. 
1794. After his return to England he was 
elected M.P. for the county of Fife in 1796, 
went on half-pay in 1798, was promoted colo- 
nel of the 14th garrison battalion on 1 Jan. 
1801, was re-elected M.P. in 1802, and again 
placed on half-pay in 1803 on the reduction 
of his battalion. He did not again stand for 


parliament in 1806, and appled repeatedLy | 


for active employment. He was promoted 
major-general on 25 April 1808, and in the 
following year joined Lord Wellington’s army 
in the Peninsula, and took command of a 
brigade of cavalry. Wellington believed 


him to be an officer of real ability, and when | 
Major-general Robert Craufurd went home | 


invalided from the lines of Torres Vedras he 
gave Erskine the temporary command of the 
light division. A more unfortunate choice 
could not have been made. Lrskine was 
brave to a fault, and his recklessness dur- 


ing the pursuit after Masséna in the spring | 


of 1811 nearly ruined the light division on 
more than one occasion. At Sabugal, in 
particular, he launched his battalions at the 
retreating enemy in a fog, and it was only by 


the skill of his brigadiers, Barnard and Beck- | 


with, that a great disaster was averted ; for 
when the fog lifted Ney was found with his 
whole corps d’armée in an exceedingly strong 
position. When Craufurd returned, Erskine 
was transferred to the command of the ca- 
valry attached to the southern force under 
the command of Sir Rowland Hill, in suc- 
cession to General Long. He was selected 
with Picton, Leith, and Cole for the rank 
of local lieutenant-general in Spain and in 
Portugalin September 1811. He commanded 
Hill’s cavalry in his advance on Madrid in 1812 
after the victory of Salamanca, and covered 
his retreat when he had to retire from Anda- 
lusia, coincidently with Wellington’s retreat 
from Burgos. Erskine had already shown 
several signs of insanity during this period, 
and at last it became so obvious that he was 
ordered to leave thearmy. On 14 May 1818 he 
threw himself from a window in Lisbon, and 
was killed on the spot. As he died unmar- 
ried, his baronetey of Torry became extinct. 

{Burke’s Extinct Baronetage; Army Lists; 
Napier’s Peninsular War; Cope’s History of the 
Rifle Brigade; Larpent’s Journal in the Penin- 


sula. | HS MS: 


ERSKINE, WILLIAM, Lorp Kinneper 
(1769-1822), friend of Sir Walter Scott, son 
of the Rey. William Erskine, episcopalian 


minister of Muthill, Perthshire, was born in” 


1769. He was educated at the university of 


Glasgow, and while attending it was boarded ‘ 
in. the house of Andrew Macdonald, episco- 


palian clergyman and author of ‘ Vimonda,’ 


from whom, according to Lockhart, he de-: 


rived a strong passion for old English litera-~ 
ture. He 
bar 3 July 1790, and became the intimate 
friend and literary confidant of Scott. 


German. According to Lockhart the com- 


panionship of Erskine, owing to his special: 


accomplishments as a classical scholar and 


acquaintance with the ‘severe models of an-- 
tiquity,’ was highly serviceable to Scott as» 


a student of German drama and romance. 
Lockhart represents him as being mercilessly 
severe on ‘the mingled absurdities and vul- 
garities of German detail.’ 
who negotiated for Scott’s translation of 
‘Lenore’ in 1796. In 1801, while in London, 
Erskine happened to show the volume to 
‘Monk’ Lewis, who thereupon ‘anxiously: 
requested that Scott might be enlisted as a 
contributor to his miscellany entitled “ Tales 
of Wonder.”’ Soon after Scott began his great 
career as an author, he resolved to trust to 
the detection of minor inaccuracies to two 
persons only, James Ballantyne and Erskine, 
the latter being ‘the referee whenever the 
poet hesitated about taking the advice of the 
zealous typographer.’ The friends joined in 


> 


| keeping up the delusion that Erskine and 


not Scott was the author of the portions of the: 
‘ Bridal of Triermain,’ and wrote a preface in- 
tended to ‘throw out the knowing ones.’ Scott 
dedicated to Erskine the third canto of ‘Mar- 
mion,’ which was published in February 1808. 
Erskine was appointed sheriff depute of Ork- 
ney 6 June 1809, and in 1814 Scott accom- 
panied him and other friends on a voyage to 
those islands (see chaps. xxvili-xxx. vol. ii. 
of LockHart’s Life of Scott). Lockhart as-: 
cribes to Erskine the critical estimate of the 
Waverley novels included in Scott’s own 
notice in the ‘Quarterly Review’ of ‘Old 
Mortality,’ in answer to the sectarian attacks 
of Dr. Thomas M‘Crie against his representa- 
tion of the covenanters. By Scott’s unwearied 
exertions on his behalf Erskine was in Janu- 
ary 1822 promoted to the bench as Lord Kin- 
neder. The charge against him of an impro- 
per haison, a groundless and malignant ca- 
lumny, which Scott said ‘would have done 
honour to the invention of the devil himself,” 
so seriously affected his health and spirits 
that, though it was proved to be utterly 
groundless, he never recovered from the shock 
caused by the accusation, It ‘struck,’ said 


passed advocate at the Scottish: 
In’ 


1792 Erskine, with Scott and other young 
advocates, formed a class for the study of 


It was Erskine: 


Erskine 
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Erskine 


Scott, ‘into his heart and soul;’ he became | 
nerveless and despondent, was finally attacked 
by fever and delirium, and died on 14 Aug. 
1822. Lockhart states that he never saw 
Scott ‘in such a state of dejection’ as when 
he accompanied him in attendance upon 
Kinneder’s funeral. Lockhart thinks that 
Erskine was ‘the only man in whose society 
Scott took great pleasure, during the more 
vigorous part of his life, that had neither con- 
stitution nor inclination for any of the rough 
bodily exercisein which he himself delighted.’ 
If, as Erskine supposed, Redmond in‘ Rokeby’ 
is meant for a portrait of himself, Lockhart 


must have exaggerated Erskine’s effeminacy. 


Erskine wrote several Scotch songs, one of 
which is published in Maidment’s ‘ Court of 
Session Garland’ (1888), p. 110. 

Kanneder had two daughters by his wife, 
Euphemia Robinson, who died in September 
1819. She was buried in the churchyard of 
Saline, Fife, where there is an epitaph on her 
tombstone written by Scott. 


[Haig and Brunton’s Senators of the College 
of Justice; Sir Walter Scott’s Works; Lock- 
hart’s Life of Scott. ASketch of Lord Kinneder, 
by Hay Donaldson, to which Scott contributed 
some particulars, was printed for private circu- 
lation shortly after his death. | Avs Ade dsl 
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